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I 

'Sifsj^t;*! 

»i5i*rfii1%^ if® Ji's^tsf’iiii, silfi'^’i^, 

’larfs'ff 25^51 1 

^'<i% ^fl® >4^' ?tc® 

’sr^f^” (sr^^ ^|}® 1 >ii^ >2r^gi??i 'sus^sif^ 

»ftci??i m si^t*i5%‘5ra 'sitfi ^®® I 

<2f^^ CSl^’F 5lf55l fintciil 1 ^t5.fc<f^ 

^cwca '5 i4i ^f?c®f5 I Tr^fi^?i't?t ^^15 

>8 ^tc® ^^® I 

«ifii?i6a- ic«ri’it«(Ti?i <mx c^it^ 

Ji^f*t?(C5F «(g^t«f miittc®fl I ’i^ii %<§= ftc^®5iW 

*f« Ji5r*i5, ^i^®5 fsjai «9^? 

II?1»1?|C^ fulfil® 

^t5IT^ ®ts^ltc®ff I n?|5( '^ip’lSi 

’ifQ-'S '5it^:®i^ ®tt5t% Jic?itr?[ c*!^ 

^<«t1 f^f«(5l f«f?ltcfs^ I #rJ?T5l 65C«I »l®f^ <2{«tt;i I 

ff^«fw?i ^t»J ®^w^ lt?itfec^g?i ^51 ^^n§ 5 CTm 

*i?t»t^(C'^ «(g^i«f ^ti«ttc®f5 I (Sit ’pc'ta m s?ffac^5i®tsri 

^®j ’tfaBifi® 5nf?ic<f®i®t5ri 

fstf^; «£i^t 5iti<1f^«{ ®<*ii 

<513^11 fsitsi^ 

^?UI, '8 ^t^T^jf^l*l^tC^ ^^1 's.'Nt^ 
fg®t?it?C"t e C5i<ri 

I nftsi lil^? 'Sf^UC® 

I 



tj ti 

^I«rr^«fT 5^?I 'srg^ilcst 

'5f«Tt»i ffS], Jr5t>2f^ti:siii ^515 %fT^ 
-« ^’fc«r»t CT ^ 'sitf^ltfl^tJl 

CT^sRn gPt 5fil5l 5rftc3 C»l^ '5I»f»iri:?I 

'Sisif^git^ ^ilj i t^t<l Cf^'STt’1 '$t?t<l 

?pi?l1 ^ftisl, ^fst^ f^c<itfn -^fiisl, W’sr fe- 

sirrai:’P5i^5rr5i ^cjj 

Jii3 '«S?pift»I 

■^SIW 1 J]*>Ptf% ^^5] I 

^:?«i 'S <2f^t“ii:5F^ 5iT^l ^ 

(Ti^of ?sf5c^q I 

cn ^«tl <£lt ’J^C?f filf^^ 

SIC«)T ?Sftft5 fifs^ i£|?t 

'5|f%2rf5( 

^f5^t<I m CT ’ftJI ?5J?! » ^f?|!i1 (£|| 

C*!^ I 

,S wT-Hl , } ^-itxiRi 

'5lt»[^5ICK «Itf% 4 'SltSl^ ffC5», 

^SC«t C^ fwc^ 'Siff f%fi{ I 
^%z^, 5;^ ^1% si^ csrfc^ 

^«i '«;fj|f2t«, JrrfI c^«tl c^\i{ «rfw i 

^«r 5;«f JW c^fM, ’^f?i^f?i, 

c«rf^ fic^ ^'Q ^i«(l »tf35 ^'?tl I 



Jo 

Jisi f?Fi;>i, 

C^ ^Itf 51 'Sl^c^ 1 

•Bitf^ JIS( '5(t*11 "siti:*? s(C5?, 

’jc?! cn > 1 ^ f*ttfC5 c*f? ^imtcij i 

5tf^^1 C^f^ C*I C‘5l\i5?f, 

'®ft ^T«, ’Itft I 

^aitc^tc^, ^^^1 5irc^, 

5IJI '5C^ «t®t^ ’fl!:?l1 i)1 ^C?( I 

Siatf Jlft5C*l, fr? 

^tCf 51C® JiC^ 'Stf? ^C?l 1 
C^ S|5t m C?^ 5|S?, 

C2f?i '«w c^ta, fJi^i ^«t II 


cM^ <1151 <11 5if% ^[cii I 
<11^ ^Ta "siTa 'sitcjf, c^ frctf c.^^ ^tc^r, 
^«l5ia ^nt, ^Jis ’Wata'QCJi ii 
ca c’fcf %a ’tfca m ca 'slca cf 
^«il ?f^T5{c»it5iil, ^^ at<!f a^itcR 1 
<2t!:at^Ji, 

’it^ca ^lasitiisa, »ilfa ^la^scsi 1 
•afc^ 'sifaast?, a*?! sift's iil <$Ta, 
aft f%| ^ffca* ¥«!, 'siftfca 5ac«i ii 

- — ^ 
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>2tW3KSl m 

f^ 55 1 

5?i:^ ^“^31 T:‘tT^911 Jlf5®T^^ f555 5ff^T5 

«^f?l ^ifC? "Its? 5^1® ?FC5 ; f^l J?t^?f^t<lC«l C>\ W5 ^T351 
’ff5«fi; ^ttfir snt I ‘^'5^:*) CTt ’j«tPPif5% 

«!M5 »fNf^ 'S 5i«r5 I 

■gr?! Q1F-ft!:*l5 f^^si5 ■nf'5*«lfsp®l 

■■swra ^Tfn5l I ^5 fn^Cit^ ««^5fJ)5S 

^CTIf^WTlK t5 C^tr^ ffC«tJf. 5l5r?1 ^r5TC5f Ciff^ratC^JT, 

<tf5t^i #t5T;:^ ??5il i Jtf « ‘^- 

jFff 3 C5ri’=»tl^’5 Tsrtf^C^t 5tJr6$’ ^"*51 C5^$CK ■’5’t 

^?(C$^ 1 CT’lir.^^ '^r5t5 f5?l I ^i5T5 

«|.5tiKT%.5f -45?^ C59rl 5t'5, «ITf5p!;»1 5^r.^ 

5^'5 I '«rai 5ti:®1 5^^^ 

5^, ^f5tC¥ C^5 ^1 I 

c«il5f 

1^1^ 3TC5S «tf%^t5-'^fra*t 5^51^? ; '^1^ 

'S •sHstftlSC’? '^t5t^1 C^H ^»n '51^51 

5f5’«(rfj(5 ( Atton(lanc*> Rogister ) '5T5 1 



C>l1«tisifq Ctfft I 


wt f^^tl 

$5^ TTSIC?! I -SIS 

.^f?T?l 5f5) ^^?I5f»(T<l 

??f I • ^ si^T*f?r 

S;U'5 %fi;^ srfj] 3r(>t ^sis? 

W "snf^^ ^1^31 ! C^I >Ftf1^T' Jftw?t 

*ii:^ 5ift 1 '<9^irfCT?i 

^t5T^ ifTf^3fT!3|S'‘[ r.®t5f ?t5lff5T I 

'-Q^-ril^I?! ?lTfC-fft I C'lT»1^t5ff? Jf'*!- 

ttCj 5(r.^Ml5(Ttl ¥t?l^t6^f5 ^l>l 

ftfi?' ffc^isf 1 #T5tat r,7rt«tisif« 

CSttt<f ^fi’^ stfiff I ■5!«(n^"<P- 

"arm c^lMrstf^ C*tftt •QWSflCTa l *<it» 

^c?!s ■^5’=^f$ C'«^ 

OT ‘ais^fs '2lf^Sl « JTsilsT f^^i t 

'$f5T^ C®Tg1 I 

3[,^'l-'^fgi:^ ■?p^1 stai 4t 's:l-<f’4 

'<8iF^tw sirfctfft ^mfm 

a5if6^f3^-«(Tfl% ^fasl f^tc^ 1 ^15’^ 

'« ^ft?i ^^1 (?rt‘ti3if«i ^•l?-’i1%a}1ft 

feeiH ; ya^WST C?lt«->Tt^^‘l-f^ «f<!t*(t^f<(t 5lt^ I 

c«it«-’^f^ >f^R csi?F*r®^s*f 

f5»I I 



c*rfr I 


<£1^S(^T^ C^C^’-f 

f^f<11 C^ ^fsc^ ? ^t’il- 

JTlftC^ ?l ^irw RTit*f I 

3!«, ??f«?n ’ff?isR-f^5j5 5ff%il f|«i ^■\ I 

f^’I*fl ’ll^^ I S(^ >11551 

(r»TC^ ^fs?, C«TCW5 

55i5i^t^r fji^f!:55 m “sisf 515 ■^fuirt iiif 

31^115 55 ; f^Pl C>T ^tr.?(5 5fSff5 5t^T'< 

C«Iti:^5 RT5l5r i2fWsi ^f55l ',»lt>I5Ii:5 RT5l^ 

355l't5l ^F^t’f ■»f51 ■5rf^5fi:f5T I R1^5. S 

'5!t5fft5 3fr.5T5 RTOTSfJl S C5 fi^t5 '2fC5TW*l, 

•5f^':'j5 55 C5, ^£1551¥f5 ^C5 9 JtJJTCSf C5 "5f«!5 

I '-5551 ^^f<t ^T5t5t EC^ 5Pg I 

’215 ’a^irtC55 C5^ ^tfiJPPK^ni f5lkl<l5 f6'5- 

■^^»tfft fe^R 1 ’3^1:5? (i)5? ’3f^ii:55 R*i5 i:>i^- 

’«T!:5 ? 1 ^J 1 5sf551 f^5tt?Jl I 

■ ^‘tWTsi ^fsiFl^ 5^5t5 ^5 'Q'?pift!;55 f^f5!:5t‘4 

55 1 i5«t55 ^t5t5 55>t 5<?,>I5 5*|S5t>I I ’^=®5l? *3.^5 

5'^‘tii:5^'l 'S f‘3'^t5lR-f55i:5 1315 '^■?Fif1r>T5 
f^-ni^5f’^5T-«t5 'Sf5't ■5if5i:’« 5t5T 1 

^ C>1 >Ri:5—(R^ >15^^15 f^c;5« R«t5 R5?fe51 

5i:«tl 1 f5i;>ra«i >i*N>i1i:5 '^;<t-ftf5C5T5 

C55in ^f«tf^, ’315 '«^Rli:>r5 srt?^ I5f5t5 R«R f^ Ri I 



9 c*flt I 

'S ^ssn^ *1^ C3F“I 'S M<S!f.^ «(t5®t 

■^^!|1, siCJTtfJim 1 PPW’f 

■^f^i 

35if?(-JR ^f^ff®I I r,>lt 

'5T51 5^c»lt ^lf?ic^5l, 

^t5rt^^ srn:5^ ?s-tw"<i c55-'!ir<iT^t?i f? 

I 

'9^<fTi:®T?i H^f?!:fTr.5f?i ^f53i5t^ 

CT TSsfl?. ^SiT^ 3(1>f, 

ftfjR ^‘5f ISfTg S(tJ1 c?<fn 5^, r.^ts^ C^%'S, 

«rftr.^ I ^5|1 ■5i'Ri5 ^Tf?i!;’r 'sitfir.?!? ^isra 

5if5^i3i “■snsf «ih sn. 

sni:^? »mi. "sil^te sitr-Ji ^t5 ji 1. ^fsi'S c«ir.?rt 

STl l” I sn stc*!, 

'ST^ ^ I #l'Sf^Tf& *[t^/.«ff^^ 

fwr.^^ ^1 I i3'^'t‘iw<! '®lf^CT?( r.»it»itw 

^151 c-ff’rai fjr:^<( ■ssfr^ 

osfF-sna ^nstl csli 'S^p^ftc^ra 

'*Ft'5?n 5^91 

“•ft'S ill, <fT9.— 5f<«|il ifl «tff^^ ill 1” 

<i^ii'F5l ’stf^ft 5Tf ^fs fsilstr,?! yiJi-sitcii ^f^itsin, “ 4 ? 

'sfl# f^il filil ^f|il^ ^i^«tti:<i 

^«R c^FNm fif^ ill, ill f^-^Ftcs] 



(?Tt*ttsrf*l Wft I 


i 

fif^, Rl I” '^^IR fRRl ^'?C5 

I R’^iTfC? R^IR ’Itt^ RtR*<f Rt^ <(C^ Rl I ( ^ ) 

'tS^'fTCR?? ®R^ R?:R5F RR^ <lC3i?l RCSf CRRi '^fRCsR I 
RtRTRfftR RT^R Rf%<f ffR Rl I «ff^ 

C^% RtRRf Rfltra ■srffRfl 'a^-ftCRR W.W CRRi fsfR 

Rtnfi RffsraR Rl, fRt^?!, Rt^f RU? R3>t3I RtRCR^R, 

'Sffs llfRC^R I (?PfR (SlRTlCR fRC®? -RCRR 

RiffCS f.fC^R Rl I C^R 'StRsfR R?R^, 

^Srfff?! R 1 S 5 Rt 1 Rir.RR fRRtgRfsC^ RlitR Rtf^CR 

Rf^RtR RfR^PfR f5R Rl -HR's RtCRR R^rsRTCR 'SR^fftR CR 
RfR^fR 5ffR RS«RS StPR RsfRC^R R1 1 fRRTR Rt^f*l3i 

%»CRR? 'QRRiRfR RfR5R RfSRI Rltc^flf I Rl^ CRRR 

^RRR ’jSifecRf RTRTRftCR, CRIrR 'S ’ifR't^ RRCR R1Ri^ 
RT'I RlfRRff¥r,RR, RTRtR R[jR«, '4^ R^RTR Rlf^f^RtCRR 

( > ) ^RR'I CRRIRfR CvfftR ^CR^ f^RlR m SRCRR 

RRCRi RTR R§Rl ^CIR CR1RT I R|^ RI^RTRTR ‘2tRR 

Rf^T^fR RfR^ RsfRfl ^fifR C58l Rs^fflRlS “Rs” R'^R 
'StCR Mrc« RR<' ^R Rlt I 'f ^ r»fR ’^‘1 ^fRCR^ 

R^ CRRtt f^Rs ISrs RjfRRi “RS” f^lf^ Rl RffRCR ^CRS 
RTtc^ fRtRR Rl I RCRRf CRRTR RCRR^ C^tR ’fR fl^ 
^fRRl “Rf” fRf^Rl Rl^tc^ CRRttCRR 'RR^ RttC'® ’Rt^CRR 1 
fRRRi ^^R iRRfRtai fR’51 “^CSiR fiR^fR SfS ^RCRR ^TStR 

^R I 





'Stl^ ff?n 

^(tc^ I— JTsjtc^g ’^csp ^66 ^sK i 

i^rt^^T 5(tf *if^ '^t^r^ift 5^ 1 ‘ii c^i53 '■s^sftCT^ 

5(^ ’Pi’fffiJr-'^^f^ ^^r.^il'^ii yp^R’f 

c^, fsfii “c^fvft? c’lW^tfs” ■^f^ 

JTI I '51?® “illl 5?® ®? 'Q?^«fti7TrI 

^tc?, '■iFT?*i 'SiCT-g? ^r.sit 'S??'^r.R? '5i»n?- 

?rn®t? 5lt'?''[f55 ^^5;gf/;^>t ?F|<fr -^fg?;-® <11? ; -5 f??C? 

'Q?'<ftCT? f^®t5f?t C^ftT C^t?f 1 

®C«r n'ISF g?5.ftc?? "sif® 'S 

■'■<%? ’fft?! j(ff?tc?f<i®T5n ’flt?5tfsF '^t5t? 5r‘‘!?’rf?f*f 

^r?;:'5 Sllfjf^i 1 ^fs'T? sffegp;^ sif^- 

S!5tt?I erfMT^I® ?^?®1 I C’fS 

«i?i;?i f?®® ’s f?®? I fulfils 

^f® 'tt5T? c?n5ist-7pcyf®-^f® '2fr.?t5i ?'r??1 

®«,'SF«tl'!. ?T^?5 »rf^ fic®® I 

JTg^fcif '■^'1 ■sifil ®1f?f?1 '5rtf®fi 

?ltfT? ^CSf ®T?T® ®!:5f ®*f%t 

®T5f® 'sn^Tt® ?1 ®t!:5I® ®ft®*! ; ■®C<I, ’^SI- 

®t?t® 

'sif® 'si^^Jt;;?® jimt ®t?t® cfft^NT s c®®tfff? i?rt^ 
v|?t? file's® Cfi® ^t® "It^® 

®f®® ®rf®'5 I 



Bf^ Ciftt I 


V 

; ■■■sfOT ^3)% sTTsil 

a;>s^|-si 4 5If» I Cn 

■5(Tr.^5in ^i^C^i'S, JTf>l1 

i^CS I ■-£! ^9(1 li«F C'l, gj?[ <9?5*f1t51<r 

e CT(Bf3I9j< fs(|j|T^ft?l !(f^?[1 :Jfft?f S(!^v;,ftt';?p 

®iR'9^3f(;«(r 9j5ftiT 9f(:f| Tirfa^i i 

c<fni:^ ^?f?f jti# s 

1^31 8 5('ii»r!;^<i -511 sT^ '5r?»ii i 

fs'f J[S(% sTTir 7!T?nfl‘5, 

fs^ra 0^85^8 cssis^f <:5|\?ic<i^ f^5}?( 

I 9SR 8 '9?:‘l?i Rft^lfr ^»R 

8«f''f^f6 ^fe'5 JTfil, ’S’R i^fSTa 5(1^1 RfsP5t^^*F 
stfi ’iCKi JTW r<r.f'*i?(tf>i^ ^^>fTt ii'ffar.^ps! 

?5<frj 9fif«p« i 

*n!JIRI «18, ■^CW 551 ^tft ^tt ; ^lfl?:T C^tt^ 

cf*! •^ft c»ts «t5( ; (Xi’ifrR 9tlf9pr.^ f” fsin's ^ir.gg 'iit 

ts^i ^ttcaffcl 'sas'Rfs 

5pTk^ I sji^ RT'i'f!;"! JTtfa?:^5i:st?ff'a 

5TtcarR§a staia ^fa afat^'a':aii c^aft r«(»!:«i 

aril arfaal, ai ^i^ai, aR a^faara ’tatsK f^atfi(C5i?ir cn 
*ia1^ 5rf^t*l3i ^sRa — aff?tat jr-^j^ i aa^riJf- 

c^ 5ii%.ar«i^nrta atnaa^i '9a'«ftc?!a Bf»t^a ast i 

^ ttaiScas- ^aa-a^-sTfCaa ^<-^R af^al aiia asfac^a r 



c*rtnprf''i c<fft I 


^siTR?nr ®5» yq’F^ C’ftn’f^sff 

^ f®«T I '^P *fl^t5IT^ -il^ •^fi:< ^»[fw 

C5i\i) fit?!,— ^rffifec^ 5^^ CT, ’tr^tircsit^, 

»rwrt^, ’iTst^ c*il 

I 5ffffe 4 s 5p51 *(f4^ CT, C®1^^ ’ll 

gitJ( s ^p?i-»t^-fii*m ^f«rai 

c^j( I c^t *rs(^ ft'sfl's 

#s,— c^r 4^ '^rf^s ^T*f ^ffs^ sri i 4^’i 

3m 4’iFifi 43^ ?fe?I1, csrr^ i?TSlTt9l ’tff^2tfs(?P 

^ C5!'^5tC5?l f^!RF ^ ’TSIt?, sd iff <I'(%9 'Slf^ ^Tff ?f' 

'®tCT 4^ c^\ Bifffftcf ! c^fif 3Tff:sf Mf* 

|Tf^ ^s iff I 3i;^lf:?t^t fsT^-^5f^if%5F ’FRs- 

■?F<»R 

ft<lf^!l ^f<I«l fsfjf ^i^?f ■« I Sfl 

'if'f’f 4^fS ’iSsffif fswpi^^T csf^f 
>im ^fen sffs^itcf j ^rt 
^<1 ^f^ifi (?p%?iJf “'c^^ ?— c?[ ^Jfi;<i, ^rfff »wRi, 

(Tf^ c^ <RR •? ill, — c^f niCT in I” c®it^^i 
'sjaff ® 5^ >2tT^ <t5>ri ^fti c’fsf i ^Sf¥f»5 

iff fn^?i ^ifntnif^ nc^rncsf cn^'?fe?(t?i 

«JtW l?^ei ,— '«tf »I?iiRf ’tf'S^ CM in !— '«SiFin!?l3 

srffciftt?! iftiffn^ fttf^ « 'Sf»rtf%^ snsff's ^ 5itf?i»i \ 

^*r: cn f^if c«m, ’t’l f^n c’fsf, #if:^ “CTt^ c ^ 

c»ri cfr«?n 5n“ 4t ^?i5 n^Tf^ ttff^ f:<i 



(?lf«tisrf^ t'fft I » 

«llf?|5I jr— (71 fV ’5l»nf% I 

5¥#«1 

^13 ^tc>l, c^t:^ ^lfil^f<t >IS|^ r.Ji^«ttr.j^ c»11^i6<) 
JllR sits, ^rtcsi 'Sitfiii:^, Tt5l5<F (7!^ 

fifii 3?tc^ ’^ffsrsfe Jii 1” ?iifc'.tfra «n^- 

Hifi?, S ^.f^sisj iSfs-ni r/T 

^tsiT#t^s{ 1? sn!:?[3 t<)f'H( "^*(^<1*! 

(71 fjiiTtif^'S 5t«nff*'—(;»? 

'"stfer?! cn ’>7151 ^JiJir^i:^ xi'i 

siw? 'srrcf ? ^<1 af^ft i 

;ics(T «rtf^fi siT'ji^i^iTra %^i^sin. ^I6f^- sit^?t^, 
(Tftsfg « %si^rt »lf9»t^ 5t5lffs;, 

— fcfi) ;ir5ir.?p f.(tf«ir.^ ^t^^if'Ksi-.i i (?) 

( ^) f^Cif< ?if5'5 “®R s ’F'S” ’3'_^r.^<l Tfl?:?! "Sfj 

^ <tRj ^flcsi ^Slf #t^(7I<I ’iit StaH 

^«!:‘5 Tf?(, I 

“’IjS fRl^^ f'l^sitqsi^ st’tsi 'ilt 

(7! .451^ ^fi:^ cn 

^f% t^WlfifCn I Tf5l HI stcsi. ^ 

^<(5 ^’tCif'f f^IC^n ^TTil JTl 1 ^SI?F ^51 ^1 njfBlC*! 
*ffa*ttw ’J^gri f^^lJtt^i 'sjci^'sfi ni si^w I f*P^ 

«fl^^ (2f«tCJl ^[^irl ajt^t^ flf^fa 'SjgsffC^ 

''iln (7ft fl^^lf% ^t>fc4ii ^csf ^t^toni ft’f'i 



1 


^ O 


?mT, ^ c2f'ipf-d\?R’FtsT sr?B(?l 

.^’^CfT'f 's ■^^4^ ^ 'srf^iFfs 

^»Rs ^n"^c45 t?tr*[f«R H I 
(<lt '?fffffl[ =^5[»r C^t^f 

^2^'fTi[— cjffc§<t fw fit;? fjt^t^^«i '« 

®f5I *^fJI I— '«t5l'S ®5Tf> ®ftf4r5 

'siT‘^f« ■^ffwl fan:«i«f %ff|i:5|ST i c^t (Sfit'l 

^f5ica[<i 'srf^ ^3 'Q^itt'Tnf ^3ic4\3i’r®i 
f4?*( ^?n 5f«i!:'5cf5? r 

f^SI- <ilCif!:*t ^f«T« f%iTl ’tifl ^'i I ^w- 

(7T I nr.-?! 


s?5(Jr ??f I -^?rig >tiSff5; ^iftr?!*! f-f’I I iTFtJJ W .<1^ 

^ff^Cs t<lT5fJ{ ^ia<| ^'5 '5f5t?r CSlf§ C^pf^^ll ^31??( <4^15 
5p®I»ti:^ '5f^:5 Cff’tsi ■JFl'rC^ “551 ^W'l 

ffTfiSc^ 45 c®i4 ^f5f f 4?i5r H- 

*r?rf?t‘tl ■'S r.-spi'sf*’ fe®i55, c^sr 5n?i«t 

(7, TO i£l?si 

‘'^tc^<ltnt.f5f»(f5 ^tC5( cm C®14, 5t^. ^ ^1?T C»r8 
c«14 6t^” I '$r?f!:‘5 CT^ ^p> '®lt^ CSJti:^ 

♦rsJTt ®i^l ?;f«r5 ^m\ i f*pfsp®i 4c?i c»r^ 

f^ ^«155 C^Jf 'srfstN 

lilJR 5.^«I, 4p5C5ir C^R %f ■«<^5Rt -^Ff^sittri 'il4f<5 





<4^ ’^5*1 ^irf^' 

I ^ f^sr?i ’®?r 

sfc^fi^l ?tc^ "srfw *flt^1i:<5t ^65^ 'S)fwt?T 

I >i3{c^ 35';?i -ni^ ®fe9i5( i 

r.^5l|r.?iT<f c^iT^ ^5-<7CW ’tlW® 

3131^ 1 ’flr^ra w-fR 

ritl’l ^’?ra RfsppR ^?n 

<rrt’fr^ >ir,5ff? J(f^ \ ?t<i5ffR<J fi(®i-'5rt5,R 

2ffit ^rft^rf^. ^f^T?! 

>^ife^<t ^it'sai s '2t’t*f ?S51 (;^% M 531 

^ITf’^R SIT'S nic^ I 'if 5fW 

's sitfCiflt ’5i^f?r c^aisiR c«iTi:^5 fsTifif^i? 
■f -rs ffcqsi I ^rR ’tc^ ii^^iR '>'»nr^'ft w?f »rf^R 

(Rl^ f^ST ^f® ?” ®f^ f®SI f'^il 

'^«l1 ^f^C® <iffC^si '<T^'^ ’atgt^F .f^RI 

’fc?f c^t c^ff*!!:® nisin ^11 ? 

fflf’ti;® , «1t S ®T?l!:^ 51^51 qi^c® ?(f^S 1 ” il-jp^si siRtSI 

C«lT^W ii'^is ^«fi ^^c® 5lt®R ■ilt‘'iR’t 

■^T®?®! ?t?[tc5 ent JicH -Jf'^ '(R*ti 

C?! ^j^C’FS ^ ^<«n. ^fe® I C^rai’t *(t5‘f1 
in:??, f . ^tf® f*wt^ ®W 

(■SIR 'S ^ ■®^'#— ^*1 <5^ ) 





cw^-1 


C^ICT?( ’rfStC® tiW3*t wt 

'B(fw(? ftfl '®'f^ 

«Ffa?ti, ’[‘f ^t?n s(T3il 

CIF-n 3 ;?®^ ?Ff«C^CfH ! — ^f3[ ’^<1 

3115 3(^51 ■'fliC'sf ^rs I '55^'fl’l 

'snsiic^F "*3^ 

'55t<(f$ 5S?(j ?llf«l!:®13T,— "Sllfst f 

3rr5i “^fsi i{i sfi f<i?i^ \” 

‘“sTtfs? ^C5)?i ‘3J1 ?5r.^3 (’ — 5 ^<*11 

^’^ICT f SflCP 

f^^ft ;•— 3)1 I 
(ilf’l ^&3rj ^fsf?F 'sicS 3(rt I . ^•■■ 

;gsil 5tffr.f. C^Te-^SI^I 'S®!'^- 

C«1T® HI »t.f^w 

’IRfl 3(1 ; ?3I5 IS^vflcn? ^3)^ *15C^ 

'®i^j( 5t?ii t<i'gi-^'5|’^n3( '5['5Tf«(^ '<1*11 Hf^i;53i, 

’«rt^tf^, c^% HTBtHtlt, «t®i Hc? I “if^ 3I13li:^^T?( 

'Sl^^S’f S|3131S:^R^ *tft'«3(’, — fpqsiT® 'C^tHf? ?tt5 3rft ; — 

’f-®l ’f-ftc^, 51’ 3(t3i"8 <p’c?11 Hi, 5F®I«f(5l 
f<1«(!5l HHC? ^■®’ >’ 

‘^f^i^i 3(1^1 3i^tt ’3C31V H|5(1 fnc^H I 

3ii^^5si ni®iH ■’pfa^n fa>it5t5 f’lW 
^<t?i f^a ^fac® ®nf^c*iH i 5 ^ i2r«tH c^acna 



ciftt 1 


'tff nft’FtS ?51 

HTT’tf?! I f?, ^31 >IC’^f56 ^si 

m 8 c^ ’tfiispi 

v|sf?c:f7:fJT ;— ^f5 ^3t5l1?FRt«t 5i:^f^»n’f?f ( ftfsi ’flPsJ ’Tf^^- 
■^f'^1 ?!t'5f cic^ siTt!;^?fT<i fn ) ^ Ji^ni "Sf^nw? ^I'siitft 
«*r!f%n'5Sf ii^; ’grg '■9^fft>lC'!F »ffwl fsf^ 

‘yi'^i ^5i ’ifi w *f1?l Jt?!!!;?, 

5^®!? 5*1 ! — ■sir.'^ CTr'fRl 5[*Ffe OT l’ 

Bflf^'l''? ’TTf^rai wr5 

-fJl -8 5^*11 ?%515t,— ^?r®ltc«<1 ^1>Wl 

WA . 1 '»T®i s’cw— «T®|t 

"si^c^p ^»R8 ’iti? fW'S ^ I 

■t:’c“& 5%^ I — s5i .?r*i^ ■'i^i jit;? I ^fsr ■'tf-t^ 

^Tfst I”'.' srfT^sft 5i3i tt®iw ^T:*iT*ft«(Trg'S 

''S't^fJi '« ?t?iT8 '«<Ftfi»i;:^ ’^rr.TiJT Jit^- 

«f5T5i, <5^ ’t!?T'3t w ’^Isi 5f®-i?:^, ?i:*f 

■53^;>! i£l^ Ji;^t<f 

^f®;i:®!JI,— “'srfJl ] '47^^ . cut C^JT (7[t«tt^ FT^^S ^fsj 

*ft»t itc^it '5iTfs( 1” PFI TItra; 

'?M — 5rt^t«^l ’fRJT *riirai^ JTtt \ — 

'WiTi's *!tf^?[i, c^Kfi ®!t?rt, 

I ®tfjT JTi, siTftWf^ ftc^ j(1 





*fT^t!r wtffCT? 5)1 

C>I ftfq '• ^^nvf*! ^R1, 

'SI'MI? ’^«t f&tff&- '^1 CT 

«tT?l '(TT '^l'Slf^'^1 5(1 

i£l^n f5(tly -sr^ftc^ ?jf^5l 

c^fk^r, #f?i:5[ <i§r 's ■:?f5?i 5rf5i5issi ^Ff^^rs 

e5ff<^rs— ^«ws--(?p’5Ts ai'? 

‘A'^‘s ^ffsitrwr't ^»R c^l5( ‘5^?tt5^ ■^f^r 

arr^ I stc®! ’fill rj\ ^t5it55(i ^F*!’ 

^T^r<i I 

m 'WT!?r^ f^ifi'St?! ^ 

^tf^si,— 3R*:? «3;3wsi « ■^^5( *3ff ^ttn 

,— ^«R (7i^ ‘SrifKl 5(!f5 

artfstt ^c«l ^irr^iJrftil ?pf?;r.-«i( l— >1?FSTC^ ■5im^r»t 
<!if^?(1 '«ii«f^f?i jjff^ >T^5i!:<p >f?^^ s >53^9ff^^s 

5W«f I »I5I^( W f*r«^1 

C*fT<n'^Tf5(^5( '2t?t^, ^i.^i<l mtc*!, ^1 — 

“c^cq srfw, dc®, 

I” 

isrsfa ^?ir?i 

f^’^l’l %1— 3PI^'« fsil 5p?tT?[ 

1^5(1 I 'Sl^ 

sn i— 5|rf^ ’^*1 





1 ’ara '©wtc^a in^f!:*rft- ■■^t»5f®T 
»tt*Rtlf^-ft^?I*l iTl ; f¥? 

'sit’^ I 

(?F? ’S^PFS'fc^ . *n^^? '^t!:^ ‘'ctw 'Qt^i 

fifR ^7:^5?, '‘^«R's ^iR ^1f ■'8 RW ^»f* 

^fJ^'S.Rl 1 ^fsf 'S5 '{ 

aim c^RR ^«tlu ’tlffc^ Rl ! 47:^ f^.^f^i 

RcTR SRel 5591 •prf^SC^ 1 — SHRl stTR [ 

’^Rl i;t5l ^f^'SRll” 

'ar<5 'g<p?TiR<i c-^^^?t!;>i ^^fftt "SRiTiti:^ cm c^ii^i 

?%l ^l^ 'S^Tf’ITl 3£t^'| 'il^r 

^J-r UTISIT 2t»t ^f9f| ^?it«t 91^9 CTR (RFR f^«i7! 

^5i I 5Rt«l ^f^s ■srRC^W ^ffistHtCTITT '8 

5i'55^R 51519-51 -^ff?!;^ 1 ?Rt*l 

“iff R1 ! C^RR <2fC9f5r57 ? l^fsj 

(R«t7R I ^It^l RtCf C^t!; iS 

RfsRi ^51^ ciff^c^ ’tit ! — rRr 1 cwf’irs 

’tltCaft !” 5i5fHf<j (2f(Kc;i 

>8 -0^ “ff, tf, 7(f?n ftf ^»1 

'5lTf57i;=s RtTIf ? '8?!^ (R9^ ^«f1,— C«fWR%11 — 

^ ^9 III I ^5TO Tf?!! 9fiii;5 ^ I” 

’Sr^ 'QWWtTR^ srl'ffeltC?!?! ’t?! ^STRi 

;— ’RR 3t«li»lsitC®r?l '2Rt?l^ 

^irRl«l 1(1^ ar?l '«^?t!?T^l 5#5 ^f^1' 



cjflt I 


fe9R, «rt*t?rt?«f1 ?II% 

%9R, ^isrttw?i C'l '^<lc?rt5*i 

siwT 'sit^nrl 4^5? '5rf*w<i 
^c? ( '«<wti3i?i ^C3j ) #l^JiTfw ^?ir5 ?rft i” 
sit^riT *135 ^'!,^*tr'^ »i'sif s wti? ^ft 

'stsic^ ’A 

I” 5!!ff^-f^?rt ^"^st m 

■s)!;i[?FQf^ sr^f'^R 5??n sTtfk’Psi^Tart^ 

^[T?|(/5 W?!'§ 5fin I 

5r?i3i-r63i ^twT55^i 'sit^s ^]i:i^sf<9f5i <p?!i 

'jfs®’ 1 C>T-9f^ I 

^r.HfTtni«iTni I 



C# I 

( O 

»i»T cifc'ra 

f5*i; 5lf55l1 C^?IJI?5f 
^■!t<lf^«!:<(? '9C«1 '5f«|f%^ ^?5)^ 

f#i(3?, 5f^'t I 

5FW 5rf^fi?( srt^t 

^E5 ^51% I 

j^jgfjiTTF ^t?[i '5it«’fJit<i fe^5? I ii«tf?i «itf^?rl 

':^»ii 1 ■'Q^fft^i ^ 6tf^ 

(Tit W^c'® 4^? 5iltl<( 

fT>®l stfl ^f<ic^ff^l5(, 3tt^ C«T’I 

JR?! ^srlr.5F 5(si^ fif^l c«t5!T^ ’Itf ^f<i1 

C^f^^rl CtR 1 4^? <lt'5Rn^S 

4^ f^?! ’ttc^ |f®?l1 sitf?, 'Sit'tll® 3TtC^ 1 ciit 

'®r®T=s 3#(I%5isi, s "stWc^ ispsiN^ 

>^*1 ?prR I (?I^ ^^C'® '®rtf^ 'SiR’l 



CTMtsil^ wft I 


^ t ^f?I Stt^?l Cff^fe^%»R, 

'®t5t^ i?r^tif I fs^- 

Tr?i%? ^'^•s f^»f? fn^t^fif 1” 

Cft®! ^'5,Jf?I ^?IC>I m ■■2t^ 

I f%fjl ?lf^ ^r%l ’iflsfsi «Rtl 

^’f?! fir»<i <rff?f?(l ^ 2 R I ?if^ 

I” f <tl JTl C^ts? ’F’Nt f? ^n, c£|t 

^<!f1 <3<I[C^ f%lR JT5?t5?I I 0fc<( 5I«R fsfj? 

“(R^ rHI j?? I # ’“fM f?p ?” 

fsrcsf^ ^t?[ <i|Ji, ca, I 

f*wc'5p^ ^rft^ iR I c’lr^i 

JTl I c*iw 

<2ff^ I sit^ f%wR1 

“ct Ttc^ Rt?:’! c^ fw®! f’ 

^'l?l I “Rfjl fe?R, I” ^C91JT, 

5fR5 ft ^ i?^C5 #tf?i:^ fifwc^ f?f?^ Rt^- 

esCW ? Rt?! (7t^ 6t^ft ?^?tfi ^<tC«N ? m ^It«fi 
^\ 1 ia<*tl!R ?I1 f%f ’Its, RtSTt?! I” ’ft? Rffl^- 
’icetl f$t^ ^ ’^tiR R|Rf% CfR I 

^t®! <«tti:^ I ^«ttf 

(R»t ’|Jit?t ^51 1 sitcji »t« i5t^1 ’ff^i;^ I 



CTWNfJI (Tfft I 


sfutt 5^1 ifl’ttcJi 'srt^ «JfTl 5^i;?i jtI i 

CJJ’TfCT sf^c^ I f^fl^t^I ’JW 

^tn jfl I” 

5^, 'stWi Jfl I ^rtc®?! ;2t^Tf»n I 

im ctif«ir5ff, sisf^i I ^frf<t "si’f 

sit^i^'S 'siwa f^i^fcw i” 

(?i f*fit ^ CT 

st?t^ '«T?in ^tf%5i I “-s^t^if^fi 

c^mt? f^'Sf^ ?ff^^ fl^i ill, 4»(iT 
c^tr¥<( Ji^r^Tiisfsi 'SKii^ fit* 3 i 'ij iptsf ci;tirt?i c^^in 

»t5i c^fii 5^51 1” 

5('5^<it?[‘n “)« ^«,>i?i ii'2?tf% cff^sii 

I '2tf%fifi( ^i:5<( 

flfifc^iii >£1^ ?"tf«ir.^i{ (?i 
cqt^fe?t<i <2r^^ I cft^ f.^1^ 

¥«R« fsfit iitt 1 “c<i sHc^, :c5!:5i?l 

Tf5tc^ »13F I” '5!'«f5 Cft^ ci?:«i?rl ^t?( 

^tf5ic®l^ ■•‘tt^«t^ S(t^«l I ’Ifi^ f^TOt m- 

^t5?I«l fl^ 1 ^1 ^tvSl- 

fl^l in, >2tt'$TT f^TOI «'5t^lCil^ 
il^v '5(^iF 1 atc^gl l£li!F W?( ^^t?I ^!R 

f^HtfesR 1 ^f?tcif?l '^filll ^ 

’?^t!:?rt^et^ #1 #r?( i2f*t?>ri i 







sfl (2r«fc^ 

C^RSl \fwff « ^t?f^ (il-?Fig 

c^fjf ■'81F5^ ^t?:% m I f^fiR 

<il<R ^Ftc^ CW^ ^fw CT^1 ^6^1 I” 

^ “’W '5rt5if!:tfa (TPt^i »j^ 

STtC"® 5?1 I" f%fj? #1C5IJI^ ^ ^«I1 

^ft'S JTl I "srW? tqsR ^t^Ftll'S (Stfs 5|t?(1 Hit r 

r?m5, ^65f^!5^ C#(C5I ‘2WM I 

3rdf»rtf * isrg^ ^?i i c«ti:^?i fe?? gi^Rfw’tc^ 

>rrsfc^ sR^i ■’Fi:^ i “= 511511 ^ 

sjtC?^ ^fC*l ^iniivorsiil i)ray(‘r’' ??[ 

f^^i I wlrs^’fi ^ ^<!,ni:3i 1 

’ifar^Fl, ^^s-5j I 

* A NOTABLE social function took place yesterday, in connection with the 
death of the mother of one of our High Court Judges— the last not the least. Baboo 
Ourudas Banerjee had fallen so ill from exposure and strain in attendance upon his 
mother, that he was unable to perform the obsequial ceremony of the 1 0th day. 
He took the first opportunity after his recovery of performing it. Yesterday was 
the Day of Assembly, and of the consecration of the Bull and of Gifts for the soul 
of the deceased. The weather which had been foul and rainy from the previous 
week was arrested for the day— in deference, as Hindus believe, to the pious old 
Brahmani gone to her rest. It is needless to say that everybody attended on 
whom— according to our beautiful mourning custom— Baboo Banerjec had waited. 
The articles consecrated were all substantial. If the silver vessels were small, 
they will be given away whole. The process of distribution by cutting to which 
more massive plate is subjected, is shabby and, perhaps, unscriptural. One gift 
was much to our taste- the Vedas published by Pandit Satyabrata Samasrami, of 
which we remarked several sets. This was an improvement. The sraddha is as 
old as the Vedas, and nothing can be a more appropriate offering to Brahmans and 
Pandits on such an occasion. Another point that we noticed with ^eat pleasure 
was in connection with the consecration of the enfranchised Bull. The stamping 
with red-hot iron is a cruel business. In this case, it was a nominal operation. 

REIS AND RAYYET, <November 23. 1889. 





^Ti' 4 f*W2f<f ^fg;:®!, ^?f >nf^i:^T<< 

5fg^f»tTl5i '4^ -sr^^ ?(^ I 

■stfgf^^n « CT*^ -si^lTltil ^tcs, ¥OT1, f5[5I 8 

f^gi c^iT*) siTt 1 w*ic?ni >icfi5 

4t WCT ^2f«iR 1 ^-*1 c«i«n:^?( 

''^^?fc>Tg 5fg^-<)i-sif5l eg 
5t?(tew, 'irW JTSffe^ ^f?l i 

^gst'Q 5T<t^le^g w5ftCT »it^ '^^■t1c^?i 

fwe^?t gm i ^5:tg ^c=frTf’it«(Tra i 

frfK 4^ 

-sitsstg ^51 1 g^rt^tcJig crtgs^’Ptc^ f^^-1 

4 ^ 575 ^ ^e?l frog 'srw^t 4, fg, f^t, 

-sit?!^ ■?pf^gt?i "511^8 4^?! ^ 1 
‘ft^^ JTf^ -^m gstf^^lu it%^, f%f^ 'm 

•5tff¥t>i I ^«tf?( cw?? Wa 

^?itf^ I (?r ^te«i 3(ff>i^ '5rf!:?i8 csitc^g^ 

^5 oiff«ie^ o|tf?(^ 1 ^’tl ^=5 ^^51, 



i2}f®®n f|5i f^fii ^<*rtK ^i>i 

511 1 sii:5»iJr« ^s{5iftc5( fsi^ 5rifk^^^l5rt?( 

^^sr|5i ?il!^«i1 atcM 'i)5F ^5it^t’ri5t 3j;5i i 

^?T?I fl^I ffs fel<Fl ^131 I ^»tt?t ^£|'«F^1 

’tt^ 5'f[55'«’^ ^ *ra5T«t<I C’tt^l^t^t^ ’^I^*tt5l1 '« CFItft^l^?! 
f5(*?T'i ^c^5^ I Jif^ irt'?i:^'% ^tcn-tt^pitc?, 

f^sn:^?( i <ittl 

'« ^5l<t aR‘12 f^fi? f$5^f^^t?( 

'®f5T5Itf5 I m OTf^511, J(lf^5!F6ra^ ^f?% ^t5tr,^ 

CT <115IJI ^tKFll f%5IC^. C^1Slt<I f5tc^^ 

^?[C^ f? I <lf*55l *(tc^^ 3F? -JF^ll 

^r«R 'ST^t?i c*!^ 5i5i!:?[ 'ii^w5^ '-srf^^Tft 

®r|f5I?ll, ^ ^1 ‘2f¥t*f 5(lf«f5F6!s 

5it^ I <>f f5i'?Ftf 'aip>f1>i 

^t?1<l ^5fra<i 3p?( ^!;<!55 1 ’Jr.^ 5?tf^r;-^§l- 

®T3rf^ ^5T?<IT C^T?1 « 5 fw^, C^i{ 5t1 fsi’JtCia 

^|<F ^S(3C5| « I 

5lt?I 'QWtCHl ^1515$ ^i?ffTt’tf!(Tft C§CF(t^ C5Ft'Mlf5(^ 
'Srff^CT ^ I R. ('. Fi. 

Ci|«t5?s€t^ f5^^§ I ?t5I5C^? 'Sff^ 

I ■^5|f c<Ftr.?[ ^?ii, fsfsf ’ll? 




( ^T?! ) 



I R. C. B. C>1^ 

^?.>lC?i^« ^51 1 iil^smi ^1^1, ^r.5ffn*tt«(It^ 

sf5t«ir5?t fn^Pift I 

( •5b-88 %^Vfi ) i8^ sjN ( ^t?- 

ffft ), f5f«lc®, C^5l1 5^1(5, 

I stn® «(ff 

s^c^f, ^tM»Tl’T 5(1^!:^ I 515^ f^ 

fifil S f% isrccw ^tf1 

’rti:<is{ 5jit I w f$f^ C5,^?(r? 

CSrC?)^®! "4f% ^ 1 <1? f?r9t»lt:^ 

il1 I ^ «(lCT Jlt^t ^ 

■-^tl? 5<l, ;<i<(t -tf^t?! C>l!>Rtf^^ 

«f% ^<IT^fl C'T^ I f^^lsjft 

^!7^Tt’Tt<)Tl?( 3(5t«ra <lt^ tlC^ 

I Jlt^ '^?pfft!:^<J 5ft^?I sitsi 5|9rtiJt^t?l‘l ’fC'Sft^ttfTll I 

ftfji c®tw<i!:^^ 'snf^p??! fe» ■; i 

fS'S.’l?! cm^ S 5(Tifiiif-^t^ tlc^^ 

31^ ^51 ffsi I s{#ItFf^ JI5.t*|i:^ 

‘2f5(tJl fe®13 I 'S^<lt3 ^1^3 f“W1- 
'23’lC‘tT ^^3 353^ ^3% is^g'tflsi | 33t3¥.1^t3 'Sflf^ 

C3f33tf3 '$35? ^fil3Ft^t3 CS^ f33rt«13 tl^ 1 i2tf^k^3 
^W5;3ti:3 c®iti:^ C3^3CsiTf3 ^t!:i>j3 i 



^8 ^ I 

f$, -^£5^ ^^T?I ^«(T'!f fe^is? I 

<i!:<[ f»f5f^?[t*ti6^ ^Rsn:®! 5f^i 

I ^tf^fl, '5i9ff«, JTlf^c^^i^tsrrif Jii 

^«fi 

JTt^ 5lt^5T (Tlfsisnf^^ ar^ 

^r^fa afwJi'tt 5itf c»f?t t^tca ^ jftt I 
^aafirta ^ca ?t%ta cf *f ^^f<t <ii^!a w.^ ■, ^f5t3 

^NTafj? sTfaftf^*) c^t^a ’if ^r?T?! 

<*\ ’3?tsiTaT?i fif i 

^fta =5if%s('s afMl >2r1%<^ at^ 'Qipfftac^ 

C5?iTi ftf c*R I fsfji ■stsj’if i;?'^ 

JTt'ff tf ? ^TN ^1 ^I'STKt^ 

i( I 

«fr5 atf 'QWf C?KT^ «f% f5T, 

^ <2tf f%a 

f5?^® f|f sn I *fCia ttc§, -Setl fCf <1 

wf^i:«i, altti:^, c^ata =f f fff i 5j’f 

^|sjC2l% >aai^1 W.^ ^ft?r 

OT% afaa I ^ ^f% fi? I 

^tus (iic^^Tca <t^sf c!!t%^ '« 

1 'sjIh fs^ I 

srrft^ a?^ ita ^a aft€ Ifcfs?, f^fa istaa fa i 
'■aa^ Cfaff?! ftfaata aa atfa^ ^tfta faara a^at^ttaa 
ctftastcaa Tfs? a^fe 'sitas area i a^a C 2 |^ f?e« ara waia 



c^s ^fi’^n ^ftr?F >i’Jrf^ I 

<2rf? ?f§ ot 

■S 6'ff5?*l C«f ^!?rt9|T fesiJ? I 5'lt^^ 

5tlif^5|C^ 5ra’^<I ^ t!«f1 ^^51 C^ 

srtsf ff ?! “tf<f1 5'ft” I '« ^f$- 

f¥5« ^fir ^ t Mjirshmaniil^ “History <>f 

Iiulia”, K('iglitloyl “History of Romo” Koiglitlcy'^ 

“History of Grcoco”, ’t’S f^ti:^^ 

“^fl^ I School Book Society 

^:'g-nt-5f^ (Poetical Roa<1er) ^ ^<11 I 

*rf?R?t f^T9?f5t<I ( Botluiiio ) §!tK 

^51 ^ (Ttmrtfe?! '5t?t^^ ■2t‘t?[C5I '^f^- 

C'S^ ^ I Baruai-(1 

Smitlv^^ ‘^Arithmetic” '8 Playlair'5? “Euclid” i 

'SISJTP^^ *ri#T 

'SWCTI I Jit5lC'iT 

^CTTr’it«(Tr? 5i^T»ra ^r^ipptc^ f'l’Ft 

1 C5?[f <i ^i;?! 

>tt^ W«fP! “Ff^’fti”, ^<If*i?i:<t? “^ttf^fl” 

iSlff® ■^FCW^tfsi CJ^ 51^ I 

*tf8^ 5I^t*raw?t ^5ft5i1 ’18t^c^ 

JTl I >t1^ '8^1^ 

^ ^’tsrpi ^i:?Iit iTft I <£15t-4 ’IH ’t?! f$fs( 



■siijTt’i^ 

<11 f%fi? Scott <41 “Ivaulioc” IfClJf k 

Johnson <41 “Ehvssclas” ^<1tlTt5k It^lT^IC^ ntii 

l^flltflCTS?, ^5tl s(r.<5 ^tlt#f '«tl1 f^pJltl ICI! ^41 <4^1tfs» 

<S|? 1 

Clf^JkSfJt^t'H'f'^'stClsi li«| ^ori Itl 'Sl^ifTl *1^ 

W ^ICI ^Cll, C^lllfflSfp® <lTtft51*l lll^tl, 
53Fll^ « f’lfl*!53f C-fl 5(^1*1141, ^r?tl n^fl^fl C51tl 

lClfTt<1tlTtl s|5T«tCll f¥'^ J 

fi!fi»t6i:®i #f?ti ^ fiwfi ^fimi sftn I 

^l^l 1?^ C«Ttlf I 1*^ life'll IFtJi ^ifTS 

5^ art Cl Cl i%fi 5^r5 fwc<«i 

HI 1 41ff^ ^Cll^SR ft3i <4^ <2flftCl ItffCl HIT 5^11 

HtliTsCf, <411 111 <2tlfl iTlttBl'^ "51511 .Hill 

Hfim I ^11 «fll1, I^CIKI 1}H *llf% ^tlicf ici 
Hfllt, fsfl ^llPtCH flflH H^ltwi, “Pray don’t stretch 
yonr choi’d too tight, it may break” ( Cl% ff C® ItCl ) I 

Cl hnch Hiitsii i^iriS fifiitfeii, ^iifi 'H?! <if®il 
fif^H cHficii, fH'? Ill 'QHitcii 
^5lHi im Hcn 1 111151 ^iSiliSiTss ^ifii ihi 

HfH^ I nci iici f:9tlrii cHlis Hiti ^Hi 1W nfifl 
fllH H®, fsfl cili <fl5^ IFH Hflir®!, <411 CHll« f ISSCH 
<4H^ Hll <tf5 fl Hi ifiH flU® CIH H CHl Hfir.'si 



art 1 sn, «r5i Jin^f 

’fff^C®!, fsfj? 'Sll^tcif '®T?1 ^tC-5 

Blf^iS IFfCi ^?(?(1 1 

5If5rf63i ^t«f s ^SltS? 'Site? ; CT 

«ti1^ 'sm CT p ctf^csi ^T?i ft’tfJi ^f5i?ii J(R n I 
C5?t^ fe^il ’tltft?^*! 

JT^^pt^ 1 <;«(j( i2f«(til f I^CTtctl 

( Trevor ) ftf^F?! fe^lil I ’flftf- 

eslt't^ ‘2t’1t? ^lf«sl « 5f^3t-3(f^C^I flKi, 

^5t^‘f<I ^21 S[5^e2t«( ^ZIR I atS^rff® ’tTtfl5^*l 

^ Jtl, f¥f ^t5t^ ’fitted farst^ 

itws it's I ^te^iftt^iTra jrHc2? 

^t^WTtfl f t!:*f c^rt^isrt^i #t5tt^ tf?r^s ^e^iJt i 

CT “>IT?t, snfiq Jf^t<( '-sitsitc?? S^l c^tJtS 

»rtf% ftfai I” »tlf%2 ^Ci«l ^^esiJI, 

C>1 SIT®| ^5] 151 I ;5?f;5 fsfi, :5(,|-5yi -2f«(fJI 

’tTfft5^«te^ int i ’rtnftB^'te'^F 

OTSfi ^tese? c»ff^?ii ^t?[e?i c'a i” ’iittf- 

5?i«t sttfinn — c^te^ 

c^fsit^ sit3S1 ■^f^C'5 I ^ 

I tr5T^t*tiai ’iTffl52‘i c^iJit^ 

f^C^?( sit®i fte^ts((^T ^f^^t?, f%fit Siifsifs pfC^ 

^r<i ! lilt ■^’ti ^f^t?i ^5f?( %fjt f»fc^ 



?rff?ir$Ji ,' ^ 

■5t5ti '5;tf%«t^ i ^ ?tc!5^ 

ifSR Q fit^C???! JT>3[tSl <('^1 ■?Ff^ ’ITlflSHel y!?!C91^ 3lf1- 

^;w‘i f^^t>i, s "^«tl- 

3?t^« sri 1 ^65 -sisf Jir.f « f^fii 

•?p^s ?(tf% c«tt5i 5 

^*tig?ri, >2rf^ii 1 

S »ttt^8 ^?t?( 1 ^ SR ^C5i?l 

il^«ttR ^5!y?p f^ 5SI3,^?l I f^®R m 

f%R JTtc^ iitc^ c^ifs^m i 

¥^S!R ( O’ SluuiKliiiesy ) ff^ I 

^ f&f^ W 'QlFffR Wf^ ’i^ ^CSR I 

c«11^ ^vsm I 

Rifted '5IiR^«l ^^«(T ’itC’R I ^?tc^ (2rf«t^1 

5^11 srRtJRtT^ C?f«( 5?I 'S^^lR’tfs 

•iV«S JIIRI, Jlt^ '8 f%i7m 3It??1 ^5ff'^ ’ifW 

m\ srt^ Rt!R? ^®r, 

^spRvrf**! ^ >2t<!pl 3H I ^*ffTtR«(lR JRt*t?( fk^m 
*tfw WJl I <i|«|,1^ ^^1 

’ftl^-R <5^ Jjtn '^^iffc^Rj ;iTtC?lf?l?rl 5^ I ’ ^1§t<l 



^ f sifter s{tft(- 

c^stbW^ ■« 5|5c<rf!:?f^ 'Sff^t^ i 

<aiFfrf^ ■^Ttff5^*i 'stTfe^ ’ftft ^ ’flsif^ 

■spf^l 'srfcff't ■^r.<iJT f%f^ (4^ 

^«n #iii ’ttam i c«f^«iT^*i^; ^wmf«iTrt sn?t«ra 
^f?i5i ?i5R I ’frt%^‘i 

m '«^sftCT5 fspF^ CT^'^<^i:?f f^t^ii “How 

iiiiicli do J owe you, my boy ?” C^t?l 

C*R I 

’lTtft5?l*l 5lTf CWPIt^ 51T» C^ 

cJrt«t5(T m '^ip«ftJi ^^?ii i ’titlt- 

5?I'l ft3if^?|!:^ f%| W^IC^ I 

“Writiii}!: mak<‘8 at) (‘Xiic-t ntaii” siWtsiJ^IT 

srf^t^^ I ( essay ), 

C^<!1 ( r(>])ro(liiction ), ’if^ 

(‘X(‘rcisc ), ’fTtftP^*! 

■'S stCiltCTt’f ^■«FtC^ ftfC^ I 

«(tfi^ «tt'5tK, tSrc^T’f lTt3[<I iSfC^W 
5^ ^<!,?!lt!:^ C^ CTt’l #5 1 C^^5Rt3i 

ff% I 

astpni ctN ^flfl ct 51^ C'l 

I 

‘‘ift^ fl»rfiR, ^(RfTT*ft«(TR <s\'^ ^tt<' 

Ftwi «rt^t5( c^’i f?^ f%fif 'f I f»t^tf^«ti:?R 



-siw 5TOr?r5 

c’rl?}?®! 'si^r.<it«( <4^? c^ 

1 C^1 oxorcisc' CT’fl >PIt^ ^Tl 

’lTtftF?l!;*t? C^T^T? ^^<1 5ft^— 

f I3i5t‘l STl ^1 C»ff»l^ 

sn I f®f^ ft^r’ic^ 

CTT’tT CfIi I 

>rt<i 'Q?Fifi>i ^C5R (71, ^?ic«r!i f fc3!?ii «rfiS^ 

(7\t =®ttJ(=w c^t«( I F;«t 

(71, 'SICT^ ftSit 5(^ ^«lFtt5l s 

f*wr^^ 5Tii^ C^WI Ft^t^lft, ^fi:<I<I CFil I t5T<l 
f^5[5! ^I^Hf ^"S 9?( I "SlWC^t 

?lf5l ’ftw f^?(), (Tirw^t?! ^tc?l f^<t1, 5fr.^?I Slfcjs 

(;<!V5tOT^f% J(1 irtf^ 

Cf*t C^«( Ft^ ^tJTf^ ^mt<l FC^ 

fq C5ff«ii:^ I (ii (7J cfc^c^f^ r,tff^ li) ^«ifs 

f%^ I ^f^f<( “^®pFtc^^” cfc?!!:??! fs?*??! -^fm, 

‘tf‘5, ^«T5Ftc5i?i i(tlr?[ ■« ^^1 Ji5t»t^n5f<i c?f^*fl 

f tc^ JTi I 

'i\ri1i Jtftsra C*t!:^ ^t<I 'Q^VffJT C?Kf?[ ^5r?l 

Ft3CT?| <2f?(^ ^f5t f^^firfil^ffsit?! 

«t^-CF?[t?|3lTt^ 

%v5 f^, ^ 1 

JlftKTlRl f^^l '5(^F1*I 5#!? ( (). C. 



Mnllick ^ I C^f^iUSf^ ^^iCSf 

»!f!I '8Wtt>f^ JT^«(tftt I ^5rr®If ^t^- 

i?f«l fe, f®T-'5rf^-^, <AV^ 

’fm ^^?ri, c>2tfiic®f^ rtc'r 

^nsffrf^t«(Tf?I Slft»l?:5f? JW ^ 3?j( I (?I ?FtC®l^ f^-J5 

nf®I JTl I 

®fl ^iTi ^c^isf C5ft®if^f^?t 

®T‘s?^ ^C51® '« ^rs 1 c^ 

C'SffJiraf^ ■«FC9i!^ irfcsi >b-n ^tf!?tf 
^ 5?^ 7f^7^ f%f% 1 ^f?[ 

''Q^fftiTra 'snstc®! C'ifftosf^ ■?FC®1C^^ 'S C¥t<^?i:t?l 
fH, J^fspF 1 

®tt<( 'sfl 'il'tt’®! 8 

SlT^«(tW “?tl' #!?[1 C^RS ’tft^l %[ JTI I 

«t<I RRCT ’lIHl I 

fm, ^553? m ^?IT5tJT 

I 'i^^o JTiCSlI 3j5(T^5f, 
’itl^ JlR 

i£|^c-^> 

<^tR5R ^51 i2f^^ I ^ly <4^ 

f^^t5CT5 W (2fs|i| <i|¥,-;il RC*ra m Rfl^ ^3?rtR«(Tt5 
si?t*t?( tr^ft'f^ R5I^ I ^\-J\ 

«I5Rf% ^rf^C? iTl !5t^ t^iCsit'^RW 



fsiai, .’tll^l 

f^c$ ^«(T ^ I ura «rri t?fi:«i?( CT«ffft i 

Jir.^ ’Tft^^l >[f^ m CTC^C^ 

■#M?lt ‘ST’R ^^<1 >It^ttf I 

^!:*ffTf’>ft«iTt?( ^tsinsi ?Pic*t ^'rf’ff^^l, 

^fitf-fwrfvf C5?ts?9 ’^fS® ?t® 

•‘Koightlcy?! History of Kiiglamr ^fiiT I 

Bacon <4^ “Advancement of Lcarnin}>:” ^’tsifti ’tfl'® 
5^^ I n;?-© r^‘l I ^Tsrt^l ’fffc® 

5^^ 4^; ^(iT5fC?^ 3Ti:*(T ^f%<ttJI “SJ5T®T^^’’ ff^l 1 

f^f^ Todhuntcr’s Algebra, 'rodhiinter’s Trigono- 
metry, Potts’ Euclid Potter’s “Stiities” I 

Aboreroml)i<‘’.s Mental and Moral Seeinee. 

fl^i Addison’s SjaTtator, Milton’s 
Paradise I^st, Pope’s Essay on Criticism ■'2l'?f® I 

(71, ^tft^ ciT^srf^^ wra ’ife 

Tf^ 5it?t I 3R»t; 'Spff® 

5itsi^-Pii7it5(r«ff^i:5f^ ’srtJiiTfr 

^<5,^ 1 

I 

^«frm 3^1'® ( Hand ) I ®f^C^ 

( head ) f^C^, ^Hlfl ^f^llllflcsisi, “Hand 

in the plsmc of lu'ad” 1 ‘ '*##!’’ •8 “^*wfl” ^«t®1 

wPttJtm, 'si^cjni ^21 ^?tc<i ^sft^ri <t(5tt?ii- 
fe^Ji I 3Fjf<J NQ^tJl ^|^t?l 



"if® I 


?iTtfsn:t» 5a[ I 

^f‘fi:®<( ■5!s<ir^^ ( Rocs ), 

(IVrcival) IIR, slsffW^ f|c«W 1 ^tfT?I 

5t§!:^c?» ffe?! sin:^ sitc^ i 

“'Lin', rile and erH have the s<?lf-same letters, 

'Plu'V lire hut rile, wlioin eril holds in fetters.” 

^t<t '^ffjl'll fsfst fj(CIf'5S StTt|5'»t ; ^51 

':5tf5l c*W 'Sira c^isi^i 

■'?I5irara ^t*tT^” i — “Otto tenet inai>|)ani inedidoin inappaiu 
tf'iiet otto” ; s}^ Otto holds a towel 

and wet towel holds otto I sinj ;xi^ sp|C>I 'Stlf^nrl fl»l 
sfrsr^i;^ f^^r>11 “ITow many editions of Euclid 

liave yon }vot ?” sir.^C^^t -il^a^si fsa ^11, >[1? 'QiT*- 

Jll-© 2f^f^ I f|Ji ^ffir,5iil, “I have f'Ot 

seventeen editions” I 5T^f^ 

5Tf%^1 fiJl Wt<l^t5lW ’3Cg<l ^tfi- 

ffi:^;51 I 

( Saunders ) si*(Tmi- 

’l?hf% ?I^i3ItI 1 IPIM >W51 exercise 

*it^ti?iT 

1 ^t<I sitsi Inspector 1 siK^ ^rfe^ 

m ?-C®l 



t>S 1 

^ I »tf5 fit «IW IFft^ t^ 

^ <il^? c£l^^ f? ^tH ^ft'S ^S^tC^, 

I ^^i:”#?tw?t ■^ic^it 

ji'Qt jj' ^ ^ iitf<fr$jf I 

CTunc^i 5(5ttfT Jrsttftcii^ ^?»t«(i:it^tt ’ff?- 

C5Jt, CT^ m CT ^'51 ^C^IC^It iFtI 

^t^fcif^ 3plg 5ti I 

»if? '^iFfftc^ra 'sttsn:?! ^tit s ’^ist^iit^ 

>rtt:€^ ^f5^t>t I stfn 

f^stft, t5 ^filltfCfJt I 

f5f^>I?=?F5 '5i5)T'^ "laos^ '« cstf^tc^f^ ^rcsit:^^ 

^KTfn^ '0« I lifS 'srfcirs 

^'IJt wfea ^tn ^ftrl f5!«() ^^cstn ff «1 I 

1F1^55! C»t^ ^*^tK ’ttf^®! S^tn |i5 

1 ^idt^Jd^C^ f^fit ^^C'SSl, Jim '^SlpVfm 

^?m I JISIK 5tf^ «l%f 

ftfsi, ^ 'sf^'a ’If^JI 5I1 I f5p| *3r^ 

cjR ’itfr 'sttf^ni ^if^'<t 

«* #1 ’if^ 5ti 1 ^m'« >ii^m 
fip ^ '5t^i %5t 'fmm I ^c^- 

OTit Jrc^*:f^ 2tlii?cf5 

iK;? »rf^ ipf^ntfl c^^t i 5i^c^ 

5t1, IS^ ^''Sm ’t1^«1?1 I Elpliinstoiic 'flu 



History of India 

JI<^ fg?(t^5 7\iSi^ 

>II?I '2j9iC^ 

5p<!tti§ sitc^ ^itc^ >rf^ 'a^fftiTi?! iiw 

"srtCl I — 'The best form of Government is Despotism 
with Akbar for your despot, but the danger is there's 
Aimingzcb following' 'st'fK STfH 

^i:«W5lfl ^t5fl »lt»R^*tl^, 

c^i c«ic^ 'srtfJi^ 

<71 '5(siTt’>fiit^ ■^'*11 »il^ '^^piftiTra jfCJi ^<st'« 

'sitiiw 1 ^^^<1 >2ffs 5if^ {ffe, t5 cfl§ 

f^iTSJl I ^t«(1 m ffsi, ^ (71^- 

■sf^ ^'■^r^iri ftfc^ 1 ^^1^ «(t<i«ti %i 

<71 •^ir5i 121*1111 -^^li ^fac® ?t3ictr^ ^- 

?t»I Jlt^f^ 3?? I >Ili;^^ Jll^ '^S^l^lTF 

*ltt^1?I Bfg ^?17R 1 [ ^ ] 

[^] c2iV ^ *1^ *ii5irtfi^®i I *1^^ 

^tsfiff^i:^^ "SFl^ #l?ir?F 

'srai^ii <2if%fiifi( 3121 'sif^irat*! 

’FiTisi I f%f5( (71^ ^?iti:^«i ^ iit^ 1 «£it 

fVf ^tfl^^lW I 

51^ ceil ^fi's >I'^5l^ i 



’ffs I 




?i:5ii( cn, c^f!( ^51 '5f|i?i 
51^ ^ttc^ I "Wo wLsli that a 

Ih-ahniiii should go” ( ^1 CT Sl’R'l ) 1 

>Iff '^ffftn 'T^J? ^CSKSf OT^'Q tWlE?! ^i:®si, 

’^rftt5<i'i >iwf^ ^«ir^T<i c>2ff!:?>t<i i 

?S5(1 ^«[J1 ^fw<l I f%fil 

(TfC’F'® ^5tfc^ fl3!Cif<l ?5sn I ^CHfTi- 

«^f;55I1 ^pf5(C5! ^5111 ’fTltlB^'i 

;— “The essay is jiiood, but writt(‘ii on 
iiKliif(‘reut paper'’ I 

C'SfPrcsf^ -sRsicsf^ I 

f%fil CTr.^'« Stjjtios Satie'S?! 1 I ^xereis(* f?^ra n<i, 

f%fj? 3m 121(751^ f^5[1, 

(5ff«ii:^jf 1 ill ^1 ’^®i 3Ri iif^ ^tf;>[ 

csri id— fsf^ <1^ ^TW*. 

I lilt '2f^rc?! w<if-f;;?i5S «(Tfii^§i ^®?itf?i 

1 «tf<Iin 6^5! ^ficsif 8 

"a nc'ut liaiid wins lialf the battle” 

'^Tif’ias fjrat- 

ff®i ii^if ’ll:?) I 

1211?!;^ f%fil >21<!tJ( 

^i:?R I ^511^?! ^W’Tt^lTt?! ^ 1 

f^fii ii‘t.1’^ '« f*n(if|i:®R— 

C2ff>}!:^5^i:® f^-ii f^fiR (2f«|5i i2f?t5| 



f’ffCT I f^-il IFtC*! 

tt<lT®t, ^fsff^l, Hi?, ’(ft® S f?l®R I '2tT%^$^, 

f^g?[ c5ifwT5t f^?ii 

I CTfWt^ ^CTCSf ( { 'lie\-ers ), *lTT^JTWt51 

( Miiciiiuiiani ) ^66ff!:?|<l 1 

®:?(Tf’l5P iITmW<It^ f^CsisT C^t ^T^T53, 

fji-'5iTt4. 1 ’fin ^i^rfn ’fsi 

®ICn^ ft3i lilt lii^l #(61 oflf#* I ■•‘[Tftn'®'^ 

Pffnntn ®3i nr^ 'sn^Tin f<f ^®w^ citf^r.'«n— 

nffwtt? ^fwnts^nrcn ns'nns *rw«' ”n*( ntt i cns 
^fcn nfncn iit ntni, ntn '^^Ricnfi ^tncnn f#| 
cnfenstn ■'S wi3iw? ncnr t? 

sft^Wfn fn I ntn nc'^i^nw n 

r.nt *fr5ffn nnn, fnfnttfn fi^wn nfr® 

’15 'C^t^tn ^flntfenn I ‘it# nn f#|nfTn c4fnraf#t 

■^cnfi'Sr?! cn^'^rn nscnc®? f^ni fn^in f*w fwn i 

nfn n^tnrif^n'l “Thoy were i)cac('-br(>akors, we 

will be pcattc-inakcrs” ilt nfn?l1 ?’r5i fntftni SR ii|?t 
cnfsnsfn nfi;5i!:^<i ^:g5f«i s i.?rfnr.$f^ ■^Fcnc®?? 

5t3i’f®i ’i*6tc'5 fnf#! ^tncn nfncn i 

f «tt# s c¥T?f tnicn nsrntfsc'sTs 'siniftni 

^f?,f:®n,.i “cn’ERttf nn” ’f'sttntn nnn ^tcnt^ftcn nnc?i 

nncK #t?rsi n^icntn ft's i ntn ncnn cn nTt^n«i 

®tcnn sr5i fsfn «it6l’lT <(i^ i ntsrtsii nftni 





Ob' 

^lf5,5fl7I v£tff% JI?1^- 

>2t^T'i^^t?t C^^TC5<t P;U ( liObb ) >PIW C'Stfn- 

^FC^IC^ ^^<rt#t I 

5?1 I ^i:«Ji>is? 

( Stei)hcnson ) 'ilW? C^^jm A\'rano:lcr ^SIC?! 

^“ttlt, fsf^ ’fC^ f*l'SFlf^otC5t^ •!F1^I ’tf?^Tt?t 

?f^ I liaj 

^ siS^l 

“I can tciicli yon Matlicniatics, 1 caiin<>t solve 

Vniz/.los” ( ^ff*( #1^ ’f(fa, ^C5f^-?rt JIJTfJff!:?! 

^31«f ) I ‘“113 '« ^C?(t \T«,^a (71 ^Tf%* 

( Pheav ) ^5tr.<f^ I “Jlydrostatics” 

51? 2tf I '8 ^((5 fe^51 I 

<2lf5l?R trHfjr^F 5lt? 2?lf5[=^W?I fl3i c$ft5R (Jones) 

IPtiTI tf4R*ri^ 1 

cwm «ltf?i:^ 1 5it^ W- 

wtOTf '®it5«:^ i2tf$ 511, 

\5pFf<( llf^ fl^t ^t^CFI i2ft?^ c^fsfetft ®lt^l75 ^f?,C^5i^ 

^^1? f?€t? c5rf5PT 'sitfirc?! 11131^1— %--‘i?®s '8. R 



f^CT:^ 1 =1 *?r5‘l 

^«R c<(f®lrf^ ^\, «. fn. 

5 (f 3 ^ ’St’fW “Sir, do you mean not to 

call the register?” >^Ci (3 'SW? ^^fl, 

'W‘^ - 4 ^ I nsi^ 

51 ^ »rtfef?RF CT 

sifwc^? f©?Rt 3 i« ^ 6^1 fl^ id, ^?|il fjfd “Your 

English was faulty, your inaiiners were not at 
fault.” 

CSl'-f 51 ( Grapel ) ^Ttf^lt?! 

I r^pr^fsiiril? R(‘gistrar 

I »iC5ff5 >2ff5'»ptf (Sfsra f^ I 

JI' 9 td ( 8 auud( •r.s ) Whateley^ Logie 

fe®iil ) ^^c 55 i c^few I). D. ■JfRil f^, D^ f' 5 f% C^, 

S^l I Syllogism ^ 5 (Tt?l *l®Tt- 

Barbara, Gc'lareut, Darii, Ferioque, 

prioris it® 

ib-^8^ltW5 dtil f^if^’St- 

51C?[^ >Ji:^f56 ^ I f$fd ’tf'^®, *Hit 'S 

fail f?|^i:?( >2f«|5f 

'it^^rtf^csiJt, ^f%5i i2t>ra5® f^®fi:it 



8^ i 

I Cfilctilns '-Q ^Viialytical Gooiiictry 

5 Itn '« ff?1 1 '^Wl- 

^'1^ citf’ifl f^f^'s — 'srtf^ >51 

Tfi-^ 'sft^'Qcil -spcq c?# c«t5rtr.tf<i irr^ 

i£i!;^ ^1»5«fT i 'srtf*! 'SltC’t 

5?;^ CTCS1 c^'iT'S , <i^sj ^ c«i:^fk=5 
I 

%m j 'Q 

’ifl'^-1 C'Stfjic^f^ I c^, 

?'5«^?i <1^511^1 ^'^^Tfr JTt^— 

st f$5T fsfil 

CTfifJlTf^ “?rt€” '5!5|Tt’r?F ’i'Qt!;^'^?! i^ft^iRl 

5FC?IJ? 1 “Tliat’s against rules” 

( 5(t'S?rl ) I '^J^lrTt’ltJtTl^ 5(^1»t1I 

CJfS?l1 2?^^ i£|^? (£ 1 ^ ^f«1?l1 Pope 
%~ 

“Jf, where the rules not far enough extend, 

( Since rul(‘s were made but to promote their end ) 

Some iTieky license answer to tlie full 

The intent pro])osed, that license is a rule.” 





1 

f^’^f^’§rt^t5i 

^5*3?^ caf^lr^ birc^rf^T^N wf^fsfira 

^tfe<l ^fiira ^5^5(f% f^?R i ^aic«it^T 
^«R fe^ i 5tf^ ^^'ftCT<l 5Jt?( 

^c5(^srJi csr^ ftcaja f%f5{ |fe?i sfcjjrs ^rttcsff i 

^fl C^?ICif?I CsrtC^ s?l— C¥«1-^'S?1 

fsfjf "5p-5[r#l” I 

sir'll® Jlt'^ ■Q'iptft^ ?(f‘t^*ffc^ ’flt^‘1?( 

<^«t5l C2t%5 5t5(1 5Jf 1 CT 

'S ^ ®i51 ?tRc-5 3(ft^ 

( ^fjl ^Ttf^lt^ ^^511 O. O. Miillick ’ifafs'® 

si-fts^t^t^*! Wt^ I <t1^ ?f?1»t5 

f%fit c?l\^t§l ) >2f«(fJl 

^f^lls I ^r.«tt^(«JTts( 

(2r«m «tt^ I ’“fTtlTCSlt^s? 

^'tlf«l 2tf?i I 51^- 

^S(T^ ^■>^51 I^stTjst ( Blochmann ) feRC'® 

(ill ’if^s 

I CTC^c^ 

®W siCi^ 

'^^,. ^iffiSiT 'Stff®" >rff|i:^T 

CT '^<’ftt^ I ^t^1 fV «ttJI1 

ft3|i ’3;^ *«tf®^l1 ( ^t?t^ ®[t^ ^t^l <51^ ) ?(^5(Tt^ 

^f® JT^?( ®^( fl^l I 
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I 

Qi, t«t#t, i\f, 

t'STifw 'gfC^T^F «W^ m ^tCf, ^«tST f%fj? 

51^C5R I 

^iV'^^ Jlfcq >it5 ^fwwn ^1?, c-2tf>t- 

C®f^ -^l^m ^JT I >if ^SiC? "^FCSir.®??! 

¥ll' ^?rl<I IFlt»I “felCSf? 3^TS” I m5|*[6® 

\g 

C-StSlStlf f^3[ >2{ff® TC?( ^1^ 

'QWfC^^ lt3! fe^ I f®fi? 

«r^?i ’^stsi ^f^c® Mil ‘Sf’ii? ^f?c®sT i 

®<«tt^f^® ^?l>[ ’it^it^c^ Jl^Ttft'i ^‘fT3^^‘l f*t^i1 'Q ^f^®l 

'srtff^ ^f<)^t<i c^lt I ii)'^i5 

■^ff^1 %— 

“Honc(^ no fom* liowcvor fn’oat 
Can .strctcli a chord liowcvcr fine 
Into a liorizontal line, 

Tluit shall b(‘ accurately straight.” 

CsffsrifB^ St^5i:il5^ >Iii<(t5 

fi)-|5f ^1 ^-ffc^aif^f® ^tcsi vs ®^WT CTT®it¥t<i 

<?iif^®, ^®itf? ^*!n <i(f5?ii, 

^wt^t*iTt5( si^t*ra ’if^®*rfc^5 'siciw ®c«ii^ ^^®t?‘ti ^k®ii I 
-^^i;*! ®|ff^ ^ISR'©^ 5IWt;^t’l ^-Rt 

'Sfsi® I '5rt?H^ 



I 


8« 

^ <pf>i ^'^cs 

f^ fs(|®tw >4^; 5i«t^ 

|tt f^^I STI, 

f^ral f%f^ “VVlmt’s the good of jumir 

iiig over the wall wh(!ii the gatewa}' was open ?” 
5t3[5|ei ^5[i -^sii 5tf<id I 

sfsj ‘2fr?i 5?(fe 

^ra5t1 ^ J C^ '?3f^ C>nw1 “I^ 4t 

>iwsi I ^csi»f5® ff^ si5t»[?[ 

'51? ^r^'srt 'SRt^dC'®, ^f<t '■9'^‘f'Pl 'sT^t'a 

^C?|;{ I ?C51«|5® C^ ■^?»I1C^ «?'^'51 S|1 Stf^t^, 

f%fst •^Fftc's cell sRft I 4 

j(1 (?l 4^-4 C^ 

^1 ^t?ttc>i^ i2ff%®t?i i2ti:?ii- 

^Sl i?1 4'^t if '5C^ CT Jiffy'S! ’1%'® 

®^sr ^1 f5i^i:5i?i si^t^ '5it^®?p®1 

4'?|«lTfi{ '«ltigc«lt 'srf^'S '*F%5 I 4t >115115; 

f®<1?tl ?tt^T Wt6Ca^ 5^ m 4^t f®f51 CTt f^fSl 

^'tc® '51^ ^%® >l«tt>lt«(r CbIi I >It^ 'Qipifl^l 

^C^51 CT CT ®tc^ '5i^s{®sngC?P 5rt?( 5lft*T 

'51^*1 C>1 '?«t1 S1W 5(JI 

'5ITR5W-'SI!;>1 '5|tK^ ^ 1 (>) 

(•5) ?lfet® fs^-l y[^c?|^ 4 | wIt!:'®< 1 >is«t1 ^%® “The 

Fdnealion Problem in India ( 1!I14 b-'S-b-s 



8^ 


^ I 


sit^ ^FCW ’IC^, Wfrt»I 

^*t -^m ), 

#tC5^ 1 f[tzm ®fr?pitff 

CT srt^ f%f^ ■^l^r 1 ‘5«rfi:5i fm 

•r® 'St^, ^fifT'!. ‘2f^T^ 

jf»i^l Frfii^ I ^i:5ic^?( <m ?s5i 

fk^, c^ f|3i— 

-spl^ I ’ttft^ §1? C^tC^?! m 

irf?i stlwsm? >rt5 ^ i 

W^ »ItC?^ 'Sis^lf’l^ 1 

^ ^51CW 5^5? lilt's 

"SISITW?! JICJTtHtfsra ^stf^CilH ^ 

CT\fl»t^? (Tf JtC?tff?(, C5tCJ(?|51 ^CJRjIlSf 
I ^aj*t6S tf^ 5ift“Rt, 

CT 1^;5 (^S“8) 

5IC*(T ^faj 's T’fl 

c2f«f(;;f 4^; c*t!:^ f5if«i^ 'srt!::^ i 

"My personal relations with you, and my respect for your abilities and 
character, stretch back through a period of forty years. I sat at your feet as a 
humble learner in the Presidency College in the olden days. 

* * * * * 

Pardon me for writing all this:'it is not often that I have time to indulge In 
scn.iment in the midst of my laborious work. But your name in the papers of 
yesterday called back to my mind memories of nearly forty years, and if I have 
written down hurriedly what I felt, you will, no doubt, overlook the indiscretion 
of one who was your old student and is now your humble fellow*workcr" 
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J1OT1 ^<!.>T?i 'si'cif's 

1 

f^-ci) Tm, ‘St’Pi 'Q C5i^5t<i 

f^-45r ’ffW?! f%f^ *ii:#55 ^t^t I 

^ I ’itt^l f^^tsi f^i 

’jc^ ^f?i sftR^ii ’1%'$ I f^^t^tc’t 

’1®!^ '« '2r^^ CT ^*i5i ^tf^- 

^tc«i c’ltft^l I ^«Pi 

vSf«t3i f%fj?: .^»ttf^^ SIWI (2fft’>f <ltf^?rl I ’ttC^ '5(t^5T 

sntC’f <il^ «t?l sit^Cffft fsT?R CT *l*Itf?(^ 

■srft’^ ^?rl 1 sftf’ift 5if^ 'iit 

'SC? '^t? 'Srt?^ ^CS^l I >il^ »RC? ^ 

'aww? i£i?f 'stt^? ^ifJt?i ^t5:ic^ ?t5R,— wW cec’i 

’fc^ CWC?1 C^W? CSICS®!^ csw? 5,1^ 

3^tc^ sfl ?t? I ^c*«frf’rt?Tf? 5j^t*i!:?? srtfcitft >^1^ 

?ltc?t ^f^?1 ^tl?1 ^ sc? C??tC?.f? ■!FC? ?ts 

^1?? ^ St^I (i|?fC6C& ?S^ 

PTS? i£|S C^lts s’ St?! Jl?! ?.’C?1 CSisit? 

s C5!CS?1 C^W <*tt?fC?? ^ JR ??!f5 

'il?t? ft?lt?? (RCS?! C’tC?! ^tf? 1 (R (RR ,<1^^ 

c?t‘tt? (RCS?[ *ttc? Rl ? CStsrt? ^ StR S(CR ^’C? 

?ts— c??tc?f? C^1 R1— f^fR JpR c<f?t? WM I 



’FTiSrra '« »rt^ '^■^tfti?i?i 6 f ^51 

■at^ ’tsi I ?fftrs ®ftf 5 fi 75 ^rl 

’tfcii’R, #f?t^ *iflsit®l 

-^pfm ^srf^ I ^ ( 71 ^ ^‘IT^ 

^*(ft CT 5FS?Tt*f-^^ ^ (Tlfti? c£l«t5T ^1 sift^ 

#lfl c^t^«n I 

f^-(i)?f J[^ Jlt^ 'Q<i 5 ? 7 l 5 iR'« ( Montrio ), 

■^^IC^Ttfl ( Bonlnois ) 'S 'Q^'® ( Goodovc ) C® 1 ^ 5 ^ 

1 ?Ft*l 

I < 2 f«fCS? Cftfe 'S 

ft? c?ftf<i 5t®t I '^ft^ ^tc35^ ^St*f c?tc^ 

Master in Equity ’fff 1 Jill'S 

'2r«tt^ '2r‘‘i^?ft?lt5|T Rl I Rf^I '«?'f'Pl ^t^tc? 

f? f? ’t®! ^ff© fsTSt^l 

sj^'S Qf(^^ “I tlon’t teach books, I teach 

subjects” ( ’JjS? 'srtf? f^=a 

) I '« ^?[srf5? >1^ si^'SK ^ 

fsiwa “Ittox C^^iTTfl f^?»t 

fwt^ 3tw fiT^ ?C?R I ^ ftii ^5^ 
^^'8, iarf*it5^‘l 



’?f% I 


8 » 

fl’F Hi 1 lilHf CH^sit^I 

^SRt’fti^ni *f§ H?C-m '^^9 ^C!M 5 ® tr§ ( o. a Dutt ) 

f;?rf?1 ( Juror ) fe^lH, »tsrf5?l«l C<ft«tftn 

1 “C’tffl “Burnt woman^^ 

HfCH HI— '8, fH, *rs ^?ri 

“Cursed woman” fwCH, Hrtnf?I<ttHl 

#n:HH I 

isrm 5 aHl«l^ CW ^TCH 3 

Hrfii?sr 5 l 'sITCHH '« C'SffH- 

'^Uim 'Ht^CH^ 5H I Ht5 

fH^Pi^ «ltSfHl ^t^H sfH^TtfeHH I ^Ht«l 

WtH, 5®HtSR CTN, HHi'Sffsfe 

■« f^-<ilH ’ItH ^ 

Htl I 

HtCH? H«a«TCPf HtH '®WlH ’3^5tsf«^ ■^#^tH 

>2ti:H»t Hfc?iH I ’ti:«i #1^ ’rtc«ra 

Cff^-^® 5 f^ 3 [, '5t*(T5|Ht^, ntfNSW 

I 

Ht<rf^ cff's^rl 511^ I 

CHH I 

HtH^ 'Htt^ » 

O H.B ■ ■ 

0^0 


8 



( ? ) 

sus-ii ^c^icw 

?P*fTt'^*lTt?f si5t*Rl '2f«R:si *t^ C^^5T?T 

'srffTt’t^^l « =5C®t “I'® ^'f'^ 

•5Ff?!c^ fri 

f^CTc«( «if®?it^ ^t<fT •^‘f® »(t^ I 'st<(Tt'^'*f 

5p^<I C'ff'STtC^f, ■^C^iCSf f%;T »t'® ’tw 

^ ^*pif% (srt^ 

5^C5R 1 f%fi» Jit? -^^ft*!!:^ ^fnc?H — tt»ir« 

'tWc® ■!Ftw ^tr?, ^ ?5rW'^ 

W» C«t!:^ #tifC5 f% 'St?! ? 

■^i^t^Ti '^c'^fit’tt^fTta 5j?t»ra srt^src^ ’it^'fft^ 

^ «if?ic?H I t%f5! ^rtf>ra1 '«ltr*F 

CT ^RfJfW ?T^?I ^TTS (71 ’ftf >l5r 
f&wtw? «ttf^ <«nf^P( JTl, 

'tf?t? 'Sit'ft^w^ i2rf% '?F‘ltsil3i'S fjF^K’t? 

'5rf?I'S C^ ?!^ 

(7T^ 3F^ m 1 '5(t;^^ ^ ^ 'Q'?F?t?l 

c»i^ citsj^sft?! c^, 

^Itf^rsR! C^f'S^ fe?l^ 1 C«r8?tC5!H 'Stf^’tf^ 



1 d-i 

I fisf^ 

nra JTf^sRi f%w fw^ I 'Sf’tsi <P5^*l!:?( 

f?f?i, wt’tfsfn?! 51^ ^mi 

55itf5<!tT <st^®l ’'FC^ I ^?t^'ni 

t°?!T^ ’T®t5rC‘&^ '^’f (Eesideut) 

<itfc^, (?l^9I ( Agent ) 

I lilt ^■>fC?(\lK:^ f®tl% siTtfifcIS '8 ^fsi^RtC^ra 

I “History of (Civilisation” 

( Buckle ) f^, lilt »WC?I <ilC^^ 

ftcsiJi I 

^ 4 C«fC«t^ ftftll CT^t% 4 ?? »lt? ' 5 lt^, 

C2f515® ^«lt’^f«(Tf^, lilt W51 ^^sisi’lf^ fe^Jl I f%fsi iTfsil 

^CTTMt«lirf >iFT5'5l i ^iStfir^ 

?rf^ »f^<!.B® tf1>i ^'5*5iC5^, "si^c®?! 

’^**1 f%5Ri5 CWW tf^ 

“^?i^^’' '®i’f?itc<ni ’F’tf^'?, 1 cisfJiB® t5 

iSff?! f%1^ 

isttifisl -^^fl Jtcvjjf ^c<lii 51tt I 

irfsR Buckle, 

^t*?! ^f^CiS ^ C^, '‘We never speak an 

untruth” ( '5(^1 "^^RS ft«lH ^ ), CiStW 'S’tsit 
^?C5H, “I doubt, Sir, whether you are speaking the 
tnith this time” ( »I?r*t1I, RWa 'STf^ffJl 



I 

3j7f*f ^^51 *f?I OT^rl C’t^ CT ^ 

I C?tt?n ■ Jlf^ C3pf«(t^ 25^1 C'5tSi53?i:^ ^!tt ^f^C«R 

CT 'ffst ^ ff frcsR, “Not I, 

but constant nsc has torn it” I 'SiRPTW 'S ’Rt’f- 

*f?rsR ■’F'itl I ^ tisit’F »PF^t*fa 

%m CTf^, f%f^ f^rs ?it«(T 

^ I ^«rfw5 ^ *i3i ifl ^tc^, '« m ^^F(fR 

^'!,^l#5 I *R fRiR ^ ffffi 

cjr:®! caR5® ^ ^ I ^Rrt’it’rrR 

<15: f^fji cff^i— 'siRR 

tfl^, (RfiRl ^ C^R m *?R1W «rtCT ^ 

'*rt^R 1 

<2r«fsi ^R ^tt^R »R^»iR SRft 'S 

^ 5151 .J?Tt I '®«m ^R1 f^5|f 'STtfiigl 

^RtR5 ’it’in >n!fK ff9I I ^<|51 ?5?|si’li:^ 

5fsi;i ^^51 f(f?t1 ?lttc^ I 

’IT#:^ ^T^R ^CtR ^«11- 

’IT’ITR '« ^?:?|5l’I5 ?t'9 51TC^5| I 

^C51? ^CTH’Rla fiCTJl 1 lil^^R <i)^ ^SIT? 

'9?p?fC»l?l W ^?tf551 I ^RR ^Rf^1 '®RT5RI*f 

K^’Tf’lTR, ^5lTrRff*ITR 5Rl*R:?[?( fe^R I R’<- 

Pl’SRl? n?, 5C|l’tRm '8 (SfR 





tt'O 

'Stta ^ 1 jm%|^ fe9is? I MtftC^ 

^5(1 *tf?J 'Q^pfftc^ f^?l 

^ 1 mt®5( 1V t?i ^51, 

fC«R ^ ^rtil ^5R CT ’tfiSiW fC®!^ 'sni’W f^’Sl, 

?sn 'S M '5im¥ 1 f Ctn ^ 'spitfg^^l '« 

»rf^ f^c»m I "^fli^rtf^si I ^'Q 

»JtC^ C¥ti:^t'Srt¥ fifcsi, JitC^ 

'S 6tft5l Iffy'S ?tf»ii:^ 

“O, I liko the original far better than this copy.” 

( ■sitPt ^1*1 *t t£|^ C5C9 C5?! 

) I ( ^ ) 

(i) ■>Oi<t JlfC®!? ^ 4 |?t?tC«!^ “^H^C’F»IH CT'OTtf” 

*lftT!:^r^ 0^ ^c’lT’tT^iTt^ *l3i ^trrssrw 

<135 «(Tfs» 5f5Ftf^:5 I 

^51Ite{^?I^— 

'sit’rjmi »rn '^it'5 ^nsmi 5f?R^ 's 

'^21%^ .“jftffsrf^" j^ijf^ >Tttr!:?i 5f^«i ■?irf?(5tf| 4 Tv 

«(5l^tDf3 Orff'S 'Strf^ ft^irR ^pRlC^fl | 

'>lWr^T’ 1 ’ ^<5 5 R I C ^^®1 

« csftlf s ^«?I'S fi^> 2 tif (H^*s I 

af? si^fjj® af^tt ^fr«?l 

«iRR * 1 :^ ?(l^ I 'stfsjR <>r)pst»n 



<18 




’ll?! '2f^? 5)^ ^0^ ^Pfn 

»tt^ '5(«(Tf<tiTl I ^srie ?Ft^ ^ 

■^f5?l1 ^^fSrs I IFtCPI «5l1 *f^T^ 

Jl?jfc^ ^fs 5:ta I CT ’WCK Stephen’s 

“Ooniinentaries on the Ljiws of England” »ltW 
<Sf^ f^-(i|5r ’^ft^-T?! fl®! I 5tf«rrf^<I ’SflT 

iStt^l 88s^ ft®! ^?[1 «ffe ?t3i :35?( -^ir® Jp{< 

15 ^ sn 1 \3r!F5 >tt^ *it?i 

'«?Firt>( ^«(l f??;t%4i5T I 

C^ffe?if5 ^imc^c^i^ gt'sl % ^ 5 ^, ^imc^I^i, 

« PrW?J ^ ^ Tf %' ^ f ^ 5 l ' 51 ^ 

ip^ 5 ttf 5 ( C 3 sitf ^ i ^ 

C^I^rt ^Itf’f^T’t (Til >2f5tt5^^ 

^f?f51 I -spcsii:^^ ?tfl CT 

^ ?fwi cl » tc ^ 

>±im OT<ii I c«tf«m ■ijwi f^»rt®i 

'®:g^‘f ct\sIT^ ^ I ^5T<I ^ffT^t >s «r«ra 

c ^ i^j i ' sit ^ r^l ct ’ rf %^ 

c^t ’ftf^ ^«iT^ ft® 

^C5R, >5^? f<5fj{^ ^WC?F fippa ^f?l?11 

fifc^isi I ^tfK^ f 'swrf^wt S OT??I jrf^ 
'siw? >iw "sit^t^ CT c^5( jfc«r 

^55^ fl^I 1 »lfc^ fjTCW?! ^- 

<SfT¥ C?S?t!:^ f%fjf s— 



f|c®R I 

’ftff?! ®iti:^^ ^r?ni ^ i, ^■^- 

IFfCJl Jrf?I Penal Code 

c«T^5^ fksc^si, ®RC?( TTt^ri:^ '« SI®, '5rtf»ral ^t?t 

I 

?c55fTt’tf«(Tt5 5i^»n:?(?i '^'1 ^?(Tfe®H I 

®tt<i '«?FwTt®ni '« 

( R(^tained Le{?jd Adviser ) fk®l^ I 'Q^ift’IC^ <5? ^ 

ffRt?i 5it^®i CTaffsi 


“// is a good likeness bnt I like the original hetler 
than the eopy/' 

tf^ ^ ^'9 '« '5it®rf?( '^M ^mi ■^<*tPrt€i 

®rff^ I C®I SCT JTt^, ^5^1 C^ SiCT 

^rfci (?f ^«(tc5 fk*t^ 1 

’TkS ^ cl«tR ^Ttfsi^rl I 

<51^^ C^®T <>flf^ d. 

'ii^lC'o CT *IT®I ^C®l1b»il '^tC^ ^'ilW ^sfl 

H'oC'oH ?tt^ f^R5 'S'6^ 

'5if*nFt?»t T«ft?i ^t«rf<T ®i5fsrfe| ^c^i, <ii^; 

I2[f ^ ^®I7 1 ^— 

^^«(Itft— 



a, 'srf^ cw*f ^ 

'®t5.1C® si^iitJII fwC^ ^ 5)1 I ^Slt 

>i's^ ?cHfTT’rr«(Tra st^m utt ■, #iatfe«T5i 

CT 5i^tc?ra ^^51 CT "si^ «rtC5, 

^ C^ C^T<( ifl I if 

’^sf ^r?i?nfe9is( I 

12{<?|5| SI^HfJJta ^T^Fl ^tBl6 

sjfforft? ’ff^'5 I C2tf*ii:®^ ^c*TC^ ^ 

■2f‘W ftfW, Mi? ^StStC'S 

^51 nf%»rf5i si^tiw? 'SR^at:^ »?f?( '«^irt>i 

'2t«R #t ‘2ff?l I M?? CT 

srfg M^»i « wra ^ 

ntt’Sl Mi? «?3 ^^?ItflC^5? I ^f?i^ >?^ 

m 'sMiff I ’?M%<? ^ ^qsrfai »??»???:?? 

CS?tW?1 ^C«1, >?t? '1S«p»fT»I '^1i?a?? « 5?Mt^ 

^t^®? fe®i5? ? ^5^15K Tfc®i, 

^^?l m '8Wt^ siMt1^ 

Ma c*f«rf^®i5?, #fpT?? Mi i li?^ 

^TT*11t?l ^®R, “It is your discovery 

therefore you must ai^e the case" 

'Stt'ttM ^t??l ' 2 tMrt^ ’fc«i '5?^>ra Ml, 5?M?t\ cq 

-^tc^liq ’ffiiBq Mfe®R, qf«11 qM$ nfq 

'®wf!?ra ^tcq ?f^ ^ i s?Mt^ 



>rt?i a M ^finrtf?, ^l 

spF^c5i?i ^ »ittcgfii 'Qf^ '^t^*t W-TO ^- 

?rf?) ^<^1 ^«rwci?i 'Stt^ >Ttc^^ ^ 

5RTf^c|& 1 'i\^9rti:»i <iiT 

>[t#tc^ csf<ii *i*iR( ?tf%*i “I 

disallow this question” 1 *lf% <4^15 ^<(1 

^f9|C»I aft'fe #IC51*f, “That sort of protest 

against the action of the Court niay well become 
members of the English bar, who are educated gentle- 
men and who know their business, but it docs not become 
any member of the mofussil bar, where we haye 

only a half-educated bar ♦ 1 

*fl “And a quarter 

educated bench” t I C»lt^ 

^^C9R 1 «lt^ fjlCWil ^ 

« Jlf^l^RF ^%!n51, “Go on please” I 

*lWrttl ( Regular suit ) ^^<$-*1(511 

cffW^^ 4W ^Ri5i sTi I CT *r?F9i *pra 

* ^5*rl ^ 

c*tt^1 *11^ } c^<rw^ 

®?5*f C^Rsrt #t^?rt 



^ ^ W!rrt 

^^'S «R JTt^ I (Sttnc^ 

^p«fTr*tt«(Tf? si^t»rac^ ^jttji c^st^ f?T« 

tW;>n I ^ (SWc^n <4^ jppifjm 

4i:¥«T, '®if«(’*F c^rf^ cff^itt^l, f<t1'tT§wf5^ 

^<Tf^ Jlf^^t^ JHS ^psi^ ®f^ 

's^fq^^firl 91^^^ I si^?rt^ »ij(?? 
«f5rai »rf5 '^wf^c^ <4 sf^JTl 

c^c^si cfcs %5i5? ^ c# 'sififn i csitfei 

f\ C^tC? (?T^ fV ^ 

^S!, 'Srm T9!Tf«Hf%r!F C^’t CJIC?! JIW5 

f^*f «t«lt^ 'S 'BRmt’ff^ ^’?l 4'’F^ ^ 

*fr5 fsdIBRJ ?ng1 1S«F ^c? p" 

♦f«t^ 3f?«l I 9P^ *^9 C^C*!^ 9f^9l, 

<2f<!tCT W *ic^9i >2MfH •9'fkt%9w, fp^ 

’IW 9Wn*ft«ITt9 SI9Mi:99 5^91 ^l^9t%9Iil I 

Cff'S9T5( ^Tf^C9'9^S 9t9 « Whll 9t4'5?^ 9Itf^9 9^ 
«tJrf59*l 'sl <4^ 94C9 9994^9 '8^l9lf% | 

9n9fmt9Tt9 JRt*t9i:9f OT^9 I C9\9OT9 

5n9C« SJWR'I Hft9l '5It?t9ir.^ »rW5l 5t9rf9 I 

9»ft9l9 'sit^, srtfH ( Money ) 

9ff9C^ I 4tfj? ^4fl9tC*f9 9^1 

SlJIt69«fi:9f 9%*!:?,— ^f9 ^4t9 9W ^’fffT9tt«f B®!, «rtfil 
C5t5ItC95 ^f?R 9^9 C'ff9 1 '$95^ Wf9 fjir9f^ 



^91 #1^ <£iVs 'srt^^ ^rl^it- 

5?I*t I W'^91^ 

f%M9W ^f9i1^ ^f9ir$?i '®t?l, ?rfaf^5W^ 

#tft?| ^si ^C«r ^ STl^l ^ 

^|4<1 JHl’Ft?! ( Govomment Pleader ) 

«1iltRC‘t?l 5rc»R, f?Fl 

^91 sfl #t Rl 9ltf1 si’F^ 

’f?ltjK C»R I 'S^fs ^Pfkl CSl«ffft '8 <J^^3S »tsrt5!)‘l 

^«ll -^WS 9R< ^?ltf5!:9R I ^ 

^JT ^sf?ratfe9IST I 

fV ^ '®t?t? ’ffl^ji ^if|?i I “^qW9i1 ftwF 

^5® ^ C^ « fE9I^ 

'Sim ft’FT ^?rff|c9R), ^ (^ f^i 

'sniTc^H »rf<i 'Q^irfjf 

■mmm »i^i <s(^ IS 9Ris ^c®rl- 

’ft«(TtS Si3?t»ts Cff%9R, C»I 

5ic<?i ’W<’ ^tfsKi c^m I f%f^ 

'srt»6<fT'S #W, ^fqcSR CT 

«ft?i’fi »tft?i^i "sm ^swsi 

’®it«)^ fetfsral literal 1 'snss’is *!< rfs^, 

»rf?i '^r'ftscr ^ -strtft rf^e^ rf^csai, 

4^; f^NS rtw^rt^tcri 5rf«(l stt’icsai i 'Sfrh 



CT gsiif^ ^iuni f|9I, 

f¥ ’ifilSTtC'l ?tC5r? afl ^5rttw^ 'SIffOT I 
m (AT f^?tf^*t-^ 'S^MC3?I ’imt^I 

’^^ffesR I ?C?I fV| ^ fVJTtt^ (?l 

JIW C^»t "Smt^ 5lt?ltf^ I ^ 'srffiWi, 

»wl 5ITI cJi^isr ^^fiFDs 'srfu^ ^51 Cfff^, 

CT 'SltsifC’rfJ^I ’Fiji 

^ \5tf^ I c»r 'srfjfl-ff'e^ ^%v5 

j?1 1 4^51 »rra '©wPi ^fcT st’ttstH ^f?i^ 
cn ^f»i^ CT <imt^ i?c?— 

OT CT'S.’Ft^ ( Jug soup ) 

(n?ts(?i-cFrsr?ii m i >irii 

^fjnrl '8^?f?l 

itf?It^»I, ^tC®! C«f81 CT (w) 

'8 id ^c®! I^Ti? c»rtf% (^) ffec^ ^ 's 

♦WiJ ^ I 

I ^®T®rR 'S 

«it$t*ta[ #5 1 »i35t«)itft ^c^- 

*ff«tm ^Wtu^ '8®Pt®lf% ^f?li?$ SR^ ®Ffl(?1 .if ^ <5it^.§ 

®rf?i 'suf, jjijjfi, 

CTT®! '®r|Rl *It?fOT?l 
Jd I ^^-ni ®rt^, .« 



«[C^’a^1 W? C*nf I 

'9'5Rt!?f?l 'Sf'itsil ^t CW^ 

fi*s;f^l (nrfc^t i 

^f8i?i f^^tsffi s?f5i csrtfttt I »i?rt5ii*i ^ 'srffirai 

^p»fimt«(it^ T^ 'sW 

«tt^fif re?! ? *r‘snfc?i ci?3 «(r^i CHIC'S ?i:5i, ^ 

C^1 5(1 I” 5l?f*lC5t?I (?1t^tf^ '8 'srhfJi^^isj ?>ts( 

»rt?! '!8iF?f5I (5*fC^ ) 

'S^T’lf^ <2fnK^- -^iPfl!?!^ C*fS?(lt^ 

c^^sffflf^ ff»t yq^'s ^9{I3'C>1 

'sTft^ ^Pi«(i ’#?nff3i I tfsj «(^ti>i 

c^pf ^ ^(3151, *fifft ^«rff^tti i^snp ^tf^?Ftft 

tt?I 5(tw C^JTtfJI Ii)-SF ’a^ vs ^1 

^ I wra, ^ 

c^ ’imsK c«ni CT ’sir^fhi ^t?i ttij 

t (if ^ ?F31 fk^ <Si^X 

'ffe «rW^ ’^«^t5ic5 ^t>i I ftc^ 'sT^?! f^iartsit^ 
?t%i »}fi^ '«r?fii«rt, ot c«rni 

i]n^ fjlCSK title's C5^| ^c<i I ^f«fl 

cwmH (71 «ifaf?[ 5IK I <ii^Ff^ ^ ^ ?W 35 ^^ 

Wt ’Ifl-’IMf? SI5f>2t^ff1l «rt5^ »ITC91 1 

^ (Tlt^ 'S 

6!^ ♦ni1?C*l ^(75 "SltW >2t<5T? Wn 



I 


’W ^pF®I I 

?f?W<jpRt *1^1^ s2tft«l ’W ’W<^5^ ■^f^- 

flt»R lij^; 5iTtf%t|k^ apsiff^ csll 

^5» CT iSl^cinj 5icwi:«H srf^rwf^ 

•vf?ir5 ^«(T 1 »It? STtiJC^II 4*t 

^CTt^ 5 f<»f 1 f^rs \ 

?i (Sfinfl II" 

<at CSt^ CT, ftCPltr >rft ^C9i'« 

C^»Ufl3i C^ltt’F ?Ttf%5tf?l% ^ 

^1 ^t9tW5 ?IJR ’It^ 

'«?F*ftCTI?I f^C^F >4^? 5(sn^^FtftC^ "tf?Sti:»I 

csratc^fn 'srt®! f?c9i^ i 5rrtf^i:|c^ srtst ff»i W. 

L. Heelcy j fNf^’St^lwa ^-<s\ 

I 

,11^ 'is 'ii^s 

wrf^ ^’51 »rf?i '«^p«ftT?ra ^ i 

^1^31 ’tTil CT, 

^tC$ f^F|^ ft*! =(1, ’Pra^ 

^I^JTfKaR ’PI I CT, a^Ftc^ 

STtai, ’^sm '«rl'5tMf^ 

’iHtST srPrc^ “free will” 



<Sf!?| ^!?^’1f«(Tt? *J?f*I^ f^»t^5tc^ C5ll I 

^jrwcini CTt^’ffJiru ’Fm^fas c?f<R(i 

»Tf?l '«wr>t CT '«lf%JI^ 'St’FM ^CiH, 'Stfl 

^TTRi^ ’^rf?!, f%, ( Doyne ) *lfCF^C^ Wf'^ 

fsrf^l CtR “I fully agree” I ?m*tt<(Ttfl 
J(FHC?r5 »I5J[ « >2ft^ 

^t«rr^ ^3Fi *ft? I »rsl 

>1f<l '« C5S1 CM^ I 

'<1^1^^. 'STFta c*ik I »i«rrsTf^ fii:»»i!, 

Tt%[ %®H, f9 »Il^ ’^^1 <fff^tS f%fsi 3Fff% 

c^«( ^*1#:^ ^ 1 ^rRm*fl«(Tf« *iFT-f^c^' '®wt>i »iTCF^ 

#i?n I «r<!ts( ^Pi iiffsfRsi »iw«, 

»pra, 3iFi*ra ’’nsn 

c*rfF^ ^iR I (?I9|R *1^ ^pJTtcsra 

CTiF^ irf%i, jp5c«i «iRic« I «r<Ftc»m 

t6?l arF*i 5fl «ttf¥c5i cwRfi? 

’M’f ^f?R;^s» I iRsi ‘‘^^<1 ^ JTf^” ( 13<B5 

) »1W^ I (71 fw^l ’TR '«^R 

JiTcFRij <sim ^ 

’J?) >4^; «(R C5l’t1-'^*t'«ftft *l«ft»lt^ 

^?I?[1 5f8j^ I cwt^ ^CsrRlg^ ^^srttl 

C’tw^ (Tff^ral '8 »IR -Q^P^fR 



■4)9 




I ^ '9f^^ CT, f%f5f 
^ 5rt%*ra (?KaF^?t "ifBW ^«IT- 

*ft«)mi i »tf6® ’fR snmit^ '5(^1 

“Mookerji’s Magazine* sitf^ 'S “Reis and 

Rayyet” HtSTT JTt^tf^ <^35 
*rf^ I 

irffeJl’I CiTB C^?W ’TtC^ "M I 

C?|5tJI C^Wf^ f%1^ *pra «ttpFC^ I 

CT’i’i 5tf?if^ csr:m ^ *ttf^ fl®i 

C«I1^1 C^’R-CWf?! »nft1I ^ 

^«rf^ ^<>r?i ^f?Ri ft^i «rif^ i ’ttcn 

>8 ^1 ^<11 5 ^' 5 — 

^t2r?' ?sfii^ 1 

5ttf^ 'SJSrfCJfiJ <i(^ ffC5R CT, ^tpR fsfc^f^r — 

^ ^5?— ’It’FT m 

-srww '«ri%8i, WF ’rt«i 

^SISTI^ i2ft<^ lFt%| ^ C^^, “This is 

not my Court, this is yoiir Highness's palace ” 

'2f5|5i sdfsR ^»it? '«?ptft»ic^ 

CT Jr#«' f5|r5 

*ft5i ^t? ^*1 fV ? ^’«m*tt«(m ^ 

C*R C^l few CJltlS <4 »PF»5 token (fl?) ^31— ftjTl C3FC»t 
K9I, ’Tfjp^rt’iT ^^*twt«ti 



^r?I I ^1 cs?1^ 

Jim?i*f^; «f;:?im, ^?t?i '®i«t^ srl ■, f%^ siwt^i^ 

^ ^t?1 <2ftfJ^T i?C? 1 CT 

:ff;:^T?( c^t^Tfst '^f{, ^ifiT 

5f|c^ I 

st^t^ ^tfmi Jlt<) 

I ^t?t3 >il'^ 

5ifs?t sif®ii 45f^T ct f^?il 

*tr6 i^ ^1 am i ct s^fsi 

-iit '^tw-f ® '®’ 

'SI^ R? ? 

^t5tc« — CT?l1 '*'1^’^ 

Jjtf^nsRt fiiVS >ps1 '«iRHf ^i5- 

ata -siwa '-iiw c«it^ d\<{T Rt^, 

f^fs[ aRiatflc^iiT— ca^fi^ CBtfli ciiR 
f;5tfa ^ srf®i sfa i wal c^al 

>1ta^¥c?ia ^c«f, "^^’’c^ “cBtfa^ 

5ir«!/’ ^f%5 'fWa ’«i^ft(ra*l J^iac^ira i 

JisfRiRi '^^* 

wti?ia >ma '«if® I ^<(^4srf<f c>i5< c*!^ 

Wa ttW ^C^CaR I ^5(- 

^!:aa «m5® 

Rt^l, ?f5rf5a«i 3(^»t^, irr^^5T5S§f?i ® 

''it^l’f Rt^cf ifta I 



llt^l ^W**! JrtfC^II 

K^MlsiTt? *fncsit^5r$ ^5] fl^RW 

?R3rf’1t«(Tt?, nfit^- 

'$t<I •’F«t1 >ft?( 1S^tC>I^ 'SItCf 1 'Slta^?! 

'srrftK ^^5 S^C'SISSI.W ^JPF (?R1 

I 

^ ■•s^i m, 'STf’sc^f^ 

*Tst^ nm ^Tf^ ^ I ’ft«5Ttwf?:?Ri ^t’tt'ft^ 

^f5f "^fk^ ?s I ^sfkj^ ick- 

*ft*(rfc?^ ■'S 'srfts^t^ ^t^c'?Ftc§ 's^fk^ «tt?( ^rsitsi 
1 5 ?! <£i^t <frfk!;^fi fn ^ ’^a- 

»rfrs-3 c^Rfe^i, '5iT'®?fk^ 

— ^c?!^ c<tk #fw J?1 

355 'S’ I '5rt'®?f^^ ^c?! CT 

irtsii c?% %t I f%fj( ^<!.’p*ff«, 

^351 f?C5R, “You Jiavo said liko yourself, but I have acted 
like myself. CT siW^ C»fCf srf?i^, fk?[ f 

srf^ ?1 ^ !” 

Sfl ! 

^l^sJTsisu c<it?[fc!F irf^ f^WT^I 

I JiRFsca^ ^C'^1^1 ^ ^vf?i-'5rf5rf^ cTin%- 

<!it5nc^ -sitiSBi sitfk^H I apCJi 'sUsst? sim 

»r«i" I 5Wt5^*i ^Il^.«rt^ <siv. ^Tji '«wt^ 

|?T?I Wft 1 ?t«ff5?«l >I^^ra C<5R CS^fr 



sm?it^ t^3*l #$, f^i 5r^r3i% 

c^^s CTm^rl >ii^5iti:^ «(ff^^ 

?i9rt5?(*t 'St5«i I 5it^f?i 

'srfjjc^ irWsi ^66t^»i c?f^ C2tt^i?«f?f 

'Sftf^ '®fsrf5 Jitql J?r«, ‘Tl'S” 

( s[f«n ) I 

^ #|111 f$f^ ^T®r1 f^3RTfffW 'srf^Tl 

>20?* ^ I m «Q^ c^ 


"<15f^l Sll^s ^aK?l r«^^^^i 
'si^isi f%f3n;<i ^5( ^2f«l^ cf?i I 


SlliTi ^c«i geprf^ 

'Sr.iifl I 

w:^ 5R5 ?^c«i, 

s^t^n Jisran <i?ii:«i 


f^3F!ltfJf^ ^ 
fi^iR I 

^ srRl ^\^, 
i£it^rf^ 1 
-IT® 

^RRi:^ T<#R I'’ 


^ C^ >Pi^| ^F«f1 »If?f '^^ift’f 

SRt»R( I2f?| jjRI ^ff!)rl 

^ «iw 5i% ^!rl 5R, ?l ’it^?il ^t®i 1 ’WT- 



I 


1 “^'®' 

^fiicsi Mh “a[?r ^!:3i f5^5 fl’P 

'sisf ^tfei <2rf^;-!Ftt5i >it^ 

M ^^11 ’tt^ ;~ 

“ct5ftf^ ’Sisf ^Pl’f , 

s?^ ^’us ^tft "sif^ I 

w C‘f*( 

w ^ c*t!:?i !” 

cer^FM I '8 ctilff^« ^1? ’tf?'® I 

^*fT51*l t — “A lady in whito, the longer sh(> stands the 
short(>r she grows.” — A burning; white eandl(>. 

“^«mf^,f5r5; -^Fdl -^eisnf^^S I 

^°. II” 

■^i '®It%fJt 8 fR®"? 'Q^5rCT<I 

Jifs«trcsi8 ^”. *w ) 1 ^'8^—^!;'^ '®?ii i 

<7R 5(ltc^®! 51^?S)R 

? 5 Jil S — 

'«f^, C’tT’l C’ft^’f*! 

^f^r® CTI3i C^C?f I 
C®s(^ *!??( JTfW 

C^fJThRCSff SIR I 



nt? 

^?> fi^fi i 

C^fl 

-^t^ifm I 

c^i^u i” 

m s— 

“Sweet as the charming i)ipc in ph'iisarit May, 
fhidha’s beloved Hari was wont to play. 

M'hen at the notes enraptured witli delight, 
hiieh rustic (‘yed the groves with stedfast sight. 

So Mieliael^s strains tuned witli (jxcpiisite ai't, 

Have Hll(‘d with joy Bengala^s feeling heart. 

1 "h(‘ luToiiK' maid and Tiiotthna sweet, 

Hav(^ sung tlnar varied lays in metres mec^t, 

And martial notes from Meghnad^s bugle grave 
Hav(' roused with ])rid(‘ tlie hearts of all tlu^ brav(‘. 
Sw(*(‘t are thy songs with jiathos hlled of every kind, 
J^'it to d(dight Bengala’s poetic mind. 

Th(‘ ear still lingers by thy music groves, 

1^0 hear mor(* songs of thine it so mueh lov(^s.” 



I ^ c^, ?tait^‘?f?i 

“Paradise Ix)st” 'S "CSi^IJitif 

C5ft5 C*lQf^ Wordsworth ^1 C^« 

C^fSTS ?rt?( ^ Hi, -iisist CSItC^FH 

^?«in (7-5? 4'?P| 5Sl^%9|il I 

CT i(fl55rfC«f^ “?rt?5tfl?l 'Sifc^itst/’ 
sTffs '5ic;p(f^t?i ^f$?i{s ^^fsi c«i«li:^?i 

»irs( (?!!:§ iirt, sit^ 

"Site'S C^i^l Jmzy 'S sensuous 

#!?ri JiCT 5,^ m r^F ? '« c^fsroJt?! '^«i 

-« c‘ft^ ’^f?i5ffi:«i ^rit I stm 

''cat^ ^ >ir<i '^^>1 

C«I, ^ I {'>) 

«f»r§ ^ i^9\ \ 

“5tIHl '®Mr^ ^ ?tc«t -sFr^if?! fV 

tat ! — '2f®tc^ 'SIJTt’t f^'Qtf i2t^ 5rtCS| 3^1^ 

^^icsRi ’fi:'*i t^'^l wc^f 5C9icii? I tawfwi:®! «r, catttirl 

■AW %8i -atsf^ir.^ taw fl?ii 1 

>1^ ’fw ^ f%^«i 1 c^sil ^itn, 

«itc5 mm '«isiN CT^csiif ta^F 



JTfMs «itsrri:?p ^s Jitw 

atc??f is>4 ^if»t ^^C5i5i 

CT, 5r%^ c^cw >ni*rtJif^ 

‘SCTC^ 5^ ^9I%1 %fCf— 5^?[1 

OT5t I 'srf^ CJlt, ’(tc?! ft^ I 

^rfCfH 'Slt^fcai <fl%f >i|t cm (M. ft^^ltf^ ^tCJl 

(ftsT I ^CSW f^ClCf, 

c^ (?f#( I (ii^!:«i 'srtsjni ctW 
«lTfsi «{3J 1” 

csrft^, c^it^ <i)^ 

?f 51^1 C’ft^rflc^R, OT?lC«fa 

corf’ll ^ \” (ilJlfii 'Sllsf'hl ^NT, '5ttiiT?i 

^^151 ^W«i ^srfc? I ^if? ^1 dH cC’F 

"srisfftr 'srt^^'i ■’Ft?! (7i§t!;^« ^^S 

^«i 1 ^t^'^csra 51 :^ ^C5 ^^51, jtst^ m^1 

c’fsT I i5T?ic?[ f««nfa^<i ^Ti c«rc^ ?R 

^«tT f^lc^ f^rsT^ ^ ^ 

^ ?csi ^ ^c«? «t«fi <4^13! jrtiS^ 

C<ifC5F (i) ?f<?f1 ^^C?! irfSK^ m 1 'ilJR f%, 'sifsiT? *f® 

^'s # f%'^ '$c^ •sm 

^ cfl?? ^<itT<J <Tf’t5l1 

(3iC5 cTf«ft'« fiisrsjrl, ^t^t? 9fft?ni 

CT f^’Fl f^-j >ic^ sr’ic^ 





C^i? f "C^S 

CT ^5 ^C'tnt^fsiTra ftVS CTt^^K 

C^»( ^5t 1— 

JfTtt <4^ *ra=», 

JTl f^s] f^% 

0\ ^tf^ B?*! 

WHt.^ I 

'Si^‘ti-^^?i <ift c^iiJi):^, 

^ 

?1^i!:n c^pf^ f«f«i ’fc’i 

t 

ir.^?i '2f<(tJ? f*ili f««llf^^ 

■■smi{ « f%‘i^i1 fitw.f j <ii^? ’Ic?! c^ csii:5t c^ c^?(si 

fwc^i 'fic^ f%Rt ^1c^ CT >i!:«T^ ®i’i'!. 

C’tw ^"^'f 5X^! t ^C«1T<I lil® 

« f^|J(f3[ ^^«:1 w^ i?t— -iisrfin 

cs^; sf*? 4^? m i 

c^ ^ic^ii'^F ?ifii; C'TiiHsi tiit’T ck'^ ^t5, ^wic^ 
|«ic^ c««f -^c?, ^ft? nn, 

^1 f5^«( i»1 1 ^>i®f5|c^ f%«ttst?( lt*f ft^ 

«IH1 CORK'S T^-] ^ CSI^ SI-?!! V|f5^ 'JNC^?! 

CK^ 51^ I -SiTi^ ^'Q f 

( b'-S ’jk ) 



sifl-t^’^?! ^I«l 

! 

5^511 >i«rf^ 

fis fhi^lf^ PicaT’t?!, 

^?l 5^‘t-5?^1l- 

'sltC^ltC’F 1” 

3tftc^®i?i ^Biri >rf? ^vs\^ a 

•sPt^T ■5I«JTf’tJn 'SltFt<fT ^^5151 ■« 

srftr^ 5itfi?«’sf ’Ffwl ct, 

S^tf^ ^tCf 5^?l1 f^Wc^ I 

•^twT siftcxfi;^ ^cif?i srf^ 

fj^cJTCf?! 5IWI sivf^5ip ®’sf>rt'^ ^^rtcw, 

'Sltc^ c’tt^t^^l #t5l ^filETlt I sittc^5[ 

*I1, 55t®l1 »lf^ C^SICJI 

■« <lt«1 ’Htn ? ?It^, 

®1f¥? K®, j 

^St J ^ ^ J— 

'«r5( 'scitrajj 'srtf^ i” 

“C3Ft<(? -SfCSl 

Pm*. C«t 5?l1% I 



5^^ II” 

( C^ iSfc^sl (3;t«( Ji^?«t C3pf«( (il^ ^t^T 

'5rW"lf^ Cf^’fC't?! ^«( 35tc^ ^ ^?icsp-fsi^^ 

^ SIW^ICT ^’S[C»R Cffsi^l 1 ) 

"ft^c^fl” ^1 “%?®”^ “ttrasc^ft” c^ 

“5l^ f c^rl I” f i:«rl c®lf^ ^ilf^ 

“Btt f!:^1” ^1 CW.^” JTl ^?I1, “5tt CTC^” 

^ I {-i) 

Cf«?(t5i 

’tfinrf®! csj«(i '5iJtt«)f<i«t 1 

i'i) 1 

C*mtif ^«( ’#T'Sff ft^I 1 'QWt’l ^ 

^«(T5R ^afttin^iJi, 'srW^ CT«I1 >iW«. 

'srtfji fife??! cTtii ^t5i t^?rtff^lJi 

Tr?[«i T?ii^?il am i 'snf^ ?s«ti 

f^nrtfl; 'STs 

CT Ttw ?it%fi:^ ^ ^’fs ^srw? ^t. 

f^»t^ Stf^ 5lt« 1” 

( '5rt5t<fT '«^f5t<T 

(3%^ “*I?t^ «f JW” 8 8- 8 e <5^1 ) 



^ ^ fif^ Ji^tsTfir® ^^iTscf, <sim jRcn ^tft^csrf^ 
tiJsR cilT 5fW ‘St’FM ■’PfllC'SJT, ^trs 

Pt'S.f ® I ^f?t3 WSf C^TlH'S ^*?5tft!:^ 

JItW ^C^I ^«I1 

^f^c^,— “'sits^ (?i Tm 'f® 

C^l^ Jic^c® ’fS «*rfc^ I” '5I5]f^ 3r#t'f5 

#S 1 5Rt?rt^ '^<3lft 3[t5(i«t-'^®fW’ICT 

%® iftJ? I <4^ ®ta Cft'«^ 

'SPI'^IT ’>f3i 'srtfJI® I 

^1 ffsi (?J5l <2tC®IC^ ^ «tTf51?I ^ 

(ym I i>fa[ 51^5(1 gt«s*l ’lf«® f®f^ 

5fN, "srtC^Jl '5|c;(^ f^«5f»rl 

1 ^f^®, <113!^ ’H ^«t1 C«tt^^ 

c?['«il «rfcw, srt?^ '«rf^ 5»Pi1 

'STTf^ C^1 ^firal ®t®^ 'sitsr^ 
^«11 '5[ttrf?( ^?!C^, 5»|5I1 51^® ^ Bt^ltf^ 

srt® I '^^?f>i tilwi c’ftc^ <if«®c^ 

f^^rfc^ ^®^t 'srf^ >5^ witc^ '®rf^ 
ftlt CTS^rl ^t^C® ’flc?!, <HIR VISJC?! Irf®^ 

'®itfji fel^^ Cff^^ ^fcij t5 ^ ’if^® '«??i 

ctf's?rtJ?t^ ^itfOTf«( ’inpJii jrf?i 

'«wt»i ®«i^ %9R srf®^qt^ 

f^%t ^ 5R I m -^WtCJn! 



I 


^ i2tr«i «rtf^ ^’latest 

f^f^i 'Sf’W '5i<T^ »it*Hai 

»rtc®i5 cwt?i ^ 'f*f ’trf^sitsil 

sftcsnit^i '« *^15 1 c#rai 

>Tf?( '« 5lf%^ C«f 

tt?F «fH ^5ti:5 1 ’Ff3?il ®rs 

C^, ♦ifNS^ ?lt#t^C51tKSl?) fk^ #l?t 

c ^ ^ tflcg w CT fsf^ “'^^ 5 ^'t” 

fWS 1 sif%^T^ CW'S?(tJ?C^ 

^nra ^ ’Ifs^ "Ttc®!^. C^ 'S *f“t 

^rt#i(!Rt5ii (AT W{ gWe^F ■JFJftsrtt #igl i 

^ 

ai^nc^ ^5i5f, “^9ir ntm '«tff¥i:^si i” 

ghi«i '2t'^"t g^?igl “«itiil 

gff^gi «tif5p 1” 'SMrf 

gffk 9 | 5 i k, ^fsTC^is? f^* 6 ? ^r?ic^ 1 ” 

kT^w JRf 31^*1 "ct 'srrsi i" 

iiT'bb- :Tic»ig c^pggtf?! Rtw, >rNi '®wtg c^sRlt? ntulivf 
’ifHl fffgig' fl5 *1^1 ^f^Tt^li[ 'srtpi^ i 

'«ifsi35 ?if«t^, fsia[ ?|f^^ 
’itftw, '8 1 ^fi%?!*i ^??tfn- 

?tt«(il^ '« ^t'se^t? ?i:«it’it«(Tt9 ^ *ttf9Fi 



^»f?( '®^*ftc»ni 'srf'^^t^ '5rc*t^ 'sifw ^'SKits's 

fsfJl ^ nm C^ <?I *I^^?I1 

Bfk»t^ 'Slt’w ^t^l <ili:^C?I CTSKI 

I '2r«tsi csm&i^f 

?l1#t»f ^«(ftt I 'S 'Sf’Tf? 

Ctff^irl, ’tft’P^ ( “Frioud of India” JT^ffnF 

f’Si*?, ) I 'S 

^*i<rj’^<i 

ci2fj(6nf f^?«T »rr?t ■^wr c^ 

C?I '5(T?I ^51 ^ I ^ 

f^fii ^tC®55l I fH 

3r5?ll} I fsf% W5 

^pfen^i “fTt^f^N” (STf^ '3i«)T5i:5i<i ’jw 

ijwf® '‘^5ir<i >1^^” 

»tf^1” <2t^ C2^^ 1 iSf^T? 

(£i^ '« 'A'^ gi??ic??f I 

^C9I1?5lt?l 'tt?f? A-W »IW^>ittt »t^«(Tlft fjs^flei— 
^t?l Jllil I 5fTJift^tl?l 

A^ ?ffl I Vf^Sfl fif^’1 '« ?lt% 

^^*tra ^(«(T^eT, 5|f^ «(^C5iT<J ^®R1 

c^ fif^ 's ?itfani si<(T=ic5i wl I msrft 



iir5) 1 


’tfwl Slf?l f% ^*(111 ! C^I? "ifsf 

'8 C»rt5RtC<I? s(OT (TRSI '« SIW 

Cfl^1 !■ i-i) 

-#«'5 ^ 

\ 'srlsrt^ 

sr®5f f^?s ’f1C?ST, ^ifst ll3i ^ 

i C>ft 31^ ’sr.f^fs^ 3|t^ 'Qipftn 3T^?f1C5 

?W1 ^?ttf5T I 

«f?w5 ?«R >rf? 'sitfSral 

^ 3^fe5R, ?tJt^ fsif»-ral BTfJTfJT, CT 

c^rfsisit^i ^fi c’^tcsra f^“t few 

f5|?ftf— f%fs( #r5T? ^ fwl '5H(T^, 3Tf^ lil®!- 

cgrg aR^c^ jto; ^c?r, ^t5l ^ ^(^fd 

’tfc?l I Jit? '■Q^Tf’I ^65’^iT’? 

{•i) S(?wf^ ^53d 31^ 'Sr^^ 

A few thoughts on Education 'St^ ?,^C$ f3i fiiCif 

35^91 I 

"The student, instead of wasting his time and energy in learning by rote 
pages of commentary and grammatical notes on Kalidasa, will do better if 
be were to commit to memory the immortal verses of the poet. And he 
should try to understand their meaning and find out with his own eyes their 
beauty instead of merely following the word of others. Those verses are an 
inexhaustible mine of beauty, and no honest searcher will come back disappo' 
inted. 1 may be permitted here to refer to a small incident which occurred 
in my own knowledge. 

I was reading with a friend that portion of the second canto of the 
"Raghuvansa" where the poet speaking of the sacred cow returning to the 
hermitage with the king behind and the queen before her, compares her to 
the evening between day and night. With reference to this passage—’ 



>51% I 


ns 

'sifs^fjarf^r '^f^i ^Wcif? ^fac^'S 

!?t^ 1 srfii^i^rsi' 

§t^1 ’Tfiftfll Cfi? f^f«(5(1 c^ ^r$f?it 

fftC’FtC? 5t^ f5fj( >2tf% 

JTfCJT 1^ 5?icn C^>5rt5(1 I ^Tsi’lf^ 

^rsisi, CT at^f?t 3it« 

■■a^i. lilt ^ ^»i ^pf\ 5j?*i 

5Ff5ffcisf, ft-t c^nfl 

f%fji '®(r«i6^^ I 

ttftf^ Jtffe^FK '5(S(Tt<^iTl ?Ff?ratfe5!il I ^9FI^ 

ntjlf ^ 

<2f^5f*t®1 ^’f5Tl t 

>n ««( 

My friend! remarked "We have heard a good deal about the beauty of 
Kalidasa's similes / but where is there any beauty in the present instance ? 

The poet might as well have said that the sacred cow between the king and 

the queen appeared like Sunday between Saturday and Monday or like any 
intermediate thing between the two things before and after it." I asked my 
friend to pause for one moment and mark what the point of time was when 

the cow returned to the hermitage. The cow described as of a bright^brown 

colour, was returning to the hermitage just at evening, with the valiant king 
coming behind and the gentle queen approaching to welcome her,* and the 
poet's imagination naturally saw a counterpart of the interview between the 
king and the queen with the sacred cow between them, in the opportune 
conjunction of the moment between the bright departing day and the soft 
approaching night with the dusky evening twilight intervening. This remark 
quite satisfied my friend who expressed sincere regret for his irreverent 
banter/' 

< A few thoughts on Education p. p 2 1 9^20. > 



I 


Vo 

irlJlf^rfft ■^fil^ft5T?I '8’?f5lf% ’STtC^W l 'SitfiRt? 

■^c®! f^fii >it^ f ; 

'silsfal <ifw «r(f^ 's’ aica (Tf? '*tt^- 

'srl^t^f^l stc® I 

JJtiJ at<>r (IVai^ock) ^I'S'ra 

“modest” '2r*tt»rt j ^«tsi 

f%®f>rl f^fJI inod<‘st f C’fC^, 

fi^tflcsis? CT f^spa 3iff 

r.as[il modesty 'Sft’fJTl fjggl ^t'35I¥ttft 

f?Ft?ii:^^ ^cf sit3si ^tf^?rl 

scjil fa5t?l’1^ ^C3i?I '2t^t? 

fl®I l 'il^ltsi ( Allan ) Sltoq 

'2tf»I^ ^®! (il'as Sl^^ffSTt^ 

'« ^^<1 ^51 Tw\^ I -sitl*! >5^ 

«CT 5^C^a[ c#l=i[1 

■affac®i5i I 

“J don't think I should like to be associated with you in 
any case after this” ( ^^Ta CS'Wa ^ 3|-as^t?l 

«rw 'srfJira ’IC’F Ctf«f,fF)l CJip{, 

“I d )ii’t ki'.oAr who would be the greater loser thereby” 
( ’FtJ?!?! 'srf^ ^ f^Frtr ) 1 

'iV^'i M9?F(ftC>ia '2f«?rjf ^ 3[t?(t*f5S 

'SRlStiFol 5FC^H 1 '« t?|-ifl®I ^tW ^ 



#t'5 « I i£r«R C’i^a! 

^ ^?(!?WTt’tt»(TfK sfF^fffr ’ICSH, CT ^ ^Tl 

^ ^ C^t JRC^ ‘StC^fJf C»f«^ 

srt^ CT '2t«|sil f^f?i^ 'srtfjnrtcf i 

^Itfesni ^CTTW«(Tt5 5l^“t^l CT S[% '« C5S[ ’tt^^lt- 

flc^, %l I ^V-'!»S JltC^I 

*35t?l ^t? -^^FfTfCJlil f^5( ^ 

^CTTt^*(Tt5 f fJlS I <45(-iil-f^-45I f%| ’tC? fs^ 

■STfsif® "S ffe-iiisf ^'f ^ I 

I 

'S'srf®' ^’fT 3?5r,, ^ '13^F(ft>l 

^ft?I ^tft??«t ’^’1 ^9R CT, f3lf%f8rat3( 

3iTf%i!:^ <ii^5it!?l, 3?tf^jjc3p “fai’lfi” '5i«ft?i^^c^ 

^'S^ftc®, ^’WTt<^«lTtH 3nft«t^( “It is liko 

the Greek letter PSI'’ I JPF^si ^?tsi(r5 ^ ^<3rt9rf5 'sif^® 
^®I C»ff?tfl1 ‘a?? »lt^ 

JTJifq 1 

^ ^csR c^i ^Pt^tt^'S %®i srfat ciH 

3rC3T ^CST, 3r5'^«| 7f\ CJT^ ^Tf^ C«l*f 'ai’W?IC«t 

-spf^C® ^ 1 C^^ft JTN’P 

®?f3ivmi 1 fiif%firam ?t3rf^ (H. Hankey) 

’Tfc^c^ i£i5f5rfC3i <ii^ Ji^<sfjrl ^ i 



I ’Its 

I?ii5 I '5it?f5!i:^^ 

f%fj{ 'sitfC^TfC'l iiisi)(!ctioii I 

c^V^’sptcii^ tf®i ^ftf^c^ ^fi«i5rf5^ I <1? 

'srffrf«ii:^^ cncii^fkftcw^ i 

Jff^ 'SifStI 'SIOT^ 5’fl;fl ^t?I1 ^tl?(t- 

fe®R I ^i^Pp (Juror) 

<5r5r^*j '8 <2ff%^ 1£)5R J1?l!:^ C»f«l1 C’f*! 

CT c>ira^ttft<t, sra^y-sPi^ c^®i1 

<?tti;^, 'srf^ i?fr^?i ^c®T ^^<tfwi:5f? 

5tf^i ^ I c’T^n'st'rt!:^?! 

?^5(1 SIC^C^I^ 

Jit?f if ^tPFtsii sfcsrfcff^i I 

Jisjc-^ CTi:''3'3t«ft?c^ ^’isrfj? I (7it<i^tf1i:5^ 

®its?pn cwPifi >ni ’fa 35^1 

c^ f’tai fill ^«fi 1 

Jif^ ^'8 ^sfirt^ c’sW^ 

■^CSfSf I pF^fifsi '5i^’?Ftc»ra >IH?I ’Sit^q I 

^ fft»[ '« 

CT |i5l <5??^ if OT^^fsft’gC’SF >I1^sn ^ ?pf5C5i, 

|fe'5i 5Ff§tt;r5 ^ff?c^ ;^1 1 ^i-sif^ isftf^i ’’fc^ 

^!;^’fl«(Tt^i Jifm<[ (7rc?i^t»fli:^ ■ c^miif^t^^c^ 

^Wtai f^?itf^^ I 

*It^ '^Ip'ifl^ <i|^ T)|«l 5p?«t JTft (il?t 



I 


^»W® «(f?t OTH 

I <IIC®I<I ^*n Hamlet '^°f%» 

■5rf^f% ■sPC??! 5 — 

“^‘XeitlK'r a bon’ow(‘r, nor a bnuler be ; For loan oft loses 
both itself and friend, And borrowing!; dnlls the edge of 
hnsbandr>’.” '516® 

>lt<I CT *tf^ 5 T^?( S 5 Tf« 

>Ps?t ^f^ns f^fjf 5p?r c^t5f i 

f^<!, ffk 

5^i;5r, >"e5^l frit few 

W5I m *t^ fet^ >2t'15^ I '^It^csfe 

(TiciFfetf? (Fox) 'sftftfl 'sf'5 ^65 ’^i;if?r -^^tl 

55 5rfy[ ^tf 5^ 53F^ 

s^»i 5!i^lMf5Tf5 “They are the very things 

that dissuade in(^” ( 4^ ^15*1 Fl ) I 

^f^l*ft5ti:?5 Ji5F( Fffi?Jl ’RCJl'C'fea ^^fe a C5t®T 

fet^rl C’WR ’tllC'SST, 9tC5t ^f55l Ji’t'f ^itc^ I 

^ f^1 eq^ feWf^ C®ff^ 1 

W^W’t'fFf^ WSIt«f55 i£|^ i?fWC5 ? — 

Sfsn I , 1 

C3Ft®, ?1^, (£1® c3Ft®, duel's 

’1^ I . lil^ fet5Fl I 



^W!:»t?i c’l’R- 

C5t^ jRt^ >rtf|Jd w-s^l, srfe-tfaitK 

^tt^!7fCT?t ^tf»ttfr >3r5«i c*ff I sra«tf^^, 

'SSW?! 5ir#l f?si JTfi:'^ #1%l, '"JitSRra W”- 

■5f«i, ff^i ^ 

ta^ 'srf^'SfJTftf 5it« ■5Ff^!(1 I 

i[^*ti:5?i sitfOTlta ■?Ff^i:^ 

f»l^^ 's Jitf3c^^5W^ ^ligc^ ’tti fe's 

^1 fl®! I ^ 

?fc?r I 

“fa3[f^5it’t”-‘2rc‘r«i '^^Tt5( ^ ^c^Tf’tfJdf^, <xij(-ia, f^-ii3r, 

ff«t srfsi^ (aT^s( '5i«(rin^ ^?iJi i 

( Translator to the 
Govt, of Boiifral ) I 5?^^ Jltl '«?F- 

?t!:»ni ^sf»t ct ^fiifi sitCT la^'fs ^ 

'5ttC5?l ^9I5(R 

I 5I^?rl f%fil 'srtfil^t^ JTO ^C31W5 

'si^iT'a^ (?i ^ srfn 

^t'« ^?i ctf^i a ^^rfirs 

c^Ptiis ^t5(1 irf^i 

cafepRflCT^ ( W. S. Atkinson ) ?rf?C»l 

^ssi, C^ ???5I*3p <!|lfiF5l ^1<fT 





Vd 

cbIi, 

<<l^t C-tCrN' CTfSTS 

’ftfai:^?? sfl 1 

^<iitnip ^tc^, c«Ft5i'8 ncm ^si ^*tl cfff^ 

(2tf%®l ^in^R, CT Thill'S ^ ^ 

^ f^fsTi:^ JTl I CT 

few ^r?t ^91 f|9i, cJife ^ f^9itc5[ f%jR #rf^ 
WC9f, JTf? '■QlptftW^ Jltil¥«. (TRtf^ 

^ 1 ^ fe®?! 

^jrfgcsi, ^ ^^91 ^t^tf^’fr.^ fe^Tt^n ■'POR I 

?PC9t (srspf'Q ^ jjtai f f ^^33 feWf^ ^f%i:9t?i 

??[ 1 <^ 9rf^ 'Q^F'ftiTO 51W9T 

fe?!^ I srftfe? *r:<i fwtfeffcw 

^’tlpn %9[, ^1! ^f?F5I 7FCW fewi ^<I5l 9lfe^ 
C’tt9i!:?f5f fsifetfefi (w:9r I W^rr ^ 

CT '2t?ff3i R?rn»rf55n ^ ^ ’8r?i«t’^ 

rW« Rfcf I 

'iV'lo JjtT:®! ScfeWsirt?! C!5*li5 

stTtt^cIfe ^ I tilfe ^tiR^ -sWh 'srf?!'® ^ I 

(life W?! 'S?ft9lf% ^pf?fC^ 1 

f^f^?l, >itf5W-^t3!T<I ’rfc*!^ W?R I fCfR 

^>5t3TtW Rfef’^t*)Tms (il^ TC^f^^iRnp 
C5^ 51Tt^c|fe I f^fJI 5itr? *rtW 'Sift '«I®5R^ 



*5^4) I 

1 i<i^ C®ft!5t ’ttifl 

^sisrt’t^ ’5f«ir.^ ’*1^?;^ 5)5t*Ri 

I 5t!;*(T 3i!;s(T •sjtift^!:^ ■spf^c^JT i 

'srffe ^wcft? cJtc?i ^?:sriF'9f^ sifs^r 15 ^^^ 

%1 ^C5, ^ffC's “Tirspass" CTt^sfl 5?( I 

^ 5(f?^t^<I5(f^^” I 'il'^ 

>It^ fws ■sjtftsffl^ ; J?t5I «It5( ^TSf’Tt^ '^5 
C*^5Tf?t ^?J1 5TI 

C5, C^lMt^” I 

“BciiKiil Peasant I jfo^-'STC't^l ^5ffii^ ^It^l f^^tft W 

( -sbio— <1^ ) ^tf^i:'«T<i '51 *(tH^ 

I Grant Hal] Club >r5t?l f%f^ 

'Q i2fJ(t5I ^ 1 <5^? 

I ^f%Sl5® 

^ Indian Civilisation” JT(?( 'Qftft’l “Abused India 
vindieated” W^, 5lf%^ “IMyfrainy” W^, (2t^ 

’tfs^lfsc^ii 1 'QWt^ f^f«-lftf|C5!5i, 

“If the tailor be the liii^li ])riestof the regeneration cert'inony 
of Indiji, far be siK^li regeneration from me and my country- 
nu'ii.” ('«t^i:^ 

^ ) I #sri 

(.^, 51t? '<3®tft’l C% >If®tfl ^ifiRE® 

>r3pif% I ^'5 ^rPif^fllt 

^ 1 «fpi*ri fk^ a, 1^1^ ^f%5iK«<i (3^ '«t9i 



^f%5i 

f^ ?” srf^if^^rft ?plc^ 'srf^ii ^fk?i ^tlfi 

^t?f 1 ^c^csf 1 

sitc^ 5(TC^ ^^<1SI'^<I 'Sltf^C^s? I 

?3i1 'srffJf^ I 3i^t»i?i wf '2t<w 

iSfstsi astft^ ^ fl®! fsf^l “He is only a Priinor- 

luakcr” ( SRl ) I 

'5i?5(:<5t?f ■jpftc'SJi I <iit "sitw*! 

3W 5^?t1 I ^Tt’f 

<5 SCTfsiCstr -Sltc^t^ 5f^?Itfl!«l I 5lf$ 

f%fJ? ^iftf f? c^fr.^ Sitf ^fWC'® 51^1 ®’ 

'5rr<i ^itc®! fifc?t cofc^ 

?if<f isppt'Q <F^ ■^t^?i1 5tii ?T^c'?Pt!:§ ^rfj? I ^jjffrr- 

^t'iTll Sl^t*fc?ra ^cl ff 51 ai, (Stmt'S 'S f^- 

Sl^ -JFt^?!! ^r?1ir fe^ I ®tl 

’IftT^ srtfcirft^ 'sitOT*! 

'2t»t5i c^twrcj^ 'srtfsnn ^f^5i I >ttc5i?) c*t^tW' 

f%f^ ^^r<i ^Tf«c?p fsm ^spntfwcii ^Tt’t I 





vv 

CTITR ^ C5t ( K. Groy ) '^552fC‘fttW^ 

<il^«Itf5( (2f»f?»It*t3[ I ^®5I 

^ '^ri^ ft ^ft I c5i«(c^<) 

^ti:f I 5j«t{iiJii:5[ ft;:^ i ] 

CTi^ ( 

f!5ff1^l*l i'S^o \ 

(S*‘.) 



'«rtfii s 'srfjrf?! 

^ ^WrHt«(TN si^C?5 J#5 csf«ti 

f^ftflqtJTi f*W-fetfe-J!^c^ CT '®i5^'©^ 

3r5t^T ^«!t1 ^Jl->tt«(t?IC‘t?I '5R?rt%?l i2t^H 

CfCSRT^ ciff^ OT^, fVl ^1 ^r:^ I 'Sitl^ 'snST^ »R^ 

?M-srr?'« %1 9ttf5P I ?t*r, 

; Sfl, 'srf? ^«t1 K^l ST1, 

*ffc^ JTl I ^i:«T ■5)ff??l %l, <(t?t?I 

^1C§, ii|'?|r jirivate tutor '5tf*t?rl 

^f5t?( ?f^<n ^9 5|5i 1 f%f^ -srffJrai 

'tt^ ^ W srtC^ srl I ^ i2Jt9^ ’355i?( C»I«tT-’t5t9 

>rf!:«t5[ ; ^?t?r «(t!fr <rt%i 

^t<il^ cfcsi-csCT^ ’ftsiJ? liTf;:^ i ^sr f^p, 

CfCSiC^ «tt'«9N ’t«rTS ?sfl?l1 <?ttriF i ^5t?t^ 

’W <i|^ 59 C9, C?!:5!9 ^5)1 111 '^ttf^Rq'S, C5ft9 

^ ^9 9T^9t^9l OT ; ’tfCl (£1^^ «ltf%C?I 

^ tfT^ TfC^ ^ 9 : 5^1 9'f99ti:5 1 CfC5lH!?R( sfsi-^ 

’tf9'5t9 "^F^l ^ ?f^?I 9Rg 1 

9t5IT9ffi:5I 1^^ t9t9 5^ (?ff99Tf|l 

'®il*rt??f9 ^ft-srl cfc«!cjf9 9#:^ ®rff9C55{| c5c«i 



'CETC^f ^91 

OT, '15 ’Ilc^ I’ ''Tfc^ '®i1i:^ 'C'SC^ 

^ sri ^csi ^ c^A f 'siT«pFt9iTfsi 

^*^-jrf<i -it^ f^, ^ ‘’srt^c?!’ ?lll^ i 

^t’f-srl C?, fsw?l JT^T^ '«t9I^r?7T, 

'srfw? cfcqf^w:^ 

'sitff^ fif?ii cfcsiHisi^ 5iW «rft?il 

f^st^ I 

«jc^ '^sip '« 'S ^if fw^l I '5It^-^ 

^tCJi^ 'Stf^ 5«^, '9?pt ^1 C’1ft«itR(V 

'« ^«(Tt’fi:'^<l1 (7F^9I 15^ #I '®lt'9^t?l1 

atw ?f3i!:i!^ | 

Education affW f^ 9 ai'?,-5f%fi(5?l, JWFF *1^5 

^t^i arft, ^t^i ctfs?itl C'i <sim 

a«1 I C^I SICT ’Sitartcfa 

api^ Cowell arfD?^ 1 5|W aiCJIT 

^=«5 ?^?(1 511^51 CT, ^1^1? CTt^ ’1ft'® I 

f^ratC^— '®I1’ '5(lfii?1 ’1tC»| «ft^t?il ^ft?rf!:5, 

^55;;8 ifttl CTf^Jf 'tRt? f®5ftl ftc® 5t#l 

’Itr^ IPfaf (Tiftif ^sral ll'¥ ?rlf«[®tar, >itC5 

5t^ ® ’tfetf® J^tc® ’Ifc^ I aftt^C^?! CTSf 

artc^'ic^ 9it?i c^tc® ®fsi 5rtft j 

arftaf?^ f?9l atfC^C^^ 'f^’l' f^f«(?11 | arf^Jj 



^W*l| ^.\ ^T^C^CFtl ^«R 

ii^c«( tf?f^, 5J1%I 

tfif^ jq^ #1!:^ I ^ ^«n 

^^t?( jH I 'sws '5it^-?Ft®i 

(3S)5f ^ fSt^S Stf^ I •^ft'^1?! «f?PFT5, 

^t?l '«n?I pFlt f^r»IC« 5t1J ^\ I 

^-^t»i c^m w^ri ^ i 

5^t«t^?( *tt^ 

^tcsi's, 5t3i "sf^i ’ff^at ? ^;asi ^ir® 

ca tfsa-w, ^T^i ^ iTCf ; ^ca, 

faaca^ *i^a® 5:«al <fa^ i ca 'srt^-'^Ftsi sa ( «» ? ) 

^51 ^*^1 ^C®C5, ^3f| f^F ^J(\ 

? 84 siw -ii. '® 5it5) Tfta i 

«fii:^ ;it>2i I w »Ra 

?tc® ^c®tf?rl %*rai5i:’i^ 'sitfii '5it?i 

’p'ai ft^ai fwcsi«, m ^ (£i^ 

'srfcf I (T#i («i^ CT, <ii^ f5w:Jf?i ^91 f tai’f*! ^t<jt^c® 

^alt^ I Exporimoiital psychology, aT^ ^fl^t^l 

c^ f^(si-rt3 CT «n^*f, ®t^ 'sitfjj 
5fl j ■’F%^ c^, 

CTTO? 'sitsitcffii f%:»ta ^1 ’pfac'® i (ii^ 

84 fji1i^c^?i c?i^ ^fsicffa ’itc^ stcirtcat-n sttc^ ^ i 
® <2t«8t5i, #t^t^l if'«l cw, BR^as^ ftas 3i^ai 



I 


fH^ 'sitprfcif ^C^Tsl ’If^ '$t?l ?^«I '®W<n 

>tt>rfc<i (Sfc^ (7F?iT%^ 'S’Rs c^ 

^ 'STsTtTi ^1 <!ttf^i:^ I 84 

C^^ ’Ftc^ 5n } ^ 

I ^«R ‘ST^tfW’fC^ «I«TT»5 

CT t^*t ^1 C?1 

^ 1 body^ <i|^ whim 5 4^(1^ 

> 1 ?^^ ^tcq fTai’f'tc^ f*m ctf«?1, < 2 f«f*t 

I 

'srf?! ^7^ cs\^7^, ft3i5i!:«ni nc^ c^^Tf?i^ra ^-ft^ 

C?IT<1«1 1 CTC^n^ CT'Sl, snw 

c^5tf?r5t^ 'ft»r ftai’i^tc^'S (?it- 

1 CT ])olitic‘aI case 

cm, ^tai’f'IC^ Jtl[*f1, 

?!:®i 9 '« -^T^ 

^ '^f5®l I '®lt*(R <4^ expcrk'iico 

Prefs 1 ^i?l C^mtC’P 'Sii% >rf^5I1 ^91, 

C5t«t-??( '2ff% ’sfk?! } OT 'Slt^ 

cstsrtc^ «ii«f<i (tis 

«)f^!:^ 1 CT (M^ ^ C5W ftn 's »rt^, ^1 
^^C91 CT CSlJTti:^ ^R, “^f^, c«tt^ 

’Tte f ’if^Jf ^ Rgrf?j <i«lin -^1 f% 





sn 5^51^ f ^c5i, 

^f^r fillip ^'9, ^s, »tT« ^s, 

cstsit^ m { 

(ilt CT’l, Calcutta I 'nivorsity Institute* >il?l »r®W 
gardon jairty I ^t<l1 CT?(i*t 

fwnitf «(t^, eiffsii «tf«r^t-^ii 

CTSSn «itf»t?(TCWi?, ^rt's JlCJi ^ 511 CT, '*151 

i£|'?f5t<19 5sl5tr.5f5 'il^ >15 ’ff^tFT?! '5ff5C'$ ^1:5 I 

“rowdyism” 5C5I I (7ltw?l ^5t5 garden party 
^r5lr.«f5 ^fi^'5 "SiTfjt *15 f55t5 ’flf?( 

5f^I1, *T?T51 '5itJlT5 "**15 >i15f| ■si’T!|l I '5rW5 

5f<!|1 fw 51lf’ir.'3 ^tC5 J 3(1 J1'gT51ii:5f *^55 

'5185151, 3ni:i5 ^<15 ^?I ^S5l '5|>1'S5 51?[ j JTti:^ 

^^55 5t8fr^'5t 5,t!:5 I 

Institute 5"5 ^ I ^15 

*IC?S51T51, tsr$n *lf!1»fT5, 5^1^ 51®^C5T i2f^’5 CTi:«t5 C’k^- 

^tti5 5151 t^i ^5 1 t?t5 mm 

t^, '55-*F?l‘lC5s »lvfi5’Fl OT851— ^5t!;5f5 ^ I 

ft’Fl '^i:it5 «r«rf^C^ c«f85l ?t5l «(fC5F— 
^ ?|C5 '51^515 fn’FI Cf«5l 
<^1551 CTt f^’lStW *tf55ll'S 15 ^ 

5t^C^Cf \ ft^irS'CWS C*lf5f f%'$5 ^tUfsl | 

"SI® f!RC5 '5t»I 5^1 5*1^11315 

^^*^5*'5l westenuKod 1 “surroundings” <55 



I 


»8 

firsts y£|i:5F?tC? ^5it« Jftt I 

fsij 15 '5rf*r^mi c^«( ?3 wtcJTR, •’Fflral 

^ 35^C? HI 1 W. C. Boimorj(‘<'^ 5TH-5»R, 'HtW’l- 

■^tWl SCOT'S HH oastorn^ 

ffH 1 55W<I H C^, <ltK, ft, fn, <>T?, JR 

cf% cnRF I fHOT-ran:*!, ^ f^c<f!:»l 

HH oastpni— Hfw '5iT55*fS ^5rf3?Tcif^ CVft»t^ ; 

'5if^?»f f^?rf^-c5p?=$^ W(‘storHisctl 'srfCJR, ^ 
wsm 1 cffc*l? HtcHtcg^f 'srtcf -, 

mt cw '5i*R cTtH ^vfiuts cm, 

f^f?i9l "HtfiRl ^r<n:^ 59 i ^R*!, (Tit C*fC*t9 

5tf^iR*t-5r«R ’SItHfCtfsl HIRIt « "^^9 ^’f?! 'Sftft't^T 

”11:? I (?f^, ^«rffH ’’l%5H J 

' 5 RH *(^< 1 ^ ^ I f 5 F|f^ 

f^l^ 'srWTV CT f^f^9tCfH, ^5t9 HR lilt, 

R^H «?RR Y.5R JFHtJR C«ff^ '«lRR HCH 59, (TSRtC?? 

'srM' 'srfsftOR ^sitH'src’W i’ (^) 

{"i) JRC^i Sir Harcoiirt Butler 
firca 5^H \ 

Simla 

3rd April 1915. 

My dear Sir Gooroodass Banedee 

I thank you very much for your kind letter. I think that you have rcaify 
go! al! that you require for the Hindu University. I thank you very much 
for your far too kind remarks about my speech. I am used to kindness from 

you and although we do not see eye to eye on every point of education, 1 



fife's 5 4^srt «fj(?f« 'srfjffi 

'«rf»K ? 

'sn^-^t^i^r?! fi-si-sit^t?! =5Rt«r 3?^fi 

•5Ffe^ m STt 1 Mamage-L««KiU''il STtJT C5I«IT^5l VA ^Ca, 
OTC-R S ^tf%5 I fsT'S 

^ 1 C$tJl?l1 ^^ITS 5t9 j Jfl, fsK^til 

I ^Tfl ^1 ^itC'sCW, ^t«r 

^S[fR 1 

%5t^1 <5Cifi:“f >ilt '«T?1 

^51 fWC?!, ^ ^(Ts ^t!:<R ; 

f?in| ^PniC-o 

Stc^ I ^tft?l1 ^5151 ,— f^!:^?t^ ^5T<1 ^f^- 

f%wc*r ?’ #f5t?i 

5(1 CT, cwrt srffvrai Ji;i:*rfjf5T CT\?n:^ 

’F'*ri I >l'i->rf?^ JTl^ I siFt"^ Gladstone 

fiic^ JTs (swsrotc? ^T’^firnn 

can assure you that in leaving India, I leave no one behind for whom 1 have 
a higher regard and respect than yourself. To us of the western world, the 
old Hindu ideal is not a very attainable thing and yet when one thinks of 
this terrible war and all that modern civilisation is ending in, one cannot but 
fall back at times on the great ideals of Hinduism of which 1 regard you, as 
the public generally regard you, as one of the great exponents in your life 
and thought. 

Yours Sincerely 

Harcoart Butler. 



‘ij'5 *ftf%v, CT. 

'Stftcff?! c^j?>2f^t?( III ’ttc?, ui^<ri ^t?t?ii '«tf^« 
^?l*l •Tl I Newton, Plato, Aristotle, ^ 
fesR, WtWSl 1 ^ ‘I aiti 

only counting pebbles on sea-shore ?’ '^t^ltPHl 
¥i:»i c^Ji f^Jifl ^«f5 (.^X^ 'srt^i ’it^ ^- 

C^C5 ^ 1 

«it^Jitcini ^*f?i ^tfsi ^ ■si’f'i ^(Ts Fit i 

Younger generationsW? ) ^WCini 

^tw?i §tf^5ii ■5iff^r.-5 5ti;^ I ^^tctf^ 

C^, ‘We arc on the vcig<‘ of a pitfall.’ ^®Pl ^®l*l 
tw<r! ?iP( «^ti:<isi} f%^ ^Pih:'if?i 

?tc9! #n:^ I c«fp OT<tt^?rt 

'sitCW I (Tlt’tT 'SI^?I 

^tcif^ f^rcq, '®it? ?ip| *f1f?i:^ jtI i 

5f«rJi i2t9i?i i ^rapi 

III I "^tcsi c‘*rf«tt« ^1 I 

dr®i c’lw, ^tf ,f^?rflc^ 

sm, ^*t c^p^i I ^«rt'®f8i 

f^9l fF^st , (iit '5ifpTti3i 

^f?ii:^ ’fn:?isi, ^<i cfIi i ^Pi 'sit^ 
5if^?ra silt I” 

^fjlC^ ^<11 i£(^ 

f?nrtfw5it5i CT, 



!sfs»s I 

PfsiTl 1 

( ^•C»t '^ttfsw ) 


mil '«Wti:*l1l '« Ff^31 '5I^«t5lfi^*l mU'S- 

'arf*K ff»T 4?^ ^T*!1 iFf^, cmf^H 

^ «ftf^ I mu '«iF(fT>i ^m«r fe9i!i I ft*?? 

«rt, Jl's^fn, 'S 'SltPtCII ^rmu 17I*R %!, 

#rmii 4^* »!^®i ?rff5 's mawtcira ^stf^ 

c^siR^ f|?i I «(#t '« jffc ‘Sfrsw m I 

jpFsic^ mt^c^ c'ff’ti:^ 1 

mu '«iF?ti?ru mf^w « fwiBim?! cusr ’iftu fm, ^mu 

'9 C’TtW'8 (Titui’f ^ffaisj ff«I I '#$ 

9 fjllmft fesR I 1%fj| '«im9i»|3F fe»l^ 1 

^Stmu fu^ni 9 ^fsTstu srcm 3[t««c*tu c$w fl»i i ^ 

uwirmufi mfuc^i 

m?! ^srtu tks 4m 

^5tmu ^ 4tf%m»f urfuc^ m^9 



'8 'srtJrtf^C’F 

’l?it*i-'^f^^ «iift5t!:‘t?i ^«n ’sr?i*i ^?rft5l ^ i 

^ iitJrtTfw 

1 'sitsRii m wc^ 

^T%5i^ ^«ttt^ I 

'srtJTtCffl ^S3R tf»f ^<^JI<I Sir35, Jft? '^WTti?!^ 

JTt^r '5rt?t?rl i ^tsRl 

’ifs I (Tit <sim '5it?itfwc’i?i 

fwi 'siT^^ I c^ ’i58^«rff^ 
m "^fes Wl C^ 'STWCfU fw^i ^ 1 ^- 

(?f^ ^■st^ ^81 

fsfii ^ c’ircl 'Q^- 

^tt«TW I C’lt’fff^ 1SC81 

C5i5itJi I ’1^’ittl’f‘i #181 ^t 5f^!:^ sn" 

3i^*ra SFtCJl ^^c®! ^^VS\ c*f«ltt^ fifsi CT, CT ^ 

f#t^ # ^t?l ^tsi?l1 511 f#?l 'SI’I? »£1^ 

8it?n '5(tf*i5ttff I sRt»ti <5f?«# 

(?ff^ #C8I5(, si%\ 

f%f^*ff% ®i^r?i I’— ii^t 

#1^ ^«ii 5i%5i^ 1 c5i^5i '5iWc*ni siw ’siicf , '»iWwu 

5iw m ’1^ CT '51’^ j^’TlfeiR 

(m '«rWWil ^t«t# =5181,— ■«IT5|1W?I 3fC3R1 C8I^ t 

^ I(CT ’tc^ msi^’Tfil sltf»1T ^ JTt^ 

isiptrti:*!? #3i 'Q ’if'ii’iri 





siw sffs Bfif^a1 i 

>ita '^^Ftftwa ■sintata'i srf^-^fs'a ^'*11 f^lsTca ^f?[f«f5 

’tea -sitsifcifa ^aisn ^sitwa fa-gt^ia 

asfaai 5?rfacaf?i:5fsn .sffal i cat 
'^tatewa afii^ai ca^ ffa >iia? 'iiaa ^^cat^ 

stc^cw I ai^iTVFiw ^trsTa ’tfci c^aa acatcat^t fla 
ai 1 f^fa fa’^faaifsir.aa 5fcafw ^^a ^4 ftc^ ’flfacaa 

f^al, liiai’t -simrs aiai acar '^iWwa aca i 

atfaca^ai-BW w-^ »f^ ^^’ita ’teas f^fa ’^faal ’rttcat 

^latwa af^'ii caal asfac^ i a^ta a^ai f^®tal ^^ata f^fa 
a%aR ca ' 2 ff% afaatca, faarfacaa «faTa rjataiaaF, ajwfa 
at^a -siTaca ^?lfaacaf attr® sa, f%fa 
afa's faata \ 'sa^r^ '®?Fata ati fttc^c^a fa5taaf% i 
iTRtfaa a®l ^Wca^ cataata a'fac'® ?a i 

a^Jtc^a Jicar <iiasf^— af^ta— tasffca— liia^ ^aaaa \ 
cat faaasff^ -siaacaa aFcaaf a'tl f^fa atfk^a^l fcaa 
«faa C 2 t% f^alS fTcua aia arfac^ > 2 t^ i ^aca^t 
^ ^Wfa^a m fs^ a^caa, faaitacaa 
^f^a m iiiai’i 'srrgfaaF csli caf^tcfa ? cat 
'Sf'.taata atfac^^a^W ^t^^ f%a sr wtcaia acar 
^tcaa i 

af’^ca^ isfca^t asfwl afa '©^patcaa ♦faa 

start*^ awTHfaita aat*icaa aft® ata^ *fm: 



^rfinil 3?^ iw -^aul ^rtsjwf 

I sitjTfc?? wf 

'«Wt^ '5lf% JltJTtg (TTCI '8 Wf ’ftcs f?5l C^ Tfw 
^*t1^ ^-^’s '«rfjftf^?fi:^ #f?t?i ^t<W? 

(?ltt^?l WtK »f=l 4JIS? CTCf^ 

31tf’fC5W CT 'Slt^RTl .'^Sltft^ 8 CT^<34 ^TC«1 ^^51 

c’prpr I '5if%c’T?i fjTOi ^?i?i!:5^, 

"srttf? '5r5f?^1 ^c^scfST, ^?fi:^8(?R '5if®f«f?i 
<2tf% iTl, 4^ J(W ^mi 

mi 'srtsrtt'T^ 'srt^f^ 1 ^ln<n 'Stftn 

^srwwtf ‘ft’fcntS,#’ '8 

*tc^ isr^ '8 mm >r»tt«t^ c^ jiwisri 

#t?P55f?i^ ?tc9i, ^ 'srtiRii >rf^ 

'awt'ic’F I '«if% m ^c»i, 

*tfwf5t JPTCT 

ftF® ^8, JlfN 

'sif^’W '«rt^ < 4 ^; 

'»rWrl f?ifii»t^t^^ (?(om '»ra)i5?i i2f«(fsr 

^faral ^tfsrstsi I {'>) 

(i) m Clears 




^tCtC^S I i2f%:5 C?3 

'St? f5»t I ^tff? 5fet9 ■5lf% *fRli 
NQf^^sw f59ti” '5rr??rl f^mi ^nwtJt, “srt’tfH f% "sf^rs 
« f5»?tC55^?” fsf^ ’ttirt^’ff? 

»rf«{r?j*i tfs m I ?oR -simi iiiT, 

<*|*tf|, CT^ Wf ^stWOT^ *13*1 333Rt5msT f^piR* *fTfft53*l 
»T33ft3 S[5t»ra 3rft®I1 OTt fim3% JI»1 Bengal 

Teinpcranoo Assneiation <211%^ ^ fST 1 ^V^s8 

^5 ■il'^ts >I«1 5BI1]|:5 ff I 

'srnRf’RTTtH fil, c5^, <5, ^«T i£l| *r»i^ 

■stTJR ■5t5«l 3R:?5» 1 f^f3"55 C3t3, C^tH 

ifl?? «rt?'S ^esRt >wt^ 8 3Tf%t Jista 

3^^ TO*! I *mft 3T^ ^kt*! afilfi ■stmai ^npc®! c*!? 

'»f*i!r® at^ i Rfa-i af\ .a^ a«R 
TO*t ■srmtcaa aiR cTO at’fft a^ 

atfk^ci*! I ca^aass^ at#®ta m 2 tfaflR»it« arfaai fe:»R, 
aitJRii c»tf^ jjasw luarsT® ?ta1 f?a ^aatf?«!l?j ca 

caf»R f^*tat\a a^Ttfe^ ^ t «rra 

*t?«rt a^aa arfl^ sfaa, fafaaaHa ca^ a^^^tfea 

'iiaF&i at^ «ftata ^aas caa attrs ca 

''You have done well in presenting to the public an account of the life 
and writings of that distinguished scholar and journalist, who was one of the 
recognised leaders of educated Bengalee society and who was loved and 
respected by all his countrymen. Your book will, I am sure, he read with 
interest by everyone who has the welfare of BengHt at heart.'* 





'Stiffs 

‘'5tci?c?' '§n*( liiT sra 

'srfw ’FC?, (71^ <il?f 3PCSI 3PCT ?f^ 

«PltCTa ^<*1 51^ ’It’S I’ '«^tr7( ^!7H, "’tw 

CT f5ff?»t55 “4'^ »l^ ^?«l 

^%tffi7R, ^1 'srfsrf? (ii^Rs ’sr^'l ^srftf i’ 'sitsRrI f^'sl- 
SI5i:«r!:<?t ■?t55l1 'S Ii;5t5 -^rf^ (SWft'S 

cell ?filC91^ "(TtllfC'l ^ 

^SFfl^fsI C5ll I” CWtC®! C55W f?lt*lt^ ff»I ifl, 

^-51 filf^ft 5T^5l f^5l ^fs 
^sr^? 'sii^nn "siw^ CBitrs's ■4-f?(i^ 

’trf? ^1 f4^ fm^ '(Tisrfsi’ ’^us (ii4i5 

4t^ jrat^ ^ SCT '^ 1 ^ 4«ri 
1 '5IWt5! Jiff'S 'SitSI'al 

(SWfn'S 4f^l JTf?t W«rfJf 5ff (Selections from the 
writings of Girish Chandor Ghosh, the founder and the 
first Editor of the Tint da Patriot and the Bengalee, ) 

“Yon have done good service to 
Anglo Indian literature and to educated Indians by 
rescuing from oblivion and placing within easy reach 
the valuable writings of your worthy grand-father, valuable 
as much for the variety of important matter they deal 
with, as for the beauty of the forcible diction in which 
they are couched/^ 





^on!> 


^ jrfsrf^ 

4^? #t3^t?l ^ts -^fl f 1 

^<!.>i? ^ 'SJtfjl ’Tt'^’5. 

^itt I CTtfw ^rfw 

<Xl^<|'Q ^tc^ ^’t^f?I I 
Bfil15f^?W 'St'I 1 

t^'®f^ Wf^-'S 

^<l fejl I” 'srfsi^l ^faWIJl “«It®l tl. I 

^ ^CkfCi sfl, fsas'Qfq^ 

‘ilt C^ "SIMT^ ■^^•?F'(9f^ 

fWftff 1” 'STPI^I 'SIS Sfl 

fwfjfl ^C5l f?5I15l (71 'siTsnWIt ^«?t <71 ?w^ts( 

=^^»t (Tl^l^’fC'til 5f?li5^*!|1 ^fil, 

f^l »|f^ '« JRC^?! 'Si^K^ 'sitW'f?! (7T 5p9i^ft s^1 I 

’isrfftfC^ f«P f^ 'Sf^H fsif^flTfi <71 

(71 “'Slt^f;^ CT '«I»lt?I 5lt8^ 
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'5rt5I?I1 CT C5316C®^ 'S^tc^ '5ltC9It5Hl 

JTf^ >ft?i wffcjnj irf^ «[?t*JiFOT 

'S ffSI, «il 'Slt^?l1 f^^'5 

35^^ I 

C3^6® 'itftll 

Tf.f%^'*t1 ^f?C^5T I Jit? '9?®!? CT Mil 

9f?<W!:^? c^Jic^st^ f^fji ?f;c5t? (St^fe 

CTWfsi ^f?C^ ’ftC?JI JH I ^35^t'v 

3St^? 'SI??? I "STf??! |1t? ?i:?T ififfc's 

b-^r? ? 3 nt ^iw? ?t^ I ?f? ' 9 ^wf? c?t? 3?? 

Office of the Director of Public Instruction 
Darieeling 5*1 1*^99. 

Dear Dr. Gooroodass Baner/ee 

You arc probably well acquainted with the works of Babu Hem Chandra 
Baneriec late Senior Government Pleader of the High Court. He is stated 
to be a Bensrali Poet of great merit and to be now blind and in straitened 
circumstances. Do you consider his services to Literature have been sutfi' 
cicntly great to justify Government in departing from its usual rule and to 
take into consideration the possibility of conferring some pecuniary recom- 
pense on him for his work ? 

Yours Sincerely 
Alex Pedlcr. 

Narikeldanga 
9th November 1899 

Dear Mr. Pedlcr 

I received yesterday your fetter of the 5th instant in which you have 
done me the honour of asking my opinion as to whether Babu Hem Chandra 
Bancrjec's services to Literature have been ''sufficiently great'" to deserve any 
pecuniary recompense. 

In reply I beg to state that Babu Hem Chandra Banerfee is considered 
the greatest living poet of Bengal, His poetry is of a very high order of 
merit, being adorned alike with the gorgeous magnificence of the cast and 
the sombre grandeur of the west ; and it has enriched our literature with some of 
the noblest products of eastern and western culture. Considering his eminent 
services to literature, and considering the physical affection which he, like 
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«£i?i? ^rWi:^ 'Slew ^••’t '5t=!Pt*t 

•!Pf?i:si5( 1 ’fc?i “mj^, w wt?i ^«tf^ 
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®«|5l •sF'sC'SfCJt?) sitst^'t '5jf%firft( 'Srt^lt?! ^■^«ttf^ 

^ f^c^R I ^T§t M^^ri RtfSrai *f*i^?i to m ’tfe 

OTf^5lt5J ■iF'sC'StTO fWT Rifsf C^*tt^ 

«it^r<i 'sra <2ttr$ m\ ’^fca 1 %rI 

(71^ I Rtf^ i:^»rf^ (7i«itiR 

isrfsrf?! csTt’iP Jfl, 

England's great epic poet, is suffering from and which has compelled him to 
retire from his profession it would be a most gracious act on the part of 
Government to confer on him some pecuniary recompense for his work and 
one that will be highly appreciated and gratefully acknowledged by the whole 
country. 

Yours Sincerely 
Gooroodass Banerjee. 


Beneras City. 

^tJ i'30'54 1 
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'5[w^ ■’fI I c^?ii :i^ii »f;ji[ ^ts^<i C®i^ 

f^ift^ fitF«l ^ I 

^sra<«f5tM c^t^ I 

MA, ]^\8.S, F.R.E.S. 

( ^^TfF% ^'3^4 ;rf^ ) 



Copy of notes left by 
Sir Gooroodass Banerjee 
about the events of his own life. 


B orn on 2<)t]i January IS44 af Narik(4dani*:a in 
tho suburbs oi* Calcutta. His fatluT Babu Ram 
Chandra Bancrjo(' died when he was about ;? years 
old, and he rec(‘iv(‘d his early traininfi: from his 
motlier. 

He finished his school (*ducation in the Hare 8choob 
th(*n known as tlu* (Jolootola. Branch S(^hool, wIktc he 
won the first ]wizo at all th(‘ class Examinations from 
the oth ejass u])wnrds. 

He i)assed tlK‘ Entrance Examination of the Calcutta 
TTniv(Tsity in the First Division from tliat School in 
January l<SfiO, obtained a Junior Scholarship and entered 
tlie IVesidcaicy Coll(‘}?e. 

From the Presidency (Jollej^e ho ])assed the First 
Examination in Aits in the First Division in 18()2 and 
obtained a Senior Scholarship, and he i)ass(Hl the B. A. 
Examination in the First Division in 1864 and obtained 
the Burdwan Scholarsliip, heading' the list of the 
successful candidates at both those Examinations. 

In 1865 he passed thci M. A. Examination with First 
Class Honours in Mathematics and was the gold 
medalist of his year in that subject. 
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He stood first in the First Division at the B. I> 
Examination of ISOh and got the University gold 
niedah He was (*nrolled as a Vakil of the Calcutfei 
High Court in the same year. 

In 1865 just aftcT obtaining the M. A. degree he was 
appointed teiTi])orarily for onc^ year as an Assistant 
Ij(*eturer in Matheimities in the Presideney College'. 

In January ISliG he was ai^pointed Professor of 
Mathematies in the G(‘n<‘ral Assembly^ Institution ( now 
the Keottisli Churches College). He* r(‘signed that post 
in May 18()(> on l)eing a])]>ointed Law Lecturer and 
Lecturer in Mathematies in tlu' Berham])or(* College. 

In 1868 he competed unsucc(‘ssfully for the Pnnn- 
chand Roychand Scolarship but Mr. Suteliftc Registrar 
of tlu' University and one of th(‘ Examiners wrote' to 
him saying, “you have acquitted yourself very ere'dita- 
bly, and therefore^ although not suc('essful you have 
nothing to regre't.^’ 

He re'inained at Berham])ore ]^ractising also as a 
])lcader in th(' courts there and was legal advisor of 
th(^ Nawab Nazim of Bengal and of many of th(' 
large* land-holders of the district till 1872, wlien he* left 
B(‘rhampe>re to practise as a Vakil in the* Calcutta 
High Court.. 

When he left Berham])ore, Mr. Hand the IMncipal 
of the Berhampore (College* si^e'aking of him said ; — 

“The* Annual Re])oi*ts, extracts from which I have 
furnished him with, sh<*w the marked success of his 
teaching ; and in the inti'rests of the Institution I much 
regret that circumstances have induced him to give up 
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duties that for above six years hf‘ has so faithfully and 
efficiently dischar^^ed/^ 

And the District Jndf^c Mr. E. Grey gave him a 
certificate iu which he said, '‘Babn Gooroodas Baiun’jec* 
has been a pleader in my court for the ])eriod during 
which I have held the office of Judges of tliis district 
( nearly four yc'ars ). During that time \w has invariably 
conducted his duties iu a thoroughly effi(*ient manner and I 
consider that the court will be a gre^at loser by his de])aiture.^^ 

He obtained the Degi'ee of Doctor in Law in 1877. 
He was appointed Tagore Professor of Law in 1878, the 
subject of his lectures being the Hindu Law of maiTiagc 
and stridhana. He was a])pointed a FcOlow of the Calcutta 
Univei’sity in 187(1, and an Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate of Calcutta in 188(). *.-He was elected a 
commissioner of the Suburban Mnnieipality in 188(), In 
1885 he was aiipointed a member of the commission to 
determine the boundaries of Calcutta. He was ap])oint(^d 
a member of the Bengjil Lc'gislative Council in 1887. 
Along with Babu Kalinath Mitni, he unsuccessfully oi)[X)sed 
several of the stringent provisions of the Calcutta 
Municipal Bill and Sir Stcuart Bayley, Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal in summing u]} the debate when 
finally putting the Bill before the Council spoke of the 
opposition in these words : — 

“Before I sit down I trust 1 may b(» permitted 
to bear testimony to the indomitable perseverance and 
unfailing courtesy with which the losing side have 
fought their ujihill battle.^^ ( Proceedings of the 
Bengal Council for 1888 p. 458. ) 
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Ho was appointed a Judge of the High Court 
in 1888. 

He was elected a niember of the Syndicate^ of the 
Calcutta University in 188(3 and in the four succeeding 
years. 

In 1890 he was appointed Vice Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University. This was the first a])pointinent 
of an Indian as Vice Chancellor of an Indian Univer- 
sity and Lord I^ansdowne in his convocation speech in 
1Si)0 spoke of the api)ointment in the following 
t(Tins 

'‘There was how(wer a special reason why I was 
])articularly anxious to att(‘nd this convocation. I desired 
to offer iny congratulations to the newly api)ointed 
Vice-Chancellor of tlTe University on his accession to 
the honourable office. He enters upon it with the 
goodwill of his fellow citiz('ns, of the country and of 
th(* Government of India. I do not believe that any 
more suitable selection could have been made. As a 
member of the University conspicuous among his 
cont<miporarics during his career as a student, as a 
man of cultivated taste' and scholarly attainments, as a 
distinguished ornani(‘nt of the Judicial Bench, and as a 
gentleman oc'cupying an honourable position in the 
community which is most largely represented amongst 
the members of the Calcutta University he is admira- 
bly qualified to take a leading part in its affairs. It 
has been *very gratifying to me, as .indeed it must have 
been, to observe the manner in which his appointment 
has been received. I have been long enough in this 
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country to become aware that in such cases it is 
not always easy to please everyone, but as far as I 
have been able to discover, no discordant note has 
marred tlx* general expression of approval with which 
Mr. Justice Banerjee^s nomination to the Vice-Chancellor- 
ship has been hailed.^^ ( Minutes of th(‘ University for 
1889-90 pp. 291-2. ) 

In 1892 he was re-appointed Vice-Chancellor and 
the Chancellor announced the re-appointment in the 
following words : — 

“I have to congi’atulate the members of the Univer- 
sity upon the fact that the Honourable Dr. Gooroodas 
Banerjee has been good enough to acce]>t re-api)(>intment 
as Vice-Chancellor. He has during the past two years 
discharged the duties of his office with tact and judg- 
ment and in a mann<‘r which has secured to him th(^ 
confidence of the University. AVe arc*, I think extre^ 
inely fortunate in having prevailed upon him to accept 
re-ai)poiiitment.” ( Minutes for 1891-92 p. 248. ) 

In his reply to the farewell address i)resented to 
Lord Lansdowne His Excellency again spoke of that 
appointment as follows ; — 

“It was a source of satisfaction to me to be able 
to appoint to the Vice-Chancellorship the* learned Judge 
of whose mention is mad(^ in your address, and 
whose eloquent words spoken in my owi> language*, 
but inspired by the literature and sentiment of his own 
country made a lasting imi^ression on my mind. The 
University has I think ever>' occasion to congratulate 
itself upon the fact that such men as the learned 
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Judge and his distinguished successors are found ready 
to undertake tlie delicate and difficult duties of the 
Vice-Chancellor in addition to their ordinary official 
works/^ ( Minutes for 1893-4 p. 303. ) 

Among th(» beneficial measures introduced into the 
TTuiversity at his instance may be mentioned three : — 

(1) The issuing of ('xpress direction to Examiners 
that the ]iapers set should be such as can reasonably 
be ex])ected to be answered within the time allowed, 
and that the question in each subject should be fairly 
distributed over the whole course in the subject. ( See 
minutes for 1888-89, pp. 43-44. ) This is now embodied in 
l)ara. 5 of chapter XXV of the Regulations. 

(2) The system of re-examination of answer papers 
of candidates wlio are found to have failed in one 
subject only, with a view to guard against any possible 
inaccuracy. This system was first adopted at his sugges- 
tion. ( See minutes for 1889-90 p. 321, ) and it is now 
embodied in the Regulations, chapter XXV para. 7. 

(3) The election of Fellows by graduates. 

This privilege of electing fellows was first jiccorded 
to graduates of the Calcutta University by Lord Lans- 
downe on his reprcsenbition as Vice-Chancellor. ( Sec 
minutes for 1890-1 pp. 336-7 ) and it is now embodied 
in section 4 and 6 of the Indian Universities act 
( VIII of 1904.) 

He was appointed a member of the Indian Univer- 
sities Commission in 1902. He signed the report of the 
Commission subject to a note of dissent. The Hon^ble 
Mr. ( now Sir Thomas ) Raleigh, Legal member of the 
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Viceroy\s council in introducing the Indian Universities 
Bill spoke of his co-operation as follows : — 

“Mj" honl^le and learned colleague, Mr. Justice Banerjee 
whose co-o])eration I shall always reineinber with 
gratitude and pleasure signed th(» Report subject to a 
note of dissent on certjiin specified points.” And later, 
in the course of the del)ate on the Bill, he said, ‘*When 
I came to discuss the jnatter with my hon^ble colleague 
Dr. Gooroodas Bancrji, it seemed to us undersirablc to 
break so suddenly and so completely with th(» ])ast. 
We set ourselves to discover whether it should not be 
possible to keep to the original Acts of Incorporation 
with such traditions and sentiments as had gather('d 
round them and to provide for the (institutional changes 
that appeared to us to be recpiired by uK^ans of a 
general amending act.” And it was on thes(» liiu\s that 
the Indian UnivcTsities Act of 1904 has been framed. 

On several points the views expr(‘ss(*d in th(‘ note 
of dissent above referrc'd to have becai adopted in th(' 
Indian Universities Act and in the Regulations of the 
(valcuttfi University. Of these the following may be 
mentioned here : — 

(1) The retention of second-gi’ade ('olleges. 

(2' The retention of independcMit I^aw Colleges. 

(8) Tlie vesting of powers in the S('iiate to d(^al with 
the (piestion of disaffiluition of Coll(‘ges. 

(4) The vesting of j)Owers in the* Senate to make* 
rules for recognition of Schools. 

(5) The (‘xclusion of teacluTs for appointment as 
paper-setters in the subjects they t(*ach. 
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Ho has bo(ai tlio I^rosidcnt of the Board of Studies 
ill Matheiiiatics, Sanskrit^ Sanskritic Languages and 
T(‘aehing. 

H(^ was President of the Central Text Book Committee 
for sevenil years. During his tenure of office he 
framed a body of rules for the transaction of business 
und for the guidance of authors of school text books. 

In 1901 he r(‘slgn('d his office! as a Judge of the 
Higli Court. At the time of his retirement the Vakils 
of the High (Vurt ])resented him a farewell address and 
Mr. J. T. Woodroffis the Advocate Gen(‘ral of Bengal 
on behalf of the Bar gave exiinssion to sentiments 
similar to those embodic'd in the address of the VaklK 
On his retirenumt the Viceroy ( Lord ('’urzon ) wrote 
him a lettiT refening to his services in very 
appreciative terms. 

In June 1904 he received his knighthood. 

In 1908, the Calcutta Cniversity conferred on him 
the honourary d('gre<‘ of Doctor of Philoso])hy. 

H(» has been a iiKMnber of the Indian Association 
for the cultivation of Sei(‘nc(' since its foundation, and 
has been one of its Vice-Presidents for the last ten 
y(‘ars. 

He has been a member of the Calcutta l^niversity 
Institute since* its foundation and he has been for more 
than ten years the IVesident of its IJterary section. 

H(* is a member of the Bharat Dharrna Mandal 
which has conferred on him the title* of Bharafhhfsan, 

Ho is a memiber of various othe*r literjiry and 
philanthropic soeneties. 
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He is the author of the following works : — 

(1) Hindu Law of MaiTiage and Stridhana, (Tagore 
Law Lectures for 1878. ) referred to in many cases 
by the High Court and the Privy Council and it is 
includcKi by Sir W. Markby in the list of authorities in 
his article on Hindu Kaw in the Encyclopcedui Britannica 
and is recommended as a text book for the M. L. 
Examination. 

(2) A few Thoughts on Education. Recommen- 
ded as a text-book for the B.T. and L. T. Examinations. 

(3) Elements of Arithmetic. 

(4) Elementary Geometry according to modern 
method. ( These two books arc referred to in a note 
by the jiresent Vice-Chancellor of the University Sir 
Ashutosh MnklicBjcc Kt. as having facilibited a rational 
study of Mathematics. ( sec Minutes for 1908 p. 127. ) 

(5) A not(^ on the Devanagri Alphabet. 

(6) Siksha in Bengali. 

(7) Jnan-o-karjua in Bengali. 
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Member of the Committee appointed by the 
Government of Bengal in June 1885 to 
consider and report on the subject 
of amalgamating the Town of 
Calcutta with the urban portions 
of the suburbs under one 
system of Municipal 
Government. 

la the Rcsolntioa of the Goveraineat of Bengal 
diited 20th Jane. 188') it was stated tliat the Lieatcaant 
Governor had no liesitotion in definitely accepting the 
priiKuple of amalgamation and the concluding portion of 
the resolution ran as follows : — ■ 

“Among the chief jjoints to be determined by the 
Committee now appointed will be the bonndary of the 
new Metropolitan Mnnicipality, and the arrangements to 
be made for the Mnniciiial Government of those portions 
of the suburbs which it may be dc'termim^d not to 
include within it. Much attention will also have to be 
given to the constitution of the new municipality. 

»(c 3(C 

The Committee will incliidf‘ among its members the 
Cluiirman of the Calcutta Corporation, whose local 
experience will greatly assist its deliberations, and the 
Magistrate of the 24 Pargaiias, whose charge is intima- 
tely concerned in the amalgamation. Two well-known 
non-official gentlemen Babu Kallynath Mitter and Dr. 
Crooroodass Banerj’ee, who, it has been ascertained, are 
willing to serve, will be appointed to represent the 
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interests of the pitblic, resident witliin the area affected ; 
and the whole will be presided over by the HoiVble 
H. J. Reynolds C. S. I. whose name is a gimmntee of 
the imi)artiality, jiidginent, and thoroiig^hness that are 

requisite for the conduct of so diffic^nlt and complex an 
enquiry/^ 

Tlie repoil of th(' Connriittc^e was sifpied by Messrs 

H. J. Reynolds, H. L. Hanfson (('hairman t!al(nitta 
Corporation ) A. W. Paul ( Ma^strate 24 l^u’i^anas ) and 
Kallynatli Mitter and the first i^ara of this report *stiited 
“One of our colleaj^ues, who finds I)ims<4f unable to 
concur in our recommendations, has iTcordal a separate' 
MinuW^ 

This Minute signed by Dr. Gooroodass Ban<Tje(‘ is 
appended to the rei^ort and the first ]>aragniph of the 
Minute runs as follows I n'jp’et that after giving iny 
best attention to the subject, I cannot agree with my 
learned colleagues on the two main (pK'stions we have 
to consider (l) tli(» question of th(‘ boundaries of the 
new Metropolitan Municipality and (2) the <iU(*stion of 
its constitution. His reasons are given in the succeeding 
thirteen i)aragraphs. (a) 

Mr. Kallynath Mitter addend a memo, of dissent 
regarding his inability to concur with the majority on 
the proposal to reduce the numerical strength of the 
Town Council and Mr. Harrison added a separate note 
on the constitution of the proposed Metropolitan 
Municipality. 

(a) ft appears from paras 7 and S of the report of the mafoiity that the 
question of the inclusion of the areas constituting the Cossipur Chitpur 
and Maniktala municipalities ( merged in the Corporation of Calcutta from 

I, 4. 24) was considered at that time and these areas were not included. 
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Member Bengal Legislative Council. 

The followin^? letter explains the reason for the 
ni)])ointment. 

Belvedere 
Nov 20, 1887. 

My d(‘ar Sir 

Tlu‘ lion. Annndo Mohan Bose’s period of two 
y(‘}irs on the Ih'nnjal [^(‘^^islative Council will expire on 
the .‘list Dc'coinber inwt. The Li(nitenant Governor 
lliinks that in th<‘ discussions on the new Municipal Bill 
which will mainly occupy the Council durino; the iirescnt 
s(‘ssion it will be desirable to have the assistance of 
some one wlio (‘an represent the Suburban interests, and 
His Honor accordingly proposes to submit your name 
to the Viceroy as a fit iierson to fill the vacancy, caused 
l)y the Hon. A. M. Bose’s retirement. His Honor desires 
)nc to empiire whether in this case you would be wiling 
to accei)t the a])pointmcnt. 

Yours very truly 
Elliot C. Cohnn 
Private Secretary. 


folloirlitg quotations from contemporary mars 
papers shotr hoir the appointment was receired by the 
pnbfh\ 

Rl 1 
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1 <2fff 5if^ ^t<t i 

^»T<i >s\TP^^f\sr i ’J-f 

I 1>trf<t TtCJT ^1\'^9iF?tn ^'ffTl'1Wf![ I 

'«it!wcsrf^ ^1 'srfc^^ 

■^c^scfJt 1 ^f?«i ^ ^1 ^1 1 

TfCT ^tJ1=»fCsit?sr 'Q'l 

^f? 5(1 f5i, ^5tf1 ^r?i^Ta 'sit^ig/^ 

ftf? 5|t^<( '5t’it«( ^1^51 ^f!{f:5( 

f^«t^?i(!:<^ w, E^3pif% 5(i:^, f3il»tft, r,vfc*t^ 

^31 <rtl?c^ ■^’R ^?r?i5i 5(1 I 5iT^5(r(( 

<R13 «ft^ 5it^ Jil^l >2f<pt^ C^rfC^!! 

5irf^?I1 ^((tCf I ^T^=^f5ir^ffffi:^fil C^ 

CT '2fC5t5fS( C’PT5( 5rf? I 

cil5R C^lRf >1^ JpET f5{f^ f sm CSfC^td 

5S;t((tC? I 5^^':»t?|rg l 

The Calf idta (ht 'eHf iiotifi •« the iiiipdiiitmeiits of 
Mr. C. H. Moore and Dr. Gooroodass H:uierje(‘, as 
Members of the Ix*gislative Courieil fien^al. AVe cordially 
congratulate both the gentlemen f>n tluar appointments. 
Both selections are excellent. 

Indian Mirror, 12, 87, 


Wo find from tlio last issite of tli(‘ (hhfltta (raxettr 
that Mr. C, IT. Moore of Messrs. Gillanders ArbntJiiiot 
& Co., jmd Dr. Gooroodass Baiierjee have been aijpoirtted 
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iiiomlxTs of tli(' Bengal Council. \Vc congratulate the 
GovtTninent on tlic appointment of Dr. Gooroodass 
Banerjee. H(‘ is a man universally respected and honoured 
both for his character and his tfilents. 

The Bengalee, December 17, 188 7, 


Judge Calcutta High Court. 

Ivvtract from History of S(Tvic<‘s 
Judge High (\)urt 

Officiating — 19th November LSSH 
Do. Substantive — Ibtli January 1S89 
Furlough on medical certificate 

for 1 month from Ifith November 1889. 
Privil(‘g(' l(»ave for 29 days 

from 9th May 1895. 

On d(‘putation in connection 
with the Indian llnivcTsities 

Commission from Kith February 1902 to 
9th June 1902. 

ih*ivilege leave for 1 month 

from 26th January 1903. 

31st eJanuary 1904 


Ketired 
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The notices in the Press and the eoitgrafnlatory letters 
quoted below show hoiv the appointment was received by 
the Pnblic, 

We lioailily congratulate our comiuunity on the 
elevation of Babu Gooroo Dass Banerjee to the High 
Court Bench. There cannot be two opinions about his 
fitness for the office. 

The Indian Mirror, 24th October, 1888, 

We offer our sincere congratulations to Dr. Gooroo Das 
Banerjee on his elevation to the Bcaich of the High 
Court. In point of ability, exp(»rieiic(' and learning, the 
worthy Doctor is second to none at the* bar. We feel 
perfectly sure that Dr. Gooroo Dass will be an ornain(‘nt 
of the Bench and discharge the duti(‘s entrust(‘d to him 
to the satisfaction of Government and of the community 
both Native and European. Wo will say nothing regarding 
the question which has been raised as to the ]iropriety of 
a])pointing a Mahomedan to the post. As we said in a 
recent issue no distinction of race, cr(*(‘d, or colour, should 
be made in selecting a Judge of the High Court. We 
should have the best man, be he a Hindu, Christian or 
Mahomedan ; and the best man we are thankful to say. 
has been given to us. 

The Hindoo Patriot, 29th October, 1888. 

A Third Native Judge has been added to the High 
(joiirt. The appointment has been confeiTod uiion the 
Hon^ble Dr. Gooroo Dass Banerjee ; and no worthier 
selection could have been made. AVe should have been 
glad if a Mahomedan gentleman were a])pointed ; but the 
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Pioneer, as tlio iiioiitli-pioce of tlie Govemnient, tells us, 
that iio suitable Mahoiuedan geutleniaii could be found in 
B(‘n^al for this hi^^li office. Be that as it may, we heartily 
conji:ratulate the Government on tlie appointment of the 
lloii^bh' I>i\ Gooroo Dass Banerjee as Judj 2 :e of the High 
(\)urt. He will b(* a distinct accession to the strength of 
th(' ('ourt and will worthily represent the community of 
which h(‘ is so distinguished an ornanuait. 

The Bengalee, 3rd November, 1888, 

Ijord Dnffiu’in has agjiin laid the Ein])ire under 
ol)ligation l)y an act of large liberality. H(‘ has added 
anotlier Native to tlie body of Judges of the Bengal High 
(\)urt. The manner of the l)oon has enhanced the gift. 

princi])le of the ai)pointinent is unexcei)tionable but 
it might 1iav(' b(‘(‘n al)used in tlie choice of the ap])ointec. 
VV"e can rejoice with unmixed satisfaction that it has not 
been so. 

Reie and Rayyet 3rd November 1888, 

'Pile liengalee Hindu, Babu Gooroo Dass, who has 
b(‘<‘n ap])ointod Judg(‘ of the Bengal High Court is a 
rt inarkable man. The most distinguished scholar of his 
tiiiHs h(‘ never gave up his studies amidst an extensive 
practice. H(* is a Hindu of Hindus and thorough believer 
in Hinduism. He is amiable in dis])Osition and is incapable 
of giving offence to any living cr(‘atur(\ Thougli not 
possessed of strong jiliysicpie, he has yet indomitable 
energy, both mental and bodily and he has an eminently 
ealm and judicious mind. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 8th Nobvemer 1888i 
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TIic appoiiitniont of Dr. Gooroo Dass Banorjce to 
the vacant Jiid| 2 :oship in tlic Calcutta High Court, 
occasioned by the retironient of Mr. Justice Cunninghain 
seems to hav(^ met with general approval from all 
classes. We are sona^what late in offering our own 
congratulations to Dr. Banerjee and to his colleagues 
on the local bench, but they are noiu* tlie less sinecTC. 
In offering these congratulations we must not omit to 
express onr ncknowledgnamts to tlK‘ Viceroy for his 
recommendation of so excellent an ai)i)ointment. 1 la* 
choice* of a sue('('ssor to tliis impoHant ofliee reflects 
the greater credit on his Ex(*elI(Micy, in that while 
admittedly callable of rendeTing valuable servic'e* to the 
State, the new Judge is known e\'<T to have studiously 
avoided all appearance of putting himself forward as a 
candidate for any laiblic office of distinction or emolument. 
With a rare* modesty and unobtrusiven(\ss of disiiosition 
which are not oft(‘n to be found associated with uncoinmon 
merit. Dr. Baneri<‘e has n(*ver coui’ted ])ublic favour, 
nor sought to thrust himself upon the notice of \ iceroy, 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chi(*f Justice. In his ease* it may 
with perfect truth be said, that to (*xceptional iiKU’if 
alone must lx* attributed his present good fortune. As a 
nuMubcT of the Bengal IvCgisIative Council Dr. Banerjc'c 
acquitted himself with more tlian ordinary credit ; and 
in the part he took as one of tin* Committ<‘e appointed 
to frame a sclu‘m(* for the incorporation of the feubuibs 
with the Calcutta Muiiicijiality, Dr. Banerjee showed an 
independence of judgment and freedom from external 
, influences, which with his eminent legal attainment^ 
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eonstituto one of his chief qiialifications for the high 
office to whicli lias been raised. In private lihr 
blanielesS) Hr* liaiuTjeo is a rigid Hindoo of the inost 
orthodox type, ^vhile his filial devotion to his only 
.surviving parent, his aged mother, is very touching, as 
illustrating the siniph' and almost childlik<‘ character of 
th(‘ man. It is said that every day of his lif(‘ his 
first act in the morning is to visit his mother with 
oflerings of flowers and mor(‘ costly gifts, and that both 
in going to and returning fiTun the Court, h(‘ inak(‘s it 
a rule first to pay her liis jiersonal resp(‘cts and to 
solicit her blessings. This beautiful trait, that is not 
uncommon in Hindoo character, w(‘ iiKuition h(*re simply 
to show that Dr. Banerjee’s title to public respect and 
to th(‘ confidence of ihe OoviTument is bas(xl not on his 
intell(*(dual attainments alone, but on his high qualities 
both as a lawyer and a man. W'e should like to mak(‘ 
r>n(‘ otluT remark in connection with Dr. Banei^ee’s 
api)ointni(>nt. Tlu‘ present ViccToy has been jiersistently 
eliarg(‘d with b(*ing actuated by an undue bias in favor 
el th(‘ Mahom(‘daUs as against the Hindoos. Unfounded 
aecusations such as these x^urry tlulr own refutation Muth 
du'iu. But it may be >vell to point out that in the person 
of Dr. Ban(‘rj(‘e Lord Dufferin has actually appointed 
u fkini Hindoo Judge to the bench of the Calcutta High 
Court, while no Muhoni(‘dan has ever yet been similarly 
honored. And yet it was quite within his discretion, as 
W(‘ll as the* clear rigid of his Exeelleiu^y, to have 
uoniinated a Mahomedan g(*nth*man of even less eonsiiienous 
Qualifications than Di\ Banerjee ; while had such a 
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nomination born mado, it conld liardly bavo boon 
challongod with iniioh reason or jnstie(‘. But herein, as 
always, the Marquis of Duffc'rin has prefern'd to liold 
the balance evenly b(‘tw(‘(Mi Hindoo and Mahomedan, 
emng if at all on the sid(‘ of indulgence to the former. 
His Excellency could hardly have giv(‘n a stronger ])roof 
of his impartiality and of his su])reme regard for tlie 
public interests, than in singling out to fill the vacant 
seat in the foremost High Court in India, a Hindoo 
gentleman of such sterling merit as Dr. Gooroo Dass 
Banerjec. 

The Statesman, 3rd November I8B8m 

The Indian Daily Kars says : — ‘*\\ e hear of an act 
on the part of the Honorable Justice Gooroo Dass 
Banerjec, which indicates that whatever other qualifica- 
tions or disqualifications he may or may not have for 
the office, he has nt least a strong sense of honor and 
honesty. As a Pleader he was r(*tained in a number of 
cases, and in all, he has returned his retaining fees to 
his clients. This is not too common a practice. Some 
Barristers never return a fee once given, even, though 
they n(wer op(‘n their lips in the case. His predecessors 
on the Native Bench have mostly turned their cases over 
to their friends in the same profession. Mr. Justice 
Banncrji says: ‘My clients retained rne, and if I do not 
advocate their cause, I have no right to take their fees 
and as they retained my services, I have no right to 
restrict their choice of other Advocates by turning clients 
over to other parties whom they would not care to 
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engage/ "Fhis is not a bad proliminary on the part of 
the new Judge, and if the same high-miiidednes^ is 
jnanifest(*d on the Bench, it seems probable that the 
])iiblie will have every reason to be satisfied with the 
recent api)ointment.” 

The Hindoo Patriot, 19. 11. 88. 

A N(‘w Jii(lg(\- — Th(* newly-api)ointed Judge Dr. Gooroo 
Djiss Banerj(*e took his seat yesterday morning at the 
High (^ourt with the Hon^ble the Chief Justice on the 
Civil Appellate Side, wIk'Ii Baboo Annoda Prasad Banerjee 
tli(» Senior (government Ph*ader, on behalf of, himself 
and his broth(‘r j)l(‘aders, addressed his lordship to the 
following efieet. He said that they had come to congra- 
tulate him u|)on his elevation to the Bench of the High 
Court which, by his erudition, high character and other 
finalities he fully deserved, and they sincerely hoped that 
he would long enjoy the cxaltcMi honor which had bcc^n 
bestowed upon him, and that he would follow the noble 
( xainple of his lordship the Chief Justice and the other 
illustrious members of the Bench. The pleader said 
further that they were deeply thankful to Government for 
appointing a third native judge to the High Couit, which 
showed a willingness to recognise their just rights and 
aspirations when founded upon moderation and reason. 
His lordship replied very briefly, saying that he was 
deeply thankful to the speaker and the other members 
of the Bar for the high compliment, and would endeavour 
to deserve them. 


The Stateeman, 20th November 1888. 
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43 Chowrinfhee 
Calcutta 

November 9 1888. 

My dear Banerjce, 

Believe me you owe your appointment to yourself 
alone. I only did my duty in submitting your name. 
I congratulate you with all my heart and am very glad 
that j'^ou are pleased., 

Hfi iiH ^ 

Yours sincerely 
W. Comer Petheram. 
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My dear Dr, Guru Das, 

I have just returned from Delhi and Agra and 
hasten to congratulate you on your well-earned elevation 
to the High Court Bench. 

Not only yourself but the public also are to be 
congratulated on the selection made. 

Yours sincerely 
H. L. Harrison. 


The Palace 
Moorshedabad 
The 27th October 1888. 

My dear Guru Das Babu, 

It is long since I have had the pleasure of seeing 
or hearing from you, but I have always been happy to 
learn from the papers and other sources that you have 
.been doing as well in the world as one could wish 
for. T now learn that you have been appointi^d a Judge 
()f the High Court. Government by honouring you with 

the appointment has honoured the whole Native community 
as by your character and attainments you are indeed 
an ornament to our society. I congi*atulate you heartily 
on the honor which Government has thus conferred upon 
you, an honor which I hope you may long continue to 
enjoy with ever>’ credit and success. 

Trusting you are quite well. 

Your sincere well-wisher 
Hussan Ali Mirza. 
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3 Kyd Street 
October 22 1885. 

My dear Guru Das, 

The news is true I trust tliat j^ou j2;;et the vacant judge- 
ship in the High Court. 

You have my liearty eongratulations and I do not 
think that there could have been any worthier 
appointment. 

T am yours veiy sincerely 
H. J. S. Cotton. 


Calcutta t 16 Taltollah 
25 October 1888. 

My dear Gooroo Dass Babu, 

Permit me to offer you my heartiest congratulations 
on your ai)pointmeut to a Judgeship in the Calcutta High 
Court. 

I have long b(*en one of your sincere admirers, and 
some time ago I learnt with much satisfaction, that 
there was every likelihood of your being selected for 
the coveted post. And today’s announcement in the 
papers that the appointment has actually been made 
has been a source of the greatest gratification to me. 

I pray with all my heart that you may live long 
to enjoy the distinction, which has been conferred upon 
you in simple recognition of your merits. 

Believe me 
Yours very sincerely 
Abdool Lateef. 
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My dear Sir, 

I read in this week’s Calcutta Gazette of your 
appointment as a Judge of the High Court. Allow me 
to offer you my most sincere congratulations on your 
accession to the bench. It is remarked in some of the 
native papers that the appointment has caused great 
h(‘art-burning to the Mahoinedans. It is singularly 
niifortunate that attempts should be made, by those who 
ought to know better, to turn any thing and every 
thing into a race question. I may however assure you, 
if indeed such assurance be needed, that whatever others 
may think, those at least among the Mahomedans who 
have the privilege of knowing you personally, cannot 
but feel that a happier choice could not have been 
made. Hoi:)ing yon will live long to enjoy these 
honors. 

I remain 
Yours sincerely 
Syed Shamsul Hilda. 

Hazaribagr ; Green VHia 
24th October 1888. 

My dear Guru Dass, 

I have iierused with great delight in the Englishman 
cf the 22nd instant which I have received here today 
that you succeed Mr. Justice Cunningham. Accept my 
^iticere and hearty congratulations upon the success you 
have achieved. By your learning, industry, perseverence, 
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capacity for work, superior intellectual capacity, and above 
all by your thorough rectitude of purpose and independence 
of character you have richly deserved the honour tliat 
has been conferred upon you. I have not the least doubt 
that you will sustain the reinitation that you have 
deservedly earned, in this new walk of life. I cordially 
welcome you as a valuable coadjutor and colleague. 

With best wishes 
I remain 

Yours ven^ sincerely 
Romesh Cliandra Mittc'r. 

Darfeelinff Lhasa Villa 
24. 10. 88. 

My dear Gooroo Bass, 

Now that what I had been hoping for the last 5 or 
6 months has come to pass let me congratulate you 

most sincerely and heartily. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

With the kindest regards 
Yours sincerely 
C. M. Ghose. 

50 Lower Circular Road 
27 October 1888. 

Dear Dr. Banerjee, 

Allow me to congratulate you most heartily on 
your elevation to the Bench. It is a triumph of industr>^ 
honest and conscientious work, modesty, sound knowledge 
and varied culture. No one is more pleased than I am 
at the honour that has been conferred on you and at 
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the recognition of many and varied accomplishments 
which you possess. As an old pupil of yours I feel 
proud of the privilege of having been taught by you 
and proud that those qualities which endeared you to 
your pupils have now been recognised by the State. 
I wish you long life and health that you may perform 
the exalted duties of your office for a long time and 
enjoy the honour which you fully deserve. 

I am 

Yours sincerely 
B. Chakravarti. 


1st November 1888. 

My dear Guru Dass Babu, 

I sincerely congratulate you on yonr elevation to 
the Bench. I am specuilly delighted that a Banerjec has 
at last been selected ( tho^ the first opening made in 
the Bench was for a Banerjec ) and that the choice has 
fallen upon the fittest among them. 

* * :K * * 

Believe me 
Yours sincerely 
Hem Chandra Banerjec 
1 Puddopukur Square 
Kidderpore. 

Ghazipur 
Steamer Jasper 
29th October 1888. 

My dear Doctor, 

Probably you know that I have been enjoying my 
holidays in my favourite amusement in a trip up the 
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river Ganges. I am in one sense out of all touch of 
what is passing around us. It is here at Ghazipur 
that I heard for the first time the glad news that not 
only the rumour about the {ii>pointmont of a third native 
Judge in the High Court was true but that you have 
been selected for this additional honour to our country 
and countrymen. I congratulate you personally, our 
country generally and our body specially for this ; and 
I congratulate Government also for its happy selection. 
It is no partiality of a friend which makes me say what 
I have been saying here. Many unexc(‘i)tional names 
no doubt were used in connection with the rumoured 
appointment but permit me to say, all things considered 
there could have been no happier sdection made than 
the one that actually has been made. My honest belief 
is that by your elevation to the Bench, the highest Court 
in the country would be strengthened and tlu' best interests 
of the countr>’ promoted. 

Yours sincerely 
Mohes Chandra Chowdhury. 


Bankura 

26th October 1S88. 

My dear Dr. Guru Dass, 

In continuation of the letter which I wrote to you 
when you were taken in as a member of the Bengal 
Legislative council allow me to congratulate you heartily 
upon your elevation to the Bench of the High Court 
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I would of course have been very pleased if they had 
given the appointment to me but when it is the settled 
policy of the Government to take in none but the 
members of the High Court Bar, if they had asked me 
to nominate one I would have selected yourself. I 
congratulate you most heartily. (1) 

* * sk * * 

Yours sincerely 
Brojendra Coomar Seal 

The Vakils of the (^ilciitta Hiffh Court assembled 
on Friday, the 22nd February 1889 in the house of 
Babu Srinath Das to ex])ress their eoncratulations to 
the Hon’ble Dr. Gooroo DassBanerjee on his elevation 
to the Bench of the Hi^jh Court. (2) 

Indian Mirror 23, 2, 89, 

<1> The fast three fetters written by Babus Hem Chandra Banerfee and 
.Mohesh Chandra Chowdhury Vakifs Higrh Court and Babu Brofendra Coomar 
Seal cf the Provinciaf Servied are of speciaf interest as written by gentlemen 
whose names were afso mentioned for the vacant judfteship. 

<2> The foff owing song was especiaffy composed and sung on the 
occasion. 

II ('=1^) 

II 

1 (’ISPtfl) 

srhf JTsi ^ sRft 

^51^; II (^Rt^ft) 
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Vice Chancellor Calcutta University. 

Appointed 2nd Jaiuiar>' 1890. 
Re-appointed 2nd Janiiai*}' 1892. 
Resigned 2nd January 189J. 


OFFER AND ACCEPTANCE. 

Government House 
Calcutta 
Dec. 10. 1889. 


Dear Mr. Justice Bancrjee, 

The Vice-Chancellorship of the Calcutta University 
will shortly be vacant owing to the retirement of Sir 
Comer Petherarn. The Chief Justice has, as I dare say 
you are aware, retained office until now at niy request in 
order to give me an opportunity of making a careful 
selection which I could not have done while I was at a 
distance from this place. 

I am convinced that no one could fill this honorable 
and important position in a manner more satisfactory to 
the University and to the public than yourself, and I 
venture to express my hope that the offer of the 
appointment, which I now make to you, will be agreeable 
to you, and that I shall have your permission to announce 
that it is accepted. 

lam, dear Mr. Justice Banerjee 
Yours very truly 
Lansdowne. 
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Narkeldaiiffa 
10th December 1889. 


Dear Lord Lansdowiio, 

I feci deeply tlmiikful to your Excellency for your 
doinj? me the honour of offerinir Hie the Vic(*-Chancollorship 
of the Calcutta University and still more so for the 
exceedingly kind terms in which you have been pleased 
to make the offer. I deem it my duty to accept your 
Excellency’s kind off(‘r most thankfully and to do all 
that in m(‘ lies to make myself useful for the responsible 
office to which you have been pleased to think of 
appointing me. 

I remain Dear Lord Lansdownc 
With profound respect 
Yours obediently 
Gooroo Dass Banerjee. 


Government House 
Calcutta 
10. 12. 89. 

Dear Mr. Justice Banerjee, 

I am delighted to learn that you are able to accept 
(li(‘ Vice-Chancellorshi]). I congratulate you and the 
1 diversity. 

With best thanks for the courteous terms in which 
you have written to me. 

I am 

Dear Mr. Justice Banerjee 
Yours sincerely 
Lansdowne. 
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The Rev. K. S. Macdonald asked to be perniittc'd 
to say a few words to the Chairman before tlie 
proceedings of the meeting commenced. He said that 
they should all nnite in expressing their thanks to the 
Government of India for appointing him (the Chairman) 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Univ’^ersity and in 
congratulating him n])on the distinguished position 
conferred on him. He was the first of the graduates 
of the Calcutta University who had attained to so 
distinguished a position ; and it must be admitted that 
throughout his whole career, as a student, as a Senator, 
and as a member of the Syndicate, he had reflected 
honour upon the University. He ( th(' speaker ) was not 
authorised to speak in the name of the Senate*, but he had 
no doubt that all present would agree with him in the 
sentiments he tried to express ( loud applause ) 

The Chairman thanked them most sincerely for the* 
very kind words that they had said about him, and h(* 
only wishe l he could deserve one-tenth of tin* good 
things that they had said ; but H(*aven willing and with 
their sympathetic and valuable co-i^jieration, h(i should 
endeavour his best to make his tenure of office useful 
for the pur]iose of the University so far as in him lay 
( loud applause ). 

Extract from the minatea of the Senate 
dated 12th January 2890 ( the first 
meeting of the Senate under the new 
Vice-Chancellor ), 
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The last Convc/lcation of the Calcutta University 
marks a memorable era in the history of that body. 
h\>r the first time in its annals th(‘ degrees were conferred 
and the Convocation speech delivered by a native of 
India, whom his own distinguished abilities and the 
favour of the Government had raised to the higli 
position of Vice-Chancellor of the University. For some 
time indeed previous to his appointment the Hon^ble 
\h\ Gooroodass Banerjee had practically performed 
tli(* duties of Vice-Chanc(‘llor but too often in this 
country th(» duties are performed by one, while the 
honour of the office belongs to anotlu^r. We ar(‘ therefore 
(l(‘(‘l)!y gratefid to the Government for the appointment. 
W(' repeat once again our obligation on the occasion 
of r(‘viewing the i)roceedings of tlu* Convocation ; and 
we feel thankful to His Excellency the Viceroy for the 
kindly woixls with xyhicli he intioduced the new 
V’^ice-Chancellor to the (convocation. “As far as I have 
l)e(*n able to discover'^ ixMnarked Lord Ijansdowne in the 
( onrse of his speech “no discordant note has marred the 
gcMieral expression of approval with which Mr. Justice 
iiaiierjee^s nomination to the Vice-Chanc(*llorship has 
i>f‘en hail(‘d. I desire therefore in the name of the 
University, of the Government of India and I believe 
1 may in this case claim to be the exponent of public 
’^muon at large to congratulate tin* Vice-Chancellor, 
-ed to wish him a very successful tenure of office/’ 

In criticising the Vice-Chancellor’s speech we feel 
^-aind to congratulate the Hon’ble Dr, Gooroodas 
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Banerjeo, and to say that his oration fully maintains the 
traditions, of the great office which he fills. 

The Bengalee, 2Sth January 1890* 

The experiment of appointing an Indian Vice- 
Chancellor to an Indian University is a new one and 
will undoubtedly be watched with great interest by 
every section of the community. But because the experiment 
is a new one, or indeed the first of its kind in this 
country we have no reason to feel anxious for a moment 
as to its success. In the first place the selection of 
the new Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
has fallen upon one, regarding whose cpialifications there 
has never been any division of opinion. I]verywhere 
and by all sorts and conditions of men the ap])ointmcnt 
of Mr. Justice Gooroodass BaiKTjee to succeed Sir 
Comer Petheram as Vice-(yhanc(*lIor of the Univesity 
has been welco ned with great satisfaction, a circumstance* 
on which His Excellency a]7tly congratulated the 
recipient of tlu' un])recedent(Hl honour. Then the advent 
of an Indian Vice-Chancellor must inspire more 
confidence among the Indian ])ublic generally than that 
of a European Vice-Chancellor. In matt(‘rs <*ducational 
as in political or civic affairs, he is most successful who 
is most in touch with the ])eople. An Indian 
Vice-Chancellor possesses the advantage of a positive 
knowledge of his community, its educational xiosition. 
its educational defects and its educational asiiirations 
He will not be likely to indulge in loose experiments 
An Indian Vice-Chancellor is always with his peoph 
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H(' is ill ('onstaiit cornmiuucation with them ; he always 
listens to them , h(^ consults them frequently. These 
;ir(‘ all imnuMise aclvantai^es ; advantages denied to the 
host of European Vice-Chancellors. Considering all things 
then'fore we have every reason to congratulate' 
His Ex(*cllency the f ■hancellor and the Indian public on the 
MiK'xcptionable nomination of a gentleman so qualified 
in eveiT respect as Mr. Justice Gooroodass Banerjec 
to the Vi(*e-Chanc(*llorship of the Calcutta University. 

The Indian Mirror, 2Sth January 1890, 

Mr. ( aftenvards the Hon. Mr. Justice ) Lalmohan 
Doss wrote tlu' following letter. 


177 Russa Road South 
The 19th January 1890. 

My d('ar Gooroodass llabu 

An attack of blood dyse'utery severe enough to 
•onfine me to my b(*d for a week was unable to repress 
my (*ag(‘rness yt'sterday to witness a performance such as 
tli(‘ Calcutta Univ(Tsity has not seen since the dawn of 
lar career. 

None ought to congratulate more than the Calcutta 
Dniversity hers(*lf upon being able after the labours of 
a third of a century to hold iq) to the world as a 
product of her own unaided efforts a native of India 
'nIio is able to fill a place once occupied by such an 
•niistrious person as Sir Henry Sumner Maine. 

May I be permitted to say that your speech 
y sterday, though not marked by brilliant flashes of 
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rhetoric was yet couched in such chaste language, was 
delivered with such grace and fluency, was so full of 
practical wisdom, was intersi^ersed with such valuabl(* 
suggestions, was so thorough ( to (|iiotc your own word ) 
and exhibited such a complete mastery of the d<'tails of 
the working of the University and such an intimate 
knowledge of the wants and requirements of the existing 
educational institutions, as must excit(‘ the wonder and 
command the admiration of all thoughtful men. 

In my opinion the children of the soil of India W(‘n‘ 
on a severe trial yesterday and th(*y ought to 
congratulate themselves upon having pass(‘d througli the 
ordeal unscathed. Your failure would lmv(^ for ever 
doomed the fate of Indian youths. 

May I venture to offer my sinciTc* f(»li(*itations at tla* 
occasion having offered you an opportunity of coiderring 
high degr(‘es upon your own sons and awarding gold 
medals to them an opportunity scarcely vouchsafed to 
the lot of any. (1) 

May high(‘r honours yet adorn yon is the ferv(‘nl 
wish of my heart. 


Yours most siiK^erely 
Lalmohau Doss. 


<1) His eldest son Haran chandra Batierjee jot his M. A. dejrec 
being the silver Medalist of his year in Mathematics. He was also awarded 
the Tagore Gold medal. 

His second son Sarat Chandra Baneriee got his B. A. degree witi'' 
triple honours. 
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RESIGNATION. 

\Vo with roo:rot that Mr. Justice Banorjec 

}i;is resigned th(' Vi(*e-( Jiaiic<Jlorship of the Calcutta 
Hriiversity. a post which he has held with so much 
distifjctioM to hirns(*lf and satisfaction to the community 
of these ])rovinc(*s. it is greatly to Dr. Banorjee’s 
<*i*(‘dit that in th<* midst of his onerous and responsible 
diities as a Judg(‘ of the High ('ourt^ he has been able 
to devote so mucli time* and attention to the business 
of th<‘ University, during three years of active and 
iminteiTU])ted us(d’uln<‘ss, and lus spontaneous retirement 
now slioidd b(* inark(‘d. wc think, by some suitable 
)<‘cognition of his servic(*s as Vice-Chancellor. 

The Statesman, 20th December 1892. 


Mr. Justic<‘ na!u*rj<‘e has r(‘signcd the Vicc- 
< iianc(*llorship of th(‘ Calcutta University. Dr. Gooroo 
l>ass Bancrjf'c has had three years in continuation — three 
veai-s of a(*tiv<* unintcrrupU*d usefulness— and now 
!:rac<*fidly r(‘tires of his own instance, before the second 
{('rill is complete. 

Reis and Rayyet, 1 7th December 1892, 


I think you will, in th(‘ first place, ex)xx‘t me to 
J I lake some acknowledgment of the services which have 
he(‘n rendered to this University by Mr. Justice Gooroo 
•hvss Banerjee, who has lately resigned the Vicc- 
^ ^iMucellorsliip. Himself a member of the University, he 
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has shown himself thoroughly able to understand its 
wants. During his three years’ tenure, he has discharged 
with much tact and abOity the difficult duties of his 
office, and has succeeded in winning for himself the 
respect of all those with whom he has been brought 
into contact. 


Extract from addreu of Lord Lanadowne 
09 Chancellor on the occaeion of the 
Convocation held on 28th January 1893, 




President Central Text Book Committee. 

From June 18{>4 to February 11(00. 

Bengal Government Notification No. 64 T. G. dated 
15th June 1894. 


The Lieutenant Governor is phrased to appoint the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Gooroodas Banerjce to be President 
of the Central Text Book Committee, vice Babu 
Bhudeb Miikherjee C. I. E. deceased. 
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Govt, of Bengal : General Department : Education Branch 
No. 1140. 


From olFg. Secretary of the Govt, of Bengal. 
To The Director of Public Instruction^ Bengal. 


Calcutta. 7th March 1900. 

Sir, 

With r(‘f(r(*iicc to yonr letter No. L‘}0il dat(*d the 
‘JJud F(‘bruary 1900, I am directed t^> say that the 
Lieutenant Gov(‘rnor is pleast^l to accept the resij^nation 
tend<‘n»d by th(‘ Hon'ble Justice Dr. Gooroodas Banerjee 
Ills otti(*(‘ as Pr(‘sident of tin* ( Vntral Text Book 
Goimnittee and t(» n^jnest you to be so good as to 

eonv<‘y to itiin an expression of His Honours high 
uppr(‘i‘iation of tlie valuable services rendcrtKi by him 
in this capacity. 



A nofe ivrUtefi htj him on tlin Selection of 
Text*Books is reproduced below : 


1. If the task of writing* a good toxt-book is ditficai It, 
tliat s(‘locting pro]>or toxt-books is hardly loss s*). 
TJioso who TiYo oiitriistod with tho duty of s(d(‘(*ting 
t<‘xt4)ooks havo to r(‘gard not only tho intcn’i'sts of 
stiidonts who aro tlu' roadors of t(‘xt-l)ooks, but thoso of 
th<' authors as W(‘ll ; and thoso intc^rosts aro to sonio 
('xk'iit oonflioting. In th(* int<*rosts of tho roadi^rs nono 
but tho best books ought to bo soJoote^d. 'rh(‘ir inteTosts 
might thoroforo be* fully sorvenl by orring in favour of 
oxolusion so as to rojoot all bad and indiffbront boolcs, 
and, it may be*, somo good boe>ks too. But that will 
(‘vidontly ne>t seTvo tho inte‘re*sts of tho anthe)rs. 
sexMiro tho int(‘re*sts e)f both n*ade*rs and authors, w** 
must not only ejrlude from our list of text-books all 
bad and indiftoront books, but must also ioclnde in it 
art good books. 

2. Tho difth'ulty of tho task is not a little onhance*d 
by the fact that tho inimbor e)f toxt-books subinitte*<l 
for oxanunation annually is by no mf*ans inconsidombh^ 
This rapid growth erf books, notwithstanding that it 
thi’ows a he*avy bur(]e*n on those* who aro ontrusteHl with 
tho duty of examining text-books, would eortainly hav<‘ 
bo<*n matte*!’ for e'ongratulation if it had tended really 
te) ineM’e>ase the* literature* of the* (*ountry, or had been 
evidence of real literary activity. But unfortunately 
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that is not tho ease. Ainoii^ the books siibniitted for 
(‘xaiiiination, the iminlxT of good l)Ooks, literary or 
seientifie, is very small ; and by far the gr(*ater ninuIxM* 
are IVimers in English and Bengali, Arithmetical, 
(jrammatical and Geographical Primers, and Pros(‘ and 
l\>etical Readers consisting of compilations from dittcrent 
authors, — containing litth^ that is original in ])oint of 
matter or of form, and running for the most part in 
l)caten tracks, with only such occasional deviations 
( often in the wrong direction ) as are consid('re<l 
necessary to giv(' each book the app<‘arance of m win ss. 
The multiplication of such books is an evil without any 
compensating good. It has led to much unh<‘althy 
competition aitioug authors, the irijurioiis consetpKuicc^s 
of which affect not authors alone but their rcachiv 
also. 


i). It has given rise to a most unreasonabh* and 
]ierplexing diversity in the choic(‘ of t(‘xt-books ; so 
that if a student has for any r(‘asou to tak<‘ his 
transfer from oiu' school to anotluu’ in the iniddh‘ 
a session, h(» will find it extremely difficult to go on, 
as he will, in nine cas(*s out of ten, have to read a 
different set of text-books. And (‘veu in the sanu' 

school, it often happens that different text-books 

of the sam(‘ standard in the same subject are iirescrilxxl 
i’U* two consecutive classes, so that students have to 
» < ad the same portion of a subject in two successm* 
years from two different books, without making much 
•oal pr(»gress, when by that time they could ha\’(‘ 
leashed the subject if they had only continued to n^ad 
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it from one and the same book. A^ain, authors of 
toxt-books on certain subjects such as Grammar, 
instead of cxercisiniy their own jiid/^incnt in fixinj? 
the scop(» and limits of their books, arc sometimes 
found vying: with one another in cncunilxTing: th(*ni 
with minute rules to enable students to m<‘et the 
unreasonable demands of examiners. And thus 
students have tlieir memories oft(ni ov(‘rbimiencd with 
matters of d(»tjiil of rare application in pmetiee, to 
the neglect of broad general principles of much greatc'.r 
practical value. 

4 . Authors have sometimes been hc^ard to say 
in justification of their imperfect perfornianei's, that 
when books no better than theirs have alr(‘ady 
found a place in th(» authorized list of text-books, 
there is no reason why they sliould not have tlu* 
same indulgence shewn to them. But it should b(* borne 
in mind that because twenty or thirty years ago, owing 
to the paucity of text-books on any subject, an 
indifferent book was approved, that is no reason why 
the same 00111*80 should be follow(‘d now. If from 
necessity or inadvertence a wrong thing has been 
doiK', it IS to be set right, not by repeating the wrong 
but by remedying it ; and st(^]>s are being taken in that 
direction by the revision of the existing list of authorized 
text-books. 

5 . I quite appreciate the feelings of disappointed 
authors, who may naturally complain if there is any 
inequality in the distribution of official patronage. But, 
at the same time, in the interests of education and 
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(‘ultnrr>, in tho interosts of readers and authors alik<s 
I think wo ought gradually to raise our standard of 
fitness. And to prevent disappointment and discontent, 
wo should let authors know what we want ancT in what 
partieulars we have raised our standard of fitness, and 
w(* should revise the existing list so as to retain only 
those books that come up to the new standard. C)ur 
aim should bo to ])lace in the hands of the student 
text-books, the reading of which will give full and free 
play to his mental faculties without overtasking them, 
and will at the same time enable him to acquire a general 
knowledge of useful subjects. 

fi. In view of the difficulty attending the task of 
sel(»cting text-books, arid to facilitate the carrying out 
of the above-mentioned piiri>ose, I have thought it proper 
to formulate the following general propositions, not as 
rigid and unalterable rules, but only as rough guides 
whieli shall be subj(‘ct to such future modificjition as may 
be found necessary. 

1. in) A text-book should in point of sixe be as 
short as possible consistently with cJeariM'ss 
and reasonable completeness. 

(fc) If the book is one of Reading Ta'ssous in 
prose or ixietry, either composed by the 
author himself or compiled from other 
authors, it should not be longer than what 
students for whom it is intended can go 
through in the course of one year, reading 
at a moderate rate, and having time allowed 
for revision. 
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It is somotinios said that a lonjj: book of roadiriji^ 
lessons is better than a short one, as it leaves room for 
selection of lessons by the teacher. I do not think that 
this is a* sound view. While on the one hand the 
author^s selection, if jj:ood, need not be supplemented 
by the teacher^s selection, on the other hand, not only 
does a long book consisting of lessons one-half of which 
could not have been intended to be read, involve waste* 
of time and energy to the author and waste of money 
to the readers, but the reading of a lesson here and 
a lesson there out of a book instead of reading it 
through is injurious to the formation of that habit of 
steady thoroughness, so ess(*ntial in a studemt and of such 
great value in after-life. 

(c) If it is a book on Grammar or Geogi*aghy 
or Historj^ or Arithm(*tic, and is int(‘nded 
for students wlio are reading the subject 
for the first time, it should treat tin* subject 
in an e/rmentary way so as not to recinire 
more than two or three* y(*ars to finish it, 
care being taken, where the book is not likel\ 
to be finished in one year, to prescribe it as tin* 
text4)Ook for two or three consecutive classes. 

It sometimes happens that different books on 
Gnimmar or on Geography are* prescribe'd for two 
consecutive classe*s, anel students go on reading the 
same portion of the subject from two different books 
in two sue’cessive ye*ars, when they might have finisheel 
the subject if they hael the same book pre^scribe'd fe>r the 
two classe*s. 
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II. (^/) Tho qeUnp of a text-book should be neat, 

so as to create in the reader a liking for 
it ; and all such aids to att(uition as the 
])rintiug of importiint words in (capitals, 
itali(^s or antique letters, and illustrations 
by pictures or diagrams, should be fre(‘ly 
availed of. 

(/;) III an ehMuentary tcvxt-book, directions for 
the teacher, if any, should all be collected 
tog<‘th(‘r (uther at the beginning or at the 
(Mid of th(‘ l>ook, and things not int<Mided 
to b(‘ r<‘ad by the student should never he 
intersperseil with tliose int(Mid<'d to be read 
by him. 

III. Th<* langnage and style of an (‘lementaiy 
((‘xt-book should be concise and clear, simple and 
attractive' ; vulgar words and ( as far as iwssibh' ) 
provincialisms should be avoided ; and the amingement 
of the different heads or divisions of the book should he 
MK'thodical. 

JV. Text-books on English Gnmunar and English 
( ‘(imposition should, except for th(i lowest standard, be 
written in English. 

V. A text4)ook should, as far as [iossible, aim at 
teaching things rationally and not nieehanieaUy, 

That is to say, it should, as far as possible, aim at 
(('aching things in a way such that the student may 
'uiderstand what he is tiiught instc'ad of having mereJy 
to learn it by rote. 
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VI. An olonientary text-book on any subject othoj’ 
than Literature should only deal with those broad poinfs 
of the subject which a genend studcuit (?an fairly be 
expected to retain in his memory ; and it should never- 
be encumbered with su(‘li d(‘tails as can ])rop(‘rly 

find a place only in books of reference or advanced 

text-books. 

Thus, for instance, an elementary Grammar should 
not be encumbered with details of unusual infl(‘ctionaI 
forms, an elementan’ Geograi)hy with figures dcuioting 
the populations and areas of different countries, an 

elementary Histon- with dates of unim])oi-tant eviuits. 
nor an elementary Arithmetic with tabh*s of local weights 
and measures of foreign countries. 

YIJ. (a) Primers in English and liengali should 

not contain spelling lessons with hard or 
unusual words. 

(b,) Elementary text-books in Literature, whe n 
they are compilations, shordd, as a rule, 
consist of such selections from siaaclanl 
aathors, as can be easily exidaiiH'd to, 
and intelligently understood by, boy> 
in this countr>- ; and th(* names of the 
aiithors and of the works from which th( 
selcfctions arc made should always be 
mentioned. 

Vlli. Text-books on Grammar should aim principallv 
at t(‘aching oorreef modes of speukhig and ivrlting, anc’ 
the teaching of technical distinctions and niceties shou I* ' 
be >subservient to the principal object. 
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IX. A text-book on History or Gf^o^^raphy shraild 
in its prefac(‘ l>riefly but clearly indicate* the sources from 
\vliich the information contained in it is derived. 

X. Books which ruflxn'r/h^s and rnmnrhor th/* 
stadenf triih hrip, and think out everythinj^ for him 
in?«;tea(l of l(‘aving him time* to think for himself, such 
•as certain classes of K(‘ys and books on Coinpositoii. 
should n<»v<*r be sel(‘ctcd as text-books. 

XI. Books containinix passaj^es which have* an 
iiinnoral tendency or are hostile to any religion or 
to established (ro\y*rnment should not be approved 
as text-books. 

XII. Ev(*ry new text-book on any subject should 
liav(‘ in it som(‘thing really af fr and nseftd either in 
point of tnatifr or in point of fortn, to justify its 
‘*xist<*nce ; and this should be briefly but clearly indicated 
in its ])r(*fac<*, 

riie propritdy of this ruh* may not be altogetluT 
ti<*o from doubt. It may b<‘ said that so long as a book 
Ho(‘s not infringe the law relating to copyright, the mere 
lact that it contains nothing mon* in i)oint of matter 
or form than what is to be found in anotluT book, ought 
’sot to b(‘ any objection to its existence ; they may both 

derived from one* common soun*e ; tin* (‘ontents 
both may be matter of common knowledge \ and 
tiw‘re is no reason why one book should monopolize 
i otronag(* to the? exclusion of all others, merely because 
was writt(ui first. 
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Prom a purely legal point of view this argument 
is quite sound. But from a literary or even an economic 
])oint ef view, there are considerations in favour of the 
rule which ought not to be lost sight of. The writing 
of a new text-book on a subject on wliich there are at 
least equally good books already in existence', involv(^s 
waste of energy and money which might be better 
employed in other ways, if a rule like tlie one enunciated 
above were cnfor<;ed. 

To counteract the eflect of a rule like this in 
preventing the distribution of public patronage, the 
Educational Authorities should be moved to pass a rule 
requiring the n^vision of the courses of study for the 
several Public Examinatioiis so as not to allow the 
same book to continue as the text-book for more 
than live or six consecutive years, if any other ecpially 

good book is to be found in the list of authorized 

text-books. 

I have retained this rule tcmbitively to see what 
view others, and especially my learned colleagues, may 
take of it. 

7. The foregoing rules contain nothing new, nor 
have they any pretension to perfection or completeness. 
They are rules which evei*>^one entrusted with the 
duty of selecting text-books follows more or less ; and 

their formal enunciation is intended only (!) to place 

in a connected form before the eye miles which are 
genearally followed but which may be sometimes 
overlooked, and (2) to let authors of text>-books know 
what we want, and what might hn said of their 
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work from the student^s point of view, or from a 
neutral point of view. They are not intended to be 
applied as hard and fast rules, and any modification 
that will appear, or may be shewn, to be necessary^ 
will be readily made. 

8. But thoug:h by the application of rules such 
as those driven above, wo may endeavour to the best 
of our power to do justice to the claims of authors 
of text-books and of their readers, the students, still 
our work will only be half-done. Not only must we 
endeavour to do justice, but we must also have the 
confidence of the public that we are endeavouring 
to do so. 

It would be mer(i affectation not to take notice 
of an objection that is sometimes raised. I shall 
try to meet it. It is said that no author of any 
text-book should b<‘ a member of the Central Text-book 
Committee, or what comes to the same thing, no 
member of the Committee should write any text-book. 
To give unqualified effect to the objection as a mere 
matter of abstract principle, would be to deprive the 
Committee' of the valuable services of some of its 
best members, whose position as authors and whose 
attainments as scholars entitle them to the respect and 
esteem of the literary world. And if their books have 
met with the approval of the Committee, it is not 
because their authors are its members, but because they 
are books of superior merit. So far as the objection 
can have any real weight, it is met by the fact that the 
rule and practice have been for a member not to be 
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present at the mec^inj^ when th<* inerits of any book which 
he has written or in which he is interested are considered 
and decided upon. Perhaps all that coidd be desired 
would be attaiiH'd when pecuiiiarj’^ interest direct or 
indirect in a book is <»xpressly made a j>Toiind of 
ilisqiialification for votinj^: upon, or joining in the discMission 
concerning the merits of a book. 

9. It may be said that the same rule ought U> 
followed when the merits of any book likely to 
i*ompete with a book written bj’ a member of the 
Committee are considered. 1 am of opinion that the rule 
need not be followed in its entirety, but all that is 
described will be attained if such member though joining 
in the discussion, only abshiiiis ( as in practice he does 
now ) from voting. For though his joining in the 
discussion may subject the book to more than usually 
severe examination, from the fact of his being able to find 
out more r<‘adily than others the defects in a book on 
a subject on which he has himself written one, neither the 
public nor the author whose book is under consideration 
can hav<i any just ground of complaint against that. His 
colleagues will have the benefit of his criticism, but the 
rival author will bo secure against the effect of a possibly 
biased adverse vote. 

G. D. Banerjee. 


14th January 1890. 



Member of the Universities 
Commission 1902. 


Hio (^.onimission orij^inally consisted of six members 
with th<‘ Hon’bl(‘ Mr. Rdeijvh Vice-Chancellor of the 
f)alcntti\ IJnivfTsity, as President. Not a single 
r(‘pr(‘sentatjve of the great Hindu Community, who had 
th(» largest stake in the educational problems under 
considenition was included amongst the Commissioners 
as originally nominated. Ja'I us however thankfully 
note that when attention was called to this omission in 
the c^olumns of the public prints His Excellency was 
graciously pleased to nominate the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Gooroodass Banerjee as a member of the Commission. 
The appointment of Mr. Justice Banerjee was received 
with universal approbation. One of the most brilliant 
graduates of the Calcutta University, he has long been 
horiourably associated with the work of the University. 
He was twice appointed Vice-Chancellor of the University 
and he was among the most distinguished of our 
Vice-Chancellors, regarding his office not as an 
ornamental adjunct to the high position he held, but 
a new field of activity and usefulness and setting an 
example of unflinching devotion to duty and of 
statesmanlike concern in the interests of the University, 
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of which he was so fine a product. Who will say that 
the Calcutta University has been a failure or has not 
fulfilled the high ends of its existence when it 
has produced men lifce Mr. eJustice Gooroodass 
Banerjee ? 

Extract from Presidential speech of 
Afr. ( afterwards Sir ) Sarendra 
Nath Banerjea at the Indian 

National Congress at Ahmedahad 
in 1902. 


Cammsnts in the Prensnntl Town, Ifall 
Meeting on the Jleport of the 
(U)ininissloii , 


The AnglO'Indiau newspapers have had their say 
about the Report and recommendations of the 
Universities Commission, and, of course, their approval 
is uiKiualified and even ecstatic. Of course, they have 
the same right as ourselves to discuss all [)ublic matters. 
But they are in tin* hands of aliefis who have little 
abiding intex’est in the country, and who, differing from 
the people in almost everything, cannot be expected to 
have any insight into a matter of such foremost 
im])ortance as the whole future of the people, which 
the cKlucational problem involves. They cannot see 
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witli ottr eyes. That they know nothing of it is proved 
by an iittiT alisencci of independent thought or suggestion, 
and by a eoin])laisant acceptance of the official 
hiipriniatHr. Tlies(‘ are faithful henchmen of Government, 
'^rhe ])rononncement of such papers as these is utterly 
valu(‘less. In such a matter of foremost importance 
as tlie (juestioM of education of the [ndian people, it is 
the ])urely indigenous Press that can and docs voice 
the po]uiIar o])inion, and, therefore, its expression of 
that opinion is weighty, and to the point. It will 
b(^ enough to say for the present, that the purely 
Indian newspapers have accepted with cordiality 
and without hesitation the clear-cut sentiments 
and s('ntenc(‘s contained in Mr. Justice Banerjee/s Note 
of r)iss(*nt, ai)])ended to the Commission's Report. 
1 )r. Baiierjee is a man of the ])eoplc, has risen from 
the ranks, education and cliaracter have made him what 
he is, he has no personal likes or dislikes, he has 
no irons of his own to grind in this particular matter, 
he has ever shrunk from any attempt to give offence 
to anybody, he holds singularly moderate views. 
The publicly expressed views of such a man, then, 
are of the greatest weight and value, and entitled to 
the closest and most respectful consideration. Mr. Justice 
Banerjee has had, besides, a long educational experience. 
He has bc<m long directly connected with the Calcutta 
ITnivcrsity, of which he was at one time the honoured 
Vice-Chancellor. It was fortunate that he happened to be 
one of the two “native^^ members of the Commission, 
perfectly familiar with Indian conditions and Indian 
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needs — so far at least as British Indian interests are 
involved. The other *‘native^^ member Iiails from a 
backward Feudatorj" State where education has seriously 
lag:ged behind, though the Hyderabad gentleman was 
himself, if we are not mistaken, a Minister of Education 
at one time. We, therefore, repeat, that the Note 
of Dissent, written by Mr. Justice Banerjee, is entitled 
to greater attention than the Report of the (Commission. 
Mr, Justice Banerjeee has these many years past enjoyed 
the unbounded confidence of his countrymen. Government 
will, therefore, do well to pay due heed to his warnings. 
He is quite as willing, as indeed we all are, as the otlier 
members of the Commission, to raise the educational 
standard. Raise the standard by all means, but do it 
in a rational, and not in a revolutionary and reactionary 
spirit. Education should be the privilege^ of the many, 
and not the monopoly of the fortunate and wealthy few. 
To raise school and college fees at the arbitrary will 
and direction of Government is to shut out the masses 
and even middle classes from the* beiu^fits of higher 
education, and even to shut them out from tlie 
prospects of bettering themselves in tlu' struggle for 
existence. Higher fees do not spell better brains or 
sotinder education. 


The Indian Mirror, 7th Auguet 1902* 
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TO WM HALL MHETLm. 


Tlic groat mooting at tho Town Hall in Calcutta, 
on Friday ovoning last, was a magnificont and 
exhilarating event. It was magnificent in that all 
sections of tho Indian community wore represontod 
thereat, and exhilarating because there was absolute 
unanimity throughout the proceedings. As regards mere 
numbers, the audience was an immense one, and 
immense is the only word we can well use. We have 
said, that the meeting was representative of all classes 
of the Indian community. The Zemindars were there 
in forces w(‘ might say, irresistible force', since' the most 
influential and the best educated among them, headed 
by Raja Peary Mohuu Mukerjec, voiced the agitation. 
Among the other speake^rs were lawyers and journalists. 
None of the speakers had his own irons to grind. That 
is, not one of the'in had any pecuniary interest in private 
schools anei collegiate institutions which are threatened 
with destruction by the Universities Commission's Report 
and recommendations. The exclusion of this particular 
element from the discussion was desirable, for 
Government cannot now turn round and say, that the 
malcontents are intewested parties, whose opposition is 
bred of sc'lfishncss. As a matter of fact, all Indians 
are interested and even selfish ])arties in this case, for 
as a speaker, who led the debate, observed, it is a 
matter of life and death to us all. That it is so 
considered universally may be judged from the speecJies 
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which followed. It may bo acknowledged, that some of the 
Tittemnccis were strong, and might have been made mor<; 
iiino(Hioiis. But ther(‘ arc times when plain-speaking is 
bettor than muffled anger. And the provocation given has 
1)0011 veiy great indeed. All the speakers were* agreed 
that any legislation, based on the lines of the 
rc^commendations of the Universities Commission, would 
be a most reactionai'y and retrograde measure. All 
were agreed, that the Government's attemi>t to take up 
the monopoly of higher education in India was not in 
line with the Resolutions and Despatches and Acts of 
former British Statesmen, and that the sort of 
Governmcait interference now attempted, and which 
seemingly is about to be enforced, is a breach of definite^ 
pledges, and an endeavour to confiiK^ the people to th(‘ 
apron-strings of their national childhood. Again, there 
was absolute unanimity as regards the Note of Dissent, 
ai>pended to the Report to the UnivcTsities Commission 
l)y Mr. Justice Gooroodass Banerjee. The meeting 
recognised the value of that Note, and tlu^ immense 
service which this distinguished Hindu gentleman has 
thereby rendered to his country. On the whole, then, 
we may fairly say, that last Friday’s great demonstration 
voi<}es the opinion of all sections of the Indian community 
in Bengal. 

Babu Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, in moving the 
fourth Resolution, said that in doing so it was his duty 
in the first instance to give expression to the deep debt 
of gratitude they all owed to the Viceroy for having 
been pleased to give the Hon’ble Dr. Gooroodass 
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Bancrjoe an opportunity of rendering his country the 
signal ser\nce that he had been permitted and enabled 
to do. The manner and method of the appointment 
were in themselves a high, if unintentional, compliment 
to the distinguished Judge, and Lord Curzon had clearly 
deseiwed well of the community by deliberately adding 
to the Commission one who, in spit(‘ of his unobtrusive 
mildness, was known to be of unbending and unflinching 
iudei)endence of charaeter and opinion, and who was 
not likely to giv(‘ in when his countiys best interests 
wer(‘ at stake. If the present report and Dissent, with 
all the connected circumsbinces could, by any chance, 
be laid before an unbiased jui'y of English educational 
experts, Mr. Justice Banerjee^s Dissent would receive 
much more vigorous and outspoken support than could 
bo expected here. For themselves they could only 
accord them such support as lay in their power to 
extend, and this he askcMd them to do in the teAis 
of the Resolution wth all the emphasis and the 
(‘arnestn(»ss they could command. The Dissent was a 
masterly and powerful presentment and enunciation of 
the popular and therefore the right view of the problems 
at issue and its author had earned sincere and lasting 
gratitude. The Resolution he had to move was as 
follows : — “That this meeting desires to accord its 
emphatic support to the Dissent of the Hon^ble Mr. Justice 
Gooroodass Banerjee so far as it goes as embodpng 
the views of the Indian community and the meeting 
would call special attention to the following recommendations 
of the Commission as being oiieu to the gravest 
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objections — (1) The fixing of the niiniinuni rate of college 
fees by the Syndicate. (2) The abolition of the Second 
Grade Colleges which teach up to the First Arts 
Standard unless they are raised to the status of First 
Grade College t(‘aehing up to the B. A. Standard. 
(3) The establishment of a Central Law (college and 
the disaffiliation of the present Law (Classes attached 
to the College's. (4) The recoinmendatioii that a candidate 
for Matriculation should pass in certain subjects at 
the School Final Exaiiiination bedbre he is ])erinitted to 
])ass the Matriculation examination which is no longer 
te be a qualification for (employment under Government. 
(5) The curtailment of the authority of the Senate' in 
the matter of the disaffiliation of Cblh'ges and the 
recognition of Schools. 

Moulvi Abdul Kashim, in sc'conding tlu' resolution, 
said that the Indian Press were almost unanimous in 
exprc'ssing n'gret at the report of tlu' Commission and 
disapproving of the recommendations made. Speaking as 
a Mahornedan graduate' and as th(' r('i)r('sentativ(* of 
his co-religionists, lu' felt that the Commission^ 
recommendations, if carried into effect, would injuriously 
affect the rising generation of the Mahornedan community. 
In conclusion h(' nfferred briefly to the ))rincipal 
recommendations of the Conunission, and asked, those 
present to carry the Resolution unanimously. 

The Resolution was then put and carric'd unanimously, 

The Indian Mirror, 24th Auguet 1902. 
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Retirement from High Court. 

Reason foi* Retirement. 

Tfie letter qmted below written in reply to a letter 
from Mr. J, A. Bourdillon, which is also quoted, gives 
the reason for the retirement. 


Bafigalore 
December 23, 1903 

My dear Dr. Baneijee 

I am very sorry to read in the papers the announcement 
that you are about to retire from the High Court 
I hope rest will soon restore you to health and that 
you may still be able to give the advantage of your 
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knowledge and experience in other departments of 
public work — there is so much to be done with the 
University dining the next few months. 

With best wishes for the New-Year believe me to be, 

Yours ver>" tnily 
J. A. Bourdillon. 


Karlkefdang’a, Calcutta^ 
December 29, 1903 


My dear Mr. Bourdillon 

I thank you most sincerely for your kind note of 
the 23rd instant and for your kind wishes for ni(\ 

I am going to retire from the High Court not so 
much on account of ill-health, as from a feeling that 
I have been there long enough.' I am glad to say 
that I am now much lx?tter than I was about tliis 
time last year ; I have tendered my resignation because' 
having seivcd as a Judge for fifeen years, I think it 
is time? that I should leave and some one* else sliould 
take my place. 

As a native of India I feel thankful to you for 
the interest you take in the i)roblem of University 
refonn in this country. 

With best wishes for the coining New-Year, 

I remain 

Yours Vi^ry truly, 
Gooroodass Bunerjee. 
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Appi*ac)ation of his work. 

On Friday last, the 29th instant, the Chief Justice's 
Court room was crowded with members of the legal 
profession who had gathered together to bid farewell 
to Mr. Justice Banerjee. All the Judges took their 
scats on the Bench and Mr. Justice Banerjee was 
given the seat of honour in the centre, supported by Sir 
Francis Maclean Chief Justice, on the right and Sir Henry 
Prinsep on the left. Babu Ram Charan Mitter, the 
Senior Government Pleader, read an Address on behalf 
of the Vakeels of the High Court. The address printed 
in gold on parchment was then enclosed in a handsome 
silver casket inlaid with gold and presented to His 
Lordship. The Advocate-General followed and addressed 
His Lordshi]) on behalf of the members of the Bar. 
Mr. Justice Banerjee then replied.* Then all his 
colleagues on th(‘ Bench shook hands with him and 
the proceedings terminated. The Address and s])oeches 
are given below. 

The Address was in these terms 

To the Hon. Gooroodass Banerjee, m. a. d. l., one 
of the Judges of tlu‘ High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal. My Lord, — It is with feelings 
of the deepest sorrow that we, the Vakeels of this 
Court, approach Your Lordship to bid you farewell on 
the eve of your retirement from the Bench, which you 
have so conspicuously adorned for the last fifteen years. 
Your career as a Judge has been characterized tliroughout 
by profound learning, great ability, thorough conscieii'- 
tiousness, marked independence, untiring patience, and 
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miiform courtesy qualities by which you have always 
inspired confidence in the public mind and coinmaiuhnl 
the respect and admiration of all branches of tlie 
profession. Your successful and brilliant career as a 
Judge is a source of pride to the members of the 
profession to which you belonged, and will always be 
an illustrious example to that body. In common with 
the public, we realise in your retirement a heavy loss 
to the countr>% While discharging your arduous duties 
as a Judge, you have not been sparing in your labours 
for the advancement of the countr>^ in educational and 
other matters. As the first Indian Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University, you seciu*ed to the graduates 
of the University many valuable privileges and you 
have always work(*d for the welfare of our youths 
with singular wisdom and zeal. Your private life has 
throughout been a model to oiu* countrymen while your 
pi4)Uc career in all its phases has been worthy of the 
highest x)raise. And now in taking leave* of you, we 
fervently hope and pray that many years of health 
and strength may yet be vouchsafed to you to work 
with greater vigour in the various spheres of usefulness 
in which you have always moved. 

The Advocate-General (Hon. J. T. Woodroffe) 
said : — 

Mr. Justice Banerjee, this afternoon I learnt tliat 
the Vakeels^ Association was about to present this 
Memorial and I and my fellows at the Bar received 
an invitation to be present That invitation we most 
gladly, yet with feelings of the deepest regret, accepted. 
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Upon tho tomb of one of the noblest of her sons 
whom En^jhind lias given to India is to be found 
inscribed the epitaph “He tried to do his duty/^ No 
man (»an have a higher aim and no man can honestly 
say more of himself than that. Happy indeed is he if 
he is able to say it, for when the time of reckoning 
comes we are all conscious how utterly we have faiU^d 
to discharge the duties imposed on us. But you, My 
Ijord, have tried, and nobly tried, and so far as the 
Bar can see, have succeeded in discharging the duties 
which you took upon yourself. The Address which has 
been read to us d('scribes in no exaggerated language 
your character and your ability as a Judge. I will 
only say so far as my experience goes, which extends 
over the whole tim(^ of your Lordship^s career as a 
Judge, nev(T have I heard a single suitor complain 
tliat full justice had not been done to him by Mr. 
Justic(‘ Gooroodass Banerjecs that his case has not been 
listened to with attention, all the arguments weighed 
and every effort made to understand what it was, 
and he felt if th(» (!ase was decided against him it was 
rightly decided. You have also shown a character of 
independence. You have sixiken when silence might 
have pointed out the line of least resistance. You have 
been throughout your <*are<‘r as a pleader and a judge, 
if I may Ik* permitted to say so, most eminently 
sti-aightforward, honest, and conscientious. My Lord, I 
reckon for myself and I think I express the opinion 

of the Advocates of this Court, that we have got to 
reckon you as one of the dear friends whom we have 
made. 
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I remember you, My Lord, when you first began 
here and we worked together during many years before 
Your Lordship was called to the Bench, and therefore 
I do feel for myself and for those who shared with 
ine the great privilege of having known you, the 
extreme sorrow which we feel on your retirement. We 
now bid you farewell and trust that so many of us 
as remain here will still have opportunities of meeting 
you. 

Mr. Justice Banerjee replied as follows : — 

Mr. Advocate-General and learned members of the 
Bar, Mr. Senior Government Pleader and members of the 
Vakeels^ Association, — You have been pleased to say 
many good and kind words concerning me with much 
warmth of feeling and I trust you will excuse me if 
imbibing the warmth of feeling about me I say anything 
which cool reason may not strictly approve. We merit 
pmise the most when we want it the least and we 

are utterly undeserving of it if we actually seek for 

it. Now whilst there arc many who may not stoop so 
low as to seek for praise as an incentive for doing 

their duty it is only a few who can aspire so high as 

to be able honestly to say that the inward satisfaction 
of having done their duty perfectly well, places them 
above all praise. And to the former therefore good 
words coming from those whose opinions they value, 
after their work is done, always give gratification. 
Much as I have striven, much as I may wish to be 
one of the fortunate few, I feel that I am only one 
of the ordinary many with the common imperfections 
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and infirmities of man and I must therefore gratefully 
acknowledge that the very kind words which you 
have been pleased to say about me at a time when 
my work in this court is over must be a source of 
great satisfaction to me. But I should ill deserve your 
kindness if I were to appropriate to myself the many 
good things you have said as being wholly my due. 
I am fully sensible of the fact that a good portion of 
it is attributable to that indulgence with which generous 
minds view the merits and demerits of others at parting 
moments. I must also freely own that of what may 
apparently stand to my credit for any good work done, 
a very large share belongs to you for the help you 
have always rendered me in doing that work. I must 
not here forget what the Oeeta in a somewhat diflFerent 
connection reminds us of when it says “Deluded by 
self-conceit we often consider ourselves fhe authors of 
work which is really done by the agencies of nature.” 
I say this not from any affectation of humility but from 
a conviction of its truth for though intolerance of 
inopportune contradiction or impatience of unnecessary 
delay may sometimes make us look with disfavour upon 
forensic arguments it is beyond question that the help 
which the Bar renders to the Bench is invaluable. 
I do not say that the mode in which that help is 
rendered may not in some cases be susceptible of 
improvement but taking things as they are it must be 
admitted that the value of the help you render to us 
can hardly be overestimated. You spend much of your 
time to save ours and if you take a one-sided view of 
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things, a searching one-sided view from each of two 
opposite points of view affords the best guarantee that 
nothing worthy of consideration has been missed on 
either side. I have been up to this point addressing 
you Mr. Advocate-General and you Mr. Senior Govt. 
Pleader jointly. Now I wish to vsay a few words to 
Mr. Advocate-General and to the Calcutta High Court 
Bar which you so worthily represent. Not having had 
the honour of belonging to that branch of profession 
which you lead I had no reason to expect from you 
that consideration of my work which the other branch 
of the profession of which I was a member might show. 
I therefore value your kind words all the more. You 
have very feelingly alluded to those days when you and 
I personally had to work together. Let me assure you 
Mr. Advocate-General that looking backwards I recall 
to mind those hours as some of the best, the pleasantest, 
the happiest hours of my life. Y^our kind words, to my 
mind, are also evidence of that friendly relation which 
has always existed between the two branches of the 
profession in this Court and which should exist for the 
welfare of both. Working harmoniously together, following 
yoiu* best traditions in the past, and keeping pace with 
the progress of time in the future, may you all go on 
helping the efficient administration of justice which is 
one of the highest blessings that the country can enjoy 
under British Rule. 


Calcutta Weekly Natee, 
Feb. let 1903. 
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Government Houser Calcutta. 

January 30thr 1904. 

Dofir Mr. Banorjoo 

I hav(' boon roadin^ in tho nowspapors tho very 
hononrablo and bofitti?ig tribute's whicli wore paid to yon 
in tho Hi| 2 :h Court yostorday on the ovo of your rotireniont 
from th(' Bonch. As tho Hoad of tho Government 
at the time when this event so iinivorsally regreted 
takes i)lace, I should like to add my word of 
oongratnlation and thanks to yon for yonr long and 
distinguished oaroer of public soiwico, and of good 
wishes in what(‘V(‘r s])horo of activity and usefulness 
(for you could not remain idle) your leisure may tempt 
you to embark. 

Wlu'u 1 first arrivt'd in Calcutta I was informed 
that there was on the Bench of the High Court an 
Indian Judge who to personal high character and the 
intellectual aptitudes of his race, added a profound 
acquaintance with the principles of Western Jurisprudence 
and in whose* mind and speech might be observed a 
quite remarkable blend of the best that Asia can give 
or Elirope teach. When I made his acquaintance, I 
learnt that this description was correct and now that 
he is about to retire from i)ublic life, I cannot dissociate 
myself from the valedictory tributes that are being paid 
to one who has been such an ornament to his profession 
and his country. 

I am, Dear Mr. Banerjee, 
Yours very truly, 

Curzon. 
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Reply to the above : — 


Nstrikeldaaga, Calcutta^ 
51st January* 1904 


My Lord 

I received last evening Your Execellency^s kind 
letter. 

I donot know how to express adequately my deep 
feeling of thankfulness to your Excellency for the 
exceedingly kind terms in which you have been pleased 
to speak of me and of my humble services to the 
public. I will only say that it is my singular good 
fortune that my retirement from service takes place at 
a time when there is at the head of the Government 
a statesman and a scholar of rare ability and attamments, 
who amidst the engrossing duties of his high office, and 
while grappling with some of the most difficult problems 
that can occupy the attention of a niler, could find 
the time and feel the inclination to disceni any little 
merit that there may be in an humble individual like 
myself, and who, if he is inflexibly severe to all that 
he deems bad, is indulgently sweet to whatever has 
the least claim to be considered good. 

I remain, My Lord, 

Your Excellency's humble 
and obedient serv^ant, 
Gooroodass Baneijee. 
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Hiflrh Coartr Bombay^ 
31st JanuafT, 1904. 


My dear Banerjee 

To-morrow I believe witnesses the severance of your 
long, valued and honourable connection with the Calcutta 
High Court, and as a former colleague and a sincere admirer, 
I cannot let the occasion pass without a word. It will not be 
without a wrench that you leave the Court, or that 
your colleagues part with you ; but the time, I suppose, 
must come to all busy men — at least to such as reflect 
on things — when they yearn not for ease but for a 
fuller chance of thinking out for themselves, and seeking 
after the greater truths of life. If it be within their 
power to satisfy this yearning, then they may be accounted 
happy ; and in this view I felicitiite you though not 
without regret that time has passed so quickly. 

Into your retirement you will carry the good wishes 
of many colleagues past and present, but none more 
genuine than those of your sincere friend. 

Lawrence Jenkins. 


Re)>ly to above : — 


Kafikefdan?a, 3rd FebrnarVr 1904. 


My dear Sir Lawrence 

I have received your kind note of the 31st January 
last and I thank you most heartily for the kind words you 
have said of me and the good wishes you have 
exijressed for me. 
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The best part of yoiir letk'r n'liiains however to 
be acknowledged and I know not how to thank you 
adequately for that. It is that ])art of the letter in 
which you so feelingly allude to the yearning for searcli 
after the higher truths of life as being the real reason 
for retircMnent with refl('cting iiiiuds. In referring to 
this you have jicinted to the true Brahminical ideal 
of retireiTK'iit. You have acted towards me the jiart 
of a true and valued friend and you touched a cord 
which has been vibrating long and which will go on 
\dbniting till it breaks, 

I cordially thank you for your felicitiiting me on 
hiy cliance of satisfying the yearning you liave so 
touchingly alluded to but I tremblingly stop with tlie 
question — will that satisfaction (^ver come ? 

Yours ever sincerely, 
Gooroodass Banerjce. 

The retirement of Mr. Justice Banerjce today causes 
a vacancy which will not easily be filled up. He is a 
great and good man, and was a learned and upright 
Judge. The story of his life is the story of the triumph 
of an honest, upright and brilliant career unblemished by 
a single dark spot either in public or private life, and of 
success resulting from the constant domination of higher 
over lower si)rings of action. Mr. Banerjce is a self-made 
man and that is a tyjie which the modem man always 
admires. Such admiration changes into reverence when 
one finds, that in the storm and stress of the modern 
struggle for existence, there are men who can in their 
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actions harmonise the two distinct and often opposed 
interests of' self- advancement and the advancement of the 
community to which they belong. 

His father Babu Ram Chandra Banerjee was Head Clerk 
in the firm of Messrs Kerr and Tagore which aft(wards was 
incorporated with that of Messrs Gordc^i Stewart & Co. The 
father died when he was only 3 ye ars of age and the credit 
of his future success belongs solely to the admirable tact 
and care of his mother. The death of his father left the 
family in sti’aitened circumstances and the poor widow 
often deprived herself of the bare necessities of life to 
provide for the education of the child. His mother not 
only kept before her son high ideals of virtue and piety, 
but her daily actions were living examples of a pure, 
pious, and disinterested existence?. Gooroodass never forgot 
the debt he owed to his mother’s loving care and guidance 
and it was a source of great joy to him to adore her as a 
household goddess which a good Hindu mother always is 
in the eyes of her dutiful chikh’en. Her death in 1889 
gave such a shock to him that it brought on physical 
prostration from which it took him long to recover. 

Hi if: * * 

In 1868 during his stay at Berhampore he presented 
himself at the P. R. S. examination, that being the first year in 
which this examination was held. In this he was beaten by 
the late Babu Ashu Tosh Mookerjee also a distinguished 
graduate of the Calcutta University. But it is not intellect 
alone that secures success in life. Tlu? qualities of character 
are often more potent in determining the greatness of a 
man than the mere sharpness of his intellect. It is tlie 
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harmonions combination of both that has made Gooroo 
Dass an object of pride to his people and of common 
regard to all commiuiities, while after a transient academic 
triumph his rivaFs career has been wrapped in the intensity 
of darkness that follows a flash light. 

It was through the particular desin* of his mother that 
Dr. Gooroodass returned from Berhampore towards the 
end of 1872 and jrnned the Calcutta High Court. 

s|e ^ * * 

While Dr. Gooroodass was distinguishing himself at the 
Bar one noticeable feature in his career was that he 
never sold his soul to merely professional success or 
to an all absorbing passion for self-preferment. Like 
every right-minded man he recognised that outside 
the profession he owed duties to his people and his 
country. He, like Telang, Badniddin Tyabji, Ranade, Chanda 
Varkar, has always striven to do his duty as a citizen 
in the best interests of the people and the country to 
which he belonged. This not only raised him considerably 
in public estimate but also in the estimate of the Judges 
and the then Chief Justice Sir Comer Petheram. It is 
to be little wondered therefore, that when an opportunity 
presented itself, the Government acting on the suggestion 
of Sir Comer was only too glad to annex the services 
of so good a man and so able a lawyer for the credit 
of the High Court Bench in 1888. 

During his 16 years^ work on the Bench, he endeared 
himself to everybody by his unvarying kindness, 
consideration and unfailing courtesy and was held, by 
all in high regard as a Judge owing to his strong sense 
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of justice, his great learning and the conscientious 
discharge of his duties. His judgments are always very 
thorough and learned and though in some instances the 
conscientious labour and study that he devoted to them 
tended to make them a little too technical yet their 
value as contributions to the legal literature is well 
recognised. 

* :|c * ^ ■ 

The natural gentleness of his character and his 
essentially Hindu spirit of never making himself 
unnecessarily hurtful to others, be it his colleagues on 
the Bench or Counsel of the Bar, have perhaps sometimes 
been mistaken for weakness. But all the same whenever 
any substantial question of Law or Justice was concerned 
it will be admitted by all that he never gave in to 
such considerations and stood firm to the call of duty. 
This is borne out by his dissentient judgments in Court 
as also by his able note of Dissent in the report of the 
Universities Commission. 

There is one phase of Mr. Justice Banerjee^s character 
without noticing which no sketch of his life would be 
complete. Throughout this period of transition when 
everything old is regarded as superstitious, when the 
advent of Western Civilisation has brought new ideals 
of religion amidst us, he has continued in the religion of 
his forefathers rigidly following the ceremonials and 
strictly adhering to the usages of his caste. * ♦ 

All the same the fact that he has lived a highly 
moral life according to his own ideals has made him 
uniformly respected by people of every creed, caste and 
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religion. His is such a simple and unassuming nature 
and in him the qualities of the heart and mind, character 
and intellect are so harmoniously blended that any 
nation may feel proud of the birth and growth of 
such a personality amongst them. 

( Calcutta Weekly Notee 
Dated I. 2. 1904 ) 


Knighthood. 

He received his Knighthood in June 1904. 

Some letters of congratulation are reproduced below. 

1 Carlton House# Terrace, S« W* 
June 24, 1904# 

Dear Sir Gooroodass Banei^ec 

I need only add to the letter which 1 wrote to 
you upon your retirement that it has been a sincere 
pleasure to me to set the seal of the Sovereign's approval 
upon your long and honorable career by proposing you 
for the Knighthood which is announced in today’s 
Gazette and which I hope that you may live long to 
enjoy. 

Yours very truly 
Curzon. 
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14 Loudon Streetr Calcutta 
June 26, 1904. 

My dear Banerjee 

I ask you to accopt my most cordial congratulations 
on the honour recently conferred upon you by His Majesty. 
It is specially pleasing to myself to find that the long 
and meritorious public services of so valued a friend 
and colleague have been recognised and I am confident 
that such recognition will be welcomed by yovir numerous 
Indian and European friends. 

I can only wish you many years in which to enjoy 
it and subscribe myself. 

Your sincere friend 
Francis W. Maclean. 

London B. C. 

30th June 1904, 

My dear Banerjee 

I hope you will accej)t the sincere congratulations of 
your late younger brotluT in the Court on the well- 
merited honour conferred upon you in the Birth Day 
Gazette. I am quite sure that the news must have been 
received with pleasure by all who know you personally 
and officially, as it certainly was by myself. Apart from 
all other considerations, I am very pleased to welcome 
so conspicuous a refutation of the assertion which we so 
frequently see and hear that honours are reserved for 
those who seek them even at the cost of their independence 
and self-respect. 

:|C « * 

Believe me 
Yours sincerely 
J. F. Stevens. 
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The Reform Clah 
London S. W. 

30th June 1904. 

My dear Banerjce 

Allow me to offer you my warmest congratulations 
on the well deserved honour His Majesty has conferred 
on you. And I wish you a long life to enjoy it. 

With the best wishes for you and yours 

I remain 
Yours sincerely 
Ameer AIL 


St. Xavier's Cotiege 
25th June 1904. 


My dear old friend 

You will believe me when I toll you how happy I am 
to see His Majesty recognizing publicly yoiu* long and 
loyal services on the Bench and in all matters connected 
with Education. Your manly indeiicnidence, I am glad 
to say, has not deimved you of a just reward and I 
congratulate you heartily for an honour which you did 
not seek, but which you so well desoiw(^ 

Ver>^ sincerely yoims 


E. Lafont, 


Madras 

25-6-1904. 

Dear Sir 

As one of your humble admirers in die South I beg 
to be allowed to tender my hearty congratulations to you 
on the Knighthood conferred by the Government. When 
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I called on you last Monday, you thought you were not 
likely to be very much in the favour of the Government. 
But the announcement in the Gazette shows that your 
valiant championship of the people^s cause has been 
rightly appreciated. I hope your misgivings are not well 
founded and your wisdom and experience will be 
frequently utilised by the Government to its own advantage 
and that of the community. 

I remain 
Yours faithfidly 
P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer. 


Nafpuf 

25tli June 1904. 

My dear Sir 

Please accept my very sincere congratulations on 
the honor you have received at the hands of 
Government in the Birthday Honors^ List. It is a 
deserved compliment to your many admirable qualities, 
as also to your devoted labours in the cause of Justice 
and Education. The whole of India claims you as one of 
its brightest citizens and I need not say that this gracious 
recognition of your merit will gladden the hearts of every 
tnie Indian. I need not say how glad we who know 
you are, and as one who has received much kindness 
at your hands, I beg to send this message of congratulation 
and good will for the honor you have now received. 


With many kind regards 
Yours very tnily 
G. M. Chitnavis. 
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The Prasa<f 
June 24,1904. 

My dear Dr. Banerjoe 

It has afforded me very gr^^at pleasure to see in this 
day^s Englishman, the annonncement that it has ])leased 
our Gracious Sovereign to bestow on you the personal 
distinction of Knighthood, an honor which, it will be 
unanimously admitted, could not hav(' been better or 
more deser\’^edly bestowed. You will remember that it 
was only a very few days back that in the course of 
conversation with you, I was referring to this subject 
with an expression of surprise at the seeming want of 
recognition, on the part of the Government of your 
eminent sennces, and you can well imagine with 
what unfeigned delight I find my fondly cherished 
hope so soon realised. Allow me to offer you my 
warmest congratulations, accompanied with my hearty wish 
that you may live long to enjoy the distinction 
and continue to serve your country with that 
whole-hearted devotion which has hitherto characterized 
your distinguished career, though it may now be in a 
different sphere of action. 

Yours sincerely 
Joteendra Mohan Tagore. 


Uttarpara 
June 24, 1904. 

My dear. Sir 

It is with no small pleasure that I find that you have 
been Knighted. In the consideration of your countrymen 
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you enjoy much higher honours than what Government 
can confer on you. Yet it is a matter for felicitation 
to your friends that Government has not been slow 
to honour one held in such high esteem by them. 

Yours sincerely, 

Peary Mohan Muklierjee. 


S/2 Loudon Streets Calcutta 
June 24, 1904. 

Dear Sir Gooroodass 

Accept the sincere congratulations of an honest 
admirer of your life and career on the recognition of 
your long and meritorious work for our country by the 
Government of the day* Titles can add nothing to the 
claims which you have on the esteem and resi)ect of 
your countrymen, but none the less your countrymen 
sincerely rejoice when they find a great and a good 
man among themselves deservedly honoured by the 
powers that be. 

My personal relations with you, and my respect for 
your abilities and character stretch back through a period 
of forty years. I sat at your feet as a humble learner 
in the Presidency College in tlie olden days ; I have 
watched your distinguished career first as a member of 
the Bar and then as a Judge of the High Court with 
admiration ; and I have watched with still greater 
admiration your endeavours to help all public movements 
and your devotion to the cause of our country all this 
time. And if any thing can add to these claims to our 
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esteem and affection it is the simplicity and purity of 
your private chanictor, the charm and beauty of your 
private life, which is an example to your countrymen. 

A moderation which conciliated opponents, a sweet 
reasonableness which disarmed opposition, combined with 
an unflinching and unwavering adherence to the principles 
which you held to be true and correct, have ever 
marked your high and useful career. As a Judge of 
the High Court you won the esteem of the nation ; 
as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University you 
helped the education of younger generations ; and I 
have still more pleasant recollections of the kindly 
and sympathetic help which you descending from your 
high iX)sition rendered to us in encouraging and helping 
the formation of a healthy Bengali Literature. The 
example of your life-work will live among our countrymen 
as a valuable asset and as an inspiring memory. 

Pardon me for writing all this ; it is not often that 
I have time to indulge in sentiment in the midst of my 
laborious work. But your name in the papers yesterday 
called back to my mind memories of nearly forty years 
and if I have written down hurriedly what I felt, you 
will no doubt overlook the indiscretion of one who was 
your old student and is now your humble fellow 
worker. 


Believe me 
Ever yours sincerely 
Romesh Chandra Dutt. 
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Handing over of the Letters Patent. 

On the 29th of November last, His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, under instructions from 
the Government of India, handed over to Sir Gooroodass 
Baiierjee the Letters Patent of Knighthood, lately conferred 
on him, before an assembly of friends. Sir Andrew Fraser 
very fittingly referred to the retired Judge as occupying 
the highest place in the esteem and aflFection of his 
fellow citizens in Calcutta and of many far beyond the 
confines of this city. It has been a matter of wonder 
to. all good citizens of Calcutta and to many far beyond 
that such an eminent Judge and worthy citizen was not 
honoured when he was on the Bench. But now that 
the Government has redeemed its honour by honouring 
a man who will be a credit to any community, we need 
not look back and dwell on the past. Let us hope 
that in future only such men should be honoured as 
reflect lustre on the title and not the title on the 


man. 
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Sir Andrew Fraser at this very pleasant ceremony 
alluded in very graceful terms to the career of this 
our friend, i^hilosopher and guide. It is very pleasing 
to note that His Honour touched the very keynotes, 
that will find a response in every heart, in reviewing 
the life and career of this great and good man. His 
career as a Judge may be forgotten, but his life and 
character will always have an abiding interest to all, 
be he a lawyer or no lawyer. We feel, therefore, no 
hesitation in publishing below the full text of the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s speech. 

Lleutanant-Qovtti*noi»*s speaoh. 

Sir Francis Maclean and gentlemen : — We meet together 
in what may be described in the Indian language as a 
demi-official meeting. There is undoubtedly something 
of the official element in it ; for I am called upon by 
the Government of India in my official capacity to 
discharge one of the most pleasant duties which can 
fall to the Lieutenant-Govemor of this province. At the 
same time this assembly, distinguished and representative 
as it is ought rather to be regarded as an assembly of 
friendsthanasan official assembly. I asked Sir Gooroodass 
Bancrjee what gentlemen he would like to have present 
on this occasion, and he mentioned the Hon, the Chief 
Justice and the Judges of the High Court and a number 
of other gentlemen whom he regarded as personal 
friends. All these I have invited to be present, and we 
meet together as friends of Sir Gooroodass Baneigee, 
Sir Gooroodass was bom over sixty years ago ; and 
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the story of his life seems to be worth telling. I do not 
intend, however, to detain you with a long speech ; 
for, after all, most of you know Sir Gooroodass 
longer than I have, and are better acquainted with 
him. 

I read with great interest a brief sketch of his life 
and career which appeared in the Calcutta Weekly Notes 
for the Ist February, a paper which also contained 
an account of the very pleasant proceedings in Court 
on the 29th of January, in connection with Sir Gooroodas’s 
retirement. The sketch of Sir Gooroodas^s life, to 
which I have referred, must have been written by an 
intimate and appreciative friend, and has made a groat 
impression on my mind. The picture of a pious 
fatlier teaching his infant son to chant the sacred verses 
of the Qeeta is very attractive ; that father died when 
the boy was only three years old, but the training of 
the boy was undertaken by a worthy mother, the 
description of whom is very touching in the article 
to which I have referred. She lived to see her son 
raised to the Bench, and occupying the highest place iq 
the esteem and affection of his fellow-citizens in Calcutta 
and of many far beyond the confines of this city. One 
can easily understand from the description of Sir 
Gnoroodas^s training, not less than from the high character 
which that training produced in him, the deep concern 
he has always evinced in the religious and moral interests 
of young men. 

Sir Gooroodass had a distinguished career in the 
school, where he stood first in the class examinations and 
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secured a scholarship in the Matriculation. He entered 
the Presidency College and had a very distinguished 
University career. He practised for some time at 
Bcrhampore where he was a Law Lecturer in the local 
College. But in 1872 he came to Calcutta and joined 
the High Court. He took his degree of Doctor of Law 
five years later, and in the following year delivered the 
Tagore Law Lectures on the Hindu Law of Marriage and 
Stridhana. In 1879 he was appointed Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta ; and in 1887 he was nominated 
to the Bengal Legislative Council. In 1888 he was 
raised to the Bench at the age of 44 ; and in 1902 
he was appointed a member of the Universities’ 
Commission. He has borne throughout his whole career 
a high character for capacity, devotion to duty, and 
uprightness. He has retired from the Bench after fifteen 
years’ tenure of office, while he has still a great deal 
of vigour, which, we may confidently expect that he 
will use in advancing the best interests of his fellow 
countrymen. He is not going to be an idle man. I have 
just been reading the work on Education which he has 
recently published. It is a pledge of the efforts he is 
still to make to advance the best interests of youth. 

I have never had occasion to appear before Sir 
Gooroodass Banerjce cither in a criminal or a civil 
case, but his reputation as a Judge is known to us all. 
My acquaintance with him arose from the deep interest 
he has taken in the student life of Calcutta. I think 
that it was in connection with the Calcutta University 
Institute that I first met him. I know the deep interest 
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that he has taken in the welfare of the students. 
I rejoice to think that my own views are very much 
identical wMi his in regard to education ; and I regard 
it as no small honour and privilege to have been associated 
with him in some of his work of wisdom and 
beneficence. As representing this province, it is a very 
great pleasure to me to find that his distinguished 
services have been recognised by the Sovereign whom 
we serve. I propose now to comply with the orders 
of the Government of India and hand over to Sir 
Gooroodass the Letters Patent of the Knighthood which 
has been conferred upon him. With your permission 
I shall now read the Letters Patent and offer in your 
name and mine the heartiest congratulations to Sir 
Gooroodass Bancrjee. 

The gentlemen present then rose and remained standing 
while His Honour read the Letters Patent as follows : — 

**Edward Seventh by the grace of Ood of the 
United, Kingdom of Orent Britain and Ireland and 
of the British dominions beyond the seas. King Defender 
of the Faith, to all to whom these pre^sents shall come 
greeting. Knotv ye that we of oar Special Grace, 
cetdain Imotvledge, aiul own ^notion have given and 
granted and by these presents we give and gvant unto 
oar trusted and well-beloved Gooroodass Bamrjee 
Esq ; M. A. D. L. lately a puisne Judge of the 
High Court of Judimture at Fort William in Bengal, 
the degree, title, honour and dignity, of a Knight 
Bachelor, together with all fights, privileges precedents 
and advantages to the same degt ee, title, honour and 
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dignity belonging and appertaining. In witness where 
of we have caused our letters to be made patent. 
Witness ourself at Westminster, the eighteenth day of 
July in the fourth year of our reign. By warrant under 
the Kitig's Sign Manual.” 

Calcutta Weekly Notee, 
Sih December 1904, 



Connection with different Institutions, 

Calcutta Uni varsity. 

Life«long Connection 

Since he entered the University as a college 
student in 1860 his connection with it, either as a 
student, or as a Lecturer teaching students, or as a 
Senator, was life-long except the period from 1873 to 1876. 
Student in the Presidency 
College 1860 to 1865 

Lecturer in the Presidency 
College, General Assembly's 

Institution, and Berhampore 
College 1866 to 1872 

Passes the Examination of 
Honours in Law 1876 

Obtains the Doctors Degree in Law 1877 

Tagore I^w Professor 1878 

Member of the Senate 1879 to 1918 (till his death) 

Member of the Syndicate 1885 to 1889 

Moderator in Arts 1885 to 1889 

Vice-Chancellor 1890 to 1892 

President of the Board of 

Studies in Mathematics 1890 to 1895 

Do, Sanskrit 1905 to 1906 

Do. Sanskritic Languages 1907 to 1910 

Do. Teaching 1909 to 1915 and 1917 to 1918 

Dean, Faculty of I^aw 1912 to 1913 

Examiner M. L. 

Examination 1907 to 1918 
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“At the age of seventy he consented to be Dean 
of the Faculty of Law and performed his work with 
wonderful d(‘votion. Only last year he consented to 
examine an elaborate thesis presented for the degree of 
Doctor of Law, and during a few weeks before his 
death he prepared a paper for the examination for the degree 
of Master of Law. 

He was a constant attendant at our meetings, but 
it would h? a mistake to siii)pose that he graced 
this assembly by mere physical presence. As we all 
know Ik* had b(*fore he came to the meeting, carefully 
read every r(*l(*vaiit pai)er and was armed with every 
information and argument, which made him a formidable 
opponent and a powerful ally in debate.^^ 

( Extract from speech of Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee at the special meeting 
of the Senate held on 30, 12. 18.) 

Honorary Doctor of Philosophy. 

In Commemoration of the Jtibilec of the University 
in 1908 the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
was conferred upon him and the following statement 
was recorded by the Syndicate as indicating the eminent 
position and attainments by reason of which he was a fit 
and proper person to receive such Degree. 

Sm Gooroobass Banerjee Kt. m. a., d. l. 

Member of the Senate of the Calcutta University 
(1879 — 1908) ; Member of the Syndicate (1885 89) ; 
Vice-Chancellor (January 1890 — December 1892) ; President 
of the Board of Studies in Mathematics (1890 — 95) ; 
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In Sanskrit (1905 — 6) ; In Sanskritic Ijanguages (1907). 
For many years President of the Central Text Book 
Committee. Member ofthe Indian Universities Commission 
(1902). Member of the Bengal Legislative Council 
(1887 — 8). Judge of the Calcutta High Court (1888 — 1904). 
Author of Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridhan (Tagore 
Lectures 1878). Education, and of Text books on 
Mathematics which have facilitated a rational study of 
that subject. 

Minuter of the Syndicate for 1908, P. 127, 


Endowments* 

Jatindra Chandra Medal And Pri^e. 

On the 30th April 1892 Sir Gooroodass Banerjec 
made over to the University Currency Notes for Rs. 1000 
for the i)uri30se of creating an endowment for the 
annual award of a silver medal and a prize in memory 
of his son Jatindra Chandra Bancrjee, who was born 

on the 25th November 1881 and died on the 26th 

April 1892, while a student of the Hare School on the 
following conditions, 

1. That a medal be awarded to the candidate who 
stands first at the Matriculation Examination. 

2. That a prize consisting of useful books to be 

selected by the candidate who wins it be awarded to 
the student of the Hare School who passes the 

Matriculation Examination most creditably. 

3. That the names of the Medalists and the 

Prize-winners be published in tlie Calendar. 

Calcutta Univereity Calendar, 1 920-2 1, Page 194, 
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SoNAMANi Prize 

On the 3rd December 1889 Sir Gooroodass Banerjee 
made over to the University a G. P. Note of the 34 
per cent loan of 1865 of the value of Rs. 1000 for the 
puriiose of founding a prize in memory of his mother, 
Srimati Sonamani Debi, on the following conditions. 

1. That the Prize be called the Sonamani 
Prize. 

2. That it be awarded publicly at the annual 
Convocation for conferring degrees, to the candidate 
who stands first in the M. A. Examination in Sanskrit. 

3. That the Prize consists of books relating to 
the Sanskrit language or literature to be selected by 
the candidate entitled to the same. 

4. That the names of the Prize-winners be published 
in the University Calendar. 

Calcutta University Calendar, 1920-21, Page 245, 

Sir Gooroodass Banerjee Prize 

Babu Haran Chandra Banerjee M. A., b. l. placed at 
the disposal of the University on behalf of himself 
and other executors of the Will of the late Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjee Kt. m. a., d. l., ph. D,, a Government Promissory 
Note of the 34 per cent loan of 1854-55 of the face value 
of Rs. 1000 on the condition that out of the interest 
thereof, prize books are awarded annually to the 
student who will secure the highest place at the M. A. 
or M. Sc. Examination in Vyavaharik Manovignan 
(Experimental Psychology). 
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The offer was thankfully accepted by the Syndicate 
at its meeting of the 11th April 1919. 

Calcutta University Calendar, 2920-21, Page 262. 


Indian Association for the cultivation of science. 

His connection with this institution is set forth in 
the following resolution moved by Raja Peary Moliiin 
Mookherjee C. S. I., M. A., B. L., the President of the 
Association at the Special General Meeting held in 
honour of his memory on the 13th December 1918. 

“That this Association desires to put on record 
its sense of profound sorrow and of the irreparable 
loss it has sustained by the death of its Senior Vice- 
President, the late Sir Gooroodass Banerjec, who was 
a member of the Association at its original foundation 
and served on the Committee of Management for fortyone 
years, and as a Vice-President for nearly twenty 
years. Through this long j^eriod, Sir Gooroodass 
Banerjec was one of the most active supporters of the 
Association, took the liveliest interest in its work, 
contributed liberally to its funds (1) and lent the weight 


<1> He was a life member of the Association 
Contributions— 

April 1876-R8 100 

April 1892-Rs 550 T 
Oatindra Chandra Prize) J 

August 1896-Rs 1000 "I 
<Ripon Professorship) J 

February 1904— Rs 1000 T 

<Victoria Professorship) J 

February 1904— Rs 1000 
<Hare Professorship) J 

November 1906— Rs 100 T 
<Dr. Sarkar Memorial.) J 
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of his influence on its behalf. He was ever unfailing 
in his presence at the meetings of the Association and 
of its Committee of Management, and his weighty 
counsel was most highly valued. To the workers of 
the Association, his death comes as a poignant personal 
sorrow. 

“Insiiiring deep respect and affectionate veneration 
in all those whose privilege it was to meet him, his 
presence at the meetings of the Association grew up 
to be a source of strength which was ever looked forward 
to, and has now to its iiTcparable loss, been removed. 
He has, however, left an* imiiorishable memory of a life 
well and truly spent in the most beneficent activities, 
not the least of which was his constant guidance of 
the work of ,the Association, in securing educational 
and scientific progress. Sir Gooroodass has left the 
country richer than what it was before, for the richest 
legacy which a man can leave to posterity is the example 
of his life and character. His peaceful death after a 
life of strenuous work at an advanced age with the 
solace and hopes of a pious Hindu offers no palliation 
to the sorrow of his countrymen who in every social 
and educational function, will sadly miss his genial 
personality, the spirit of nobles,se oblige and the wise 
counsel of a man who had made himself eminently useful 
in his native land.” 
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In 1900 Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar wrote to him the 
letter quoted below. 

51 Sankaritafa 

Calcutta/ 3rd September 1900. 


My d(‘ar Dr. Banorjoe 

I do not know how to thank you sufficiently for 
what you have done and are doing for the Science 
Association. My hopes of its pemianoncy are reviving 
now that I have got one worthier than myself to second 
my humble efforts. 

Believe me 
Ever sincerely yours 
Mahendra Lai Sircar, 


»- ' 

Calcutta University Institute originally started under the 
designation Society for the Higher Training of Young Men. 

The following extracts from reports show that he 
was intimately connected with this imtihition from its 
inception till Ms death. 

First report (August 1891 to December 1892) 

The Government of India published two Eesolutions 
on the subject of moral training in Government Schools, 
one in December 1887 and the other in August 1889. 

Babu Protap Chander Mozoomdar wrote a note on 
the subject in September 1889 the last paragraph of 
which ran as follows : 
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In conclusion I beg to point out the advantage of 
calling into existence a permanent Committee in connection 
with the subject of moral training. The Committee 
ought to be strong and independent, consisting of 
educational officers, representative citizens and i)artly 
of men with avowed religious principles. 

* 

A series of lectures by eminent Native gentlemen 
was organised. The lectures were delivered by 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sarkar, Mr. Justice Gooroodass 
Banerjee, Babu Kali Charan Banerjee and Babu Protap 
Chander Mozoomdar in the months of November anl 
December 1890. 

Later on circular letters were addressed to the 
Fourth year students of colleges, inviting them to 
appoint delegates from the list of their M. A. and B. A. 
candidates to the conference which was held on Thursday 
the 31st August 1891 at the Sanskrit College. 

Besides the 31 delegates that attended the following 
gentlemen among others were jjresent. Hon^ble Justice 
Gooroodass Banerjee, Mr. H. Lee, Chamnan Calcutta 
Corporation ; Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterjec ; Pandit 
M. Nayaratna, Principal Sanskrit College ; Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjee ; Rev. J. Edward, Principal G. A. Institution ; 
Rev. A. P. Begg, Principal L. M. S. Institution ; 
Rev. H. Stephen, Principal Free Church Institution ; 
Babu Umesh Chandra Dutt, Principal City College and Babu 
Debendra Chandra Ghosh. 

Babu Protap Chander Mozoomdar, who was voted 
to the chair explained the objects of the conference. 
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The following resolutions wore then passed. (1) That 
a society for the moral improvemoiit of young men be 
established under the name of “Society for the Higher 
Training of Young Men^\ (2) That the work of the 
society be divided into -three sections viz, (i) Athletic 
Exercises ; (ii) Literary Culture ; (iii) Purity of character 
and that the sections be under the presidency of the 
following gentlemen viz, Mr. H. Lee, Babu Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee, and Babu ProtiX]> Chandcr 
Mozoomdar. 

The inaugural meeting of the Society for the Higher 
Training of Young Men was held at the Town Hall 
on the 31st August 1891 under the presidentship of 
HonT:)le Justice Tothenham. The meeting was addressed 
by Babu Protap chander Mozoomdar, Hon^blo Justice 
Gooroodass Banerjee, Mr. Lc^e, Moulvi Abdul Jubbar 
and Babu Kali Charan Banerjee. 

HonT)lc Justice Gooroodass Banerjee said that the 
object of their meeting was so well explained by his 
esteemed friend Mr. P. C. Mozoomdar that he did not 
think it necessary to say much by way of further 
explanations. He would therefore content himself with 
making only a few observations, pointing out the 
necessity of their having a society such as the one 
which they had met there to inaugurate. As students 
they were receiving training at Colleges to enable them 
to pass their University Examinations. That training, 
it might well be hoped, would help in a great measure 
to prepare themselves also for that more arduous and 
continued examination that they would have to undergo 
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when they entered the world outside the College 
walls : but at the same time from tlie nature of things, 
fro!n the necessities of the State, from a variety of 
i*auses such as the smallness of time, the largeness of 
their number assembled in classes, the large number 
of subjects to be taught, the training, that they 
reccivc'd at colleges, inight not be sufficient for all 
particular ])ur])oses and the object of this soci(‘ty 
for the higluT* training of young men was to su]ii)lement 
the training that they received at Colleges for ])r('paring 
them for that higher examination of which he had 
just spoken. The speaker then said that he congratulated 
them on having secured the services of Mr. Lee, the 
Cliairman of the C^alcntta Municipality for the Athletic 
Section. Athletic exercise must become a iioiiion of 
young mcn^s study, be(*ause without it they could not 
make mu(*h progr(‘ss. The speaker in conclusion said 
that the indirect objc'ct of this soc*iety was to bring 
them into more close, more familiar, more friendly 
contact with high officials than they might expect other- 
wise, so that they might know that the perverse litigant 
and the ])retentious supplicant for favours, with whom 
unfortunately they had frequently to come in contact, 
were not the real type of educated native society. 

Jjc * * 

Sir C^^harles Elliotts example was also followed by 
some of the leaders of the Hindu Community. Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir Jatindra Mohan Tagore and Mr. Justice 
Gooroodass Banerjee the Vice Chancellor of our University 
invited the students to social gatherings where the most 
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(jordial intercourse between the students and their natural 
leaders took place. 

Report from June 1 8 to May 1 9 

‘^Sir Gooroodass Bancrjee who was connected with 
it since its foundation in the year 1891 as one of its 
j^uiding spirits was the President of its Literary Section 
since the year 1894. He ungrudgingly rendered every 
possible help to ])roinote the moral and intellectual 
welfare of the student community of the C^ity. His 
genial presence and kindly temperament were always a 
source of groat strength and (mcoiiragement to the 
whole body of junior members. His interest in the 
affairs of the Institute as well as in the welfare of 
the whole student community w^as unfailing to the last 
day of his life. 

Geneml meetings — The following is a list of the 
subjects, speakers an 1 Prosidt‘nts of the respective 
meetings. 

sr* ?:< !>: 

Subject Date sjieak(*r Pre^sident 

1. 10. 8. IS Lt. Col. Sir Gooroodass 

U. N. Mukherjee Bancrjee 

Sf: ^ :|c 

4. Some scenes of 14.9. IS The Hon. Mr. Do. 

A¥ar (illustrated) W. G. Wordsworth 

* ilt * * 

The second social gathering was the celebration of 
the 28th Foundation Day of the Institute on the 31st 
August 1918. The proceedings commenced with an 
opening song specially composed for the occasion by 
Sir Gooroodass Banerjce. 



<ilf^91 ^b-SS <^ltC^ Sf 

ffITt '>\rc>S ^ICSffTf^rtrf? Jl®T 

fiR5^ff5^ 35?:?ti^ »tr?!^W?l JT®I I 

«!?*r f^CI I 

^t^t?i1 ^cwt^t 1 

ffCgSRN W « ^f5! 

'^n f^’^f^^9KK?I ^W811 t2t591W?l ^g 

>2tTt^ I <2t<i|Jl I2}^f^f5?j ^CT® i2tc^f»t^1 ’fft^l 'ItfT® 

»Ilf^^I ^I'it'5 'S ’tf^^lf? fi’Fl c«f«?|1 

I ^C*!?® 49J, 4, 'S <4, 

■^ft'^t^ ^W9l1 

1 ‘iit 'sttwiesiT^ 'st^ 

^C5WTf^1SITt5, fn, ^fS* ?I5it|^ 

?lfl®5?f«t <il^ ’ftB ^W?I 
i2t^ ^*f«i -^FfiiTitcf^ 1 #r?t?il '®;5{f »i '8 <2f^f 51 '5rtc5it5i»i 

fV ^’itc? >2t®t^ “^tdi *ff?i*t^ ^tc'® *ttc?i, 
^f3C9l ^«I1 >l’»lt«fsi i2tf®a¥^ 

I 'srfJICHfsI CT ‘St®^ 

« >i®t® ^if^fwc’t?) Jr5t*i® I 

sitsift? 5ic*<fjt’lf«(r[^i ^«.»Tff 
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'S 'Sllfft’t (?f«lttC'5C55l, 'SMsi® 

35^91 'ittf^ 5^1 1 Jpsi^S ’If99'rc^ CW1 ^?{9llt5CT 
OTf^9l t9t9 ^^9 sfsr cw’1 31'S isj^M 

«(39l*f 'SrifW I” 

9#l9 'Sf’ilsi 9tf9'«F f999% I 

>2f^t9t?{9tft f9’9f^t51t99 
'S 1£|¥, 4 139“ f^, <3, 9W511 >2f55IW9 ^•Tl 

^tC®I ^Ci^f '5!1WT65i1 ^^51 I iitil#t9 9WfTt*ft«IT19 

Jti5T«l9 ^t«l9l '5lMf'5'$S >2t«tJ| 5I^C«|?I f^fstiS 

f9’9f«l^t3IC99 '5Ifl[C1!t«t 9sflt9i f 'SIMI 

9sfilC'5 ’Iffa I ■^19«I ‘5f^f9i§fl «ra[^C9i *13 

C«f«t1 9t^C'5C5 l” ^9C“tW CT '2l^t9i5 '=l«f(‘« 

95(1' •« ft, <ii, *tft^9 9ft5s ^tsftsita 9?ft?n 

(2t99i 955|ft 5ti?i;«t<( ftft^ ’lft9W?l »i«t’tf« 5I5t*l9 

ftf^C95i:^9 ft^s® i£l95<rrft *(31 319; C>1^ ’icsi^ ’fiBSfit 

iIlfl?3F?l ftC’lt^'8 ^(^^91 C<f«9l ^^95 I 5|?H9 

ft’yS CT *(3i9lft f«,ftC95T, ^3j<!|tft 95ft9l ft9ft \5t?I 
Jrft^9 9CT?(5Tf9Tt9 959(5 ’tft99 5|tJ?t5 f:(95^ 

^^»I5( I” 

i'S*^ 59ti:515 W '5lfti:9»l^ «<>t*t «t3f 

"9^5 *(ft9C«f9 Sit9t3f5 95^95(551 ft'Stft5Keii:59 

^tl^t5 9t^t511 «5515( 991(9! ft’9ft^(»)(;59 9ft<fl jrfj|^5 

C9 <5I1C9if9*(ai cafl*! ^ft5ti:f!( '5(91 ^55;<Jc 9^ ♦tf^^ 

*tfti'9t5 'SWft'S 9^5TCf I Ji*stf^ ft’«tft®(3!C59 99^99 *K9T 
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^ Bfg c«r^ 

«^CT 14^ »I«T^ I 

<il^? JI<f^ "SICT!:^ feeiJT I Jfi:?® 

51f?I Ji!l^T?l *tf?iaf^ 1 »l'raf?tc®t?( 

sic^ <2f^t^ ^Pi5l «il% 1 f^’stR?!!- 

c^, srt^«t^t<i «ttc5it55?t ^1 'st^l 

f^6!^’ff% Sil^^ ^C5I»l5a «f^, 

CTtsiflS® “tt^l iStH^R ^OI5l I 

f^<^'5lt5!C?l? CT flcqn^ 

’tt’Ff^ I” 

Jlfft'SI ’ifil?? 5it^ :>'!)»^ 

JUf^"®! *ffil^Cff<l >4^ ^C’JfS ‘SIt»l®: f>lf 1 

f^’5tf^^r«it?ii) ^t^i jffsir^n ^ T% <« 

1)55Tt?I N*l 

I >2t^t^ 5tt^ I <i>^, 4 

^ «il ’ift’^tH ’tfl’p1^5|‘l ^55t?^1C1l ^1 ^ 

(2t5f«i^ ?i55il nfh'i nffiiw I f?'? «J3tgr 

iwrc?l^l CTt«t 5»1 I 

•^fl^i i»i fjfcsi's ‘®t5T?i ’iw ’)T«il 

ill I *ff?l^ir JTSIH I f^tf^^l- 

»iJ(W C^l *tf^^C«r?l ^’9*1 »I^S1 f^3tC6 

r^5 ^fsic^ I i'i) 

Jttft'®! ’ifai^t sit^ ^I'Oovs 

( ^ ) ^fii^t'si f^’5tfwt«ii:« ^i«rt«ii ^ (2f5«i5i 

^,' 80 . <ia[ 
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c*tt^ ^15 5[C3§i*ra 

“'c’il^’rnjpCT 'sitsjtctfii ^fir ®i^5[ ^w?i m 

fff5l fS, l>m 5^51 ®ttt ‘S\^‘s '«31p‘fT=l 

»itf^ ’ff?^«f<» ^4 4*) ’j; 

^b'S'J Faculty of Arts >4^ 4^15 

S— 

’itJr ^f‘t'« 'st^ 'srl^^^ cfi^ig ^<«ii 

( ’I'ST'st? <2rt% ) '®itsit?i Jic^n jj!:?r 

7[’^ fs(cai ^1, <2}«ff^ 'Sllsit?'^ >1C51^ 

^ori, n^icf »iTO ^1 I "siw^ ^|s«It?{Jrtc^ 

f?l’StPl’®t»lCT^ at^t"^W ■?FC9^JJ J1'»I f»Wt?I (2rf% 

^<!,JIf^ l2t^t*ltc«f <21^1^ ^PC^H, ?^5tl ^"I'S; 

'55 (Calcutta University minutes for 1891-92, 
pp. 56-58 ) I * • * 

f^F ^*ltC5 C5 J115R *11:5 ^t5l 5511 5^ 

^ \ 'St^nrl fB^5l C5t5 55 

cell 5*51 '5It5«5' I (215*155;, 5^(»l5t5 (iR*1 ’15'5! JUftC^ST?! '« 

f5®tJl 5*^*11155 'Sf^ 5C5l *tf55tC5 5f&(5 ^'«5l '«ll5«5s 5t5ft*$ 

SIW5 «IH1, ®tCJl5 'Sll5'l5aFl f*IC^ I f5'tl5'$;, f55f5^t5i5 

« «igit3 f5^tf5^ti:55 5"| ’t5*'S 5l^^1F55i:*l5 ^US 5151511 
^151 fWt? 5^?5 5t'«5t 5t^C^ 5tC5 ^1^1 51^515 CCll 
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*ff?I^Cit^ 'Q^ ’ifU'S'W 

CT ^Ct)51 ^*f?5J|tC5| f^®Sfa[^ fC’lt*!, 

2tf *1’? ‘2t‘t9R 

'5^151%, 'SQ, ^^'^?p*rf’T 

^CTii’lt«iTt^, ^^3^ vitc^af5® »rttf, 

JiltitffagfJi ?it5 iii^? ?itcsi®^?i fe# <4^ 

^f6'$ I 'SICR^^CSI >l«1 Jifsif®^ '« 

^«S1 '5It^®^ ti|5IRS 

'(«rat^l5 ’ftc^ \8 0*11^1 ’I’F®! 

’?CW%?I '«l^t? SICT^ ’I'?)!?! 

^’1^t?l ’TfC?l I" 

An unsuccessful attempt was made before this for the encouragement of the 
study of Indian vernaculars in the Calcutta University in accordance with the 
remarks in the convocation speech of the Vice-Chancellor <Hon'bIe justice 
Gooroo Dass Banerjee) in 1891 as will appear from the minutes of the Faculty 
of Arts dated 1 1 th July 1891 quoted below ' 

"Babu Ashutosh Mukhopadhyay proposed that a committee be appointed to 
consider the propositions contained in the following letter and any cognate 
propositions that may be brought before it :— 

To 

the registrar of the university of CALCUTTA. 

SIR; 

May I request the favour of your submitting this letter for the consideration 
of tl c Syndicate. 

It will be in the recollection of alb that at the Convocation for conferring 
degrees/ the Hon'ble the Vice'Chancellor drew attention to the necessity of 
encouraging the study of Indian Vernaculars. He is reported to have said/ 
also deem it not merely desirable/ but necessary/ that we should encourage the 
study of those Indian Vernaculars that have a literature/ by making them compul^ 
sory subjects of our examinations in conjunction with their kindred classical 
language." Sharing the view thus set forth/ and believing that the time has come 
when the University should take action in the matter/ I beg to suhpit for the 
consideration of the Syndicate the following propositions 
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’ffW I 

4^15 I §ifg5 f 

I *ftr?l’5lft’? >lfs|f% «it*n<5^; <2f*I?lCi| 

I . That in the Arts Examinations^ candidates who take up Sanskrit should 
also be examined in either Bengali or Hindi or Uriya, and those that take up 
Persian or Arabic should be examined also in Urdu. 

II. That the foregoing proposition be carried out in the manner following; 
that is to say :— 

<A>, In the F. A. Examination :— 

<i> In addition to the textbooks prescribed in the above-named classical 
languages/ textbooks be also prescribed in the above-mentioned corresponding 
vernacular languages. 

(ii> The first paper be devoted to the classical language,- and the second 
paper to questions on the vernacular text-books prescribed, and to an original 
composition in the vernacular. 

<B>. In the B. A. Examination 

^i) In addition to the text-books prescribed in the above-named classical 
languages, text-books be also prescribed in the above mentioned corresponding 
vernacular languages. 

<ii> For the pass papers, the same scheme be adopted as for the F. A. 
Examination. 

<iii> For the honour papers, in lieu of the third paper on prose and 
poetry, a paper be set containing questions on the vernacular text-books and 
an original composition in the vernacular. 

<C>' In the M. A. Examination, in addition to the English Essay 
required by parapraph 5 of the M. A. Regulations, candidates he required to 
write an ‘Essay in one of the above-named vernaculars on any subject connected 
with the History or Literature of the classical or vernacular language professed 
by them. 

BHOWANIPUR ; I have, 'S>c., «)c., 

! si March, /89/, ASUTOSH MUKHOPADHYAY" 

Babu Umeshchandra Datta seconded the motion. 

Raja Piyarimohan Mukerjee proposed as an amendment that it is not desirable 
to modify the Arts Examination Regulations in the way suggested in the motion. 

Maulavi Siraj-ul-Islam seconded the amendment. 
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lilt *ir?I'5t^1 >21%^ 1 

l\\m (i)^ *Tt5i6 I 'SW 

t2t?|SI f«5lt5 fi|?f*f^'$ *I«T9t«t fe^lH 

3|lf55 ?il!:^af6® *tifl 

„ -^n 

^'S®^ iX|^3|l3| 551 I 4 

'Si'a'r?! ?c’5fTf<^t«(Tt5i s <iic®®6« »tift i 

iv0»'3 "i^ll '511^^5 >1?'^ ^t^rc® CT 

■5f5tl C»t? I -St^tc^^ l5t5I ^1^1 

51fi:®^!>® »tt^ lilt *I»T I 

» ■» * » 

5(t5n[#l5 ^Wt’ll’JItl S135t*l5l ilt ^Tftfc^ 

Col. H. S. Jarrett, Nawab Abdoof Lutccf, Babu Rajaninath Ray, and 
Mahamahopadhyay Mahesachandra Nyayaratna opposed the motion, 

Babu Bankimchandra Chatterjee, Babu Chaiidranath Basu, and Babu Mahendra 
nath Ray spoke in favour of the motion. 

Babu Nilmani Mukerjee spoke against the motion. 

The Rev. Dr Macdonald, Mr, A. M. Bose, and Babu Haraprasad Sastri suppor- 
ted the motion. 

With the consent of the meeting the amendment was withdrawn, being taken 
as a direct negative of the original motion. 

The motion was then put to the vote, and declared lost by maiority of 1 7 to 1 1 
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'srfC^Jl I 

*itf^^i »if5^«. *tfai-^l ^'8 «'d 

(ij; ^«v0-'i«8) 

— «w>J©><^ — 


flltllli'S ’lai CT <Si^ J!^5| f%f5l 

'51?^ »1>5^ I 

Puri 

19th May 1896. 

My dear Dr. BANF:Rjr!E, 

I feci something more than what is often conventionally 
called “regret^^ at Icaniing that yon have declined to be 
President of our Parishad, — I feel something like a 
personal loss and bereavement. I feel that an institution 
for which we laboured to the best of our ability is now 
on the decline, because the only man in Calcutta who 
could have helped it has, — practically withdrawn his 
support. 

I do not mean that you will take less interest by not 
being Chairman. But our countrymen desire to see a 
man like you at the helm of the vessel before they have 
confidence in her safety and will ship their cargo. When 
they see a man of a towering position in our society 
actually at the helm of affairs, they are satisfied, and feel 
confidence, hope and sympathy, and co-operation flows in 
from all directions. 
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You know as well as I that there are splits and 
divisions in our small society, and you could have hold 
Jill sections together, 

* * * 

1 had hoped to see the Parishad continue to be a 
purely literary society, devoted to literature and literature 
alone. You or even I (whatever our views may be) might 
have been trusted to keep the institution safely on its 
right path — free from sectarian disputes. But I am filled 
with misgivings on hearing that you have declined to lead 
the institution. 

I will not seek for the motives which have induced 
you to stand aside. I have no doubt you have good and 
sufficient reasons. But still the news comes to me like 
a shock, like sudden news of danger to a child of my 
affection ! 

« ♦ ♦ 

With my kindest regards, 1 remain, ever with sincere 
respect for you. 


Yours Sincerely, 
R. C. Dirrr. 



National Council of Elducation. (I) 

’arf? I 

C^tn n (Partition of Bengal) 

'StfRff? *I!;«(T '21^^ I ^ ^1'S\ SIMT 

C’FCai 'Sisip(^t?l 2fC?H ’SFC?! I t?) ^OTC*I 

"SBiil I Wf^t? 

I >iif f^i 2f»isr 1 

fils'? f fjI-<Fl ’^1*1 'iF'ill ^if^i:^ 5Tt I 

<1> A very large mitnber of students has apparently determined not to go up 
for the University examinations this year. Their idea is to sever all connec- 
tion with the Calcutta University and ioin some educational institution under 
national control. There is no such institution now' and the question of esta- 
blishing one# If we are to provide for these students# and others who arc 
likely to follow their lead# must he at once taken up and finally determined. 

Most of us were unaware of this intense feeling amongst the student 
community# and 1 for one had not realised it# nor was 1 inclined to believe 
in its existence# until last Saturday when I attended a meeting of students at 
the request of Babu Hirendra Nath Datta M. A.# P. R, S.# one of our most 
sedate public men. At that meeting consisting of over five thousand students 
I felt for the first time the urgency of the matter# and I beg of you to take 
note at the fact and decide what we ought to do under the circumstances. 

I have had the opportunity of ascertaining the views of some eminent 
friends and at their desire# 1 have the honour to invite your presence at a 
small meeting to be held on 16. 11. 25. 

Extract from Utter *DaUd 14, / /. 25. haued by Mr. A, Choudhury convening 
the Education Conference, 
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’3f?( m ^WlMfsiTICK^ 

?«|J 1 fsfil 

mm (Vicc-Chiiiicdior) c»it ^*1? c^R c^m nH^i^ 

«itfJI f ffS'.T’l ^tfsi ^f?l '^'^fftW'I 

'SiCil^ fsfii ^^£'5 ’trai'SFStC^ 

'SlIilTfl *ffaK??l CJTl^t’tT ^5 91t?C3[fl5 

'5|fs)Cil»Ii:il ’ll!® I lif 

-• 

^Tf*l «I«T^ '8 ill?! flf?l1 i£i^ ^51^ 

■sf^^ ’(13 I ^1? '«?pffi»i ^i5«rn’(t«ina si?t«i?i ^ »i«ia 
'Sf^f ’Ifcia ’fa 4ia^ ’ITS^caf '5if®sif«w® 
asfafl Jilii’r# 'af’ii ac^isi i ®«(ii f^fR ^fsi^i®t ^it- 

ca^tcSa «r® I '5iif*t cala^K ®«tJi jceif® liieR 

'2tca*( ^faaif? i ataf ’trwa f^wa si«i ^ra 

First meeting of the Education Conference. 

A conference of leading Indian geiirlemcn was held at the Bengal Land- 
holders' association on 16. 11. 05. to discuss the question of National edu- 
cation. Raia Peary Mohan Mookherjee was voted lo the chair. 

The following resolution was proposed by Babu Surendra Nath Banojee, 
seconded by Mr. T. Palir, supported by Babu Mali Lai Ohosc and was 
unanimously adopted. 

That in the opinion of this Conference it is desirable and necessary that 
a National Council of education should be at once established to organise a 
system of Education Literary, Scientific, and Technical on National lines and 
under National Control, and that the follow'ing gentlemen should be appointed 
as a provisional committee to take immediate steps to further this obiect and 
that the Committee be instructed to submit their report within three weeks. 

Sir Cooroodas Baneriee proposed and Dr. Rash Behary Chose seconded 
the following resolution. 

That this conference while fully appreciating the devotion and self-^ 
sacrifice of the P. R. S., M. A. and other students, is of opinion that it is 
desirable in the interest they are seeking to serve, that they should appear 
in the ensuing examinations. 
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S15t-t5 ^irsitcv 'Jrfta CS^C? ntsi 

'STtsitU % JJtsifS’F ^cai <21 

51R( '8 »1?i;»tt*l*l <2t«ft5? 

1 m '5)if5f’lJt?T5 ^r?l5jf|9ltsi t 

»i*i5 ^fsita (Stfs '5it?|ig ijfi 

1^I5t?l 'SItfjR ’^fsp® i5t I 

(f^fij gT5*r^t?i ^tw >i5^iri 'stft'si 

‘’('^* 11 ^’ *.’Jf c^1«(*f?[ '51^ ^^91, 

^rcsicifa (Ms ^(f^sitsi 5»1 ) 1 

*t?l ^^5 Jirfl'ST »tf<l?W3 »I"^£# wt^ '«^lftC’I^ 
Jiff'S -srlsit?! *lf?IRI 'Situs 'SitHig 1^5 I 

'2|p5il 'Sllfn fi^ltsi 

^f?l5lf59l15l I ^t?l W«rt»tc^ '5I1SI?|1 (2ft5 

(2f«tsi Jlfttl 'S Jl«f3?|iC^ ’tf^9tf^8ttst I ^urt^ll '5W 

« JUf^c'STti '8 %ffia f^aca ^ta '«^*rtcaa siast^ 

'8 fist 1 fsfil 2t«i5( *iraawa »w^ 'sitcamca 

cat^iwR asfac^st <aa? 'sitJKfff^tcaf itmt«ica s 

I 'srtJtta can ’Sfaa 'site? esfta 'S^ aa-na aast 
^fnart^l fanfa^rntaa stcat 'siwcwa asrat^a cattJt faaii^as 'sitnit 
8 fin m 'san ^iiTat ^caiicn atmnlca' (Stcafnafi nttn>ta 
aifn asfaata 'St^ra cawc^ enn a*ai la i 

-sttn aarstafla ent '^fcnia ^tta siaatn itatci i 
f<p'i (ii ^ afff nt^aw ’ft^tas 'srtnr la 'nca 
'®til 5ffa '«?F«ffn nrlcan i 
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C*fC*t?I SiC«)T *f?J ^tstj 

5^®!, 'sit*iiii c^? c*it ?tai c’l^itst i 

ftaial >2ff^®l ca Pt’^fa^rfsiaai^ c^T^tsi- 

«tt;ini’ *1'^^ i liiJi, «q « ata&iW ^tt'*Ft^al 

f?a ca *111^1 CTCii ^<^-5 jiI i 

m fa’^fa^jfsia ^cata 5® 

sifa^F mm (ffcs^a stf^apf^ i sicar ca»t 
'Bifi'f?! ’fail siif^^i i ^catc’f (ii^fifii 

’#«! «twl c^it^ftfai:^ SI'S)? f^^-t<i ®a cafa'tf asfaara 
m faat^ ii«Ta "Bi^f^iii i fitc’PTcSa 'ata’ ®rftca?t 
«if«c$Ta C6^5#t ciif a^ ^tatcsii i a'^'sta 

(3[^: «tacac«t af^al 3pji*ij islatts i >1®! ®5f ^lata 

jm isrta "^laii <iiafsii 'sitpiai 

%5|ii grta awt’iwra asHa (tfta ntca^^ fsf^i 

atlciFtc^a ^f®ar^ a^cis ^laaa Bitaic^ii ) 'sitniita ^gf fii<Fc5t 
'sia^fii asfac^c^Ji i '^tfa '^ifsta 'Sffni fafsia? i 
af^iwii 'Bit’tiita iff?'® fawa 'Bite? i aa 'sit’fjita 
atfl 6^ii, ill aa "BiTiita aw 'siiajii i ^tfa ^ata aw ^rara 
aiftc^ wala i '^ita H^-l aaw '«iciia5'>Fa asarat^ ata i 
f$fa ^a '8 a^a’s^tca « "f’ ^«a faa^ wai^ai ^ait?w 
atfawa— ^t^'ta ft^afa ^acatfipsl liia? '«it« 'Stcat^iita^l fisfa 
fac®^ aif’ia a*fawa, r®i fa’afaswaw aa^^ ’aata < 2 t«ta 
ca 'Bica^ai 'stat® ipfawai «iif^ 's ^iTiifa a#lal 
tfatw afaata “cal ^<(i, ^’ifa «itfaai m^a fi^ta 
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.£1^? lilt '«9 *tf?l5ff5|'S I 

SfC^I 'sitJitCJfg CTf^f fti:»!5? I 'ilt 

C^ "SI 5t®l, 

??l silt 1 

t?tll *f?l ^'5 ‘fjllg?’ ‘fjtiSt’ ??9| 1 ■SP'S C8lt^ -sitf^K^^ 
■s^nS I <fC5<I 3T« 

« fiI^lPf'3 ft?I ,; C’Ftil 

5l1 t tt?I, ^<1, '«tC^ 

»tC<l ?tC^ I C^H ftfil C^til f^f^^lais 

tFt^ '-21*11^ S '® f^si (Sclieme) 

« iFt’^ 1 f*fsi *t5l 'SItWtWl 

’IC^^'11 ^IWt^^llf S ■•^t’ff^^'Ql '*Ff?l!:^ 

2rtfl SfC^T^ fj^igtil ’iltf’F^I lilt ^ftsilCTtC^ 

^*tC«l *tf56lf^^ ’Ffn^il 4^15 65I<!.^?( Schcmfi iStl^ I 

’fC? ««'^!:«l ’IWWI f^'^1 (National 

('oiincil of T^flucation) >2tf^lt® 1 3W5 '^*lt^ 

3t?l C6\lt « tt’Ft’l I 

«ltBj^I siFt«t9 ^’FT?! »r^ I 913 

3TJlf3iFttl CTt3 JIFM3 ( <sm\WiX '51^13 3FCS| ) 

^t€l3 ft’Fl *tf33W3 I 9l3 lilt 

*IW 3!f33t3 m 913 3t»lf3^tft <21?^ W^V^t 

3i*t C5^ f^3i «t3 1J1PT1»1 C^tsi«*t »l9tCT3 

^fill's <iK’T3ti:3t ^'Pm Ftc®!*! > 3^fW5i #lf3'® 



’srni I 
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57513 S a35l 5Ff^3l f-i'^-1 *7f335fr,5P '8 

’IW 5pf^C^ 511%9151 1 

iSois sit6^ itICit si's'll f-W-1 

5IC^ C^f^lrt) 5P31 1 'CSICJIt3t«t*l’ 8 

r5l35lf3^t 355113 ^13 'a35iffi:33 fC7?3 f513>l51 '^ICT^F 

31831 3t3 I 5rt'®t3 fi'spi '513® 'On National linos 
ontircly under National Control’ ^ 3Rl5tf^^ 5,^C3 1 

3T13 '«lp«fT3 <«3s^ 3lf%3f 3'^^:3t3 3sf3i:351 I Cn 
3tf^3ff i£i3*l Standing apai't from but not 

ill opixisition to the Government System, ^T'ft3 

fn’fl 3335tft 3tC'5 f«3 '5t3tf?T 3tc3, 

3S3f5l^ 55^31 3f3 ^13133 3^ 511, ^1^13 03*151 

f3C3l3^l8 3sf3C3 5i1 | 3l7?f33s 3*^13 513^3 ^flt ^1*tl3 

f3^l3 ’?f5'5 f513f5 1 lilt f513f353 5i*133‘l 3if33tt ^ll*^ ®1'tt3 
3r333 3l5p51T5iri3i$ ^tSlC^ iil3t 3?f3l^3 W3 iil3'tl- 
3<il1>fl 8 0^^3033 '«lf33*l3 ^r30« 3lf33l0W I 3i:^: 

3^1311 31^3 i2t3^^ 51351313 

^^1^3 f3'!r-l3t3 3^5 f333313*1 ^t31 f333 '8 ^3.33 ^^0*5 

3f331i:? 1 

•333 3lf3C^ ?tc3 03 ^1^3 3f33OT3 '5ff%kl llti;'® 

517 3«,33 3tl^ tflC^ 5103^ 3l?13t'5 8 3«3t*5 3f3C^ 

1 5i!:^ 3<fl^ 3l^37F3fiK33 t5t3 <2(1^ C3t3 

533:f3^ f33^ f?3 1 f3^1 3f33Df3 <2f«(t3 ^<313 



>irfil 'Q?F«ftC^<I C’ltsc? I 

^fsTC'S m I «IiaTr.??I CTC»(K 

'S 'silJiti:?? si^i9'ilft f*i^l I 

<it«(1 fifft^ ■^i?T<is ^t»i1 sitfnc'5 

"sitJi^l ?t»(T sit I c^si <2ri:^"t ’^tc? 

•II, JITT3 W?R fwl ’Tfaw^s C»IfIR*r ^1*I511 

'SCSS €|g ^T«l »«1»f 9|tC^ jJtt I 'Stm? Tts!*! 

<i»'^^t<I ^^flF5<i, 5lf$WSI C^ tf^^'lc»i3 iSfit ’^cai 

(2f»f c^n ft?i a (SfsjTsi Jitt, isfufsi 

OTt^ffs vs i2r«((*I ‘Sl^f Jlf5^ c^ c^ flt^iSj lii^t ^^JITSI '«IUIC5it 
^1 c^ C^ 'BitCfif f af'S’tg ?t^ CT, 

CSIT5I5I ^IfitJIICfH 'SiSitsi (it Iftfuc^^ ’^cif ff*?, ’S’SBfIrt’t't 

ffcsisi I (£1 'S-tSW I (ilt 

>ITni ftfUlflcsiil ^T51C^ <£t?t^llt^ tsi"5at 

6^ I 

t?tii ’la 3Fsi*ls at^ cata ^t®i act cuc^ra 

*icaT afi^a ^'s.au^a calf's etal c^i^n i 

«.csic?t « ^c^iam ?tc5,si i ca? cas^ "at *'5| 

f^ifaal r*iifi ’iraacifa »it2(a *ffa^it?f asfac^.si i ai^'ca 
^aisfisi atal ‘siTar^T’ «ia9i^ asfacsi;! i f»i^1 *tf<ian 

attata a^tasil i <iit «iaaicfa fwcsi« aira 
'«aw(>i fsiaH alc^isi sil 1 aa? «ifaaFTa 'siiaicaa tsia 
a«Fi^ai Jicsiif!ica»t ^fac^isi i iftc^t »iita '«iFifTa »iifa^ 
«*s ^faai &|ifi fiK'^si 1 c’^isi ftji ’S«Ta fsi’pt faa» 
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JTt I r«fii '2ife mwa ^ai 'siftca =^5! 

5 lai ^iffiisj feitffa Si^Pi *tfsf$ai i c*ia '5i<;fa 

iiit?s*t I '2t«(5i '2t»ta ^wa>a«.Jin fsfji nfs-awa 

stfill^ f<iari5iia '«.w “iicaa 'e.aii’isil i 

3!«p sfc"® «i^i'$?i'i a>fsai f-i^cara 'sic^casat 

Sll^st'f JiCi?, asic%a «Ta 

^isfca' 'sis^ntf^ al 'smc^fcai^ cifal aia 

i^Tt I asfaaia fiN ^r?ia <si^ 

c^i3ic<F ^ r^armca ^-faal ftfair^c^.n, rcaja '5t»ica 
^caa* ^<;>icaa csiia <ica ^tJiai li? fasr^a ^irta'! Uz^ 
aiaj I f*i^t ^faac*ta isjaR ‘SihsR 

a^a faail^a (Bengal Technical Institute) I * 

^ra arafa^ial caia a^tasihfa 1*^1 ’ifsawa fswai i 
^ta '^^•fRcaf '«i'St% "^fsal '^iiaai i£iaiTfa''pata ^t^Ta f^iaF§ 
•'«iica-fii asfaaift^ra ca ca^t ( sutaaf &T«fl ar^i 

a^ a^a donation WJi I ^ra 

aiafa^Ttt caia amatfe^isi “siRta i 

sita's arcaa* a«,aa ewfa fa^ ^Tca f‘>i’^l ’ifaa't ’ifa^.f^® ^a i 
*ica ^Ic^a arai awtfe'® asfaai aita i” ®ia aRfa^rll 
'Stfia^f^ nrqsi a^faal fsiatcs^ i fsf^i ^Ic^ia atal ^i®1a 
H'^ta ^af®a>ci[ tsna fan Sian f?aT fnaics^i i ‘iit atwa'S 

Early in 1907 a special Subscription was started for the equipment of the 
laboratories and work^shops of the Bengal National College. 

Donations received up to 31st December 1907. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

Sir Gooroo Dass Baneriee - . . RslOOO, 

Report for 190 f *P, 6. 
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Hikdu University 


I ?fC5i ^*31 '8 f-l^l 

«lt^ -siff^^t^t?! <il’55»!^ fs}?lt !5fsi?I 

^n? (0^ 'Sf^t'Q ^Tip ^faiiu? '8 ’3f?6t5151 

1 »i’l, wtaif^^t»T 

•stff^ 1 (71 si? 

S5C^ ^5t? a[csi? <£it ^ws\^] Cfff«l?1 

5ltl I f?*! '8 SIC^I «t1i;?r, St? .£i^?'<it1 

?f»iCS ’Ilf? C? St? '5lt^ SC^? ^SIJ C5It?f 

f'tts 5ft^5 ft’spi ’ll??*! '8 st^l? ^-f?5)S, ^’ifls, 
f»t'?=-1 (Stfsstw? <2tfs <2tfsfJl?S 'Sll*ltkt'f 
?'f?csi:fJi I 

^fti:?®iil?t tfi I 

Hindu University Society. 

and Beneras Hindu University. 

TJie followinu' extract from the address (1) presented 
to H. E. tne Viceroy ix)rd Hardingje on tlie occasion 
of laying the foundation stone of th(i Senate Hall of the 
Beneras Hindu l^niversity on the 4th h'ebrnary 191(> 
gives the history of the niov(‘ment for the (‘staWishineiit 
of the University. 

‘‘The history of the movement for the establishment 
of the University is briefly told. It carries us back to 
the year 1904, when at a meeting held under th(‘ presidency 
of H. H. the Maharaja of Beneras, the proposal to found 
a Hindu University was first put forward. The idea 

<1> The address was read by the Maharaia of Durhhans^a and the casket was 
presented by Sir Oooroo Dass Bancrjce- 



HiN3>U Ukiversity. 
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took some years to mature, and led in 1911, to the 
formation of the Hindu University Society, which was 
rej;isteix‘d under that name. The Society was successful 
in obtaining: tlie ver>’ next year, througli the suppoii: of your 
Kxc(*lloiicy’s Government the approval of His Majesty\s 
S(‘cretaiy of State for India of the proposal to establish 
a teucliin?]: and residential University on the lines 
])ro])os(‘<l. A sliort ]>eriod of a little over two years spent 
in the discussion of details, saw the Beneras Hindu 
Univeisity Bill passed into law and placed on the statute 
book of tli<* land on the first of October 1915/’ 

Hindu University Society. 

Tli(‘ following* letters and extract show his connection 
with tlu‘ Society : — 


Allahabad. 

19 Ikx^ember, 1913. 


1V> 


Sin Goonoo t>as Banerjee, Kb 
Narikeldanga, Calcutta* 


My dear Sir, 

I am glad to inform you that at the Second Annual 
General Meeting of this Society held on the 7th instant, 
you were unanimously re-elected as a Vicc-Pix>sidcnt of 
the Committee of Management of the Society for the 
(‘nsning year. 

Yours Sincerely, 
SUB^DARLAE 
Honorary Smrhry 
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Hindu UNivEFtsixy. 


Allahabad, 

3rd February 1915* 


Dear Sir Gooroodas Baiierjee, 

It is hardly possible to thank you sufficiently for the 
very great trouble you took in coming over to Benares 
and presiding over the deliberations of the special 
meeting of the Society for two long days. It was 
mainly due to your valuable guidance that so much 
work w^as gone through. I hope you were not put to 
much inconvenience on the return journey. 

I have called a meeting of tlie Sub-Committee on 
Saturday next at 2 p. in. to consider and give shape to 
the Regulations in view of the modifications suggested 
by the members at the meetings at Benares. I will 
send you a copy of the form in which the Sub-Committee 
will put them, and shall feel obliged by your kindly 
helping us with your advice and suggestions. 

I am. 

Yours Sincerely* 
SUNDAULAI*. 

‘‘The Hindu University Society also appointed a 
Sub-committee consisting of the Hon. Maharaja Sir 
Rameswar Sing Bahadur g. c. i.e. M. M. Pandit Aditya 
Ram Bhattacharjya, Babu Bhagwan Das, Dr. Ganga Nath 
Jha, Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya and myi olf with Sir 
Gooroo Dass Banerjee as advisor to confer with the 
Government of India and to settle the regulations^^ — 

Extract from speech of Sir Sundar Lai Vice-Chancellor at the mceimjt 
of the first Court of the Hindu University held on 12. 8. 16, 



Beneres Hindu University* 

He was one of the registered donors of Rs. 500 
or upwards and after the establishment of the University 
was elected, 

(1) Member of the Court. 

(2) Member of the Council.* 

(3) Member of the Senate. 

(1) Member of the Board of Appointment. 

(5) Member of the Faculties of Arts, Oriental 
Learning, Theology and Law. 

*Thc Hon. Pundit Madan Mohan Malavya proposed 
that the following gentlemen be elected members of 
the Council. 

♦ ★ * * 

Dr. Sir Gooroodas Banorjee Kt. M.A. Dl. Pii. D. 

Sir Gooroodas Baiierjoc expressed Ids inability to 
attend the council mootings regularly and said that some 
other member who would be better able to attend, 
might bo elected in his place ; but on a general desire 
being expressed that he should be on the Council, he 
agreed to his name being put in the list of members 
to be proposed for election. He proposed the election 
of Babu Hirendra Nath Datta M.A. B.L. P.R.S. in his 
place. ( Minutes of the meeting of the first court held 
on 12 . 8 . 16 ) 

“The Senate desires to place on record its sense of 
profound sorrow and loss at the death of Sir Gooroodas 
Banerjce who rendered invaluable service to the 
University by his advice and guidance and active 
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Naekeijdanga George High kSViicor. 


co-operation from its very inception, and to convey 
its sincere condolence to bis family. 

Resolution rtcoided fry the Senate at its 
meeeing held on 6. f. 19 after his deaths 

A similar resolution was recorded by tlic Court at 
its meeting held on 16.1.19. 


Narkeldanga George High School. 

Mo was connected with the school from 1875 Avhen 
it was a middle English School and was President of the 
^lanuging Comniittfxi till his death. The School was 
raised to the status of a High School in 1898 and was? 
iuun(»d Narkeldanga George High School m December 
1911 as a humble token of loyal attachment to the King- 
Emperor on the occasion of His Imperial Majesty^s Visit 
to India. (1) 

<l> Sir Gooroo Dass Bancrjcc was the Chairman of the School Children 
Entertainments Sub*Committec of the Imperial Reception Committee Calcutta- 
In this connection the followingf is reproduced. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Meeting of the Imperial 
Tijeception Executive Committee held on the 1 2th Jlpril 12. 

''The President proposed that a cordfal vote of thanks he tendered to the various 
Sub'Committees and the respective conveners for the excellent work they had 
done in connection with the Royal Reception, and he thought a special vote of 
thanks was due to the School Children Entertainments Sub^Committee who had 
given the children excellent entertainments and yet kept well whhinthe estimate. 

''The Meeting cordially endorsed the President's remarks and unanimously 
supported the proposal." 

Copy forwarded to Sir Gooroo Das Banerlee, Kt. Chairman of the School 
Children entertainments Sub* Committee, for information. 

Burdwan. 

President of the Royal Reception Execotivc Committee. 
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The annual rc'port- of the School for 1899 contains 
the following:. “The President of the IManaging Conimitte<^ 
continued to devote some time on Sundays to the hel])ing 
of the boys of th(‘ 1st class in their study.*' 

Babu Narayan Chandra Ghosh who was a iiK'mber 
of th(‘ Managing Committee^ and Auditor of Sc1kk) 1 
accounts writ(*s : — “The School was in that y(‘ar (1898) 
r(*modell(‘d and converted into a High English School 
teaching uj) to th(‘ Entrance Standard. Gooroo Dass 
liabu himself started to teach th(‘ boys of the Entrance 
class on almost all Sundays and holidays. Besid('s h(' used 
to look into every detail of work, both of the tcacluTs 
as well as of the boys. He drew uj) the routine of 
the studi('s of all the classes. (2) GovcTuineiit grant-in- 
aid was not sought for, and th(» President himself granted 
Ks. 25 monthly and supplcm(*nted it with additional 
<*ontributions when necessary. (3) My son Pravas Chandra 
(jthosh was one among the 2nd batch of students who 
went up for the Entrance Examination of the year 1900 
and passed, for which I and my son wen* highly indebted 
to him.'' 

In his will a sum equivalent to 3}% G. P. notes of 
the face value of Rs 500 was made over to the school 
to be held in trust by the Managing Committee, the 
interest to be given as reward to the boy who stands first 
among those that pass the Matriculation examination 
of the Calcutta University from the School every year. 

<2> There is amongst his papers one of these routines of studies for the entire 
School drawn up in his own handwriting. 

<3> This monthly subscription latterly at a reduced rateofRslSP. M. was 
continued till his death. 
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“The managing ( /onimittec' hav(^ thi8 day to place on 
record the feelings of their overwhelming grief and 
profound sorrow for the departure from their midst of 
their venerable President, Sir (xcoroo Dass Banerjec Kt. 
M. A. D.L. ph. D. who has nurtured the scdiool from its 
very infancy and who in fact has been the very life and 
soul of this institution for half a century/’ 

Extract Jrom the Reiolution of the l^anaging Committee 
passed at a Meeting held on 4, 12. 18 after his death. 


City College. 

He delivered honorary extra (course of lectures in 
connection with the Law classes. In this connection 
the following letters and extracts are rc^produced. 

City College. 

21st. June, 1887- 

My dear Dr, Banerjee, 

I am glad to learn you have been so good as to 
accede to the request which Babu Kali Sankar Sukul 
had made to you, and have to tender you the sincere^ 
thanks of the City College Committee for it We put 
down your first lecture for Tuesday the 28tli. instant 
from 9 to 10 A. M. The subsequent lectures may be on 
any other day in the week if that should happen to 
suit you better. I need hai’dly say that your kind 
offer of two prizes has been gratefully accepted and 
will be announced to tlie students. 

Yours sincerely, 

A. M. Bose. 



City cjollkoe. 


City College. 
Nov. 4tli. 1887. 
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I )(‘ar 8ir, 

1 have been directed by the Council of th(‘ City 
( ollege to eoniinunicate to yon the following resolution 
jrassed at their in(‘eting held on the 31st. ultimo: — 

“The (bnneil of the City (.'ollege wishes to tender its 
warmest and most cordial thanks to Dr. Gnrn Das Banerje<‘ 
for his kindness in undertaking to deliver a course of 
leetures o\\ Hindu liuw in tin* College and for the remark- 
able ability and .success with which he has discharged his 
lionorary and self-imposed work.’^ 

Yours truly, 

Cmes Chandra Durr. 
Vrmclpal <(; Secy, (My College CoanciL 
‘ Your percentage of passes and their position in tin* 
list has ecpialled that of any paid colleges and bids fair 
to compete with that of the Presidency, h'or all this your 
( 'ouncil and teachers deserve the highest praise, and 
.'specially those who have, like my friend Dr. Gooroo Dass 
BaiKa’jee, devoted their time and talents to the work.^^ 

Extract from the speech of Sir Steipart Bayley at the Prize 
Distribution of the City College on the 18th April 1889. 

"ilu‘ authorities of the C'ollege tried to help the 
education of students by the institution of extra lecttiix^s 
and special periodical examinations. Among others, the 
following distinguished gentlemen deli\'ered lec^tures from 
time to time : — 

Sir Guru Dass Banerjc*e, ^r.A., D.r. 

Extract from the brief history of the City College reported ai 
the Silver Jubilee of the College held pn ihe 23rd January 1904, 
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^<isfJitff '-it^ f>i, I Ji?!*:? 

C'2ff>[C®f^ '5H)Tt<t^ I ^b-sv f. '5!!;^ ^Ift? 

ffai ^f^Jif-si?,^] 

^C?!?, »lt|t JI5t»lW? ®rj§fi '^iptflJi ^c^Jrlt- 

'51'^ Jitft^iT ’¥f?i!:^ \ \kx c^tck^i^ 

ft3i’f«l 5|^*I# C^'^f^l =srij ''Sf’tfrn 

.'S »llft SI?t*l? ^Itfl ^fiic^:!, C2t8 C5|«l^5l'li:^ ’ttfsC^lf^’F 

\ 


Kcgardiiig his connection with the Eden Hindu 
Hostel the following notes from the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Magazine are reproduced. 

"A Social gathering of the boarders of the Hindu Hostel and their friends 
was held in the Hostel premises on Saturday the 3rd march 1894. The Hon. 
Justice G. D. Banerjee the popular Visitor of the Hostel presided on the occa* 
Sion. There was a varied programme. Rev. Mr. F. W. Douglass sang a sweet 
Irish song. Bahu Jadu Nath Sarkar M.A. read a paper on our Universities 
and Bahu Bankim Chandra Mukcriee M.A. showed some interesting experi' 
ments in Chemistry. Then came the presidential address by the Hon. Justicb 
Banerjee. It is impossible to give a purport of this admirable address in a limited 
space. It was indeed one of the most interesting lectures full of sound moral 
and practical advice that we have ever heard. 
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I '9^'tl^ ^t?i 

I C6\^tt ( f?, >£,51 ) 

“tf^ *l5t»t5 fkw^ I iSft?! 

59 ^^5)9 cat 'StC9 5f^5l ^«,>1t5^5i 5T3i!:<f?l ■sfsiil 

Jif%«ltr? ’ItC^ 1 

'Slfsial fta, 9tR9f yf«l 9 ^9 

'^'ptffc^l^ f9'5rtr9J)9-Jlf^^ lT3i?ti:‘f^ 'Sf’tf? 'S 

^«,nt5^9r 9f?1 ^TJI1C««? SIWT aW >«%9 <<(^v\ 

■5f«t? C’|51, f999 '^ItJlTCT^ 

^C'flCSf >5J9T95( ■’FtC?! ?t91 f?|9lf^51, '5!TS|^1 ^^T9 

>2ff5gt^ I 

tssoir >5;c9f '5Itsi?l1 ^?I 

f?I91 ?^5lt5I 1 ^1^159 ’lai j^ft, ‘^C®!!:^?! ft®’ 

fist ^T'a C^T^t ’tf?59'S Jtr^, ^«t 6 1% '51t^f<l'9f 

^S[tf99s®1, JJCJt ^t®I '5[t;j9| C95t ^r9r5^, 9F® 

At the above meeting Dr. Baneriee called upon the boarders to select from 
among themselves three boarders to whom he might award his annual prizes 
for conduct. Votes were taken by ballot. The following boarders having gained 
the largest number of votes were awarded the prizes which consisted of valu^ 
able books. 

1. Ramani Mohan Ghose. <3r</ year Class Presidency College> 

2. Surendra Lai Ghose iht Class Hindu School) 

3. Krishna Chandra Bhattacharyya ( 3rd year Presidency College). 

The result was very satisfactory and highly creditable to the voters. Our 
Superintendent stated that were the choice to nominate the winners of the 
prizes left with him, he could not have passed over these three students." 

{Calcutta University Magazine April 1894.) 

"The Library of the Hostel contains over 350 volumes of books of which 
about 50 have been kindly presented by the Hon. Justice G. D. Baneriee." 

(Po. Sept. 1894.) 
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I «FC9I?? ^?R, «1t|9i Wf 

sit-sre 'sitwtBJil *i<rr58 ^5(?il 'sup^k^ 

^faftf59!t*l, C«t3lt*I si?W 

'art? '5rtS(?1 sirtrtT ft3i ?t? I ffe®! 'a?^|C?? Bfa® 

'tt3!t? «tt*t«?1 ??51'$1 Crt? ??1' «ftMT I 

'?'f?»!f^®i^?’ *&: ‘Strain? '$t?t? 'srtS'f^T ^?Tf5« 

^tCT i»'S|?t?Cff*ft?It? f?^??? Crt^'S 

4?'f5 ’l?l?!t? twc*® 1 «?5(ftJl ftw:? 

J(?TrtWi<1t?Tt? f?'2r?t«f »Itlt ?15t*lC?? ?taft^ ^f?r5 1 

Jf?t?Wt*fT?Tt? “rtlt ?^M?'S 'artutctf?! <tc<i(t 
*1^? St'S rtftiaift?! 5}?? ?sf?i;« 'ff^FT? ?!ffli:ffis? I 

‘?ff? rtf^^lft’ I S'? -S^ptff?, 

rtt?Tt? ??'2W?, f?^??? c?ii, 

fii: 'aitffr’t^ f?; f?; f?; 

fji: ’J?!#!, rarest ???*!?, rt^t?!:?t’^t?Tt? it#! 

?cawi«t? f?a, < 2 ifw 5» c?t?, 

gap^^ ?5f??i 

rt'airtcrt? ^ ’<‘r?C^ ^Itfrtcam I ‘?ff? ?i^91^?’ Ji"rtt??r- 

?iCrt Sltc?t *(tc?tt '«?’fffr.»l? rtlaptc®? ?JC?N ?|5®, 
^t?l itfl 'it^l? 5f?c?? linr*? crtiftft “if^ 

?sf?^trt C? »WC? ^rtrtC? ■<Pt?C? '«l'<Ft?W tt^t? frt?1 

?tf^? Jp®"®! Crt^ 1?, crt^ rtcs? ?'??(« 

'il'sff 'sicrtW ^trttfrt:?? 'St? crt^rt?t^c?? 

aia*I ^f? Slt^l rt?f ?® ?f (?!t?5 ^t?t? 
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ctfNsffe, '«ii*if<i >1^ »n*it5i ilaiW« ^«|ii 

sic’f^l ’t*lT*ltSI 

’lf55?I ^f?l5l ffrSKf!^, 'SltWlB^^t? S1C»)T8 »It*rt^ ^‘s-t ^'5 
-i^^^ 5lt^ I C5lt«) ’Fr<l?tff, ‘ilt 

^t*if<( «T5i ^ai5i '2ti:^i!:^?it 

^JIWtC'.N CT«lt|C818 lilt It3if5?l« sicij <4^^ 'SNt'® 9ltf^C« 
’fft?!— ftaie JlKai^ i 

9^lfT»I JI'STt Slf f'^tt'l fe^lil 

f^l tT5T<l 'iit ff®l *ICT?I 1 

>1«1^ fw^l 

f\^k'S f(H ’“1^ (StC^CSI ^1pll1 «'tf^'® 

’'tfa iSf <il^fg JITtB *lf«Fl^ *tc^ >r5T?l 

(?lt5|?fn liai->l«T?l«| fifij 

^file's 'Bimti:^ «i?{c?t«i ^^51 1 '«iTf»r ^«t^»itc? '«i^ 
ftsi '«^F»f1tJ|?l 4^1? ft3iC?F ^ f^?^| 

^f91^ f^l ’^STfJPW ^ fWOT 

«(ti:<) »i*i5 4^15 «igCTtc^ fj?5F^ 

'«?F«rt»i ew c»it^^si 

511^ I |i55i c’mtsi ^fiwrtfi»itn 

»rR '«^prm *its» sjtl, 
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>I«1 51W ^«t1 ^JI!:5 I 

^13|T?I JlftSf^ f^t?t5T, ^TTtrr?! 

’ll?! 'QWt^ "5(f5f®t^?( 

ft^l >2fi:?T5f^ii »i«t? '^ifsttn '«f’Pl 

I CTt^' ^C«l 511 B?t5llt?l1 <il^«1T511 • 

'«t5I f?51 1 ” fsf^ 6f^5l i 'Sllf’l 

^Tt’ttc^ 51^ « sicsit^l C^ISI ^f«51T5t ^f5t^ 3)t5 ^it^il 
W III ^<1 tll^ I S|^l^t<I ^55, r=!F 

"$1^1? n?lf^5lt ^^^- 

^3i ^Ittsitil— nfif '^iTf!! C^tll 'SlfsTfl 5P«I1 ?f«1?i1 
«ttf^, ipf^S 111 I «fll?l1 1?^!:^ ^«I1 

f^f?1lt'8 ^tfsi '5151 ii«t5 C^mtH ■'Pf^C'S ’llf^?lff«ltsi, C^t^l 

^tC^I?l 11(1 I” JI1JI131 f^fil fsigl ^f?l- 

^tc^ii, ’tti:^ «a^i§ iitiit® ^tcain iiw® c^tii cip«tctfs?l ftal 
<itti:^ f^n^giil 'spfaul ’^31 f^if^ratc^ii I ^f5Tat si??. 

^r<!'Sl ’llt'^-1 'Q?plftil ^«tt^lf5r® 

gtuf^l, ’lf?I3?*l ft5T?l »lf^ ■^®«ltf^ fiiwt5| '$1^1 

^tfl|C?l lute's I 

*113 '9?«ft>l ’lft’^1 SI^=^T It? 

5l5ts«:i;1*rt«(Tt5 "lift iIft*lC5|? fipp^ «ltiltn CifU I 

’l^lf^ ’isin? cqt^ 'Sltfiffll 

1 •spf^ 
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iICi» st®! *(C5(T ^ 1 : 5 is '5it?| C«f^ I 

5(¥tsiRt*rf«(rra *illt 5ifT-twii 

fiR^S 5ii ff?iil ^it^, yat 'sit^it^ 

’fl^5tt?l1 'Slffsi C«ff»f5l SICJIT 

r.Jpg'S I fif^1 »11^ '$t5J 'tfwtcsp 

c»lt JPl^ ^5F-5I5 'SIl5rt?I 

"sitfil 55it^t^ f^RI I" 

^ ^ItCiS^ »li?1 5i5l»|!;?|<t fvt^1 '®ItfJ1?Itf|5rtS|, 
I *tttf 5i5t“t!:?? 

^*11 ^f^r,ii fn^ii c«fR 
>IT? 'Q^fftJI ^ 5 ? »fl^ Sifl^ICK^ ^S51'5t^T<1 ^tflc® I 

1 Jiisng ftTO® situ 

filfel »IT5 '9?piftC>I? C^t^T ^cS ! 

'5||?l« f Sf SJ5l^r^ ’lf?55 

’ITlUtfl ^1?1 ^511 I 

§'ic55itfi csi^fl I 

R'CC*l stt^®!, ^'O'i'a I 

f 


Narkeldanga Sir Gooroo Das Institute. 

It is not possible to quote details about his intimate 
connection with this Institution. The extracts reproduced 
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below ffive :i {jeiierjil idea of this coiuiectioii and of tbo 
history of the Institution. 

5f?13i Sif t’ll 

^t?1 ’ftra 5i1 1 ^tft? 

Jl^P91 J[®T^ '8 

H^esolution fyasseJ atari ^extraordinary General Meeting of the 
N ark^ldanga Institute held after his death on 4. 1 2. 1 8, 

“It i^withii heavy heart that we have to n ‘for to-day 
to tlio death of Sir Gooroo Das Baiierjeo. We the people 
of this locality had always felt a sort of pi'id(‘ in clainnnj>’ 
liim specially as our own. We hav(‘ <>:ot to pay for that 
sentiment now in liavin^* to feel for his loss in a very 
fnll measure'. He had always been associat('d with all 
those activities which this Institute of ours represents. 
Xever before' on an occasion like this (dther with this 
Institute or the other Institutions which had been its 
|)rodecessors, the venerable figure of Sir Gooroo Das 
failed to be noticed as acting the pail of the host. The 
recollection couk's to us to-day with peculiar ])oignancy ; 
despite this distinguished gathering we feel a void in our 
hearts which Jiothing can fill. While living he was our 
guide. Now that he is no more with ns let us hope that 
his memory and the great ('xample that he has left 
b('hind will supply us with insiiiration.'^ 

Extract from (he proceedings of the Anniversary Meeting 
of the Narkeldanga Institute held in February 1919. 

“An institution for the mental, moral and physical 
culture of the boys of th(' locality was started about 
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25 years ago and continued to (‘xist with ti^inporarv 
(cssations under various d(‘sigiiations. Latterly it was 
eall(*d the SastitJila Atlih‘tic Club and the following 
(‘xtract from the r(‘])ort for the yi^ar 1 hi 4-1 5 sets forth 
its ol)j(‘ets aiul aims.” 

“Although it now l)(*ars an athletic noimaielature, its 
objects are not confined to ])Iiysical culture alone. TIk* 
tuain object of this institution is to develop the moral 
and mental sides of the imanbers along with th(‘ 
physical. We tak(‘ a keen interest in lh(‘ ])roper develoj)- 
m(‘nt of tlu' physi(iue by resorting to the recognised forms 
of in-door and ont-door exercises in order to make us 
rially hard-working and tit for enduring all kinds of 
])rivations and hardslni)s. Tlu' Committee believes that 
tli(‘ results in this direction have b(‘en satisfactory and 
our grown-up members may fairly claim to be strong and 
hard-working. While encouraging physical (‘xercise as a 
rne(iH.s to getting a robust and blooming physique we 
strongly discountenance thos(‘ of its forms that are either 
useless or harmful to the body,^^ 

“In June 1915 the members of the Sastitala Athletic 
Club decided to change the name of their Club and adopted 
the name “Narkeldanga Institute”. Tho ix*asons for tlu* 
change were, to quote from the Report for 19.15-16,(1) 
to widen the sphere of the work of the institution and (2) 
to indicate that the object of the institution was not res- 
tricted to physical culture only. The literar>^ side of th(‘ 
Institute consists in holding Literary Classes, coaching 
little boys and maintaining a Reading Room and. a small 
library and holding meetings in which pap(‘rs on various 
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subjects are road. There is also a girls’ School attached 
to the institute. The physical side consists of a play- 
ground and Gyinnasiun/’ 

‘‘After the demise of the revered patron of the Insti- 
tute Sir Gooroodas llanerjee it was decided to associate 
his name with the Institute and at an extraordinary General 
Meeting of the Institute held on the 16th April 1921 it 
w-as unanimously resolved in accordancf' with a requisition 
of 77 senior members of the Institute that the Narkeldanga 
Institute be named ‘Narkeldanga Sir Gooroodas Institute’ 
as a humble tribute of respect of the members of the Insti- 
tute to the sacred memory of its Patron. 

At the same meeting a letter from the President of 
the Institute was read intimating that Lady Bancrjee, her 
sons and sons-in-law offered a sum of money for tlu' 
purcliase of a suitable plot of land and to form the nucleus 
of a fund for the puriiose of securing a pc^rmanent location 
for the Institute. 

The Narkeldanga Sir Gooroodas Institute was regis- 
tered under the Registration of Societies’ Act in May 
1921 and with the hel|) of the money contributed by Liidy 
Banerjee, her sons and sons-in-law and many admirers 
a piece of land measuring more than 3 cottahs was pur- 
chased and the present building which is being formally 
oiiened to-day has been constructed. The building is a small 
and modest one but the Committee hope that the revered 
name which is associated with it will always make it a useful 
resort to the boys and young men of the locality where 
our saintly i>atron was born and lived and that this insti- 
tution will always be a source of eucoiu'ageinent towards 
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that plain living and high thinking which was so abundant- 
ly iiractiscd in that saintly life which the Committee 
desires to comineinorate with all hnmility and devotion.” 

Extract from the Report read at the opening ceremony of 
the Institute Building held on the 11th February 1923. 


Politics and Political Associations. 

Wlion iiivit'^d in 1917 to state his views on the 
subject of constitutional reforms Siii (joonoo das 
nANKR.iEE prefaced Ids reply with the folIowinj>: words. 

‘dn reply 1 be^’ to state at the outset that thoujrh 
I was a member of several Political Assocktioiis wlum 
practising as a Vakil of th(‘ High Court, I gave up all 

connection with ])olitics since 1 accepted office as a 

Judge of that CV)urt and though 1 have retirc'd from 
that office sinc(* 1904, as I have ri'tired on pension I 
have continued to obs(TV(^ the same judicial aloofness 
from politics as I did wh(*n in office. 1 no doubt take 
a keen interest in the political advancement of my country, 
but it is the interest of a citizen and not that of a 
political reformer.^’ 

There was one single exception to the rule set forth 

ab(ne and that was on the occasion of the Partition 

of Bengal. The following (‘xtract from the vivid des- 
cription by Sir Surendra Nath BaiuTjea of the laying 
of the foundation stone of tin* Fc'deration Hall on the 
16th October 1905 the date on winch the |)J^rtition of 
Bengal took effect is reprodneed b(iow. 
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“Quiet beinff restored. Sir Gooroodas Banerjee rose 
from his seat on tlie platform and in an impressive and 
eloquent s])eecli delivered in Bengalee, in wliieli In* 
strongjly condemned the x)artition, proposed iVnanda Mohan 
Bose to the chair. Tlie proi)Osal was carried by a eel a- 
mation. ''J''hc appearance of Sir Gooroodas Banerje(' 
on the platform of a [)olitical meeting and in the roh‘ 
of a Sj)eaker was a fac‘t so sig:nificant that it shoidd liav(‘ 
opened the eyes of the authorities to tlie deej) fe(‘lin.ii 
that lay behind the anti-partition mov(‘ment. A jiid^c' 
has no iiolitics. Aeeordino* to Sir Gooroodas, an ex-jiido(‘ 
should have none. We may or may not acceiit this view. 
Some of the most distinj»iiished of Indian jndoes hav(^ 
been of a different opinion, and after their retireimait 
from the B(m(‘h have not hesitated to tak(‘ their shar(‘ 
in the iiolitieal inov(‘inents of the day ; but that was 
not Sir Gooroodas^s oinnion, and h(‘ stuck to it, witli 
thatqui(4 determination which so pre-(‘niinentlydistinguislied 
the man. On this occasion ho was [lossibly overborne 
by the all-pervading influence of an irresistible jinblie 
feeling, which punctuated our hearths and our homes, 
and captured the minds of young and old, rich and poor, 
men and women alike. All bitterly resented the partition. 
Some pretended to be neutral. Office-sec^kers and syco- 
phants affected to be pleased. 


Ration in Making** P, 8/5 



BOOKS WRITTEN. 

Hindu Law of Marriage and Stridhana. 

(Hoiiift* the Tagore Law Le(‘tiires for 1878) 

The elements of Arithmetic. 

First Edition 1S76. 

l)i’. Gooroodas Ilancrjee has rondert'd an ijnportant 
s(T\ iee to Indian students by tlie ])nblication of his book 
on Aritlunetic. He has not written the book for the sake 
of book-makinj^, for to a successful h'gal ])ractitioncr the 
l)rofits of book-craft can scarcely bo an inducement for 
undertaking the drudgery of writing a school-book. He 
is a distinguislied mathematician among our graduates, 
and liis work under notice docs him much credit. 

Dr. Bancrjec, we feel ])ersuaded, ,was induced to 
l)re])are his Arithmetic from a conviction of the necessity 
of such a publication. There are many text books on 
;Vrithmetic extant, which are all very good in their way, 
but none that we know of exactly suits the Indian learner. 
Mr. Bernard Smith’s work is the most popular Arithmetic 
t(^xt-book, but with all his endeavours to adapt it to the 
wants and capacities of Indian youths w(i cannot say he 
has entirely succeeded in his attempt. Apart from the 
<juestion of adaptation, Dr. Banerjoc’s book has the 
si)ecial merit of giving such a lucid explanation of the 
principles on which the rules are based that for that 
alone the compilation ought to be universally })rized. 
would challenge a reference to the “Rule of 
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Threo^^ and ask whether it is ])ossible to bo more scienti- 
fically clear, and whether the explanations do not reach 
the humblest intellect. We may similarly take up the 
rules for finding the roots of square and cubic mimbers. 
W c cannot help noticing the admirable execution of the 
fyi><>g^*Rl>hical part of the work both as regards accuracy 
and printing. It is seldom that a book of figures is issued 
from a Native Press, which has not a bulky sheet of 
corrections apixinded to. 

Hindoo ^a'.rioi 12, 1. 80, 


A Few Thoughts on Education. 

First Mition-September 1904. 

Second Edition-Dccombcr 1909. 

The preface, the introduction, and some letters are 
reproduced below to give some idea of the work. 

IVeface to the hirst Edition. 

The educational problem in India presents many pecu- 
liarities not to be met with in any other country. ThuSt 
Indian students have to acquire knowledge through the 
medium of a difficult foreign language, and this not only 
overtaxes their energies, but also cramj^s their thoughts. 
Then again, while on the one hand, the circumstances 
of the country and the habits and sentiments of its 
people, make western methods and systems in their 
integrity often inapplicable to them, on the other hand, 
the control of Education rests with those who, from 
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tiuir oaily training and thoir imperfect knowledge of 
tlie East, naturally consider those methods and systems 
equally efficacious Iktc, and seek to enforce them 
jiecordingly. The diversity of the creeds, moreover, 
which our students profess, renders religious education 
in public schools and (‘olleges extremely difficult. Owing 
to these and other peculuiriti<‘s, much remains to be said 
jibout Indian Education notwithstanding the existence 
of many excellent works on Education g(‘nerally. 

I have had some opi)ortuniti(*s of observing the 
operation of our system of education, first as a student, 
and then as a Tiecturor on Math(‘maties in the Calcutta 
PresideiK’v College and afttn-wards as a Lecturer on 
Math(‘matics and on Law in th<‘ Ih'rhainpur College, 
and latterly as a F(*llow of tlu^ (/alcutta University, 
and for some years as a member of its syndicate. I 
have found similar opportnniti(»s also in supervising the 
teaching of those whom nature has cv>mmitted to my 
care, and in giving occasional instnuttion on Sundays 
to the students of the Entrances Class of a High School 
in my neighbourhood. It was when tlius employed, that 
^'arious suggestions for improving our system of Edu- 
cation occurred to me, from time to time and these 
have been embodied in the following pages. Most of 
them are trite aiid arc generally accfq)ted in theory as 
correct and they have been deemed fit for formal 
statement and inclusion in this book, only by reason 
<^f their being persistently disregarded in practice. There 
‘ife some few again which afford room for doubt and 
discussion ; and they are submitted for the considera- 
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tion of thoso cnj^agod in teaching or in controlling 
teaching. 

One main object of these suggestions is to make the 
work of the learner easy and interesting, by suitable 
explanation of complex and obscure' matters, and by 
timely stimulation of his curiosity for knowledge. Though 
we may not be able to discover a royal road to learning, 
we should try to help the learner by removing unnecessary 
obstructions in the ordinary road to it. 

If the presentation of my suggestions to the i^ublic 
leads to the adoption of any of them, or induces any 
one better qualified than myself to make more a(K;eptablc 
suggestions for educational reform, 1 shall consider my 
humble efforts amply rewarded. 

IXTRODIK’TION. 

1. The object of the following pages is, not to 
present to the reader a finished systematic treatise on 
Education, but to place before him a few stray thoughts 
on the subject, having six^cial reference to the circumstances 
of India. 

2. Education is one of the most powerful agencies 
in moulding the character and determining the future 
of individuals and of nations ; and the question, how 
to regulate education so as to secure the best results, 
has engaged the attention of speculative thinkers and 
practical administrators in all ages and countries. At 
the present moment in India, that question is occupying 
a large share of public attention. 

It may not therefore be deemed inopportune now 
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to offer a few suggestions relating to educational reform 
in this country for the consideration of the public. 

y* 

3. The subject is lar^j;e and may be viewed from 
many difterent points of view. 

Education in its most (iompreliensive sense should 
aim at storinor the mind of its recipient with useful 
knowledjre, and training the powers of mind and body 
to liealthful and harmonious action. 

ConsidenHl with referepce to its objects, education 
has to be dealt with under th(» different heads of Physical 
bklucation, Intellectual lOducation, Moral Education and 
Ueligious Education. 

Or it may be considered with r(‘ference to its historical 
d(^velopment, in which case, the different divisions of 
the subject will be Education in the Ancient World and 
speciiilly in Ancient India, Greece and Rome, Education 
in th(‘ Middle Ages and the rise of Universities, and 
Education in Modern Times and tin* different Educa- 
tional Theories. 

Viewed again with reference to the nature of the 
agencies employed, the subject may be treated und(?r the 
heads of Home or Private Education, Education at Public 
schools and coll(‘gcs, and University Education. 

Then again viewed with reference to the different 
stages of tlie pupiFs progress, we have to consider Educa- 
tion during Infancy, Education during Boyhood and 
Education in Youth. 

4. From a practical point of view, the last mentioned 
division of tlie subject is the one that may be most 
conveniently adopted. This division is not arbitrary, 
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but is based upon reason as diWerent eonsiderations 
apply to the conduct of education durinjr tlic above men- 
tioned three different periods; and it is the division 
according to which every father or other guardian guides 
himself in educating his son or ward. 

The remarks 1 wish to make* will ae(*f>r(Iingly be 
arranged under the three heads of :~ 

Kdueation in rnfan(*y. 

Kducation in IioylK»od, and 
Education in Youth. 

And th.ese will be followed by a fe w geiUM'al obser- 
vations on, 

Professional and IVehnieal Education, and lOducation 
on Njitional liines. 

LETTERS. 

Government House, (Jal(‘utta. 
])e<*emb(T l>*th., 1904. 

Dear Sir Gooroo Das BANER.fEK, 

I have looked with extreme inte rest into your wis(* 
and practical examination of the sort of education that 
an Indian youth ought to acquire and the manner in 
which he ought to acquire it. 

I hope that your countrymen will study your words 
and follow your advice. 

I am particularly glad that yon fall foul of those 
mischievous and detestable “keys’". They never open 
any lock but they break a great many that might other- 
wise be opened. 

Yours Sincerely^ 
t'tJRZON. 
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Presidency College, Calcutta. 

nth March, 1910, 

Dkar Sir Gooroo Das, 

I am very glad that I met you yesterday hut the little 
acknowledgment 1 was able to make of your gift to 
me docs not adequately discharge the pleasant debt 
which your kindness has laid me under, nor will I be 
denied the pleasure of expressing my sense of it in 
writing. 1 feel it in two ways, through the intrinsic valu(‘ 
of your book, which is, so far as I know unique in being 
a comidete discourse on Education by a cultured Hindu, 
who all his life has been foremost in working to cxt(*nd 
and deepen the desire for education in this country and 
has laboured to uphold high concei)tions of what true 
c'ducation is. The book is aiid will remain a elassie. I 
rejoice greatly that the demand for a second editum 
proves that it is so regarded by a wi(l(^ public. Then 
also and this touches me more personally there is tin* 
kindness of your special thought of me ; that you should 
wish me to have a copy of your book inscribed in your 
own handwriting as the gift of the author. No books 
which one possesses are so valuable as those. Tliey 
have double value ; their own value as books, and their 
value as a testimony of kindness and (»steem. I put a 
liigh value on this gift of yours for both reasons. 

Very Sincerely Yours. 

H. It. Jamks. 



REVIEW. 


Indian Daily News. 16. 7. 10. 

A Few Thoughts on Education. By Sik* G. I). 
Banerjek. S. K. Lahiri and Go., (’alcutta. 

In one way it is something of a reflection again.st us in 
Bengal that so able and stimulating a brochure on educa- 
tion as Sir Gooroo Dass’.s “Few Thonglits'’ should have 
only just reached its second edition although it was firj<t 
published so long as six years ago. Still the second 
edition is to be welcomed and it will carry with it good 
wishes for its sale, not merely for the sake of th(‘ vet(‘rau 
educationist its author, but for the benefit fd' those 
teachers who read and study it. The easy style and the 
clear and logical marshalling of its hints and information 
makes it a singularly interesting and r(‘adable book ev(*u 
for those who are not teachers. The new edition is 
substantially the same as the earlier one but it has been 
revised throughout and a few additions have been niad<* 
among which may be mentioned particularly the sections on 
the direct teaching of languages, the siij>crsession of luiclid 
and education on national lines. The volume is well pro- 
duced and tastefully printed by the wellknown firm of 
S. K. I.*AHiRi and Co. 



Elementary Geometry according to 
Modern Method. 

First Edition 1906. 

rhe after statins; the points of difference 

between the modern method and the method of Euclid, 
proceeds as follows : — 

‘The advantages of Euclid’s method at one time seemed 
to me to outweigh its disadvantages, and induced me 
to think that his Elements of Geometry, with suitable 
modifications, should he adopt(*d as the text book in 
Geometry for the beginiK'r. But it has since api>eared 
to iiK' to be necessary to lighten the labour of the student 
in acquiring a knowledge of Elementtiry Geometry, so 
that he may be able to sjiare time and energy for studying 
other subjects ; and 1 am now of opinion that Euclid 
may well be replaced by Modern Geometry. 

But if Euclid is to be superseded, our chief aim 
should be to help the beginner in the subject in learning, 
with ease and within a short time, all the important elemen- 
tary truths of Geometry. In this little book I have 
accordingly omitted all unimportant propositions, and 
tried to give the substance of the first six books of Euclid 
in 50 Theorems and 25 Problems. 



The Education Problem in India 
November 1914. 

llio following extract from the Introductory Remarks 
shows the diff*erent heads of tlio subject treated. 

I. Statement of tlie h^ueation Problem and of a 
few fundamental principles. 

II. Different kinds of Education. 

III. (control of Education. 

JV. Organization of a System of Education. 

V. Methods of imparting Education. 

VI. Modes of testing Education. 

Principtil H. R. Jamks wrote as follows : 

I am now reading your t)ook througli <»arefully page 
by page ; I am doing so with growing pleasure partly 
because I find mys(‘lf elos(‘]y in agreement with you on 
so many ])oints, partly because of the spirit of modei*ation 
and reasonableness and suavity with which it is all written. 

1 don^t want to conceal points of difference. Some 
there arc and will remain ; but it is an exhilaration to 
find how often I agrei* for then at least 1 feel I am not 
wrong. 

I am going to present <'opi<^ to the libraries of 
of our schools — whether or not tliey have copies already 
as may 'well be. Then, if 1 have yonr concurrence, I 
propose to review the book at some length in the College 
nmgazine and possibly in soim* otlicr paper. I consider 
the book a very valuable contribution to the working 
out of the problems of which it treats. 

Sincerely Yours 
H. R. Jamks. 



// K '^i^JlAJt*^ifOy /^/l4. 

J In^t -ioj^ ^ /Ivik/f%t./- 

Lctt^ (H't^K 

Cl4L. v£<^-t^A . 

^ :^u. /-C ji^i^ U« *^ 

L{y. (J' ItA-l" U<JU^ uff/ >^iUUi a<i^£trr^ Un^ UAuJl. 
a_i2^ £) \fxuxro . ^ Mu^ uK(l U. 

|/tn,viZ*) i-<*- c ^ cjxjlk. /2./^^<-<t ♦ ^ 

a. AJuij^A.'k- K ^ ^^Tua. ^/UiL-i_, 

^ ^C, ^ Cl i‘-^ ^ ^ 

•jw ^ iJ7u> (^fc/ik-- 

i'^u.^O-/c^ri%, ^ /Xc, , 

it/ iJC /u^£ui 3^ ^ 
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Sir N. D. Beatson Bell wrote : — 

Dear Sir Gooroo Das 

I have boon leading with pleasure your book on “The 
Education Pi’obloiri in India.” It was good of you to 
send it to me. There are of course some points on which 
we agree and others on which we disagree ; but I "am 
always glad to liear the “other side” of the question, 
specially when it is stated with the charm and lucidity 
of Sir Gooiioo Dah. 

With kind regards, I remain 
Y ours Sincerely, 

N. D. Beatson Belt.. 

c«f sat? denies 

!i^iT Pi:? ^f5 I 

c? 

Ppfip?. >at ’ffa’it? i 

?C«)T 

•i«? ^^fuKs 1 

?S«I1 CT, ^1^1 

^ 

<51? t? JK? I 
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(j\ >i^q ^«(t Jilsjij 3m « 

^t?f?l ?tf I 4^? r«fi ^Tf^’t»t 

^t*t5J -sitwiBm f?W f^*fi:w f^"l^ ’Ifrt'SI 

'iii’1 '«iMi 3it5 1 

(S 4^15 ^<t1 ^*11 'SitW’P I '2ff^*ft« 

f^W i^tcsis (Stfst '5T^tC«a|WS 

«W «t«I ?^15 I 5«9l ’^C5'3 ’P«I1, 

7i5«i ^?tcf f5)fsii, I ?T?rt5irfl <sf5f^^ 

♦ff?l®l^f3 '«l®t^ C»lt JlCsifCf?! ^131*1 I ^<»5 '»It^Ta CV »lt?'5 

^85 's fsm 

CWT^I ^31 CT '■I'PltW? C^^») 

^ftCSRI ^t^TtCTri?«ffft% C^It^lTl, f5^t?l 

'»lt5{?*lT »Tf«r#l 'SIWW, («3f«fTS 

»wr^ ^fsisl JlCil 59 ill I (■>) CiJt 9?f »t9t9 '5lfiif9 ^-gs^l f999 sf^ 

f9«n«r5tc9 9«it*it«(i i.5 \ c»i ^rs ’jf? 

(T^sW'S fil*f*I 5^91 ^t51 OTtW, 9^^51919 CTtl?» ilC^ t 

( i ) ipfst^rn 'St^ ■2r?rf^9r1 '^f^?l JI^C^F ^9T«f 

’if®^ f^fCf^C^s CT *1^ ^t5t?I ’5C99'53 fJICi ^1^-5 

I 

Cambridge 
2nd February 191 4, 

My Dear SIR GOOROO DAS5, 

I am much touched by your great kindness in sending copies of your books 
•to an obscure old *"*• ***«*»« believe that I make no pretenticni 

to be a Pandit, in my own or any other language. But 1 teach elementary Bengali 
here to 1. C. S, probationers, and since It Is my duty to shosr them how expressive 
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«|t5l^T JJ5HOI<J *f3!— 

C5t*[t!l ‘»R « 'SfCf3 >2rt? *!'5 ’jll I5if?nr5i 

5^tC5 1 '®nfi| m *ttr9C«ff sil CT ^tTfsil 

<avt 51? 'Bi?tf*t «iT^ n I «i1ra(*tf^ 

«ifi5 (w-isdom)!:^ I ^<11 

lavWcii CHIC'S C3 *t<fT? Mt? ®tii « 

‘»tfilB? OTS?! ^tfl I »rcsf «rf^t?l CTf’tC’^ff 

c? ^tf?*fti5T «n;*fspi c^tJi j?;:? i 

<S(^^9 qXJJ ?S SlTt 5?li? 'S *1?? 

i2f?i5^ ^^9tCf I C’SftSl'S *fTkV5 

s«f^ c^ -^f^cis »tif«?ii3i ^1 1 ’tiA 

Cf^. C?>m ^1 ^tfl 

^<ri I '*ilf*( ciff«tc^f? cswia 4 5f?«(Tlii '5njfffifc?i^ 
fwc«i? « 4^18 ftuK? (i»?? ^t5rt*ii 

■iia JiwT ^t*tt^?; «ift^t?i «iifVM I 

f»lf«IC^ »IJH C?t«( ?? 4t iSifill 

?f?l1 c«l<(tt91 I ir^— 

( »i*5t I 

Nuippie antj beautiful a lanjiiiiage it t$r ir is also my duty to try and keep up nty 
acquaintance with ibe and hence the quite elementary attempts to secure and 

impart information which have procured me your kind letter and present. 

^ ^ •** 

Y ours very Sincerely, 

J. D. Anderson 
<M. A 1, C. S. retired) 
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■Itf« 

.ar^ff^ <55^^ 

#Sf?:§ I ^f9ll ^ffjf ’tl^ Tqf?!^ ^fantff I SF3WC?t <>ir?5t 
i|C? I f 5 F 5 |51 C?I 8 

»i5^ 5;S91 I 'il?R'^ 

■sw^ >IBI®1T f^5tC51? f<*Hf 

«lT*t^T<I SI'S ’tt^l aril's ?T®i c^1 ff 91 ^\ I t5f?l IIW 

CT »l^91 ^rS'SlC^iJI ^15t^ 

3tf*i ^r?ii:'5 ^1 *ffr9C9i's mi^ »it>^ >ir?« *ftj 

I «if^tr,5) c^t^i 9i1«ti f<^5W 

<ii8ii*f isfjpH -^^ii ^t?9n 

’JC^ '«If^ C«ff«l I '«IT»(1 i£|t^l5( «lt»tilla 

“SHCSl 'SIW^ »It«lT>I'-S 

'*1^9.’?^ ^RlC=^ I =^T>9t1 »llf««J 5tc« fs^l i2f«tf^^ «ll»l» 

4^? i2J*ff9fl?l t'tf'ilsiT 5»1 I <3 ^'HC^ 

«itJ)tn r^^?i ’il’f ’Ffa?fc§ 5ft?f»i5c«a 'st^J 

'SIt’t5»tW?I ^tC'® f^?TC5*l "Sits '«ItfH '®ltJW C^t*> 

1 -Bitiitii '2i*itsi <sR*i ^fswii I . 
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Itc^iafsiW W's <ii, H, '»rf?i, ia>i, *tas— 

“®fJl S *i|^^ Thoughts on Educa- 
tion 2nd Edition «l1’lirtC'*P 51«tm S f5®^1 I 

“®tii « ^pfiiatfs I “la? s ascaa 

>i^aa 'siiniiTa 5ti '5<Ji 

t^l «i«ta4Ta i fa-i fiic?a -sitce^.iBT ^tnsr ^isjcsa fa^^fs 

« ai^tas^ia fafir^ s^c^fie i 

• * • • 

4 

trfjjtPrtr !5t^fa fx Cf, ati % f»i, jj^ma ’las— 

1st M^rch 1910 

My Dear Sir Gooroo Das, 

I thank you most heartily for your kind letter of 
the 25th Feby’ and for the two books you have so 
generously presented me, 

^ 

The other book 'S is a very valuable 

eontribution to our vernacular literature. It is 1 believe 
the first book of its kind. It will occupy the same xmsition 
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in Bengali asl^ooke’« “Easaj' on the Human Understanding*’ 
1ms had in English liteniture. It combines theory and 
practice in a remarkable way. It is sure to be read and 
re-read. I have not yet been able to read the whole book ; 
but from what I have read of it, I think you have don<* 
a great service to the cause of clear thinking and 
right living by the writing and publication of this book. 

❖ 

Yoiu’s Sincoi'c'Iy, 

P. K. Ray. 

II . 


Legislative Department India. 
(*al<*ntt5^ 18. 2. I91(i 

Dear Sir CJooroodas 

I sincerely appreciat(‘ the eoinpliment you have pai<l 
mo by sending me your 2 books and f thank yiai 
heartily. 

Your book on hMueation I had seen l>efore. Yhe 
Bengali Essays S ^*5’^ are^ quite new • to me and 

I am sure tJiey will be to me both inteiT.sting and 
instructive. I w'ill wTite to you again when I have 
read them all. 

But as I happened just now to reml a few pages 
(414-41S dealing with the relations between Britain and 
India) 1 cannot help expressing my warm admiration 
for the manner in which you so moderately and yet s(» 
cogently point out the errors to which both sides — rulers 
and nded—'are so liable. Taking our respective iTcdit 
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iiiid debit sides of the account, do you not think that 
the ruling nation has got some more substantial — I mean 
material — benefit, than towards 

f But perhaps you mean that is their chief 
gain, though there are others. If so, I entirely agree. 

Thanking you again 

I remain 

Yo urs very sincerely 
S. V . SlNHA. 


■»!« 

35tc^f5l <?I ^«|1 5^C®I8 «lf5 

S ^t5t^ ^«ltCTt<IT *rtTlC91t55« I 

aftnt ^<^1, 

m I 'Sit?! *IC«IT CT ^«fl '«flf%C'5 

’ifM oa^ SI'S c®if ei •sff*! 'vfac'5 Ji'si^ 

?|W5I 5I1 I ’flu ^ti;1 ^91^, '5T?1 "|Sf 

«r»It»I SIT^ ilt^ (TT »t^9I ?F«r! »isrt^'5 

■5!l»t1 'Stf% I S1'5^t«?l fsi'ST 

?if^s 'ifisioni »i'®t’t 5ift, 's^iifn '®t?l 

*ftc?l I 
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f*t^1 >2153 'SfJlt*! I 

ft’fl siTC^ ^^^1^ 

'sjw’ip '5t5[ 1 fH^i fm ^ 1 

fit'll CT ’5it^i9?p, ^cosj I 51^^; ft‘^1 

^’It? I >15p5| >1«T'®T^ ^E6C2t% ^f5?ItC5 

'st^i^l ^fi'^-1? '«!:«t ^ ^ ’?tii ’ii?5tcf t 

f»i'spi -sit^a^ ■Bisjo ^r^ai sifs 55 c« 

H?P51 J1«T ^lt%t ^TC^ITBS^I t f‘1'^1 

^Cil^ ^«{it 1 f^55 C»ll 

>2ff% '5i^, ^T51 f^'1'5 5??11 

<!itC^JI, ^t5l3 f5^^stC?lt^^5 I 

«I(Cf, ^«ri 2lf5lJ? >1lf5^I f»l^1 
*(’3f‘S^1 I >1^®! ^«tl 

SCSCSW ^tcf, ^15159 'SlfCSlIBi!) I 

4'S5C«I ’^<ITIC«116RT?I f?? ^?I1 

<H ^U^ltSill ^C^*IT C'SW Lilli'S \ 

<|<itl <^f®5ff>l^«Ti:^, (fKfj?’P«TC^ «tC^, t^TlfiT I 

5tc»l, <^r«5lf^<'«tt^, 
's.5(>i':c'^ f»i'^ta apsif^a'H c^«iltc'« 5tw, 
atii ^1^7 ’^i^icsra ^f^«(i 5a r.iitiitc'® 
5IC51, f^aa ’I'^fwiesii aif?i« aa i 

■siiatwa liiaiiiasta ^ivij ca aas^i faaa s»c 5 i faw*! 
fat^ f»i'a‘i^a <5< aa, ^fata aial "sitatwa ^cafiT, 
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5gf5'r»i^ c^t«j 

isi 

«?! 

9^ f-Wt? 

«3I 

<9^ '5t«tl^^ 


5tf<t^ ^<5tf*r;5— ( ^vo^o ) 'srw? 

^wC*l^— ( ^'O?i.o ) 

^ ) h*tt^ 

=^tWTa!l '®Wt?l f5Sl«Ilfj( »J!S^ r»lf«ra I 

<at >ITOF ^t?1 f«lf«i'$ 'SllCf ^I5l fJiC? I 

« # «- 

'SiWC’F <W?ts», ^f»W-T^?l1 

'^IPRR '8 

c*iwi'ff ( *ii§|5|f*tc's^ ^■?t?{^»'Cflt*lc’!t^ ) ca%?i «|i'5?i '5;'5i^ 
sit^, ^«il c*i?s*i -sp? I 

«t^ «t‘i?5» <£t^«(ifj< a;^ 

«t«»^'e I c^, <ii^ 
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'5t*» "tf^H C^tJ? '5(®t^ Ilt^, 

'5ItsttC(f?I 'SltJJ’ff 

fjifa'5'S 'siWf^’li:^ '«W^c?i^ '5il2ta 

fif^*l I 

i£it *1^®! 'sitfa ^ 'S^ i2f«{?tR '?tf« 

1 ni^T =ic5, >a’FTif*l fiwi ^?t5 

I >a^? til >lTltWT 

5i<)«i ’ri5t?fr«{c^<i :jfi^Ts®rfi ^f^r.-5 >i5i< 55, 

'Sill I?, ^flT? cell ?:r?15Tf5 I c'f 

'2tMN ^t5l fi»53J ‘<1 fil1(CT^ 

=^4f5sH ?i »i2fjrt*t ^<11 *11^ n, fl^’if‘1^ itc^ 

^IH’TsF 'Sf5{£?!tW '5i'555 5{C51C«I ft?!'® 
it 5iTt I I?!? 'at^£*t ^"t:, ''!£?«! 'Sl^?l 5;C5t5I | 'ill 
^“>1^1^55 r5c»|5 '5it£^15J!4 |t£® >iT5t^*i 

^«I?S 5S?11, *n&t9|f‘t® ’Tli itt^ ff^^lPt® t!is)75CJ! 

^m, f»l?5 ?ftl5tt I 

<at ‘2tJ!5c«)<i ^*tc?i ^rs! 5!f?:5tfw » 

|5c«i?i '5it"it ?it«rtt ■|>■^IT t 

^t^fsil ®tlt5 flW’lftc®?! •Si? -Bifi!?? ;;il^ | >5|5Jf<^5f fe/sfj[a 

f m?! Ji^tft^lff SRTiCT?! «%® 'a’l^ltfsi, <8 >2tf>If 
?Wl’1f*(Tt? JIIt»l£9?l >2!%® 'Sil^ iii-?|f?|tf;i, ^t ^t<ftf^ ^I9rt»lt 
(?ff5f?ltf5 I . '2f«tC»I1^ C3#t « 

tfJtWTS' 'SitWitB® it^tCi^ I ®t5t« 
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I ?5STf^c»i 'st^ 

■« 'SRpTtra 

?5Jil ^1 I <4^? ist^'s ’tt^l’tf^c^ 

»!H»I ' 2 f<|s| ^ft #151 <2f^M ^51 ^5TCf, 

«!1? ^W’lf^'5 « gTffJlf^ ^13515 f5€t5 >8 ^fl5 

'5t5sT-i Jiw \ ft^ 

ijgsF iSr^'S 15^51 I 

'SJ«5f«f<9l 41? <ilf^1 JIC^S CT ’FW ^ 

?I6Slfa ’jgC?'? f«I«t*tCT 

■jpfa^lff I C>\ iiS|g ^15*1 ^Wfsil «t5f? 

?Bill ^t?S (Sl^filRC’t 1 '5t?!5 1 

ini C^I51 51 'S15f^5«l 

I ^fCil ^ICJl >2f5f«T'5 

5|IS(^5 siCf^Jltsl 51C15 ?tc^, *115151 ’llt^lf? 1 

t^ic® c5 ^*11 C5 4r*ff^c^ 5fiiC5i r5®tf g ^ m \f%5ig ^5t 
55 S|W 5sfg5lf?, C*1^ 5S«I1 C*lt '21*11*?;:^ 5^5111 I 

%^5tf^fc«g 'SiW’F fggg ^5ic^ 5»t i 5l5l ''(icf 
«15i gff^gsi^l fg'^rg'srisicgg 'stit-^ ^5? 'siit tiji-Pi ntWl? 

55^5 '»I15»!I5> ^ifC’t’P) ^55 J1C5 I 

f^^aat*^s=i i 

5?«t?f5 *1591 gTlf5lf^5 <I^C5f5 *lt5T *l^(CSl C515 55 
CT1551 5WTini5Tl5 *t5l'‘IC55 t^fjFC^g 5?1lf#5 <2t<|»l ^5 

«i51lC55 ^?(51? <«t5rfr»l55 55 1 55l5l5 ^15 4tC?5 '»n5'S 5R55f- 

«tlfii 'siggi? 55, 'sgicgi «?iC>il55i *15MC55 
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Books written. 


r<(c«tf | ^?fc^ fltTtftfen 

«2ttH 15 ^5Tf5 «95? '8 ^5TfC55 r^5??»t 'SllCf I 

C»J ? C’P^®! "Srolsi fssi 5lf5 «I5Tr5l 

*l5it55 *tf95l 5t5 I t^r?FC¥5 BftqTl « 5t^*If CTW 

*fr3^rt5f forts'; BTfftr^s m. 

V5f3lB315l ®^f5(^r J15(»I5 '2,%^ 55 I '$C5 ^t5trS 

B«tl 'Sifs i!?WC’T 5^5tCf, tU5? 5lIt5^W5 

C5ffil 5r«tf? ^fC«Ilf5^ 55 sjfl I cn <Sf^5lf^S ‘il’fR ^'atf’lT I 
fsff ^5 Bltf^r® ^Tlf’ISl BT(rJir^5 ^’^STTCB 

♦ffti ^rtf|5l '« 5^51 I 

‘15CB5 '«*! ^IC5, C?f58 'SitCf I ^^fiFC®5 'SWl 

'a‘tt’^15 C555( 8 '«’) 5ltC5, C35JI? ^r5t5 

-8 5t^«1T ^15 8 1 

* ♦ ♦ 

*!5^ 5ft5C«l t'SflFC^I *fr55C^ 

<2t'lt«?|C^ '8 '8131® t^C5t%5 ^t5t5 "SIlRl 

«T|fi|f^5 atf 5r53 5t5fCf I 'sttPiS ^t5t5 <i|^5lf^ 

Wfj|f% 55Jl1 5if51lf5l "^fftC^ i2fJIt‘t >2f«tr^5 f5«5i^ « 
5^ bRjsI, '»It5«IT#l5 f5558f^5 '»ItCSlT55fl « 

«2fr3®f«f^5 *rf5'^<fr 5r5«J»lT^^ 5«It»)t5T 5? 5Fni5Tff I 

«ltS(t5 <2r^^ CTt *1551 BTlPlf%5, 53p»t5T5 
5«i{5J?l *5f5l5tt^ r5ir5ar9|C55 

*fft^ <1%^ '«It5»IT^5 f555 W5$ '»ll:5 'fl5? '81I5'9 

Wm C5Ft*^ f5R5 «ITC5 I 



Ik)OKS WHITTEN. 
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^riff’ll 'sfrfu ^ ijnr^c-s ?if5-5_wfiif«u c^ji 
51 iitmPwci mmfuf ap? 

5tC^C5 I WTlf^r?! lt?ff«I1 at? ife^ 

5811 I SIW ^nm »!tJitl ftaifaf »|19| ^Itfsifisi 

3nj5 « ^fi[8|fs| I ^51 « 

«15tfa^ 5?ci f^«il ir^cis *fira m \ ^f%-- 


A Note on the Devanagari Alphabet 
(or Bengali Students. 1893. 

Tliis note was written for “any little help that may 
bo given to the Bengali student to facilitate his learning 
to read and write Devanagari." 



i'i) 

'>^i,a. >jt»i '5i'SJ?t5*l -^fip^tii— 

-srffJl ^r#=® fl^itsr !?l, ?rt<f7 ^«t^; 

'=I5’ff?'5 flsitJl I '2f11I b- ’qfe’FtS ?I&t 

s^tf5C5F®I®t«H ^tC'® "SITSIt?! Wt^ 'aitf»15Tf§51 j 

(^) JttC5[? ^4C»t ( ^•v?lTf® ^jS-sb- ) 

s-sfl <55f«f fffJJ C^ ! 

5(!:«(t iic«rr i fn^T^ift c^flt^ 

%51 ^«r.<iT^5 ^f%2(T?f 'Ssll ^?<lTf^?,«>CT 

'stclr^i ^ -srast if 

vSt^r?( 5tt*l«R ^tC5f$ JTf^l^*! (Tl^f 5i^“ra'59 

^STTfjfW ?T^^1 ^f?l?l 

JTf^ ^r.<rfsf ^c-r i 

f5f%<!,>[t?f fV| #rff^?i ‘a^t 

1 ■Slfrll'S 

’iwl ^ ^ Sff^ f5RS«l •^51 ^fs(!75 

N®^ i. ■■2r>fR 

1 (Tit '2t»Tt!:»f^ (T ’t3! nT^?n 
^ fifn? f^5I f 
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% ’ItS^j I '®ttft ffel 

^f%C^ «|R5I 5R1 1 <M 

'5lT>if^ sjCi? "slT^f^V C^1C»^ 5^»I— '^f% 

C»lt «lt?l 

^Tsif<I C»It»1 ill I 51151 5%5F C5FtJl?SC’1 

'BltnsitC’F ^r^Sl >il^ ^5?t1^ 5ItW5 »ltf1C5(T siltoffi- 

®Wl?1 5lt^C'5 5t«1Ul I C*fN^t*I- -■5If*11?1 5t^- 

(M*\ w.i{^t I w?i*!5iTt^t!;< ^ 

lil^5<1 

^51?( I 

1 ■stifjt ^,^1^ '‘p.mii; } ^ 

^itaim C^t5( 5?1 ®?raf55l 4 ^51 

'#f5f<l <551 511 Slit I 

■sPW’f «»TW "511*11 ntff! 

sn ; (1^5 siTc* C5IJ1 in I ^ 5Ftt^7p 

'>OK<t ^f«l I 

filC^-SF— 

^J’«fTt’fr«fTt^ 1 ” 

"51-sr^m ( 5tc®T?i ) f^c^n ^i:5r ct ^n*t!3Ri 

«F3r 5l^*tC1RI1 51'«t W*1T cell nature '^fescf 

ill (7\t fwii ^ff^rWcini 
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aim *!^TH 'siit^n I «innw 

c«rr«RT*rlai ^t«r “«itfii «itar 

'»it*RfW «I^T^ f«J9|t5)l" ^*51:? ^fy,?lf;j— 'Slt’lfi^ 'Sllsits 

c^ts» jRft, ^»i^; ^I3)t^ 

% cw<(1 s»1 *tf5H 'BiHiJt^ 'SI^^ OT« 

^t?l*l '«tr^?1 55W 5IW ^f?!t^ffl 

“»ilfji ?itrail^w *2f‘tlJi 5ff«i:'5 'si^^i ; 

^ips« c«m •'tifa I 

^ SR^ WR I f’mjild c?^>g 

f^'St*! "^C^R <4^1 <ilt ^tftC5 6lf3 
C??t ’ITWC^ ^WtR -TOJl I 

^9^ ^?)C^ 

C«R c9^? <9^? Jiwra ’it^ <ilUf <9’:^ 

'5t^1^ <9^? <9'^ ?tr5 ^1'H 

Rl'^ C«R 1 CR^ ^1135 'tl^ 

Wf *r»i^ ?it{^ *r^ f^aSR 

’(Rraqi •«pt8f nf^csj fs^stlai Rl 

•^tf^ <9^ 1^ 'tt^l<l #l55OT ^ *9S? 

ft?tf fWCT9 (7t? fjraCJR t^‘55t35 ^ 

^\ \ 

’W%?1 1^ ’^t*J (^^f\st*l^) 

C»imr?; ^fti i.^ «• 15{fiKfe?r W »n^ >ISBlW (?T5 ’^If’T 

TGR I 
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^f»i®11Jl-— ^f5tt I >2f‘tlS|fC'? “»llf>( 

f^Jtl ^5{>lfira C^\i\ ^1<Fi ^f<X15 5)^ 

ft i)Tt I f?<ii:»i 'sit’iiii'^ ’ii’Fr's. nttw "Si^t ^I’lJiiwa '8'«fc^ 

( ) 5itt^i;q, ^51T ^ir$ ^isit?l *a< fi, 

siife^si'sisrt^ ft«ai ^i5ii?i '«!f5 «f?i hi i 

'SUfsi ^C»i '8^;c«f ’1<(TS #t^H 

’Pfil«1tsi ‘il'<(? 'HM'?) ^I’lT «1CHC^5 HHf HCf 1 

^TfH ftC'5 ftaifg, 

mi{ 'siiHTa -sttc^, '^1518 6iin.n^ f'lia -^gt «ifHai 

Hit I Hff^ «itnH}a fai eiCHH f” 

^TfH ^fatc^ *fifa^|5i H"n^’ 'ilfia hw, lateg 

^ifji ‘^t ‘2ic5fa ftf^'® ^r<n«ilH 1 f^fnafsiwH— 

“^iHta ^«’?l ftai ^t^wH H^iH H^f^HI 

ftc^c^, tsi ctf^ai r^^cffa ’a^wcs ( 'sjiHtwn 

'«llf«fH fnaiH ) 'SIt’lHfa f’l^lHfCas ^IHlICi^H— “tftktfa 
■•^•vcna at«l «f«[awa 'H^caiw ass ^r^=!ii ^ih, 

^3'$ ■« »i3F^ e^HVf ^fi^CSiHl WfHS '® 

'S!IJtt<I ^«1'Q?P, Bit^lt?! c^ifl HI fa 'iiai’t ^*j3i 

^tania CH'IH ’fc’ta '«i?lffH iitcan f ist ’f'ai tsf«al 

'HT’lHta f’I'SiHf ’^sfifCH f^Fai 'HTa^g H^faCHH, ^tfta 

^ifH 5t!;« “^tH ft®ltH I flw 

'SltHta HtH air«IWH ‘-^^liftH’ I ^ifH CHt ’'Iftf «It’fHtCifa 
^ ’itsiH fffaai «iifiic3rgi 'Ht^Hta ’'iwcar 

'®»WfH ftaal «itfHaTC5Hi ^mfH cnt VnWi h^hichc^^ 
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c*(^ T«!fl I 


4^? C2#, 'Slt’lfi? '5I1S|tr.^ ^sitsjfsi 1* Jisra 
SIW 'Sttfjf, '5rf>It?l <4^ ^^•tt'Sl^ 

lil'iFtt ^*1 ! 

i^lK ?tf5n 5tf5 f 

silf?!?] CTf^gt 9fl|) 5)|sf^C^ 

^^5it s2ir^r»i5i wt^ 

’iW<5, I” *3^1!:^ ^ittsl cfff^ ^tstc^ 

^t^t?l ’I5ft€fc^<) ^t§lc^ "Sililt \ ^«l '2}f3, f5^ ^C^5!- 

*(t« » 'sil^ta fifC^ *«>I9 ^f?i^ 

•eifilCsiil “?lTt^l ®15.ll5»t«t Ciff^l^l 4 ^‘n ^53i=W 

^f5?1 "sitsitii '5if'5<3^ I ■ii'^c'i «itJtf^ 

f '^Itfsi C?((^^ '5!I^ ^fs^tsi— 

15‘f5'5ff? I 

It 

'Sfjl^l f^®t»I1 ^fiic^lil “t^t?! C5fTsi 'siTCf ?” 

'Sltf*! '5!tC5, <11^ 

«rrci 1 c^t«tt9 ’Tt^cqi? ?■’ ^ifji ^f^9i-w— 

^fsHtCSSl I “'8*. ^?I I 'Slpietl'sif^ 

sifswcl \” ^Jf«in 'sirsitC’P nt5: 

sistl ^S5lll«l JlCSf JlCSf 

^r^l^ill f^fjl 'St'stil ^*1^ i1?5 '®I^^ 

'Sitsrfu *1"5t«. *1C5?I 

<siH isitjjt^ »JW ^^'5 1 <i|^fin»I 
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’jiC^ <s[^ ( ^W?! 

"I^It*ftC< ■ f?5I ) C»1^ 

cftf^ c«fr«t5it*i '«t^t< <ii^ ^ ‘c^tii 

f^’^1 <lc?llf^^c^ «lft3pj( C<15? m ^t?«l 5^1 

’^if^Sitsi »t15^»t^ Jl^l’j^^ lat 
■sist^rfft ■^r?i?ii ’1‘^t'^ '«it5?f5 ^5’3?i*t ’Ff^c^Ji I 

ts’ffe <2t?t n!«ri '5ilcf 

ai1 f” (H-^J ?^?|1 4 ^?ii^ etRtiJ f¥ ^^<1 ? 

Tlfjf ?if?fi '5;tcf ^1f1 ficsi ?5K(tC'5 1 ^fei 

^51 5^!:? ^ I fB^lf^'S 

C?!:^?I 5^*1 »(Tt^ ^f?I5Tt5I 

'5[t*It3 f 3 m% f«f%C^ 5fr?f?I I 
^fsi«^tJ(— fi)«68t C2t^CTt^ '5I1C5, “fff ?t8iT, 
’si;^|^, 5S| fiiqi Htai? i 8«i'iR 

C2tr5?i ^oscsr f^'g^TR. 5ri^^^‘itf«f ■*Ff8?n «frf^ ^<r 
ti^*68^ RTC? i ’JN'R'l 

f^851 RtCf, (R f5I!(R?l ^Tf53pS( C-^n^t ^ STl ! 

R8>ITR 8«R SJ'SJ? "Im ■2ffg 3?^®!, 

JlJR’It ) ^ SIT’t «% Rs^^R’f 

■=*Pf?IC5R I (7\t I 

I fVl <S(S(^ tin(f%^ 
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'^^tOT?[ C^P{ ffST JfW?. ’qtt’I 

^ I CT«ttcJT ^fc^rr^ mfi?T 'siwfcira ^5if^t?r i ■stfl’t 
^ cfr«rc^ fcw *f«it?R ^cir i 

^<^>iC5<i '5i^^<i 'sitc^itf^ 3^51 

1 T^m 'srfcsitnF '5i''t5ftr?(, 

fe*i sift 's^^^sfsi. 

'srfsfci «(C'? ^siTc^jf wc^i csimw ^nsrf?i 

^cf '55i?[r?irni i 

(?lt *T**t fVl (?rt 

^3R ■?Ff^C^si ^«tsi (Tit <aft 'srt’WI^ C^Tlf'SC^ 

I 

'Slt^sffll, 'stfstfC^ 'Sffffsf ?nF«! i” (?I? JRIK 5t 

f%si^ ^T% (M ’jCi^ ^'Sl^fsi fe^iSf I (TR5;>IT? 

sf^lf^ttt s(^ SJOT ^5^ I ^fsi 'tf^toni 'STf^lTil 

i2|f% f^»55I C?f^?n ^8 ,t?[— ^ siCTi sti:i( 

'STfcm^Sfl -^Pf^C^CIsf— C¥ Tf^RT ftc^Cf, •?FT^«I 'Sip- 

trsni csi"f tt®! sfl I '5i^<i>^ ^fiTfWfi 

?R^il?i. ^31 c£if^^«fr<f ^ftsit^i, ^fst^rfsi 

>tr.^5R %51^_“^,5,JI 

'®tt5(t<f ^'^OT»f ’tfsw ■^fsirl 'Slf^Wfl*!®! 

^ff^s ’23't‘l «litt '5r$T5 tH’^sf I <il«R 

cwf<rc^ cswi^ ^sfti^ crisis Jilt I '^Tfsita 

^srhtl c<5Wr5 'S'R cstJita 'srt'^ 'sitsTtc^ 'srwoni 
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5ntK<i ‘Stt^ 3it® I m 'srifsi 

'9?, f&affR (Tsw^, cmH ffsi f^i5i^ '« 

‘Sf'tfSl 'Sf^‘1 ■?Ff^in '=(lf^raff, '®lt^tC^ 

isirs'f Jcs^rtii fsin.®! ^51 oiVs ca^i^rt^ 

Ii)-!P3! ^f?;C9| 5(1— I 

W C^5( f fst 'S.ISH^I (£|^-^ 12,«115[ fit^*| 

m” ‘flt ^f*i?ri vsr.-^ ’Mn -^Ff^Sitii i 

CW%I 5I5t*3?F^ '^.KT^ ’tftcs'.H 

f?Fi ^13^ ’fff?i:5,5( 5ri I (7t^ 'sif^'^m 

’fasi "SIF nttsiff i” 

('«rff5t fsfil iM‘>\ 

^r^is ni?i c^\«r«fT -sifnid^ 3)t?t f*;^ nft?tfi i 

3Sf?r5 ^irffinf f^tl^‘1 ^f?ral 

fsai fesiai 

^srf?[ ?lf5 I 

’T^l^?! '5(tf*)^1^ C’ltC’t^ CTfJTf’f 

^T5tC35 p 5(1^ 1 (7R51 

■<|ff?I^t<) '5tg,!:^ll«( 1 'Stifsi -Silf^ t£|5i5( 3(511^ 

C3Ff;( c^TfsTsmifst^ '^^*r3 '2f*ttd1 "^fwl 

'«t5i 3^ '«if3»2ii^( ^i5^itc^, 3i^ini?R '«rt*rtc3F 

C^R ^|C^51 V*I1^ >i|l^t*rTl1«r, '8 C^f^^’fTlf^t JPR 

^PI '5J<1<^ 'STRtil st«1 l” 

C^t«( ^ JI!^1 '5R®§ltl <2l1^^ 

m^‘% ^?i?rfe5Ri 
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(ijTF fTf^y[ (srfc^ ctf«n 

cffc^ ^feri Tt?*! ^ ^f^i 

l” C^I^ ■2l^^f S(^l*ra 

I "a 

1^5};^ff ^fCS{ ^ir^ittft ftf E^ ^ C^^, 

<i|«R^ 5If^ ^<>f*tfsi^ ^US <TtC?t ! fat^ 

^m\ c^t% a 

■?Pfe5 5t!:^ Jn I 'STfsit^ CW^^Ilt^f?! W 

”^4 -^Ff^Ca 1 ^tsRII Jllft 

5n3[ I f ^1 ^<!'l WS S(WT 5SC<<T lil'^F'g 

■’Ff^raC^J? I ^if^t ^f^^1i(— si^l? '5It’fi(f<ir5 

■^fi Clff^fCfJl— i£lt Slt°^>l, CT?, ^,3^1 

^ cwcn ’ff^^i c^ CTIJT 'SfC^ir.’f 

C»fF^ 'stsrfil 

^5R_‘'?[«fi:5 atf*fj{r^ ^6^ F^?[fCf a^i? (Srr.^C’t 

c^R "5(1^!% 5Ttt i” ^i^ra m 

^ ?ff%ir® ’Ri! I 

3Fst»t;^ ^t^5(R F^CSCWJ? (Rf^ ^f?R|5I— C^IRR 

’^5f '5rr5F^*i ^fi;?rl 5i?l5i% cm^ fs[?ilsi?f 

W^t sn I ^5tfRS( ^511§1 

Tr?l*l ■5Ff^Kl IR^ ^ F^'t ’fC<Jl5^ <2^^ 

\ CWt^?ls? (Rt RfTSU “if^Ca 'SIRRI^ 

i2tt^ ^?l «llf^C?l ill I RflfR fH* 
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Jitai *ttR 5t«rt't|c^ (2ttcflt’^c5i»tCT tRic'sciji 

'Sit’lfj? ^flf^'5, ^^C5!F?I ft?l1 'Si’ft^' 

, '511^ 'Sltf^ 'sit’liltC'SF 'erft^ffH 

^f?l I ?f^?(1 C*l^ ^'tT ‘'5 HCTl- 

®^ IC® ^t^Cff^t?!’ S15f '5It’tt«fi(^® 'Bit^® 

^fil®lt*l I W.’^ TTflfS 

>15Itf«f ?,^»I— ®«|il •5If?t CTWt? ^=t1 "Sini C^T«tf^ 

■<1 'StC^l'l I ®i®*t?l 51^51 f^f?l^ '5llfjlC515{ I (2t!:»l*f 

’>ff®5l (£1^^ '51^’^ f^f%® I 

SIt3i 'Sl^r^ttf^i® 5'^ ^5f^® '2ff® 

^5®Tf?} 5(tf5C<I '5r|JItC^« 

^%qi{ '5(t*tJ)U f5^®lf^1 W I” ^TfltC? 

c’i\3i f%-sN 

■«It’1^tC^ <51®!^ ®f^ !$C<I f^ ^t?i*l '5lt*tRtc®'S 

ftfWH,’ ^^C?! sim»l tilJlsi ^^^® 

f*tC^ C«f«l1 ’SIC^ ^ t 

5f?Ff«^ j?j ’>ittc®i« ^c«i ’a??; nR: ^f^c® 

"^trs[ '■51*{Jl?|iH ^fe®f|— Jl#^— f®fil 

1 '5(151 fip c»i^ 

'5IfC61t<r ! ^t?1 — Pf pF *15^1 ! ’ic^ 

^tJIfC^ «(IfC5l?1 ^Rtc® 

•if^?lTf5®Itsi— t®1, Pl5r«11 'S 
5®, ’?«}l '8 5(ft|?( fsi2tc«l 

5ic«(T 'sit^cffwa «iTt^ -sFfac® i ®t^i:®^ cTt«f 
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^tWTC’iF’I ’F^ll ?t5l C»I^ fW^H 

aiC«(I <2tW "^r^lsiTS) f<I5tf| 

ap^ I iit^ 'sttHfm Jf-tal ^«|JT '5iif»ig| ^ot^rsa 

CTf«fw » cffRsiw— ■^C5ai faatw’jf (.*icwa ^f»igt 

\ f^®f>il ^atg gf^ic^iJi— -sig^tg 

'=itt5Ji ; cwc^g 

cgrjai -gr^tfi gsftc^cf j( \ 'sitsigi gitc'S »ifFJa gsfac^ft 

sn— ^fggi | 'sifsitg 
^cg f% c*f5 ^Tt5t g'fg!:«ii^ ? gfw 'siFTt gf^gi 'aic^ 'st^i 'A^ 
»iJitfg «ig’5fg c«r5^Ttc^f ^ ’if? ■sti^ 

'siTsitwg c^ifcapg fggg «iti:§ ? Jigca ^ilfg “laTf’ffc^ gft5l 
cwfgsitsi l'5|®i fiitlPi^, c«f5 s»if»ivfg *ffc< '5i5f«) 

fiiOTM tt^ (St^fcJig cgsl5< ^ 1 gica 

%g g^lgg*! ^cgrt^s? ■?>fggi wfg ^^gcgg >pf 51 ’ts^'ia 
'sfcg gwpifg gftgTcw i 'Sif-? jjtggtw '5i^f«i 

'«f^cgf csTtPif ^fggl iff*^*! ^c^tsisi <a?t^i 

g^rgsilJi— «<ii c’fsi J?tfl cg«f g?^m i '5ii>i|^ ^tgi cagn 
g«lt^fCT gtf^gi cgt ^gcg ^’ig 

Jic^Tcg ’If5g1 c’f’i, 'sigf^i Bsif^gl ^llgi '5i^«{g< cstaigg 
gffggl f?! ctji gi^l »i5^tcg 'Biimg ftcgr gf^t«i5i 

"‘'silfg c>it '«ig^'$$ '8jtf| i»’ 'sjtrjj >!g \fgt9iiJi, 'si^g 

gpf<lT^ -siglg ^tgtcw, '5«rtg ■^t«ac'»pc*rg *fg gife Wg^it^i i 

’tgf^gji 'fitter gitgl '5tg 5^c'5 ^tgl >itntcg 
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<£mx sttcf a f«i^ »r^i? 

^f^c^cfsil '‘^t&t?I CT «rtci ^WiKT? 

'Bl'liS >2W!^ ^1?1 Cf*?!? ^firal (?R 

( ^^¥1^ ) '21^1! ^51 55, C5^ 5t5t »It51tt ’K^l^rtu 5»l ^flI5l 

JITT5H 5 If55l ^*It’l'5 5lf^^K*t5 »i5^T5 ^3? >21^^ 

^1 55 1^15? a^tC5»I^C5t^ '« 31^*1 f5<rtC55 >{tsilt 

f\7f^ *^^t5 'S <2n*fC^ »lt8ft5? 55, 5ff5^tfJl Title'S 

5C«i|l 'sitCf ^t5lC^ 3W I” 'Slfirfi:^ 

5f^C«lJT ‘'^5W5^1 ‘5'|i^ti:«f5’ ^5 ^ff*! ntC5tf^ 55t1C55 5C^ 
f55tf5 I '5(mt5 '« 'Sigta ’ir55t55i:<5 5f5K'5 

5S5ITt*l 55 ^t5t5 I '5tt5)t5 25(5! C^flC^ ’Kit’lf5\5OT5 

^*fT«(JfJ? «It5t5 f*l«Pl «|t5t^ 

5I5HC55 5t5l ^ C5m3, f55tfe '8 

'Sff^ *tti:i5 m 'siflfsi ’Ifi’P f^5 3'f5C551 I 3l5i‘l 
’lf'a'$5fC«t5 f^irtt55 «t5 '5it’fi!f5 5C^ 5f5^ I” C»lt *155 
5ffJl»tinC55 -sliTm 5^C^ 3^5‘fCB^ »Pff 5tc^fl5I I 

^51 ^515*1 '«Itft wi^Z^ 'Bitt555^ ^f55t5 ^*51 2^51“! 

’PfssiTsi ^t5l «f^5l ^9\Z^^ "C5stsi 2tC5f^il 'SIT5f5 "lt^5 
C’Pts? 5TNt^ 5tc'$C5 J^l l” 

’3f«tflC^ '«Itt>!5tf5> <55* '^5t5 551:5 ’?f%5stgC5 C5t5 55 St 

<l)^-§t 513 iflC5t^ ff 5 C5t5i*r '5If5t5 ^55t=® 55C5 C55 
<55? ^f555 513'»lt^5 51^^ '5t5 C^5 5l «ttC^ 1 '»»tf5 
^ <2f5l '»15{5t?t 5Tf%'5 55^1 ^ 5>f^^ <55? 

'$t5lC55 ftf55 <2t5Ft5 5t5 5t55?lf5 5t5i C55 «I«ft'tt5 *t5 ^ 
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»I>K5 ^l&t '2t«Tf’I*iil '8 I 

«<ts» C^tRI ^r.!5ffsi, 'BTlsitW f^ww 

fv «ii*itu ’J|i>i ?” #i5if*i 3F5 

JJfai, c^«f C<ftl^C«1IiI »I’f*l I t 

‘SW ^ ffs| c*ltt?l Ctf^rs '15 I 
•« <555 s»l «ItJIt5 1’ 

C5t5 «f5 *Kil I 

'5tft5 *15 ftC'S^ s»tft5 ^^C'S 9Ilf5I51 I 5ltia 

v^5 »i55 •ftt’Pi "^niai C5t5 '5iiaf Wrt 

CWf5t5 C^lt >l5C5t >2tJ*l ^aC'$ <1(15, 

<i3i?t‘l f^«Wl 5sf5W ^r55l <?\ ^«t1 5f^.C'® ’1lfil91t5 ^ I 
5lf«C»lW f^W’l 55 ! C^lil •^t5C»l C»lt »i55 '»lTJIt5 
51^1 5t^C'$ 5t®I I 5'®% W551 '5llfii5 ^f55lff5lt5 ^St^l 
’1lf5®11*l ^ I f^5 ^»lC5l?f ^f55l «Itf»I5t5 

55f5t'®fW <4*1*^ W n'm C»I5 5^51 f^5tCf I ^1^l5 

#t55? r55f5W5 JI'S ^fsi'5 5|5lCW, >2ft«| f6«C5f5 >2tt*i *t5Jrt 

( f5^5 *f5Sl*lW ) 45^ C9!t»I 5t5l f?15tCl I <WtCS ^:W 
<m 5*1^ *J'5r9I^t5 ®t5 *tf55tf^'5 5^51 ’t«f1^C5 5tt5l 

«fsmt5 (?W ??C# «lt5t5 '«i?f>i5im ^f55lf5i:»15l <45? 'Sflft JJl 
i|1pK»l'9 ^I4t5 ^*ffi{^5 'StflC^ C^ <?R f5Wt*R ^f55T- 
tiCT*« — f«f5« "<4^ C15 !” <4^ 5‘«<1 ^58t55 ^f55l 
Ff f6i5f^5l5 5fa 5FftC*|S| I 
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a ^wt ’nrta»i aiai 

*tm ^faii "“itiifsat? ft5tf^c«w I fiv «fi3i 
r^if® »l*ii:i *it«(f?i‘i c»it=v 5^a •5ic?HBC<i sift^FTCsin a^?l 'tIR 
4fWCT ^ 'simf® 5f«fR ^ftml 

ftfai :"t« fsaiJiPi 5t?iT^?ii, "siRt^ ^[tw 

^feirf fsf^ ^Tc^ra «ircfsi i 

Jifcai^ »f«m’f«f affair ?t5i Wf? jais’f *fra*tf« 

«T«i^f«i 5tt!j 5^*! I 

^I’fR *tas|f^H *!<1311^I«I »I^r??*IT^1'5 ’r*Rfai C^WJIT 

nrc^ ^|c9i cf\ f 5i< ?9 1 fsR »i*smii 

^i<iT spfiiws 2fr^ 1 faR ® c^i »^*x^c«i?i 

RbI^I »Rfllf5C«R I ’J^f'lsl Rc^s» 

%m 3Ift <«!?! CbII 1 

>JW<i ’(‘R 9t^\ RaiR®! 'flu’s r2l«i«»iw 'sn’t ca(s:*i«R 
si«*ini^Pa \ f®R Rw? ^f'a'aiT® ^91 

I !|fj(a ,^?i ^!s '«»'^T*i *ffa«i 

^ff 'iitf’f >i^5ifll *j«i ’if’i’t ^sfCT ^n»if« ?t«i 

\ RR nn!<j< caTRsi am, 

atii, ti«f9i ^iwiffs R^cfa c5^CTa an 

« RaRw?i atfl R^a '^fi^ Raa aw’t RaRiiw?i 

wR RMtfiRwai 'iitaF’f ^ta 

^la ( 
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'5rt?l« ^«f1 'Site? I "Sltfsi 

<il«r*l8 '«?tC5— (?T W(5t 

fV|t C^^9I ’Sltf^ ’1^’f ^5Hl 

^1 C^ I 'sitfsi ^f91»ltsi 

C^ 'St^l ’tti ^91 =^t«(t5i:«tT 91t® 

^f?IE5J 'Slt’lJlT? -sif^C^t^l '51t*tt5l ^«!|ta «l5{CIlt<fSl 

^fac®iJT I ^ af^9itJf ca«f, caftsf f^ JfMa 5fJit*i 

«tt5 m. 'sitcf caw ^a ■spf^’ia c^itc^ asflial atca? i 

^ <iiaf«it^ ®t5i3tf awtac«iT •affaatc??! 

caw ^ ^^a C9itr^'^f& ^ca i 'si^^aa 'si?? a^aiT c?iltafa 
aTa5tcat*fcat^ -sW^itf^ ‘SRac'ta '5it*il ^ata c’tW'i ^faal ’i^ta 
at^5it« (2tca“l <^af atasaiti^atfr ^ai ^tt* ’vfiican ? 

PtJ^faal “5(1 as^Ji ^tfa ca <4aa^ ’ifa^iW 

’^faaW i” 'sWta *fa '«itfa afaaw -sitaafa ’3;caral aa^ca^ 
l5«f^#Wtc?a ’FWta^ ^aa’j^c^a caa 'si^a aifaala 'sta 
al ca^a ? 'states afacaa “«iWTa caV ‘fafaa’ 
fjjfaata at^a 'sitatcar 'sicaa' at^tai ^faaicw ut^ta atatt 
atfa® atca i 

■■ .,atata*r® azalea 'sitaai sastacai^ltcafac'sat^c^f ap-^ 
C5?a a^a i£ia^ 'aaca (£ia? "ara^wf^i 

a^paj^ata af? "sitcf ^^tc^^alcaf ‘iit f^a’Wncaacat^ 
afaal cataaai aa <3!f «fw aia^^ aif^ai a*sata at;5i^^f 
^fac^ <iiai ca^la aaca^ caw ^1^ ai i ^wta af^ 
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f?fi» «ii9it«^ ill rj(*55^ 

a f’^dw ’it’tc?! ^'f fim <s^t 

«;srt? srt ^f9w»5itJ( I '5i^*if^ fwK'i I 


5!it‘n«it»t?i I 
^?i5it9i fsicaiD 
^'OC»t I 


^Slt®c'5t^ »i’Si I 


(=^) 

W ^Ttf^ W ^«rt3R'l w, 

f6^%«,JIT?t «T5 ■»fC^ 1 CsilC’I SH 

'9 #!«t 5Tff^(CSH 1 ^tfil (Tit C'ff’lfit® « fi^nisrsf 

C«l, •ift’5 5]J{ ^ ff 1 

^<!,--<Ff^'lil CIP't 9 ?flRl CT 

fwif fiF?(fC->f . w ^firaTlilCSR, 

5 5I|^Jn >p:f 9 f^fjf JR J15IW >(fs^ ^^T’f 

I '5(]f^ '5t5^c<rf«( s fsfF^JicFtfs^ ^fs?n 

tRTCF >iFd5i Jiff'® 'srr^iKn f8?^ Ffacs nifl i fsfR 
lat*! '«rf®i 5lfif R«Il Jti ?|sff55T5I, 'SC'! FiR 

F%> fT?n. f5^ (i|F ^^1^9 

OTf»( J(|t ! «)>ii-!F«tl, n^JC^ITCT?! F^II, 

^•Jflfw F«Ij, ^C?! '^TtiR fF ^C^,. JTF^ 

fe'Sil 1 C51^ ^ JfFS f'Sfsi 

f^,5;--4Ji5i f^, cFtst f<.^^ VIFIS 
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f%fs( %1 f?Rrtfe«W I C*ff f«f!? 
♦r*fi« (<i^ '3t^i >4^ »r^«i ctfRiti cf^ *ift?itait^ 

^1 ’tfR? f^fjt ^filC'Saj, 

C^ "^FflfC^ I’ >IW5«I ^ I (SFl 

«rff5f5i, STfsiftr ’iTf^*! I '2tf^ 

« ' 35^*1, f^lf^?1 CW ^ iil«RS 

5f«it^ 9rffif«i I ^TJ *raiTf^ 

^ c’f’it’i '9 'Sf?tc??i ’t-s *11^1 ’aJif^«it*i I 

f^f^?tc55i c^, <£(^' 

^Tci5 'Stt^'m 

jj?*ii 8 *t?rfJi'f f?c^ I nai — ‘%13 

f9|%l Jrts I’ ^ra b-h. 'a<^i faf^ 4^»r *t35 
•ftCH '«tc9itf^^ arf^s, ’^csra 5tf% 'tma ^*r< aw 

I am indeed deeply grateful to you and your esteemed 
colleagues for that touching message of hope. 

May the abundant grace of my Maker and the 
overflowing sympathy of my fellowmen which have so 
far sustained me during trial and tribulations continue 
to be vouchsafed to me in going through whatever 
has still to be faced. 

'*Wir ccr^ 

^9is«, CB^ »if5 '•itft f 

CB^ fNtsn 
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I '®<!.^ C 5 T at?*l ■’Fflw ? 

'siWa cw c’t*! 1’ »inmf^ 

■^<(1 ^ 

wts I’ ’ppr?l CJJTS ^I1'^*I '#f^ 

f?F %r?ii 'stc?[ ^iit>r5 ^»i, ^ '5it^ fr*ic^ 

* 11 ^ 5 ( 1 1 

c*rfV s?t^ I c-ff ’M ^4is »(55t5? f|i:5,s?— j(!?? nw tl- 

sim wft I c^ *ttt< i^['5ft5n 'sitaR«i 

(?\^ 'snfw ^firai- 

fe^is? fw I "ell'll <flt ’Tf^ai 

c^f 5 i "sT^isn ’ftflCTsi I «rt 5 rai Trt^’t^i 

fsw "irt^ ^ »mT^ I tat feai »i*?i:«i 

"eifJiTWii f^ci^ ^^^"3 1 'erWw^i 'sri'W lat 

c*n^n ni’f^lCT ^?C*KT? fsw TC-jf— «llt 

"«n >1331^ "8 ♦fflc^i? I " 811111 ^ la^ «rwaa 5 i c^fJi 
*iff^%¥ <311*1 -sft^iTl iFf^ r 

WffiWf«(Tfii si^mii fsai 

"erl^^ 'sif^ll'tCT 'SllFfH 



Tributes to his Memory. 

HIGH COURT. 

At 11 A.M. on Tuesday the 3rd Dec. 1918 the Chief 
Justice and all the other Judges of the Court met in 
the Chief Justice's Court room, which was crowded 
with barristei*s, attorneys, vakils, officers of the Court 
and litigants. 

Mr. Ram Chjiran Mitter, Senior Goverinuerit Pleader 
addressing their lordshij^s said ; — My Ix)rds, it is with 
a heavy heart that I have to bring to your notice the 
death of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, who till Febniaiy 
1904, was a colleague of your lordships on the Bench 
for a i^eriod of sixteen years. Th(> sad event took 
place at 11 o^clock last night, llie Vlcceascd was born 
in January, 1844, at Narikeldanga, in the suburbs of 
Calcutta, in a respectable Brahmin family. Wlien Gooroo 
Dass was a mere infant his father died, and the duty 
of bringing him up fell on his mother who was an 
exemplary lady. Master Gooroo Dass at an (larly age 
showed signs of his future greatness. Having matriculated 
from the Hare School he was admitted into the Presi- 
dency College whence he passed the F. A., B. A., M. A. 
and B.L. examinations, always taking the first place 
among the successful candidates. In 1866, at the age 
of 22, he was enrolled as a Vakil of the High Court 
but having shortly been offered the appointment of the 
Law Lecturer in the Berharapur College with liberty 
to practice as a pleader in the I^ocal Courts, he joined 
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the Berhampur Bar. Here his talents soon secured 
liim an extensive practice. In 1872 he left Berhampur 
and joined the High Court Bar. Here again within a 
short time he came to the front rank of the Vakils, 
fn 1876 Mr. Gooroo Dass obtained the Degree of 
Doctor of Law. In 1887 he became a Member of the 
Ijcgislative Council of Bengal, and in 1888 was given 
a seat on the Bench of the Court. During the years 
1890 to 1892 Dr. Gooroo Das performed the duties 
of the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University in 
addition to his duties as a Judge of this Court. Although 
the rule of retirement at 60 years of age did not apply 
to him, Mr. Justice Banerji retired just on the completion 
of the age of 60 years in February, 1904, in order 
that he might not block the promotion of other deserving 
Indians to the Bench, and also tliat he might devote 
greater att<*ntion to the education of our youths. True 
to his determination, from the day of his retirement 
from tlie Bench of this Court to the date of his last 
illness in October, 1918, he was always busy with the 
affairs of the Calcutta University. During this period 
there was hardly any public movement calculated to 
improve the welfare of Indians in which he did not 
take an a<*tive part and yet with all these engagements 
he found time to bring out treatises on religious, mathe- 
matical and educational subjects. In private life, Sir Gooroo 
Dass was a man of wide sympathies. He always acted 
strictly up to the high standard of morality which he 
l)reached to his students, and never swerved from the 
path of rectitude. Such, briefly, was the many-sided 
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useful career of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. To know 
him was to love him and adore him. By his death 
the Senate of the Galcutta University and the student 
community in general have lost an excellent guide and 
instructor, India has lost one of her ablest sons to 
whom she could always confidently look up for advice 
and I have lost a valued friend. The deceased luis 
left behind him four sons and two daughters. Of th(‘ 
sons, the eldest. Professor Haran (^handra Banerji, is 
the Secretary to the Council of Post Graduate T(‘aching 
in the Calcutta University, the second Dr. Sarat C’handra 
Banerji, is the Presid(*nt of the Calcutta ImproveiiKait 
Tribunal, the third, Mr. X'i)endra Chandra, is in the* 
Service of the Government of India in the Ac(iOunts 
Department, and the fourth, Mr. Surendra Chandra, 
is a Professor in the Presidency College. Our brotlior 
Vakil, Mr. Manmatha Nath Mookherjee, whom all your 
lordships know very w(‘ll, is one of his sons-in-law. 
Our condolences go to the sons and daughters. 

The Ai>vocATi:-GEXEirAL. 

The Advocate-General said : — My liords, may I 
add on behalf of tlie Bar a f(‘w words to what has 
been ably said by the l(*arned Government Pleader in 
reference to Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. I had the ])leasure 
of meeting him only once and on that occasion, I must 
say, he stnick me as being a striking example of old- 
world courtesy. He made a speech on that occasion 
which was a marvel of neatness and accuracy, extre- 
mely well-put and admirably delivered, and one could 
see perfectly well that he was an honourable kind- 
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hoartccl gontlomaii. That was the only time that I 
met him ^ but of course I knew of him and heard 
of him from the very first vnoment that I arrived here. 
When he was on the Bencli, I was told that the then 
('hief Justice, Sir Francis Maclean, chose him as his 
colleague and he continued to sit with the Chief Justice 
during the whole of his career, showing that he was 
greatly apin’cciated by the tlien C'hicf Justice. He was 
a great lawyer ; a most loveable man, an orthodox 
Hindu, and we, whether English or Indian, whether 
Vakils or members of the English Bar, look upon his 
memory with respe^ct. We feel that we have lost a 

great lawyer, a great Indian and many of us a great 
friend. He leaves behind him a somewhat large family 
to mourn his loss. Let us hope that they will follow 
his path. Let us hope too, that his son-in-law, who is 
well-known to all your lordships, and who is I'cspectcd 

not only by the Vakils but by the Bar, may live — 

they may all live—to follow, the example of that great 
man who has gone before. 

Mr, K. N. Mitfer. 

Mr. Kali Nath Mitter said My I-,ords, on behalf 
of the Law Society of Calcutta I mourn the loss of 
Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjce not less than his own sons. 
He was my fellow student. We were brought up 

together. He rose very high, but still his general con- 
duct and behaviour towards me was the same as before. 
As a Judge of this Court ho was respected by every 
one — by the litigants of this Court, by the members 
of the Bar, and by us. As an Indian gentleman he 
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was the best man we had got, and by his death India 
has lost one of her brightest jewels. I associate my- 
self with every thing that has fallen from the Advocate- 
General and the Senior Government Pleader. Th(‘ 
Hindu community and we, one and all, mourn his loss. 

The Chief Justice. 

The Chief Justice said : — Mr. Advocate-General, Mr. 
Senior Government Pleader, and Mr. Kali Nath Mitter : 
My learned brothers and I desire to associate ourselves 
with what has been so ably said at the Bar, and express 
our great regret at the death of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. 
By his death the countrj’ has sustained a very great loss. 
For many years and in many ways, Sir Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee devoted his life to the public service. He was 
a member of the Bengal Ijegislative Council, and served 
as the Vice-Chancellor of the University, and in these 
capacities, and in many others, he employed his whoh^ 
power and influence for the public good and in the interest 
of the community. He was a Judge of this Court for 
a great number of years, and during all those years he 
upheld the great traditions of this Court in a most worthy 
manner. There is no doubt that his name will long b(‘ 
remembered as one of the foremost and most useful men 
of his day. There are other characteristics uix>n which 
I would dwell for a moment. He was a man of engaging 
personality ; his life was noted for simplicity and sincerity: 
he was a man of great accomplishments, and a great 
Sanskrit scholar, and, as has already been mentioned by 
the learned Advocate-General, he was a complete master 
of the English language. His speeches were remarkable 
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for the fluency and the style which he employed, and 
which I have always admired. In the truest sense of 
the word he was a perfect gentleman and I think we may 
well apply to him the words of Shakespeare ; “the kindest 
man, the best conditioned and unwearied spirit of courte — 
sics.^^ He held a position which was perhaps unique in 
the society of Bengal, and his place will be very hard to 
fill. It only remains for me once more to express on 
behalf of my learned brethren and myself our ver>’ great 
regret at his death and to ask you to convey to the 
members of his family our sincere condolence with them 
in their bereavement. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA. 

Extract from the address of His Excellency the Chancellor 
Lord Chelmsford at the convocation held on the 16th December 
1918. 

Among the great men eminent in your records is one 
who has passed away during the last few days and whose 
loss casts a gloom over our proceedings. The memory 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjeo, the first Indian to be selected 
as your Vice-Chancellor, will long be cherished among 
you. His image will rise to your minds as that of oii(‘ 
who, even in extreme old age, retained a buoyancy of 
demeanour, an alertness of intellect, which one looks to 
find among men entering on the prime of life. More 
than that, he was a living refutation of the view that 
W estern lore is incompatible with Eastern simplicity and 
manners. He had drunk deeply at the wells of Western 
thought and science. Yet he held firmly to all that is 
best in the civilisation wherein he was born. He has left 
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an example to us all — modest, untiring, cheerful and 
large-hearted to the end. 

Special Meeting of the Senate held on the 30th December 
1918 under the Presidency of His Excellency the Rector the 
Earl of Ronaldshay. 

His ExceMcncy the Rector ; — Before I calf upon the 
Hon^ble the Vice-Ghancellor to move a resolution, I should 
like to place on record my own sense of the great loss 
which Bengal has sustained in the death of Sir Gooroo 
Dass Banei^ee. One of the gi’catcst assets which a country 
can possess is the example of the lives of its great men, 
and it is fitting, therefore, that the country should see 
that their memory is peri>etuated. And, if I may say so 
in passing, it seems to me particularly ax)propriate ,that 
the University should take the lead in this matter.^ For 
if there was one subject .more than any other with which 
the late Sir Gooroo Dass Baiiei^’ee was identified, I should 
say it was the subject of the educational development 
of this country. A brilliant scholar himself, he took a 
keen interest and i^laycd a conspicuous part in the develop- 
ment of education in Bengal. He was the first Indian 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta. He was 
a member of the Indian Universities Commission in 1902. 
He was a man of extraordinary versatility. There ' is 
no need for me to refer to his fame as a lawyer which 
is widespread. He was, I believe, a fine ma,thematiQian, 
and as such naturally took a groat interest and w^as one 
of the prime movers in founding the Association for the 
Cultivation of Science in Calcutta. He was an ardent 
admirer of Bengalee literature, and he was a profound 
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student of the Hindu scriptures. He wus u man of wide 
sympathies himself. His own social views, T believe, were 
strictly orthodox, and he was naturally a keen supporter 
of the scheme for the Hindu University in Bencras. All 
these activities are examples of the tremendclus and 
abidinjr interest which he took in educational matters. He 
was one of those men to whom his country owes a deep 
debt of gratitude, and it is right and proper, therefore 
that his fellow countryinon, who mourn his loss, should take 
such steps as are appropriate ]icrmanently to mark their 
appreciation of his life and his (‘xample. I wull now call 
upon the Hon^blc the Vice-Chancellor to move a resolution. 

The Hon'hlc the ViccxrChancclIor This is a 
special meeting of the Senate called at the recpiest of 
many influential members of the Senate, and, as you are 
all aware, it is for the purpose of placing on record our 
deep sense of the loss sustained by the University by the 
death of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, and to consider w^hat 
steps should be taken to perpetuate his memory. The 
r(*solution which I have the honour to propose is as follows 

“That the Senate place on reeord its deep sense of 
the great loss which the University has sustained through 
the death of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, who w\as a Fellow 
of the University for 40 years and Vice-Chancellor for 
three years from 1890 to 1892.” 

It was suggested that His Excellency the Viceroy 
should be invited to preside at this meeting. His Ex- 
cellency, owing to his numerous engagements, was not 
able to accede to our request, but ho intimated tliat the 
l)roposal had his w^armest support. 
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Gentlemen, we are much indebted to His Excellency 
the Rector for presiding on this occasion. The fact of 
liis being here on such an occasion as this is another 
instance of the great interest which he takes in all matters 
connected with the University. 

Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee was so well-known to you 
all, his character, his high ideals and his unflagging zeal 
in connection with University aflairs were so much appre- 
ciated by you all, that it seems to me it would be supper- 
fluous to dwell upon them at any length. “To guard a 
title that was rich before, to gild refined gold is wasteful 
and ridiculous excess.^' At the same time it is only fit 
and proper, and it is my desire that we should express 
our most sincere and whole-hearted sorrow at the death 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee and the loss which we have 
sustained. That the University has sustained a very 
great loss no one can doubt. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee 
was not only, as His Excellency has mentioned, a very 
great scholar but he was also a man of large experience 
and practical knowledge, and his intimate and close 
connection with the aflairs of the University rendered 
him a councillor of much weight and wisdom. There will 
be in the near future questions coming up for consideration 
which will present many difiiculties, as for instance, the 
re-organisation of the University and other matters which 
must arise out of the University Commission's report, 
and it is indeed much to be regretted that we shall not 
have the benefit of the wise and sound counsel which we 
should have obtained from Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. 
Let us, therefore, endeavour to follow the example which 
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he has set and to approach these questions which must 
come before us very shortly, in the spirit, which he would 
undoubtedly have approved, vi%^ earnestness, good will 
and moderation. 

I do not intend to say anything about the second 
part of the requisition, because that will form the subject 
of a separate resolution. I therefore, beg to move that 
the Senate place on record its deep sense of the great 
loss whicli the University has sustained through the death 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, who was a Fellow of the 
University for forty years and Vice-Chancellor for three 
years from 1890 to 1892, and that a copy of the resolution 
be sent to the head of the family of which the late Sir 
Gooroo Dass Banerjee was such a distinguished ornament. 

Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee : A feeling of indescrib- 
able sadness comes upon me as I rise to second the 
resolution which has been moved by the Hon^ble the 
Vice-Chancellor. My memory takes me back thirty years 
to the day when I first came to this University as a young 
member of the Senate? and found the Hon^ble Mr. Justice 
Gooroo Dass Banerjee, as he then was, one of the foremost 
leaders amongst a galaxy of brilliant men all of whom 
save one, have now departed. The sole survivor is Sir 
Rashbehary Ghose, who has expressed his regret at his 
unavoidable absence this evening. Even at that stage 
of the career in this University of Sir Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee, his work was distinguished by the zeal and 
devotion which have never >een surpassed and hardly, 
if ever, equalled in our annals. Shortly afterwards he 
was appointed the first Indian Vice-Chancellor of this 
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University, and during a period of three years he discharg- 
ed his duties in a very diiBcult position with consummate 
ability, tact and judgment Since his retirement 25 years 
ago, he most sedulously helped us in our work in its 
various departments, and no demand that we made upon 
him was ever declined as too exacting. At the age of 
seventy he consented to be Dean of the Faculty of Law 
and performed his work with wonderful devotion. Only 
last year he consented to examine an elaborate thesis 
presented for the degree of Doctor of Law, and during 
a few weeks before his death he prepared a paper for the 
examination for the degi^ee of Master of Law. 

He was a constant attendant at our meetings, but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that he graced this assembly 
by mere physical presence. As we all know be had, 
before he came to the meeting, carefully read every rele- 
vant paper and was armed with every information and 
argument which made him a formidable opponent and a 
powerful ally in debate. But the character of his work 
which impressed us most was his rectitude of purpose, bis 
unflinching adherence to what appeared to be, in his 
judgment, the best in the interests of the University, and 
no detractor, if indeed he has any detractor, will ever 
venture to suggest that in what be did he was animated 
by any feelings or motives other than the best interests 
of this University. Of him we may say without fear of 
challenge or question that in him India has lost one of 
the greatest of her sons, one who devoted all his best 
energies during a career of unexampled brilliance for the 
benefit of his fellowmen. His life was truly unselfish 
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and will be Rn example to generations to come. It grieves 
me to think that the chair which he occupied is vacant 
this evening, and that must be the feeling which animates 
every one here. 

Mr. G. Findlay Shirras I rise to support the 
resolution. We meet here today to fulfil a sad duty — to 
lament over the loss of one of our colleagues who since 
the Senate last met, has passed into the Great Beyond. 
Speaking as one who enjoyed his friendship on this Senate 
for nearly a decade, and speaking, too, as a Bengal man, 
I feel that our University has lost one of the ablest and 
biggest hearted of men. The memory of Sir Gooroo Das 
will over endear itself to all of us. His deep learning 
carried with that humility which is the true garb of the 
Scholar, his inflexible piety, his sage and kindly advice 
as the Nestor of the Senate, and the possession of a 
dominating sense of public duty were his outstanding 
qualities. As his Excellency the Viceroy pointed out 
the other day, he served the interests of the University 
with conspicuous efficiency and a zeal particularly his 
own. His influence on this Senate was nnassessable, and 
he realised that what India requires above everything else 
at the present time is more and better education, and 
that a modern Indian University must extend the teaching 
of commerce and technology in order to diyei’t th(‘ mass 
of its students more and more from purely literary pur- 
suits to a command over those processes of commerce, 
industry, and agriculture by which alone material prosperity 
can come to India. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjce came 
perhaps nearer than any Bengalee of his time to the ideal of 
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manhood which every Bengalee father would like to see 
his son attain. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, all present 
standing. 

The Hon'hic Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary. It 

is now my melancholy privilege to place before the 
Senate for acceptance a resolution that naturally follows 
the resolution which we have just adopted in solemn 
silence standing. No memorial that we could think of 
raising to perpetuate the memory of the late Sir Gooroo 
Dass Banerjee could be fitting in the larger sense for he 
by his life and character and by his teachings and example 
has left behind him a memorial all his own much more 
telling and effective than would be ever in our ])Owcr to 
secure. To those who were associated with him in the 
work here or in the larger world outside, the memory of 
his life will be always dear and sacred and the vacant 
chair to my right to which reference has already been 
made will, pointedly remind us of what we have lost. It 
will always remind us not merely of the gap that the loss 
has caused to the Senate, but of the greater gap in the 
community of which he was an ornament, guide and 
inspirator in a real and unconventional sense. And for 
those who were privileged to see how it is given to a 
good man and true to die bravely, calmly, almost cheerfully 
the remembrance of Sir Gooroo Basses last hours will 
be a memorial for all life. Simple life and high thoughts 
are mostly supposed to be people^s ideals, but to end his 
days in the way that was Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee^s 
high privilege was worthy of sage, liishi and ascetic indeed. 
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One of his death-bed sayings was “you will probably 
meet in Senate and speak of my having died full of years 
and full of honours ; but what does it signify ? I should 
like to see that ideal realised by my fellowmen for which 
I have lived and striven/^ If the memorial that we can 
raise in his honour be anywhere approaching the ideal 
and inspiring it, that alone would satisfy. It will be for 
the generations that come after us to take up the story 
of his life, and the greater story, I say deliberately, of 
his death inspired with the underlying thoughts that 
would go forth to the world, and the stories will be in- 
valuable as national assets as few stories of life and death 
have been. Yet in the conventional world in which we 
live, honour to his memory requires not merely idealistic 
memorial like this but some that we can raise in plaster, 
stone, or with the aid of paint, or with the aid of scholar- 
ships or medals or prizes, poor substitutes as they may 
be. From that point of view, it is my melancholy privilege 
to propose that suitable steps be taken for raising such 
a memorial as will cominend itself to those who will be 
charged with execution of the work. Mr. Findlay Shirras 
has referred to his great services in connection with the 
formation of the scheme of agricultural and industrial 
studies. Hindu of Hindus as he was, and a Brahmin of 
Brahmins, one devoted lifelong to the classical side of 
education and to the purely scientific side also, he saw 
late in life that along wtth that which the University so 
long stood for, the question with which he came to identify 
himself in connection with agricultural and industrial 
•studies must take its proper place. Whatever memorial 
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be raised ought to be worthy of the memory’ of the man 
and should if possible take the form of something perma- 
nent that would advance those studies with which ho 
identified himself during the last stages of his life. The 
last, but not the least of his attempts to help his University 
was as President of the Committee that advised the 
Senate on commercial and industrial studies, and with 
his aid we formulated the scheme that has been accepted 
by the Senate and has gone up to the Government of 
India and the University Commission for final decision. 

Those are however matters rather for those who will 
have the execution of the work. As His Excellenc>’ 
the Rector has pointed out it is in the fitness of things 
that the Senate of this University should take the first 
steps to give the lead to the educated community in trying 
to discharge their great obligation to the great deceased. 
I am sure the expression of feelings to-night in the Senate 
will be re-echoed all over the country’ and people will 
make efforts enabling us to raise a memorial which will 
be worthy of us if not him. 

The Hon'blc Mr. Wordsworth I wish to do litth^ 
more than second this resolution in a formal way. I could 
not hope, for all my appreciation, to add anything to tlu^ 
tributes that have been paid to the memory of our dead 
friend by those who have known him longer than I. I 
would however add one word of grateful appreciation on 
behalf of those who like myself, coming from another 
land to educational work in India, always found in him 
a kindly counsellor, a loyal friend and a ready helper. 

The motion w^as carried unanimously. 
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His Exceflcncy the Rector moved that a com- 
mittee consisting of the following gentlemen be appoint»ed 
to consider and report as to the form of the memorial 
and to take all necessary steps in connection therewith, 
seven members forming a quorum : — 

The HonTjle the Vice-Chancellor, Chairnian of. the 

Committee, 

The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. Wordsworth. 

Sir Rashbehary ghose, Kt, C.S.L, C.I.E. 

Mahamahopadhyay Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E. 

The Hon’ble Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I. 

The Hon^ble Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, Kt., C.I.E. 

The Hon^ble Babu Mahendranath Ray, C.I.E. 

The Hon^ble Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt. 

Principal Herambachandra Maitra. 

Dr. Suresprasad Sarbadhikari, C.I.E. 

Rai Chunilal Basu, Bahadur. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Syed Shams-ul Hilda. 

Sir Rajendranath Mookerjee, K.C.I.E. 

Mh G. Findlay Shirras. 

Rev. Dr. W. S. Urquhart 

The Hon^ble Dr. Abdulla-al-Mamun Suhrawardy. 

Babu Charuchandra Biswas, Honorary Secretary, 

ex-officio. 

The Registrar, Honorary Treasurer, ex-offido. 

The Hon'hle the Vice^ChanccMor seconded the 
motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Principal Herambachandra Maitra .-^Before this 
meeting comes to an end I feel that we owe it to ourselves 
to move a vote of thanks to His Excellency the Rector 
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for so graciously presiding at the meeting. I feel that 
I voice the sentiments of everyone present here when I 
say that we are deeply grateful to His Excellency for 
the very sympathetic and appreciative terms in which he 
referred to the services of our venerable departed country 
man. And I feel that he has rendered a service to the 
University by coming to lend the dignity of his presence 
at the meeting hall to perform this sacred duty. With these 
words I move a cordial vote of thanks to His Excellency 
the Rector and I am sure that it will be carried with 
acclamation. 

Dr. Dwarkanath Mitra I beg to second the 
motion for the vote of thanks to His Excellency the Rector, 
who, notwithstanding the numerous and responsible duties 
of his high and exalted office, has been able to find time 
to preside on this occasion in which every Indian is 
interested. We all entertain the greate*st respect for Sir 
Gooroo Dass Banerjee, and it is only in the fitness of 
things that His Excellency, as the Rector of the University, 
has been able to preside on this occasion when we are 
mourning the death of one who may be justly styled as 
an ideal University man whom everyone should strive to 
emulate and try to live the life that he lived. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

His Excellency the Rector Gentlemen, I beg to 
express my deep gratitude to you for passing this vote 
of thanks. I think it is indeed a privilege to be invited 
to attend a meeting of the Senate on an occasion of this 
kind. 



( 2 ) 

As announced in our last issue, the bust of the late 
Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee was unveiled in the Eastern 
Hall of the Senate House on Saturday, the 6th December, 
1924, by the Hon^ble Justice Sir Ewart Greaves, Vice- 
Chancellor, The ceremony took place before a well- 
attended meeting of Fellows of this University. Sir 
Nilrataii Sircar, on behalf of the Senate, requested Sir 
Ewart to unveil the bust and observed as follows : 

“It is my privilege to ask you on behalf of the members 
of this University to unveil the bust that has been installed 
here in order to perpetuate the memory of Sir Gooroo 
Dass Banerjee, We all know that no marble, or for the 
matter of that, no precious metal can adequately represent 
the departed saint whose loss we all mourn. But we, 
however, have faith in symbols and this piece of marble 
will be dear and sacred to our heart so long as it represents 
the features of Sir Gooroo Dass. Sir, to a nation nothing 
is so precious as the example of the lives of its great men. 
This little bust will not only recount to future generations 
tlie noble words and deeds of Sir Gooroo Dass, but will 
also inspire them with the spirit of his saintly life that 
was dedicated to the devoted service of God and man. 
You are, Sir, to-day in the forefront of those who are 
trying to realise the cultural ideal for which Sir Gooroo 
Dass lived and strove, and it is in the fitness of things 
that the task of unveiling his bust has been entrusted to 
you, which T earnestly invite you to do.^^ 
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The occasion was great and indeed solemn. It was 
the unveiling ceremony of the bust of one who was not 
only one of the best and greatest men of his generation 
but also the first Indian Vice-Chancellor of our University. 
Sir Ewart Greaves rose equal to the occasion and s])okc 
in terms which aie worthy of reiiroduction .* 

“Sir Nilratax and Genti.emex : It is only in 
accordance with the fitness of things that the unveiling of 
the bust of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjeo should take place 
in connection with a meeting of the Senate of this Univer- 
sity which he sensed so long and faithfully, of which he 
was such a distinguished oiTianicnt and whose Vice- 
Chancellor he was for three years, 1890-92. 

But I would desire to dwell for a few brief mom(*nts 
this afternoon not so much on his distinguished academic 
career, which is well known to you all who knew him 
longer and more intimately than I did, nor his distinguished 
career as a Judge of the High Court of Calcutta where 
his memory is recalled in the learned and lucid decisions, 
especially in matters of Hindu Law, which arc recorded 
in the Law Reports of that Couit and which I always 
read with tlic respect and attention which they demand as 
coming from one of his knowledge and attainments, but 
I would prefer to dwell on the man himself. 

All of us, I suppose, in the course of our lives, have 
met, from time to time, but I fear all too rarely, men and 
women who seem to stand out from their fellows as 
something apai*t from the ordinary — they are persons, not 
necessarily of profound learning or attainments but who 
impress themselves on their fellow men and on their 
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surroundings by the saintliness of their character and by 
the manner of tlieir life. We feel as we meet them that 
the world is better by their presence and richer by their 
example. They seem to exhalate from themselves a 
fragrance which comes like a refreshing breeze to a thirsty 
land. Consciously or unconsciously, we are better by their 
presence and uplifted by their example. 

They are to be met with in every country and in 
cvcr>" clime, they are not the especial products of any 
religion or of any civilization. As I stand here this 
afternoon my mind goes back to two such men whom I 
have known myself in my own country. One, an Oxford 
Tutor, whose name is not known to you, William Campion. 
Tlie other, who is probably known to you, at any rate by 
name, Henry Scott Holland, for many years a Canon of 
the Cathedral Clmrcli of St. PauFs in London and subse- 
quently, Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Oxford, And Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjcc seemed to 
me to be on<^ of such men. 

You cannot conceive of any action or thought of his 
as mean or petty, he was above and beyond such things — 
actuated only by the highest motives, exacting from him- 
self and from others the highest standards, and living 
always in the light of that religion which he cherished 
and loved so well. The world is better by their lives and 
poorer by their loss. 

In the dust of controversy, in the strivings for place 
and power, in tlu» searchings for material wealth, in the 
rush and hurry of these modem days, it is well that we 
should turn aside for a few brief moments this afternoon 
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to contemplate the memory of one who soared above sucii 
things, who was in the world but not of tlie world, and who 
strove always for what was best and highest, never actua- 
ted by personal motives and by thoughts of self but by 
his life and by his exainiile lifting others to the high plane 
on which he lived himself. 

I recall as I stand here that spare, ascetic figure who 
was so familiar within these walls, a man of remarkable 
character of pious and devoted life, and I feel proud that 
it should fall to my lot to-day as Viee-Chancellor of this 
University to unveil the bust which has b(‘en erected to 
his memory by his admirers and his friemds.^^ 

'fhe Calcutta Review, January 1925. 
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^fsi 3if«! 

I r^t*(? ^I?t8 

>l*Jt5 I ?l?«i1 «t^t3 f^fjl C^ 

^t5l ^^iC^It’IT I ’?l^51'?‘*q fe®15? I *1151 #l^si 

^ X 

f’lstc^ii I »IJI3 '«iPft»l ■« ‘Sft^: 

5I5H5 '5)t?'8 -2f>Hf ^f95l 

'8iF*rtJT ^f?C51R 8 C*tC^ ^f^Itsisi — '5:^ '»ltsi9l 

m C*lt9' ?t9lfg I nr? '5lt??1 

^t5T?I 81^% 'SC? 'SI1«[?, ?fq — ‘C'$t?tfil 5??, 

«t?‘l, b’Wf? ’fC?’ I 

c»itn ’Tst’ir^ ?5M? '2f?? *fti 5Ff9i:9i, ??ic»i 

?'8t??TJ« ^^51 ^'S' '2f^t? «(?? nsfilWH I 

'Sl'SS’t? f?r^5RB® ’It®! ??!»!? fitifsiR'S ?9 51^1? 

"?^?-?ff^'3i-’ir?nc?? iit fnct? 'sifnc?»t5(, ’ifnnc?? ?>tifi- 

^fnc'stfJi cn, matt's ni^? 

istf'Sff's ??, '5t?t? ?i?^1 

nF?1 ^ 1" 

(4j^ ^*t®irsFT ?t\?^c®w cn, '«iF?t»i ?ti? ®!?c?i 

'Blt’lsitnl «ICJt?r ?F<I1 ^twst 01?^ '5rtf^8 itw? »tic^ 

'®im ■ns’ill 1»rJt?tC?5t I W?i C?% ^»l1 «Rt?9?' I 
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siTili ^<tl 

sfi^!:^ csRl «it^«iT^ I «itJi?i1 f«i!:«ni 

ifff^F^, '®'5f^ 'Slt^t^l '*t5tc^ I f$f^ 

C^tR ^4 Str^sJtff S«1 I c^il S?1, f^fil 

feffIJl ; Jlt*lt3 ^t5J1li5 f?l^5 aitll f%fj? ^Ksls?) 

n?**? J>1 I f^fil fjilsift fesii?— 

<Fmg8 c«(i>ii(.sii«f Rl I ’sjm «ilf^ >i«t9 

m c^lt^ 4f^I»t all— 'jfsjll ^^l‘\ 

f»fC^ '5!lf>l?trf I 

• 4 ^ «=St< > 15 I't''s<’F!;Sf fs!^ 'm <j 9 

«ilsi1c^ 'SItCJH 

^faTl C^t«( 59, ^f9C955lt9 ^tsf ‘^C^si I 

'5tfft 9f^ 'Jt5t9 ’J[^R5*:(S1 ’JtfgC'S !\t ^tf9, '5tHflt9l 

'Sltsrfu 'Sl^;^^5l J(tT^1 I 'QfJftn 511^9 sfe «t«1 9if99l 

Cir 9 t^ 9 f 9 «fC 9 l^J| 5 ?t^— 5 l 1 , 'tRfU 9519 ^ 

9^tsiti:«f9 »I9W C99 9f59tC5 I «lW9 ?tarr9’?f9 

<91595 5^9(9 «f99i 

>9 f9«f9W9 95M9,, 99 '^ipiftn 9t9^l f99l9t’I9 9519019 
J!f5^ «lt9t9 »rN‘t«, 59 91^ ; '«9Flft9 9199 94l ’its 9^f991 
'silfSl «ra 5^9l1l91l9 1 '«1R19 9199 ^9 999-919199 9'® ff9 j 

<lf5t9l 11l5t9 »ifatC9 '»rtr99lC5*», «l5l9lt C9l9l 5^91 f99lC5si I 
ill5t9 ^l99 <HVlS 951951} '5lt9Wl9 9PR9t9 TO *l#r1 

9iai 9tf^C^ 1 '•Il99t?il JBflcSR, «t5l9 JR99 'S 'STW 
ff9 I »l9^9t9r9 9999 C991CT 5^® 91C9, ®l5l f®f9 91^1- 
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Trjbittes to his memory. 


ffCTi? I ^icsr W 31^ f«*l, ^t?1 f5!C“W 

^ 'srf^W^ I «lt«f C^I C?i^5C?4 '8JT»!S« 

trtu ^91 ^f^stfeew I f tai 

'srfiral PtsTf? i ’itf^ 

5it^, 3f$ ’if^a '«itf>i5tf5 \ 

il^rsfCSlf5S( JlfMfl 3^9 <2t^f9 '9«9!:*ltwai 

<ilf'99Tfe9|!i I 91^ ^[iianf^, f®fi7 c’Pts^ faaca #|3 

•2rf%?t«f jfl I yq ^<(1 tlaf jic? i 

■^tc^ ^3 <2ff%9tff asfac^s) I dl^i f?*? ^Iw'S fsfij 

Ji^fei Ji^tcaa 2t9il 'sit’f^'i 9sf<i9irfi:®':R I '5i'$:*t9 si9i«t at^ 

“2f«t9l* “9t« S|1 Jltutl ^ 3^ 3|1 C^t»»l9” 

^Ttfw nti apfawJi \ c^, •«?F«fT»i 

(Sftat s»i:«(T 5Ff?ic^J7 > 39 ? 

'5(5<2rtfn^ fesHI 

c^'3i7H awhtaifa aFtarasi Ji5f»ia#f5t3 
tfiasiS *tt^ ^faal, ^cafc»i 2iaii«fq 

3^19157 \ sl-sitCTa 353ta «?« '8 ^fsjarrsra 

m^ta Iprfa ^cafflana aatiaacaa catfa^® ^'sTa 

3«^l (n^ 33 a a^9j| 

3ia »r®t*t^ *Rt»ta f^a <2t^afe ’ijiata *fii 
a'Qlaatsi atal -ataa 3sfac9Ri 
cita 3171 caa«(ata a^tfaaftlt aatia '?'?la 

«sWai5 aFfatJR,— 



Tributes to his memory. 
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nft'jjR c^is *i3i ^c^rtnt«(m 

(flu iA, ft (fi5[ C‘2}ft'« I’' 

*l?t5JWt*tt«fTf^ mi ft'Stf ^*1 ^fticsin,— 

ct 5i^t?i ^ftiic^si, ^Tfi «itft ^ft i 

'9?p«rm ftwij I ^f^t?I « ipft! 

^^tcf, ^tl[t <13«I 1 tf5Ta lift's 'Sit^it?! 

nfiiR I fsft CT '511'^ iiTt, “^iifti '^ftc's 
♦rifsc^fi m I fsfii fic^iii i 'sig igrfts 

ftc^^ fl®! iil ; c>if fsft ^i^csi^} asi^l ’'t^aifscffiJi i 
ftii? ^»ll«(I<l‘t ft®i JilftST-'^ft^Cif^ ftft 

I %t?T^ ^SfJilft'sT ftw^ I 

■Sltftl JI^r58!’)s<IC«l -^pftcsft \ 

il9T*fft5 >raTf^ 

(.% '«iifsi 5i|9ri«ii smi ftp| ^ftc's -^wji ; ^^9 

^!f»|^ 1 *IC5 SI^IS ^MI5 Sftft 

Vi lilt ,— 'Bitft *i?i!:®it^?i'5 c'iPiii ^?aiftf c’l'^aca 

^HTi ftai Ji«w ’fftc^ wt ^Krc^ «iifti ‘ai’i’i 'saF?t»i' 
aftifll ^ftcs 6lt I fsft ca 

^ata C3W Wit I ^ftra giw'aa «tca 
*i^8i a*^->i^ffti:aa sifs aiail '5(ta4 *tft5f 

ftaic^ii I tifta ^c%'c« 'Biift awfffti ftc^i 

^'^’ica ft»a®iT®i «fi aftic^sj,— ' sjjji^i 
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TniBUTES TO HIS MEMORY. 


I 'simtw? c»!t6% r^r«^ 

CT ^t^l ^:i»n I C»lt W«I^ 

f^f<r35 w *f3it^ 

^tJll «(t?l I f^fil CTC»t?l CT^I fe9)i» I f%fi» '5iJi^«(tCT Rutc^— 
'sii^fc^ ntfs t 

'5i^:n? ®f: ’tfa *l5i«f5 ^f«ic?i^,— 

'SIW^ ^«t1 ^t't^t^ll «f!Hl1C?si ; 'SITfsj '5lt^ f^C-t? 
f?<r 1 ^s.4 Jit:«i<| c'^CT 

^t«fT5il cwc-t? 'siHtit c^’n ^5, 'sig ctfc-n? 

»t^C^CfS? I ^iit JjsiCf IRT^ 

^'5.*l« »lf»l'f^«l ^r^.wai,— aiFWf*! 

<ri|5 31^*1 ffcqjl, 3t«SC‘fiI «lTif< fSC*lJl, CTHi’1 

jrf'91 '2f«ftsr 5811 ^r63, f^fq cn^i fe«)R i #f$ti ^iRsisfs 
m\ 5^51C5 I ifw 59, ^C9 5ttC<FR^!t C’ltltCl' J|i:5 I 
tftis 31«K*I9 5lf%ff% ilfllCW It^ll ^feis 1 

^5t1l ■arfutl «it5 5f«i5t?i 

1 «• I'S.’ll ifm ’Tf^ cwf^l '«llf»IP5ff 1 

»15 l^>r®tC'5^ n\tU9^ 1 ^IPM 5'^*lil ’ICl S(tt I 

^1511 f^CltC’I *1311 '»It«f ^5t3 C»l15f <2j9Ft-( 

#111 f# 'ti <^ti{5 *lti irfiCTsi <i>i? 

JllfW ?«tl»llH 5^11 ^5l '515*1 
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2tfftwi» m n»t^ ci? i 

f^c*m I 

^CHfyt*ff*flt!l ’(5t«f«?l f55 <511^ 

'OKI ■>-3^1, >SC»t ^*f?lt^ '59^ I 

»y«1*ff% i(§f*H[ ^*tr^-5 IJ^C'5 sy1 ’tf?!!? 

»i?i’ft<t r^'srt?!? si5(‘‘(«?i >2r^tM, ®t:sisjyw CTK 

iiJi<Ciy Ji'st’iris ?it^ 

vm -sr^i ^ni5i “«yt«f f^ 

^yyiw •snjiiws >i»t*tr? nfciw 

I '®it9f >i^C5i >4 3y«tyj ^sJ 

^t5i ^rcjy^ I c‘f"t’j®T ^?i '*3yp*ff»y ^c«irrtnfi(Tr?i 

sift"i? Oiim c^ 'Sff^^iRa Jiff'S »i?fsil fscsR 

a’fta ^faai 

i ^i:«ta faaa, 'sitw ’ifta W^-^wtc^^ 

ficat^ai, wcia «i35*i w'sl, m ^’wil- 

*tlaTrt ><^Mcaa if^a’i'i^ca apf^al 

<<^15 'SjaTiy af^ai ^facscisi 1 ^<1 
fk3ia »itaa*i ^caiits^ 1 <5 c^^ *iw jii -wiipi 
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Teibutes to his memorv. 


CT, '«rtst?rl f53s ^5^ snrNt^ m®! 

'srf^^ I 

Bfgr ^ C5^ -sirf^^rl i f^'«f- 

^B5 f»wi 'St'Tfcq?! c<\ 
'Sft!??t»R, CT C5ll, CT ^srfc^^ '®t?t?l I 

^-^1 '®tt»T 5TfW5it?w':’r 

^f^i^TtlcsR C^, fwi( 'srffjiw, 
C^ C^9j "'^ r*l ^1^51 

f*W*rtw^ flc^ I f%fii c^ ^“ft? 

^5Jn m Sl^l'dl 

^ ®tRjrfc*i ^TC'fi I st 

«r(f^i:^ I 'sii® 

f^^fC’l, C'f'RTW 'S^tPT^ f53 ifit 

sif^cw I «iff^ ^f»(i c^, *fPi3j s 

si?<8, fjtw 

■^^*fc«f '5r5f>t<i 1 ^iiT^ '«^f% =f[^^i 

5?r®r5c®r <ifff%fi -^s f«t^T^ sit® i Ji'sf'fit 

«Jff¥^, ferftR 'Jt^<f '53®t’tf?RT?( ?Tfsst^ I ^1^ 

*r®t?i »r®t’rf^c*f ftst -sif^si 'srtt^ nsi 's c’ll^i^ifTs 

'®'!,*tc?i ?t®i’Tf% ^,r*ff 

*tt2 ■«Ff^C5H I >f5T^ 5I^t*l!:^ra '^IWW tfWI®! 

I 
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"^fSlcsR,— 

“«rrfjj csiT^c^r <iit ^tsh 'Sim ■’F%itw®rf3f i 

'srttJrt, 5'5t!i ■?F‘«n I 'swtPra 

-^of\ W{ ’#1=5 s -ft*! cwc^ =^f% ^ I 

=51!?^!^^?^ 'srfiTH ^ 

cif%.=5f# I f%f% =!pf^-!Ft5l ■^'f«rt?i- 

‘5rc‘i?iw ^3,^? fesiJi 5 'srw^ 31^ »r5 -psftsi 

5tC=5 >1315^ I =5icsir^^ =511^ '5J55<3f^ \ 

^T^l =■?% 3I^r<I 5^1 gf%=5tli? ^1 f¥ grf^RTtCfg, 

'5T^1 =5rtl3| 3(1 I C^t^ 313|1C^TO 

c^3i <m cell, ^t?l 3(1 1 ^Wc^, 

3rj(f3( ^s(?rl f^if ? fei "sf tf’Rl, '55*1^ 

f# 3rsrt3( c'f’tm ? ^f^?i ^sitcwpHii 5if^ w =?rrt^ 
C3fC*t5( '8 5T»t5 ^t^I ’3fi(5t513( ’3f^3rtl‘l ’TSt^ 

3i¥«i I ^1^5 #t^c3(=a 3rs(T!:®it53(l ^cai ^13^ 

^sTCiT^ ^twt53(1 =^fw$ ^ I %f5t5 C«F131 -^31:^^ 

g3ItWt53(l ^Ff?Rl1 C^ 311^1 3(15 gl I 5 »t*ff^ 5(rr*t5 C5 

55«I 5ftC^ 5ff55ttf5(, =5ll5t(:W5 ^(JTf^Sr^F ( 

‘S(tf*( 3(11! St’5t5 T<t1 5f915 I (i) 

31I^M5 Jp^tfWlH 55f‘t5C3F f^c»rf5tt5 ifgrsitif 

f3fC»R <S5t5ftW3( C5, ^515 ^-StC^ ^8(13151 ^5^ 31^5(15 Cl5 

'BfPIT 5^51? ’tf^«rfs( 1 

( ^ ) 5fC^ 315^3^1115 5'5'^^1 “#15C3(5 (?I5 5^55^ fW5C»R1 

5351*5 3((W 5V«— ^b-*! <3^ (shl I 




320 Tbjbutes to iiis jiemobv. 

JorMc?5 '5nf^ti?i 5f^«R 

^C9R — “'Sftf^ src^ ^ 3^ C^, '«rffR I 

jr«t^ ^1 JTt^ c*ff^ '5itJrr?i ^ "sfts c^t«f »r»t<i 

^«(i:^»tcjra SR, ^ ’srfPi^tff i 
'5tt^ *r®t9 f sr® f:? 

^^1 ^us ^5 ’'l^ I 

"Sitft 'S 31^. ’J5T'^:f‘r 

^!?«iTt*tf«(TTf I C^ -a, 8^1 I C^^‘Tm, 

fi^ I jj^jg ■^f^^ri ?taic3p 

atl f®f«3| I n^3i 

^ t^ 4^ ^35^9,7 >I5R[ ^<^T|if grfggl c^«i sitt® 

is^pgfii 5ii^5’3r?i«itg 3rff^ | 

■« ^t^t?i ^r® •5i*it3(t^‘t I 

<?r3^^ 3R( I '5iwc¥ '®R^1 ®rsi “SI®!! gfsifi i 

f®ft ^ti:Jrt*fi?iT% ’?Tft "^^l, 

®«ff5 fRifjR 3^ f^Tcfsi ■« cfc®i!?r?( 3ifi?i?i 3nfir?t ^?Rrt 
#f?f<i T5«fff^ c«ff?wttl, ®t?rt®i^r^c3F c?3i^i 
'srw^ «(t3|«tt i” 

3r^afsrf«i "ct, 

iSt5t1?1^'9 '«cl?i fwn «it?i«rt^ ^f^® 511 I 'St^tu 

gt3| I *|[gj»ttir 

«3i ^c35rTWt«(Tt? ii>?t»rai^ ws ®t«c®— ®t^ics 
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fgcff|q_f?)si| Cfff «lt393 CT »tf^ « SR[^ 

sic«iT ffsi, '5Ti?tr5 S1C5? I «rtf5[ 

's 5i5{Di:^3 Jitsi i 

'5iT’fiitc«fa c^f«i ?f, 'siwc^n^ ■sia'l '«itci a, =8^5 

’JiliC’P si?5l H^lcl C^fsiSTf®! 

^<^■5 1 Faculty of Arts 

f^f'SC^PC^^ >lJf^ Facultyit CT Jl«1 

^T5ti:^ C^“t iS’Plf 5^51^1 C«f«l1 t^Tfl®! I siKSSIfl 

Faculty?! 1 f»!‘Jf1-f^«tC?t?l 

cell ^n!5llf5C51i!. suite's Faculty?! tt?!ttWa 

i!t«ITl «% ^IC*! I Cart'S! H^lf^^F’t?! tt?!t^ 

^f?T?l1 Faculty of Arts ^il?! »l«f® fSC^IS!, ^t^?!! ^^t«ITt?l 
I f^, SIW fS, Faculty?! 

’l*r?tr^’li:!F C(ff«( ^1lt, ^t^tuts CTf*!?! wcq 

fW— f% ^ifj? f¥ ^t?ic«l ^tff?! atc?ir55lt9 5t?t- 

fst'isi I fif«c?f!:$?! fsi’^isc!??! Big jJtJf 

«t?8lft!!i f'tw, 5t«!, ’ITt*!^ !5f?l1 C'St^ •fill 1 
^!5t!:!5 fii: 'QM^siTt'® »TtC^^ ^»IJr CT, ^ft'l^C’tnt?! ’i‘t?l1 5t^t?l 
»f^I>lt«tTl ’r*lJ!j !F?!l ^^T! Bftf^, 

^^*l*ftC?l?! »lt?iTl >l«r^ Jl??IIt?! 'SlC’f'^ C^% ?t?l1 ^tC? I 

^?t?I Bfg ?ft«(t<lft ^\ ^^c®! f^9f'5tc^ <31^ 

^^t?l m\^ ?R 1 ^?IT?I f%^?I C?1 CK«1TW?I «t^ 
'®if^tc»j?i ^51 sjgffira %*i. «f«!icjr 'sic^tc^^ 
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Hit I ^15155 fnai ^ 

'©fH^lHlai SI?M9 

'$1?’??:^ (?I, H«T Jltc^ C’T 

’IftK Hi, ’IW C^% 

Hit I ^^1 H*FCH Faculty of Arts H»T, '5llHtCff?l ^f?l1 -t 
'2W1I ^itr itus *fti:?i h1 i (iit h5«iiii 
fn; '€!:iil5U1'9 hc*^?^ ch^ih hs«i1 ^^Mh h1 h* ftcsi— #151^ ’iw 
i^t^ 1 t^lu ^<1 fit's ^«(H ■StsIfiTl'® 
^tin, «ilHf?l C^*t HCH ’ft® CT, ^sl5 HH^ *lff5 '^"’fHlH stt'S- 
f5*1 I f®fH HlHl Hlit^^ltsf, C^IH 'Slf^i’^ltHII ^«t1 ^IteiH Hit, 
t®Tlf^ \^tl1 '2t^1<lT'5t^ 'SliSl^ HtHf^BffH® '«»fs)’5|ttHH 
;2t®Tt5t?l HfWH I CHt HHt? "Q^IH Hi'??! Wf^Ulff I 
ntip f^HK, CS^ 'S ^Hl CTHH ir?I'?Pia, ®1?r?( H5i'®t 
fl®! I CSHH C®HH '5I1?I C'«F1«tt? 

•flt^ I CStfs, i2tr^ "Slt^l 'ilSJlH '2}5tte 

®1tHt I ^*('5 ’ItHCH f®fH ’F’lnt ^H Hit I 

'QWPT ^CTIfflilJUl H?H« f^’^HHU?? ^lHltif?l fit^lHf‘t'^’1 
%51H I f®fH f^mltSH, 'IW?I '5i®1i;^ -silW WWI C^Tlf®;flH 
#(f1?1 ^1« 'SII'K CHsWm, C^W?, f^HH C^«tt? ? 31^*1 
5H5IH1H, ’?!lrH, H^tHU HCT HHiH ^T^^IU f®fH 
t^l5lt5H I «I11I ‘fl’fiS liitHt? #1^111 3fl5’1ft5*t'5t1l 
^W.% ^ 1 'tf5tU (AH' ^ 'sittH ’rfhPt^ -ST'itH ^ 

•^filC«l«, HCH ftt'Kl, >2(lf%?| ^’lCTl?lt H^H *ttH 

Hit I lilt cnt <?r«ii ?tw 



Tributes to ms memory. 
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^3/ 5? I fn; nrc^^ 

5TtC^«lta I fJlfQCase ^ 

Tatars'® ^^5i« f^fR ^fuc^ c^ic^^i c?sai fS’p 

f5ia*H5jat?l 5lca ^\ a^ai 'St^m i 

(St cwcnn (Stana R'a^-i,— fa* ^bs, fai fi<s— atf- 

■«tafa »iT?tcaT a^ai fa* ri, <s\ faaca facaenta 

^.w ’ifaa?. <4af!& *ti«n-»ifsif^ ^a i »tt«fl-afiif% 

as^a* a^«ian lU c«fc*ia ata^a f^'a'i a^al ^^a? iiia^ 
fa’afaaFfsia *j;3fts ca ^'sr '«iTt5i fafaaa: ftca, 'st^Tc^ 
cata*!! >2f5Ta a^al s^^a? ca, faf%l a^isiacaT a^«taia 

a^sfaffa fn^fl (um»i ^Ica, t^Tifa ^Rtaifaa 

iraaT »rfai-afar^ af^a* ^a i acafitaraita 
a^Tia *4^ a»ta 5f?«t asfaal a??fa a^t^r apfaal f^ai- 

f^w^i (4^11 fas, C'2fi^ a^caia waa^, <n a^ai ^cifcaf 

^Tcs^i? m af*ial ^ffT < 2 fart*t apfasiia i wna <4t 6a»^^Ta 

^laca 'it^la g^ta as'fataca' 5iat?ai "srfaai a^isfi^ i 
cwa a^sfa^Ta froaa ai^ai fji^raa, 'ir^ra 

'5itcai5al ai^^ a^aa'S ^a att i ^ca^ata aianfitaita 
( 2 if fis «ic;;iaf faaca #f 5 ta ’faia'f st^a afaai a'fac^j? i 
14 a?ai Jia^ffHfafa^ cala ^a, 

^facaR Rl I” 

'saata aitaa af^wR, “fBcaia 'sttaaa ^taarecRa 

<4^ a^ai afeic^ a^fa/ fsfR WRwlfafSr® 
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c^, Art Section'll ffC®! Jl1 '8 

^tc?! ill I CfCq^ll ?Tt'® fiflpl -8 

Technology Industrj^ fW ’ITS ^T5TS Ssf?!® ^tcs I 

Jl< f^:^C5 ^»lts fntts*f ^fsife SW I fsfil 

'5«PT ^1%®, fSSCSS 'QtPS fStSS^n "^tsSl 'Sl’^tSfCS 

C«ts 'SR^l SsfsiSr® sst^ SStS^l 1 fsss, tfQSI 

’Ts^cs’^ ^ f?c’Tt^ *11*1 ^fsst!;®5i I '*r?t«i cells 

^81 '^T^ Agriculture, Technology, Industry 2i^t^ ^SS 
fs <11^ fS 8 <1.^, f*l ’itt’FTS ’IlilSiC’T fsis^lfe^ ?tc® 
ef^stci I ^i?ts fsscs «.3it3i '5iw^ '^fjistc^ii — 

^ti?ts c»i\w, wt^i, c®8f fssts ssfssis 

«ltSWSf JTt^l fsss fsfil ^?S5li:^I— 

fSSS-'^Tt^ '5P5I5 ’?^'f’?l fsw^l 1 ''Ilfs >11^^19 '#f?TS 
site's? ^gi '^T5T? ?tfl ?i^ I fsfs '*f^t? ?? ''lists 
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'SfijT? c^csisl »r? ?iif?c»is \'’ 



News-papers and Journals. 

It is with a heavy heart and under a profound 
sense of loss that we liave to announce the death of 
Sir Gooroo Das Banerj<*e, which nj(‘lancholy event took 
place on Monday ni^ht at his residence in Bagh Bazar 
on the side* of the Ganges. All his life, he was a true 
Hindu, devoted to the principles and practice of his 
religion and he has died ]K*aeefuI]y, surrounded by the 
love and homage of his countrymen and with the con- 
sciousness of 1 laving lived a well-spent life. A great 
and good man has i)assed away — one whose vast learn- 
ing, splendid endownu'iits of head and heart, deep piety, 
purity of churact(*r and loftiness of aims and principles 
in life entitled him through generations yet unborn to 
the admiring gratitude of posterity. Though not born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth or any of the adven- 
titious circumstances tliat help a man in the world, he 
made his way by dint of merit and character to an 
exalted ])osition not only by occupying with dignity one 
of the highest offices open to an Indian but also in the 
esteem, regard and affection of his countrymen. Indeed 
it may truly be .said that he was the patriarch in our 
national life in Bengal. Not a public movement, good 
and true, but at once enli.sted his hearty sympathy and 
support. The development of education was the deep 
concern of his heart. At a time when the Calcutta 
University Commission is still sitting, it is interesting 
to recall the vigourous note of dissent which he wrote 
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as a member of the Indian Universities Commission in 
1902. The concluding’ words of his luminous note deserve 
seriously to be pondered over by iconoclastic educational 
reformers at the present moment. “\Yhile yielding to 
none in my appreciation of the necessity for raising tlu* 
standard of education and discipline, I have ventured 
to think that the solution arrived at is only a partial 
solution of the problem and that we should aim not 
only at raising the height but also at broadening the 
base of our educational fabric. And where I have differed 
from my learned coleagues, I have done so mainly with 
a view to secure that our educational system is so 
adjusted that while the gifted few shall receive the 
highest training, the bulk of the less gifted but earnest 
seekers after knowledge may have every facility afforded 
to them for deriving the benefits of high education.” 
Wise words these which deserve to be inscribed in 
letters of gold on the portals of tlie Education De[)art- 
ment, that is so anxious to raise the height at the 
expense of the base and make education available to 
the few. Had education been the luxury of the rich we 
doubt whether there would have been a Sir Gooroo Das 
Banerjee to guide his countrymen with his mellow wisdom 
and rich experience. He was the prince of graduates 
of the Calcutta University, having topped the list in 
all scholastic examinations. In the stern and relentless 
examination in practical life, he was also eminently 
successful and showed the strong and beautiful stuff* 
he was made of. Indeed, the word success is writ larger 
in his long and strenuous life. He was successful as 
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a lawyer, a judge, and educationist in the true sense 
of the term, a public man and a leader of his country- 
men. As a Vakil, he rose to the highest pinnacle of 
fame by liis profound knowledge of law and mastery 
of facts. Whether at Berhampore or in the Calcutta 
High Court, Dr. Gooroo Das Bancrjce represented all 
that was best and noblest in the legal profession. Of 
the Bench, he was literally an ornament, whose lucid 
and wellrcasoned exposition of law, specially of Hindu 
law, and uncompromising independence of character have 
earned for him an honoured position among the foremost 
judges in the land. He enjoyed in a pre-eminent measure 
the confidence of his colleagues, the Bar, the litigants 
and the ])ublic and all had the supreme faith that 
Mr. Justice Gooroo Das Bancrjec could never do a wrong. 
But though law was his vocation in life, the work of 
education was near to his heart and nothing gave him 
greater pleasure than to help in the progress of edu- 
cation in all its branches and the spread of sound 
educational ideas. He was the first Indian Vice-chancellor 
of the University and was for a long time an indefa- 
tigable member of the Senate, which profited so much by 
his counsels of wisdom. As a leader of the community 
he was, though the least self-assertive and ever disposed 
to place himself in the background, honoured and res- 
pected by all classes and sections of the public. His 
sage advice was eagerly sought for in connection with 
various progressive movements. He was assiduous in his 
exertions for the success of any cause calculated to 
benefit his countrymen iu any department of life. But 
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more than everythinj[y else, he was a man of the truest 
metal, possessing a sweet and lovable personality, a 
magnetic and winsome character, white as snow and 
jmrc as lily. When wc think of him, we cannot hel|> 
feeling how much learning, how much modest and un- 
assuming simplicity, how much piety and how imich 
patriotism have jiassed away witli him. d'hat voic(* 
which everybody was glad to hear is hushed in tiu' 
silence of death. But if to live in the iK^ai+s and 
memories of those w^e leave behind is not to die, Gooroo 
Das Banerjec is not dead. From his frail bark, th(‘ 
noble soul has winged its fligld. But he has left behind 
a shining example, of Iif(*^s work done with a Idgh 
sense of dut.v, which like a beacon-light, wnll continue 
to elevate and inspire his countrymen. He was a prince 
among men, — one of God^s elect, who sent all around 
the fragrance of a sw^eet and beautiful life and character. 
It will be long, long before the void which his death 
has caused, wnll be filled. As the ])oet has said, “he 
most lives who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 
besF^ and such a noble life was lived by Sir Gooroo 
Das Banerjec. He has been taken away from us at 
a critical moment when more than ever his wisdom 
and experience would have been of great help to the 
country. But so long as greatness of manhood and 
goodness of character are regarded as the assets of the 
world, Gooroo Das Banerjce will enjoy an immortality 
which is not given to all the sons of men, to whom 
his countrymen will turn, as to a venerable repository 
of sweetness and light, for inspiration and guidance. 
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May his soul rest in peace in tiie bosom of his Maker 
lie loved so well l 

The (Bengali 
4lh Tiecember, 1918, 


The death of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee causes a void 
in our public life which will not be easily filled up. He 
was a groat and good man and a learned and ui^right Judge. 
The story of his life is the story of triumph of an honest 
upright and brilliant career unblemished by a single dark 
spot either in public or private life, and of success resulting 
from the constant domination of higher over lower springs 
of action. He was not born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth ; he was verily a selfraadc man. Speaking humanly 
Sir Gooroo Dass stands at that point of equation in which 
tlic great conflicts of life neutralise with each other. 

It is said that he almost always carried a copy of tlic 
Gita in his pocket and true it is that there are few men 
in India at present whose lives have been more harmo- 
niously moulded by high principles. His public services 
and everything else i)ale before the one element in his 
character and that is his sweetness and firm faith in God. 

He was a Hindu of Hindus. He never wished to 
advertise himself and was of a very retiring disposition. 

Sir Gooroo Dass died at the ripe age of 74 leaving 
sons, grandsons and a very large circle of friends and 
admirers to mourn his loss. A short sketch of his life 
is reproduced elsewhere from the Presidency College 
magazine and we hope to publish a more detailed account 
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of his eventful and instructive life in our next. Meanwliilo 
the following: incidents in the last moments of his life 
will be read with profound interest and great profit. 

When the fatal disease with which Sir Gooroo Dass 
was attacked, took a serious turn, he realised that his end 
was near and signified liis wish to be taken to his house 
on the banks of the Ganges. It wfis during this period, 
he called his four sons and told them in the minutest 
details all that should be done from the moment he would 
die till the performance of his Sradh ceremony. He gave 
up taking any food for five or six days before lus death 
and lived upon drops of the sacred water of the Ganges. 
A few hours before his dcatli he asked his eldest son to 
read a chapter from the Bhagabat Gita, the constant 
companion and solace of his life. When it was finished 
he suddenly said “Cover up my eyes." The attendants 
thought that the gas light might have hurt his eyes and 
they therefore put it out. But he insisted on having his 
eyes covered up. When the attendants covered his eyes, 
he said thrice in a loud voice. “This is the last, — ‘Ei Shesh^ 
and then chanted the holy Gayatri Mantras. They were 
his last words and the great soul passed away. 

Mr. W. C. Wordsworth wrote the following letter 
to Sir Gooroo Dass on the 28th November : — 

Senate House. 

The 28th Nov. '18. 

“Dear Sir Gooroodas, — It is with deep regret that 
we have received the news of your illness. The Syndi- 
cate have requested me who am in the Chair to-day 
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to express the hope that we will soon get the news 
of your recovery. 

Yours Sincerely 
(Sd). W. C. Wordsworth. 

To the above Sir Gooroo Das sent the following 
marvellous reply on the 2nd December when he was 
to all intents and purposes a dead man : ^ 

214-2 Upper Chitpore Road 
Calcutta, the 2nd December, 1918, 

‘To THE HON’bLE the CHAIRMAN OF THE 

Syndicate of the University of 
Calcutta. 

“Dear Sir, — Many thanks for your kind letter of 
Nov. 28th 1918. I am indeed deeply grateful to you 
and your esteemed colleagues for that touching message 
of hope. 

“May the abundant Grace of my Maker and the 
overwhelming sympathy of ray fcllowmen which have so 
far sustained me during trial and tribulations continue 
to be vouchsafed to me in going through whatever has 
still to be faced. 

“With kindest remembrances and regards. 

I am 

Yours sincerely, 

• Gooroo Das Banerjee, 
per Haran Chandra Banerjee. 

P. S. Forgive me the employment of an amanuensis. 

He dictated tlie letter in the presence of his medical 
attendant, Dr. Suresh Prasad Sarvadikary, and the latter 
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was simply amazed at this performance ; this performance 
of one whose end was expected every moment. The 
letter will live in history. 

The Jimrila Bazar T^atrika. 

4th December, 1918, 


A Great link with the past has snapped asunder. 
The mind still refuses to think that dear old Sir Gooroo 
Dass Bancrjee, who was an institution in himself and 
combined in him the best that is in Western with the best 
that is in Eastern culture, is no more. The benignant, 
lovely soul passed quietly away on Monday night. 

Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee was a man of inany-gided 
activities. He was great as lawyer, great as a judge, great 
as an educationist, but he was, above everything else, a 
great Hindu. He was a Hindu of Hindus, who lived his 
life and died, a Hindu. Those who scofl’ may remain to 
pray. His remarkable life and character, indeed, furnish 
a wonderful object-lesson for all who have eyes to sec 
and ears to hear. Is the offering of daily prayers to your 
God according to the rites of your faith incomi>atible 
with being learned in the lore of the west ? In the super- 
cilious contempt they may dub Hindu rites a bundle of 
superstitions, but the fact how these were practised by 
some of the wisest and holiest of men remains to be 
explained. 

Sir Gooroo Dass was a Hindu of the old type, but 
Hinduism of the old type does not necessarily mean narrow- 
ness and bigotry. He was broad and catholic and liberal 
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in the best sense of those ejcpressions. His was not a mere 
life of abstraction, but a life of contemplation and action, 
of theory and practice, of duty and liberty moving in 
harmony with each other, the well-ordered life of the 
husband, the father, the patriarch, the citizen, the leader, 
ever unassuming but never failing in duty. While his life 
revealed undiminished faith in the retention of ancestral 
conventions of belief, he knitted the new into the old. In 
a word, lie lived wholeness of life, intellectual and moral 
and spiritual. 

His eminence as a lawyer won him the position of a 
High Court Judge and during the long period he sat on 
the bench of the premier Court in the land, he simply 
adorned it. His judgments were always clear and luminious 
and will live. His dissenting judgment in the Asansole 
Rape Case convicting the accused has become historic. 

As an educationist, his work as a Vice-Chancellor is 
known to many. Sir Gooroo Dass never played to the 
gallerj". His was no clap-trap speech or writing or action. 
Take his Note on the Rei)ort of the Dacca University 
Committee. It was really a case of the Teaching University 
rs the Residential University on which he adjudicated. 
He did not assume as a self-evident proposition which 
requires no proof, that a Residential University is in every 
way better than a Teaching University or cling to the 
extreme view that nothing good can come out of a Teaching 
University. He was of opinion that each of the two types 
of University life has its advantages and drawbacks and 
it is difficult to say, “which side preponderates.^^ A Resi- 
dential university, he observed was “more adapted for 
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physical and intellectual education^^ but at the same time 
not so well adapted for moral and religious education on 
which he laid so much stress. Why ? By reason of “that 
very excess of help, assurance of comfort and regularity 
of supervision, which are less helpful in training men for 
the rough world outside the college walls, where they have 
to be resourceful in emergency, to struggle patiently and 
cheerfully with adversity, and to accept the inevitable with 
calm resignation to a Will that is inscrutable and supreme.’^ 

We repeat. Sir Gooroo Dass died a Hindu. For a 
Hindu, no death can be more coveted than the death he 
died. Full of years and honours, surrounded by children 
and grand-children and great grand-children, with his 
country to mourn his loss — can death be more coveted ? 
The Greek maxim laid down that no one can be called 
happy till his life is closed. Judged by this test, his life 
may be truly called happy. 

Tears well up in our eyes as we write. But as Hindu 
we believe that Sir Gooroo Dass has gone to a far happier 
land than this mortal earth and though we will see him 
no more in the flesh, his sage counsel will guide his country- 
men from far on high. Verily, his name is not written 
in water. Far more enduring than brass or bronze or 
marble which may commemorate his services, is the rich 
legacy of character and example he has left to liis country- 
men. 

The old ties are being snapped asunder one by one. 
The lights go out. Dwarka Nath Mitter, Romesh Chandra 
Mitter, Chandra Madhav Ghose, W. C. Bonnerjee, Mano 
mohan Ghose are all gone to their rest and now follows 
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Gooroo Dass Banerjcc to “God, who is our homc.^^ 

As he drew his last breath on the banks of the holy 
Bhaghirathi^ his dying lips seemed to speak the last words : 

The inorrow^s noise 
Its anguish, hope and fear, 

Its empty joys, 

Of these I shall not hear 
Call me no more, I cannot come ; 

I^m gone to be at rest at home. 

Now let me rest. 

Hushed be my striving brain 
My beating breast ; 

Let me put off my pain, 

And feel mo sinking, sinking deep 
Into an abyss of sleep. 

May his great soul rest in peace ! 

^he Hindoo Patriot,, 
December 7, /9I8. 


“It is the irony of fate that Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee 
should bo gathered to his fathers at the present juncture. 
He was Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta UFniversity from 
1890 to 1892 and to the very end of life was a potent 
influence in its administration. His criticism of the report 
at the Calcutta University Commission would have been 
most valuable, for he was a profound scholar, an educationist 
of authority, an experienced judge and a staunch patriot 
Bengal would have mourned her loss at any time, but 
today her sorrow is poignant ; the guidance of one of 
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the wisest and best of her sons has been withdrawn when 
it was most needed. 

Capital, *DateJ Dec. 6, 1918, 


A Great Indian has just passed away in tlie person of 
Sir Gooroo Dass Bancrjec whose death on Monday nij^ht 
must have come as a shock to the public, for hardly any 
body had heard of his illness. The country is the poorer 
by his loss, for he was a true knight in every sphere in 
life. A more devoted and orthodox Hindu, a more pious 
man, a greater educationist, a sounder lawyer than the late 
Sir Gooroo Dass has seldom, if ever, been known. His 
life was unique and demonstrated, above everything else, 
that it is possible to combine plain living with high thinking 
and that no Indian need imbibe Western manners and 
customs at the sacrifice of his own, even when sitting on 
the High Court Bench. Fearlessly independent, both as 
a Judge and a publicist, the late Sir Gooroo Dass^ views 
on any matter of importance commanded high respect. 
His famous Note of Dissent, as a member of the Indian 
Universities^ Commission, is but one instance of his strength 
of character. He was a member of many public bodies 
and the University of Calcutta, of which he has been a 
Vice-Chancellor, will miss most keenly the sobriety and 
wisdom of his counsels. 

*Che ^ngUihmdiU 

Dtctmher 4, 1918, 
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The late Sir Gooroo Das Bancrjee may be said, 
without any exa^^geration, to have been the Grand Old 
Man of Bengal. Born 74 years ago in Karkuldanga, 
the same district in which he died, Sir Gooroo Das 
became a vakil, and was eventually promoted to tlie 
Bench of the Calcutta High Court, on which he sat 
from 1889 to 1903. While he was one of the most 
eminent jurists in India he took at least an equal inter- 
est in education, and besides publishing a number of 
works on this question, was a member of the Univer- 
sities Commission of 1902. Sir Gooroo Das was a most 
distinguished man, resjiected and admired by all ranks 
and races, and his appearance on great public occasions 
was always signalised by the remarkably precise and 
measured diction in which he never failed to express 
himself. He was knighted fourteen years ago, and held 
many honorific degrees. 

‘I7he Statesman, 
December 4. 19/6, 


The universal chorus of regret with which the tidings 
of the death of Sir Gooroo Dass Bancrjee was received in 
Bengal must meet an echo wherever there is any knowledge 
or appreciation of a life devoted to the disinterested 
pursuit of truth and virtue. Sincere and modest, benevo- 
lent and gentle, indifFercnt to ambition and the applause of 
the world, and wholly unselfish, all who knew him loved 
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him, and all who loved revered him. Imbued with tiie 
divine precepts of the Bhagarad Gita, throughout his life, 
indeed, ho was the most notable example that our time 
has produced of the masterful power of man^s sijiritual 
nature when at its highest to conquer in its warfare with 
earthly conditions. Born in poverty, bereaved of the 
loving care and affection of his father when only three 
years old, labouring ever afterwards under physical difficul- 
ties which would have converted nine men out of ten into 
aimless invalids, no one felt like him the pathos of the 
battle of life ; yet keenly as he felt it, he did not despair ; 
we find in him no complaining, no tedious arraignment of 
the scheme of things : his was a cheery, manly soul. It 
always acts as a moral tonic to be brought in contact with 
one who does not faintly trust the larger ho])e, but is con- 
fidently sure that in aiming at the highest we are doing 
the best for our best selves. A great moral force has 
imssed away in Sir Gooroo Dass, and the country is the 
poorer by his death, for men of his type area rare possession. 

Of his life as scholar, lawyer, judge and educationist 
we have already spoken at great lengtli in the pages of 
this Journal, and it would be snj)erfluous to reitrate what 
is matter of familiar knowledge. The occupations of his 
life after retirement are not germane to our subject. All 
we need say is that a man of his temperament who had 
maintained an open and receptive mind could suffer from 
no vacuity. He had always been alive to the movements 
of letters, of philosophical study and of theological argu- 
ment, and in his seclusion he enjoyed the priceless con- 
solations of literature and learning. But a man possessing 
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such keen intellectual interests could not be expected 
to remain inactive, and public (piestions affecting the well 
being of the country claimed his attention. A strong 
thinker, he had large and noble views of mankind, and 
a public measure was good or bad in his eyes solely by 
its tendency to make men nobler, greater, more virtuous 
or otherwise, and his voice was always raised on the side 
of truth and gcMierosity and true progress. His book 
call(‘d “A few tlioughts on Education^’ which he published 
soon after his retirement is warm with noble thought 
and generous feeling, and, in a small compass, is a 
courageous announcement of the matured results 
of ex[)erienc(‘d observation and conscientious reflection. 
It will repay careful perusal by all who arc interested 
in the cause of educational reform, and it is admirably 
adapted to facilitat(‘ tlic riglit solution of the various prob- 
lems which are receiN'iiig attention at the present moment. 
These questions i)rimarily and closely concern our public 
schools and the universities as agents in the formation 
of national character. He was also not unmindful of the 
claims of his mother-tongue, and he enriched the literature 
of his country by liis various contributions to religious and 
philosophical tliought. His religious faith must bo l(d‘t 
to an(»ther occasion and to worthier hands. But the fact 
must be mentioned that religion — the orthodox religion 
of his forefathers— was the essence, the savour, the motive 
power of his being. It was the predominant part of his 
life to which all else was subordinated. Holding such 
strong convictions as he did, the wonder is that he had 
such generous sentiments about those to whom his slab- 
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boleths meant nothing. This is what made his life so 
beautiful and such a blessing to all. Like all great men 
his interest in men and things*remained undimrned to the 
last. The last public function in which he took part was 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the Benares Hindu 
University. Not the princes in their resplendent robes, 
not the noble Lord who presided, but the thin little man 
with the snow of seventy-one wiriters on his person, who 
attracted all eyes in that immense assemblage of distin- 
guished men. What an example was there of s(‘lf-siibj liga- 
tion, of heroic endurance, of duties faithfully fulfilled ! 

He is dead. Felix opportnuitate mortis ! If ever 
the inevitable summons of death comes as a beneficence 
to a man it comes to him who answers it as Gooroo Dass 
did, full of years, but still enjoying the plenitude of every 
power. He has bequeathed to his country the memory of 
a life that was absolutely devoted, absolutely sincere, and 
of a character free from all taint of vanity, personal 
ambition, or self-seeking. Never was prominence achieved 
with less self-advertisement. Indeed he was too refined 
and modest to be pleased by notoriety. It is our lot to 
be living in an age when amid the fierce contentions of 
parties and principles many of us do not know where we 
are, so busy everywhere is the spirit of transition, so bewil- 
dering the revolution which seems to be changing the 
face of everything. But here was a man who knew where 
he was and who spoke with no uncertain voice. To him 
we may look for guidance in need, for fortitude in 
adversity and for the example of a life as high, sweet 
and brave as ever illuminated the history of any people. 
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Much MS we shall miss him, the occasion, however, is not 
one for absolute lamentation or despair, and we take our 
farewell of him not in a spirit of mournfniness but of 
hopefulness, saying with Lowell : “Tlic soil out of which 
such men as he arc made is good to be born on, good to 
live on, good to die for and to be buried inJ’ May he 
rest in peace ! 

Jlllahahad Laiv Journal, Jamtary 1919. 


It is with profound regret that we have to record the 
death of the late Sir Gooroo Dass Bancrjee, who besides 
being the distinguislual Indian that he was, was intimately 
connected with the Benares Hindu University from its 
very ince[)tion. Gifted with natural endowments of a high 
order he made his mark very early at the legid profession 
and rose to be a Judge of the High Court, on retirement 
from which he devoted himself entirely to public life. Next 
to Law, Education may be said to have claimed his most 
absorbing attention and as Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity and member of the Indian Uni\'ersities Commission 
of 1902, he rendered signal servuce in its cause, not to 
speak of the inspiration he furnished to the movement of 
the Hindu University, Sir .Gooroo Dass was a noble 
example of the finest type of Hindu culture ; with tlie deepest 
feelings of spiritual life and an absolutely unblemished 
record of personal character and achievement, he was a 
centre of stimulation to all people who came into contact 
with him. If ever it has been found possible in recent 
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decades for a person to realise the ancient Hindu ideal 
of plain living and high thinking, amidst all the complexi- 
ties of die social life of to-day, it may be said to have been 
accomplished in the case of Sir Gooroo Dass and his 
illustrious life should always serve as an inspiring example 
to our coimtrjmicn. We commend the si)irit of his life 
to the reverential attention of our readers, young and old. 

The Centtal Hindu Collette Magazine, 

January,* I st 1919, 
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^^*1 fi^i 1 'Q^FtfTJr f?c?p ^■^ ''?‘tffff^ 

I 'Stsf^c^ 'STf^sra ^§S1, >ft?i '5;55I, 

Jic^T'i 1 'Qipiftwg ffes 

'^^csi<i 5f5 fk^ j f’Pi istcaT^CJ^ ftfji ‘^twa ^t?i’ 

I »I^ <2tC5lT«s?, ^T«(T 

^^C5J 'SltfsM^lT fw»l I C'SrCJI^ 'srtfs*!?!! f^si I 

'51’fci? »l?tc«8 fl®! I 

'tr«1^ ^<1 C’PTSIS '5!tf%»RI 5»1 I 

>8 f5|^«ttt fe?ij» I '8^!ttCT<l C^^ m fl®! 1 

fsf^t 8^^ ^«ll I 

'^, WfT>l j 

'8*t5ttft CPi*|5lt3i f t^tC’F 

»l*(Tffii I a5t^t\% efacai?! f^^i i faPi 

JRat ?[CTf <) '«Rtf^8i ’tfai fe»m, *ltcai, nWg 

'Sirsf?!^ m\ ctR?( 1 2tf {? ^ ^?(tf5 I 
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Tkibutes to his mejioky. 


fsT?l^ i 

CifC«l?l f|si, 

^f?gif|CT5J ; 

®T^9 <2tC^T® 'S«-flW?I 'SIT^^CSf *!.« « 

W « 35^9fff®i -, f^if^ '« 

'siTfi'C’f ^t?rf^il ^ffc? 'S »lf^ 

Jl^tf?!^ ; ^rsrf^S ^TstS sittlt ^1^31 

jrQt^ ^«(r®!:?ia Ji^ ft?iT® i cffci^ fi?Fl-f^c^^cst, 

-s fulfil fjtc^?l SI^'? 

^tac^ fBa-ira^a ?» ; c^cia ft3i->i'5£t(rttfla faft <&w, 
nffea « m\ ffwn j aW^a a^raal fafJi 

aW^ita c^fcaa at^T <2ffslt5 asfaal ''si’iisirjif^c'ica’ ann^cai 
ntsia asfaal j 'iffta si5t=i ^ #tawa 'sitis'tB^I 

<ii^ cnrca'a ^aca a'sa sica i ftaf^faa c*tacaa 

jRfif, a'Tlf '^^F'ftcaa a5tJ» aw ^tf^a1 i 

wtfta ‘«i^t^»i3F’ I (fi w^«t5ij ^f?fa ’raatafta' 
'5[ta caffas atjpt^la ac^ ^\K a^c^i^ -si^r^ ?a Jrt i 
'sitaH^afa^Ta ^"niaffq ca^ atacaa afsfta am’^ 

f^^i I C‘ 2 tcaa aaiw faf^ faf^a aw^a^ a'lfaal atfaatflwa i 

'^ipwta «t®T«f'5t^a ar«RsaT^^^a ^ac^ 'siif 1 ;rf^ i 
atafiTa at®#tf% 'ttata «r?f%a faa'W fl^i i 

at«n^ ^.atc5f 'sitaal (aaaat^-s^ cafa^rf^i ’t^atfa^ afiiJft 
'Q call '^taTa ^bra^l i asa'atwa a'® 

"st*Rtfal’® at^tif®afKaF cafac® *tt^ al <aaa "afca^’ at«rf«Tl 



Tributes to iiis memory. 
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him I 

'?[ClfC»(^ «(’$, ’^WC*!^ 'SS, 

’^IHW fe^l, S|Sl, >I'v^l?l a «(I?I1, '^WC*!^ »ltf^I, '^OTW? 

isfc^isp ^f%w Tm f^®i, ^ I 

f^f*^ *lJl^|i:5 -f^^T6 f^'5}C^ afM i2tf^ 

^r?l?11 fi^'^T 'ST^T^ ’jsl I fafi-^^I- 

3® I Cff*ICatCS| 

I 

^i^f®ii iwA '5mi-^fsi2?i 5tr®i^(i ^5rT®iT^ m 
^%cm I ^nrT^?i c«i f^^T, stw*p 'aw 

fewjsr, r^fji sifiii:-!^ i in 

n^, ^ifjif^, Jit-siqii mu ^5!f®i:5 c*fr«t^ I 'aw«fTc®i<? 
«i9II«( '«jjfl;| C5[^ 'Sit® ’f ! ‘fl C“ltw CT51J( 

Cifw, ^Tf^'SI'SS I CW 'aW«f(C’t^ 

*(3 5?Tt ! CW 'iTWf^ 5f^C3i^ '^(fli:^ SIT^C^T '5(tf ^ « 

51 ? ^Cl, ’fCltt'W CWT^l 

'aw'ffwi '2t«tl 'SI5J51 WClil ? 5twf®ltl CW >11^ 'Sl^T'5»t3?, 

<(|R^9IT Jl^I^WClil 55CW JTlt— ^Rtcw 'Stt’lJltl 

mt, '*f5Tcw wfiit is m n\t ? 

4 citw *fri3i 1 t£( c«rrw 'sit^ii ’51*1 wfiw 1 fwi 

^Wff! 'i'tw 5tlT«5lWt%W — 



346 TillBUTES TO HIS MEMORY. 

5^T f%fiR <4 ’it^ ??£?■ 

'8 5t^5l f^5tcss? I — 4(^1‘?1 

■sFfaatffc^Ji, ?I5?|5?1»1 ^f^5iTf^C5iR j c’l^a, citiffsi (Stfr^ 

^WW ^t5l, ?C«f 

‘5|5ffiif?[taei 3^’ 'sfjii:^ srt^’tc® ^fsial fif<!T 

c^rc^ I n;-*? I f^fjj 

’“f't’^fc?! '5!^C'$3 I '4^ ’Ist^ C“ITC^ 

8^1 \ 


^T9fM<I 515R^?1 *JflIC?tt3i siC’ItTt’llJHt? 

'5lt<) i!tt I ’1^ 

'83^13 3im«l W? ^TM 

3sf35TJ55i I ^‘tn^ii, ’iiTBfe, =35 '«<f'‘ft>i >i®rw 

5^31, ^ 3if3 ’i^RT^ 3'f?i?ii, 

^^«f— 'St^%i:?ItC’f ^fF h3 at«fic«(?i 

>i;3R«f3fti:«i ^fRicsiJF I s)?i«i <51(3 

SI?)'! 3t^»lT^ 'St^ilfr C^tsi 31^*1 S|f39tClJl| *6, 

*nf^ ?ii I w siw, ’iwtcii ’^^twis^'i, ^^izm 
5|ti:?i?i c^i:9i3 sH^aptc^ ?lsi5i i >il«(^, 'Sipiftsi 

CT*ISI sital *rtf^?1 ?Ft^tt?ltfesii? C®si5^^ sitf^fll. 



TniiujTES TO ins MEMonv. 347 

’iiiSiiti:? I 

3it^*i I ^fi?t<i ^*17 

gt^'l '5lt5i<l1 Cfrr^ 5^lt ?5!:^ 5(1 I IffilJ 

51^51 f%f5? ftd 51 IW >4^; ^«1C^ «151-Jl«'1i;if5 

51<fn'fl^ f«f»i';?! '!Pr?151lflC515(,— ?Ttwn§<I ^5 

c5f*Rt5i 515115^551 ?tgif^c5i5| i R’Is f^fii 

5l^c5i '<'5 c"r^ ’fR 51T51 fs^ #l5i5i m7{ (fi?( 

«itr.5F I <3ii r.’ira sic’ira, ^®i (v^fia, Jisiisf f^ic^tsir*! 

5^51 (:51t«tr<l 51tilt?, ‘Jil'tl?! ^511^91 

m ^ifnt'i-Jlf^l!:^ 'SistSsiTCJl 6f^,5l f5{?ltC^5i | c£iV5l n^*) 

C^F 5lf?IC^ ’tica •? ^1^ C^F siPlllTCl ? ffl^ ^^CJl f5f51 ^45151 

«q'5F§1 ?!15 ^'■.1151 Hit '.T?1 C’rHCHl5C51^ ^CFIISfl ^71, ^1 

’ItFR 53 'il^§l F5,— 

C’ll’R r«F^ fs®! 5i1_Ji^ 

'iHTilil ! '«I5T«i^. f515B<Ftt51. 5i5^I551^C5«1T Ftm 33 

573H 3sf38fC151, 351 C«f36f33i ^3^^ 

^«tC3 5J,31 C’llSl^HC^s '3tH 31^*1 Flf??! C?3 '315*^51 

3r3?(1 fsfsi ^-sfiC^T?*! 3fri5Kl51 I 313 
5133 ilf3C3 ’^tC3 ? 

C3 3tC?I iil3* f.'1 33ilt5t3 

3f3ra SI*? 51tl»1 ’5ft5l 5Ifi:F3 51tf5a1 Ft'S, 

CTt 5315153 3f35l, >i|5l-(il, fs-'il?! Ftsi 3S — 

C3T5CFIC3 ^’ll'#5iS(iq ^fsF?) Ft?11, 313 Risj^l ’|f^»n;:^3 
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Tributes to his memory. 


Sits Jitter?! ’^5t?I«l « 

?t9l '5)f%<jt^^ ■^Ffiilfltffcein 1 

f^^iTftr^srt’^li*! ^it^, ^*51 

'5itif4atF|i‘ts sift I f?*!” ffc«ii? J)1, 

c^rt^w ’fnpit):*i ■^fggt ca\cp c^mc-R? 

f^»rfC5) I C^t »I^^!C9?l %:» f^fR 

31^*1 '«If5T?r ’^‘1 ’T^TTS C^ ^FCXf^ 

■sltStRI^ 3r«ttsif3i ’tf??!?! 3tC<I5R JIT| I \ 

f%fji ’liR f5W5^ I fRsjf^'s ■'Jr?r?t ef^ca 

5F5!i:W5 '5IfC<lt’f <1Tf«C5T W1 I aHR Jlt^ 

<J«1TH? ^f%4l '5it?l CSfF^ 3Rt? I JItFl CFfsi 

^1 '5it?i fsif^c^ *rt, CT '5!i«f’< '5it^ ’t^fn ’(f^ia ®’sr?itf%g 
f5|»ltta1 f«reit5« «it^ 511 I '5)C«tt»F*TS^, 

'sint’lft^: ^?I5 'BiJitJifg w 

*trt^ ^1— Tsit^ ctrf«i3 5il 1 ^tf 5 -stft’t, 

f»|5nrf1^ 'srt^ fR^rf^ta 1 

3f<tta 3l«i "«rtf5! ?C®I 5F5ir9|Tf 5|W I” '®?P?fC5I?J ^91 
'5|’^«8t ’fif I ‘fl5I5» '51^5 ^ <S|tlI 

sn^ I >1111131 ^fsiw ^csifll^wcai '9^pffT»I ^»t»IC3 
fnf^aifwc®i5i I fis ji^^, c>i«(1 
'« Pi3tsi I c^ini arf^al 

'sit^aw afnal Jil Fi’tta 'srf ?:^ jii sit® ^raaiffcaiJi 1 

! f^fsi ^Ic®i5i, ^15 i5lc9i;i, ^I5ta isttiral 



Tributes to his memory. 
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‘Sttnftf w ^rsffsits at’5’1 

»1t» 1 

f?Ji l?^5l ?? SW') *ff5^t?l JJ^si 'iSt5l?r Jiftis 

jpsr^ 1 5iq(?in(«f 

^C»4'1f«ITrt '*f5l '5!C’I’F1 ^'S '%f^5I,— ■5I'!r5 ■fCSl ^cq ^C^«IT I 
^Wfqf«(T|?ir?cq« qffs, ^t^imifsRcq? 

>2ffq6W qf^^— qq^q ws q^ g'qi«i qfq- 

qtcqq qrji; f$fq ^qqtfi’P q^cq; qtq^ itsifscqq i 'stftq ^nq 
Bifq’jis cqq 5ifq fq^^trq— Bfqcas, qjq^Tcq, fqqifq, ^t5?!:‘i qqmq 
«it*f>^, aimqrq ^tqrq i qt<i, 's'!, qq-^’^^rr, ^q^tq, 
qq c^q q'fqq), cql»!cqTq fqqqwuq 'siTcqi^'t qsfqqi, 

flqsi qjspqfq q?t55 ’tfs't’s fq'qq-fqf®? €lqq 'sijffq^cq, 
srqi- 9 q;fq qfs^ 'sjfsqrqq f^qi qtcq gfqqi c?rcqq \ (£iqq 

^fq 'jf q^cq 9 inqq f'^ '^itq qi|q ? tuqq 'stqT, liiqq '5)^i?g 
liiqq 3wqT, '^ftf ’^iq fq* '^f^q f 

®q '^^qtq q'*T q^rt fq^? 3iqi-i fitqq i ??^i5^T 55c« 
cq-qq q?4iq qcq c«fqi ^tc^i fssiql qsfqqm— “^fqf, ftq ^’qcq 
qq;Ti ? f” f^fq ?^tfqqi t«q q^fqcqq “§’^q 

Sts^ qqittq w. '®in fq^ ^iwq ! ’iqq q'j.qq etqffl^jf 
«tfqqtq •sW-'t?! qtl, cq% qt^Tqfst q®fqcq 

sd^'-qq qf^cq qi i c’i'qq qtqiq i cfcqqi ^qi^q^ 
^tsTc?, ^iq cq'q ?” f^fq '®iTq'8 qq q«.qq siqift 

qsfqc^ qifqc^q, 'Stqtq fq^Jq^if® ’tifqc^q, fqra1« 3(!^q 
qjip*ftq fqqT^iq tf?"® qtcq qicq '®tqqq qtcqq i <Jiqq 
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Tributes to ms MEjtoRY. 


3^*1 ^T'D^ 'Slf? C^tJl I m 

^c«f CJit^itcs^ J^sicg '5i>it«(t<i*i 

’if ^ flcsi^ I f fJi»tc^ c'®5if!j-5t?i ’tRsR 

*tt^, «:tf ^^®1<ir»it55 ®T^n 5TIW- 

’’tff^TtC’t?! Cf *11 ’tlt^iT’I I 'f’lJl ^15? 

?tf«i?t1 ^tSf f f^lC^ <5 f^tCf CHf^ 5(lt I 5|^t?t% 

’Ic?) >i^f5 'ii3S5Ti:^'! 

f I c^sts^ 

C»lt i2t?ist*l ^f?;5l!fsfi15l 1 

CftsiOT 511^C<tT '^’Strtl, *1? ^ ^13 

Cftil C«ff^ JIT^ I 

^f^l C’l^, Jl1 ^1 ?IT^;!:^ Cftc^ ^t?! 

ill 1 "sitiltsi te/5igiffi2}fiT'f ^C=l»Tf'1i«ITfi:?l?I 

<il5[^ ^fsrf^t :gw'1 'Sit?! ^?( ^1 I ^tSf f ® 

ff«t1 iiw ’if^C'SCf I ^F'sf'fW^ '5!Ti:®lt5il1, f ^ 

f ^ infill <ilCf (£iC^ fl^llT ?t’lCT il'Sil 

SIR I ‘ilf fWCT lilf ^C5f R f «tT?l '5n^f% 'S f ^1 

ilt5 si1 I lasiil siiiR c*!l^ sill, “ItlSff f^W*) I «T’IT^1S| 

’If 5, ®5|^tR^ 'Silfif^ ’If’I f i|f rsi*s5l»iR DIRTS'! f 
siRtRf ’U'fra « R^fSItC^ri^ niH«1 
f f?)?ll fif?l5«(tR Brsifll RRil, fft 1% ?tf^I st^’l ^f?l5j 

f Rrs?— ff C»ltf f '5I1C1— C5tW?I 



Ti?iiu;ms to his memory. 351 

■Silci ? 'SI'SItt??! C^I '®ir^ 

ItBl C'l ^151^1 ’Itt 1 C^, 4 

^t->( »!1»1JI sHr^t^t E^il J^l, C^PlH '<9?pfft’TC^ 

'5tlt<I ^'8^ 

c?stJT^ cif«iTt5i 'sitsit?! “rrcf^, 

®!!5lt?I ^5ttCSi<l 3(f^si1 ■^-ii{ >(1 li) ftp 

^f?IC5I ! ^<IC5f tpjjtpsi^c^ C?! 

ffsi ^Tf’^C'^, «(3i«(t?ii ^t#l-’5rfr’t% ^fsi, 

C'l '^f'l «it'i s ^iftiw ill 511 : '51^ 'liliS'S C'l 'Plf^^l 

'?ltc«1 1 5T?t‘l, ^C551— C'SISI^I ^1^1 ^tc*1n C^^, 

C^151W« 'fift'? '5lf% c^l^<11 nST 'PC’^H «ff?l1 

'ISTK '11^51 'll?T<I ’I'H’JT: >IB6r5C3|<I C5t51fC'« 51«t1 

?lf»i9l ^'I I ‘'^C3i 'i»;f^ r3l!:?5 si'il'lli WW'— ” 

C'STsilCtttI '5'il'F ’IflTtllsi^ <s^^^ C*! 

ni'Iif^®! ^III51®1C^ ^'5f-1 ^<i I '5I1W 'Il'Sfr^, 3!j^«l 
C^151TW?I 5lf^ ’lie?! 5lf??11 ^1C^ I 5[T# 

rl?! C'«lsi?l1 ’tf^® C^PtC? ^r^l^ll 'IlSil 

■sif^^tssi "sitsifcif^ 'il'Pt^ 2ff<i11 I f5l lt?1 C^fJTfW? 

C»fl'Ft’lC51t*fW?l '5I3 «1^1 511— fiR 511^ I 

;(15'P, •>‘1^ ^Sl^tH'l 5l5f<?i^1^ 'iOU Jlt^l I 


C51t51^T^ ?!lf3 ^StlH 5itU5 i!*r&t^ 5]S(n ^fq^t'at?! 

fsi^ 'Slt^lC*! ^51^ 'SISft'S*!!? 
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Tributes to his jiemohy. 


far»l?1CS ! 

#T5Ta 5l5t.2t^fS| I ^31 CT •*»1^ 

fisfij '2(^55 ^f55l CT ^f5T^ *if^ai6f5arl 

C^flCT C*!^ ^123? C»lt 

c*i? 5t«i 1 

153 ? SlTf ?|^wai ’rf33i ’^^35’^ *If|TfflC35^R 23J3 '®^«fIC’!3 

C»t3 *1lf<33tc>13 >1^511 5t«l I ^‘llWCf: ^'S^'ltftc^SfSIl 

#RT3 ^ ^’Tff 5»Tt I f53 '«S?pJffC33 31^ ?t3;t3I3 C’P^*! 

»ITf%3^ =^il1 I ?15rt®«I 8 ^K33 $iCq C<f53t3'l 5(13! I 3i^«lC3 
C^^?[ ntsi^ '»^31f3m«t5[313i 1 C*13 ®?(31t513 

51tC5ItBBf3«l 1 6f33i,— •51^?^ C»;3 ! C»(315itriC^ 

^'51^23T^‘lTf%3 3'?tlt1f® 313^' 3r«13l C^TS ’JSSC^ ’tli 3>f3C^ 
'SitW*! ■3fC3i1 I ^1^13 f53f2t3 8 »1553 I ft^l 

Wf 6tf^3l f«f3t3 '5!TCif»t 25^«1 I 335C<1 '®tf3C5i;i, ?ITti:33 

'Sitcsit^ ^f3( H], 'SITCSII f5(31^5l C«T831 253 I T^% 

ntjR! ’J'iS 5^ 15lf3'31 C3831 1 '5i^;*t3 ^5(313 

‘lilt 5ltW 5(^<2rf3 5113^1 *15 ^f’lC'S 5I?f35Tt1 f*l91ft3l 
C’R 1 5I3t’l‘tT3t5[ f«3 4>(51 nlfll #13*11331*1 33 ? ‘^Wt^ 

C3 f3C9J*1, 3 s 13K3S'S ^t3l ^3ritt'5 3tC3 *11 1 >4^ 3f«i|t3 W3 

C333 fe»1*1, «IT3 ’llt^ *11 I wt '®IW3 '^‘tffrs 

*J?PC33 3'3&l '«i:*t3 *Pf33l C»I3 *1131 3t3 ? 

t«3(if f33It3 3t3t8 '•IIBIWII *lf%*lt*i 



Tribui'es to his memory. 353 

a!^»i 'sitcfJi, fsfBsM ^fac?!, Ji^4«tC5i^ 

'«?F?fCn<I >2tf^ 5^1 Of f 

iisit®-s(’^-f*i^1-’^ift'5T-’?''.?% 

»l»tnfsif3C^ ^t?I f <«■$ 

51® ^CS ; fipii 60l35Jtt^5^ 

Bt^^TT 'S OlsiMV-ftC^si 5Fg^c:^ fsi:®! I Ol®I »t?tT^t:i, 

JI5F5I ^«(*lirs ^’1C®t?t , *131 C’llai 

<2l'?f® ?tli1, C“ICT WC®1?1 “ttfs C3FfC® 

CT 'sit’g? ^51 f^f535 Of ? 5iitc«i?i O^tc^ 

'®I5Fn:s! JlTt ; f^F^ '^•.‘ta Omc^ SIW ^9 C9, 

I ^fft9 50i3[5ikJi^ ^Oiatl sicji 

^9 ; ^’tr9 Of f 5ptt?l9 51^ C^ C9t9 ^0lC9 9 <a5R 'Q’:‘t9 

if® ^Wl*\ C«ttC5F9 »Iffl fss ^^119 f<F 9 'Q't’lOsil 

^tFt9 0l®It«J!:49 >1^9 11995 | 

95r9t^, ^S'CT ^•5ti^t9'l 


9tsrt^1 ^fsf 45F^ 9StW 9f^®1 I 9t^Mt9 

9^^5rOt ^CFf9 9Sfi? »IT9 'Qipiff^T 5f^t5fl0( lOcsR I 

9i9r»it'’.W!:i JiO(9®T9 ’iff 90^ C9fl«ira ®C9 ®tid 

FIt9 '89‘?ti7l f?5I t 05^9^*! 9f^ CWOtC® 5tS, ®C9 

*119 '«9'5ft9!:9' 1 ^lO’ Ol’fl 5t S, 15?ff9 

»lt« 95f^^ 5tg, ^ 9f9 ^J^JftCFra 5f9i:i!9 ^§f99‘1 
19 I BOS '1tC5 9O19I, C'ff59 SC'l 9tiT9 



354 Tbibctes to his hehory, 

fwl «ltc^ 1 'srtinji 

I 5JlspFit?( (Sfc^y^ '««'- 

?t!?RI CTts? 5fl 1fei 1 >I1<5 'S^FTf^r 

Sim is Ji^Jffi:? ^1 I ’W'Sf ^- 

Cttim if|51H 'Sjf^ m "S^ptftt’l?! SI"® '51^5 C^ 

;qt?rt^ ^51^ nw n III I ’^cw't- 

C2|^IF^ 'Sit? C^ ^it? 'Q^WIJII? I ^^tf$? 

isrf^ Iff? a'fF^ti:? c?iR 4"iT ^f? c?stif ?t9rt5f^ir5 

CifR Ift^ I ’ft»5t'®r ^56R^-1 srt® ?rf??t9 w**! (flilil 
?t!ff^ ?tsr3iti:tfi:“f 'sit? c^ i 's.s? 'si^c^ lij^F 
fe^if, 'Sit? ?'#siFt ijsf? lit? 'awm— ?tsr^l? <£tt 5^3fif 
nfk^ 'sifjf^ ?icn «t^«i ?sf?cq, ?t^f^ fs'^? fi^t? ^t? c?f1if 
•?ft?«i «lfr!F irl j ?t^f% niit^*rrif 'sifif?i<iT i 

-St'S '5IfifCt5‘l, ^?11 fsm?, (Tlf^ ?tt^ istt? Iftc? 

ir»l^t? ifii? ?t’t?t^ii:?, ■nsrt^i:? ifl? c'i'^'^1 ?ff??tc5if i 

^jv-ss IiIct? ^I5t?t?1 iitcif '?^?fl^t? sr[f?c?f5i- 

^1 ’ftti^ ift? 's^'tftif wn -si^'i ?fi:?ii I -stf^ ^»ii:? ^t5t? 

f^? ^ I 31^*1 3^311 ^? sitSR- 

’tisiif <!fti?!it 1 cif^ ftet 'sitw '5(is(ti:sf?— sisi5f 

m '®it?4 ^iftt3 ^ '»it«f ?ttm '«ttir4 1 

nft'>Ft3 irf3 '«?'frtif 

C'Stf’TC®^ Wl^ 'fl, ^1-4, iflil-iil, '« f^-il^l ’tft’ft? 

5/if <4?? (ZIUSTSF <2i<R ^rfil '»lft3ft? ^fRRI 



Tiiincms to his memory. 
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^b-v^» Itltcnf <9???^ -^fiiTf^l sTr^rft «rrw 

I ®1’ <TCtf 

^^?(1 i;?rr3 <iS(;^^ I ^b-n f^ 

'STf’f ^Pral s-?pt^^ ^<r? ■?F!:?j{ i 

%jr?i sicoit fs^ I 

vb-') b »;ltcnr 1%fJt 'jm 5’5T 1 bb-b-"! 

^T^TT’f’F ^ 1 ^<!,>t^ 

^-Jirfsl sfsf'f! ■SFf^r,^ 1 'iV7>o |tlt^ 

Itli’ff 

■»r^ 5TtW5|T^ I ^0 'W\ 

5T^c^l?:§!t ©rsr9f% ?iH;«?r ’ic’t 

^f^9l ^5t^{9 '539=?^ S1^91 I 

JHISI f^, «llf^i:<J iflJIJ? ’?f<5TTW9 

^9§1 C«1T^ (.‘f^ltC'S ’ItC?! ? ®r3?9^ sitc^l'S, 

*1t?I IJf «ft^ ^*9 '619119 siCSJ? Rtt ; ijtcij ^5t?i 

^'ST^ ^5l’I*l 49t C<f*ir5'59S9 9'C't 

flC^ISTl ^9t9 *IWT^ '5l9^9-3F!:si f^fi? 95 9tfv5}t'|9 i2t5t9S ■5f991 

'«T9'599 C’fV, ^ 
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cn 1 iS,-^ -5^?! «itfs| 

^^15 ftai c^»t ^5?1 f^5i ’5t^t<) 

‘^?I5® '<8^'?T*l ^Ci«ti’1Wt9 / 

*lff I lilt 

C«ff^'^ I "SiW?! C^*t JICJ? '«lfCf lii’Pfil "SitJlll^ 

«i1%^fif ^faC^si si^ 59 1” 'Q?p«ft»I ®C^?I 

'^‘tStt^l «fiiC^ 'SffilH 'C?f?FT«5l ^ir?9l t 

4^ 'SI^^TW «Ilf»l?11sj I ttC§ 'Slf’il^ 

(flip ^tftC5 <iIfr5P^fJI I ^I^TC^fa 0fil9lt>l 

'®<Ftff>l ^1\‘2ff$ C>1^ *f«l 5|5ri Jlt^i I 2t«t« 

^ifst •t^TT'SIT’t '5n^?1 I 

c>l^ CT C>i>5(T '2f*tt^ \fl 'Slimes 'f5llt5lf|«I, 

^t5ti!<2t«T^ -sifsaFsi nifa I 

CIW C^l 5tr5 <51151 ^f?I?ll 'SIIJIIC^ <11^15 ^?lf^5TC151, 

lU^HI 5i«(i1 '5llf^ 'S1F(fT»J ^f«15jff, '®<|i1 fsfil ^f5T?l 

f^51C51I 51C5r ^f»C^5i "'^tt’lfR 'SitHtC’P ^1^51191 

fifraCfJI !’' ^sfillll 5t5l 

I ^ C"?, ^f5t?I 515'?C^ C^t«11 

■sitK *|?(^ ♦tfiPlM ^?I1’ 15^1 '2{5s1?I 

^it^rtu I 

SR fl®l} 

Bf^ai S|15^ "51591 "51^91 f|91} ’1^<5 

s(^ 'srNi c’TTiR a\t #1*1 ?•( "ttlcira srwi f;^?r! 
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ff^i "srffq f^5i c^i’fr 

«',t« l ^5"® «t51 'SRtflf 

I C^RS ®t5I CffRc^ C’fc®! 

C^lf OTf«l(75 RRtg 5?( (7f|^ 

1 file's ^)®, ®!:^?i 51®, 

S)"® I M-^S 'siRtC^ C^ 5ffJi 

51^ T«Rs 5it^, 511 1 

^f3i®T5i, ®^i5it Jitnl 

w\ 'Sjtsil^ f?c^ f¥5ttin I 

(R *lfti”*ic'n fsicj^a ^ifsr c^ jini ^■s ^%i ^i^R5?i‘I 
^Rl?I filiH ’ff^'?, ^r^l 51C^ ; 51R ^®, f^srt^l C515I51 'Srf’^51 

®1^lC5ir 

*151, f5f^ 51^^ ttfSl \5lt5l 51 -?f?ic?f ’tiC’f 

^>11^1^51 1 C^Ff ^f^C® ’ttf?l® 511, f^f^ ^^1 ;£1^ CH 

^f®5lRC«1»I^fs^® 5IF15i®R, Rla 
Jfttl 

'SJTfsi ®iniB fW^F ^fF.T5 5F9(t 1 4 

^«il, ^f^T5ii 'QiptftJi Rir^?rfi;f5i, 

«ftc^ I 

5rt9rT%i 5ic«<T 5f^fc<t«Fi ^2ir^Ht«ft 

’t'tr, ^T^f?rl 5f?i3f c’fl^Rii 'SWR 5iH'^ 

2H5151R fe^5i 1 JiTil \wr’11«flfc^ 5iTin 

iflOfM 'Stfs ^'Sfl^*! 5Ff^HtCf5i I ^'W?! '*t*1t*l 

i ;i5 C’FCai '^IpvfR 5(C^?I J[fF^ Jf?l JJSJCK 
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CT t<I I 3ft? 

(TJCWtWpf'®, ^5)T? i2rs-!rm^ 
csrtft^c'ss? sd— (Tit »it? '5tt^r$t? 'Sip?i? ?ni:?F 
•?Ff<li::^, 'Sft^RTl C?r??tfw I >Tt? 'S^fTt^ S ^f5t? 

i2if% lans? fi®!, ?t?l ^?tt(f? 

??t Ut Sltf^ I 

'^f«(t? ?t?: c? 'sit'fc’f? m ?^3i <ji>!5 '5t5t 

g.^=IT Jfc*?? I C? 

511 5ii5#ta 5fac3i?i a'sta^iftats fasain 

aiart -asrac^Ji, ’SRI «Tf5[!n ?tc« i^a i ai^i ?5t5i, ^'ft? 
(£,?t »ii'!t^ ca^fiis aflc®i iit'!s}ffira?p^? asfac? 

’itca 511 1 fiiR r5ii;5 ai^Ka’aia^ift 5lc?i8 

'QipffR '«^c<ra >ir?a 5Ffac’®5i i (^) f<’JtarHfa asfa 

?al55iM ‘^ctf^ii Jisitcsi’a ’*Fi:a5i, f$fii 

C5»^c?a ^31 ?c*ifn’tRiiac-5Ft 

asfaatfesisi ! 

( ^ ) 5,# fijR Tfcaa agsi Jitat's,?!??'' ’ifs 

JI«t? fsic^ ^51 I 

When I first came to know that great man, he was still a member of the 
Vakil Bar 1 saw him raised to the Bench and practised betore him as an 
advocate all the years he was a fudge of the High Court and received much 
kindness at his hands. He retired, as soon as he attained the age of 60 
years, though he was as hale and hearty then as he ever was in his life but 
his conscience would not allow him to stay in office one day beyond the 
alotted limit, for he considered himself bound by the existing rules to 
resign. That was the man all over. 

It was my privilege to meet him now and then during the many years 
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Sl?'^ '5|fwft; tflfer ifTftil 

J^Cf, 'ssgfffC^ ^1^1 fifi? SIC^IT i 

CSlt’P ^C<I, 5tf1 

'ilK’F ;— f^'^f»l®t55», '5:«I5 f«i^ 

■gjs 5Itt ; 3l9f^5l^ 

« } siTJll f9C9l^ 9 9 l?t<J ’tC'^ 

j f<{fjl 91^19 « '5tf STl^Ct^M^ 

r<f^ '5ir«®-5til 

■5i<iJi^ ^\^ ; C^t ’^CWif^WCi?! *115® 

(Tit «(i;»l’*lcif9 JIWT8 '5?I?l<5,’t9l9‘l 

his life was spared after his retirement, in the course of many useful public 
functions all of which he made it a point to attend religiously. It was ever 
his motto to serve his fellowmcn and he lived and died, in the enjoyment of 
his countrymen's love and aflFection, their high regard and deep esteem. 
Bengal is sanctified by the memory of such a son. Brilliant student, erudite 
scholar, devoted educationist, able advocate, upright Judge, he was all that— 
and more. But I remember him bestr-and if I may reverently say so— love 
him best as the mild and pious Hindoo who, while endowed with the best 
western culture, rigidly adhered throughout his long life not merely to all the 
old Hindoo ideals but to all the Hindoo practices of religion. I cannot think 
of that frail little body without also recalling the facts that his mother's 
lightest wish was to him "law divine"— that rain or hail never prevented him from 
walking long distances every morning to wash himself in holy waters— that 
after a strenuous day in the heated atmosphere of Court a glass of Ganges 
water was all the refreshment he would allow himself. 

Coming from me whose whole life appears, so far as the outside public 
is concerned, to be one long challenge to orthodoxy, this will perhaps be a 
surprise to many of my countrymen. They will ascribe it probably to my 
subliminal Hindoo consciousness— the ineradicable longing for the ascetic's end 
as a fitting crown to an active life. It may be so. I will not deny it. But 
I explain it to myself somewhat dilTcreiitly. 
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5^T>i ^if? ^t3*l 

’^f?, '5!w<p *iar^^ "sicnifts 

fV^sn I 

CT»iJlT3i 5tf? J»1— 'STtfst '®It5l!? 

fflc»i<i '5ft«rji1 '5i^c<i?i *n«(r S3«tc< 

=t5!^fr?i<i J!Jitc??i t® 'fit fesl'ssic’p i;g5^d 

I” ( ^c*f^ 5^511^ «fC3f^ ) 

'stSRI '5iU^f?lCT<l C«fC*l? catena Si^ 

« fsa r«5 wc‘i^ 5;»i « ^Tf«i'$ 


I am one of those who refuse to renounce my Hindooism, however little room 
there may be for me personally in the Hindoo social organism. It dawned upon 
my mind quite early in life that Hindooism was large enough and broad enough to 
retain within its fold those who believed in God and those who rejected Him— both 
those who believed in '^One God and one alone" as well as those who worshipped 
the whole Pantheon of 33 crores. 

We do well to remember that for conduct in ordinary life which the law cannot 
reach/ there must be the further rule of religion for the vast majority of us. Forms 
of religion vary ^om age to age and from country to country and no one of them 
can be absolutely free from error. The average man must bear in mind that although 
observances may seem offensive and stories told about the Gods may seem incredi- 
hlc, yet as a rule of action a system which has been the growth of ages is infinitely 
more precious than any theory which he could think out for himself. He will 
know that his own mind,— that the mind of any single individual— is unequal to so 
vast a matter,— that it is of such immeasurable consequence to him to have his 
conduct wisely directed, that, although the body of his religion be mortal like his 
own, he must not allow it to be rudely meddled with— "He may think as he likes about 
the legends of Zeus and Hero but he must keep his thoughts to himself / a man who 
brings into contempt the creed of his country is the deepest of criminals, he deser' 
ves death, and nothing else." 

So said Plato— the wisest and gentlest of human lawgivers ; and so lived and 
died Oooroo Dass Banerjee, a man of precisely the same type as the great Greek 
philosopher. 
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-il^t (£lt »IS)T^ C^m ^<sfl 

flwst 1 

f^fsi siW ’!Pr«’9lfe51^ CT 
3T^‘l “«ifsi!W?l J15|^ iSff^sil ’??|f’f 

nm Pif«( Jisi'csf?! wT^p ^^5?^ r*ic^ srtfj^H 

^srrqi c<fc"i? ^sfr^Tf ’iir^t'ST^ 

«iwr3 ■« ’?«Tc^, si«i '®;cji^ fiB] | 

'S'ilTpIS 5lf?H5C3f^ CT f^P 'Si^f^j] 2j^1 'SftftOT 

2 if% ^ffT^ ^’P^iTfii reft %Xi^ nral \ ffetl- 
«(if^ 4t;— 

I 

'Blt’iait^ ?fPl ^f*1 ?C«1 ?C<t^ 

’fif’ic'SJi, *f3[«rtf^ c't fiic^ ’pf^?! ^iTfiiaiffcsiii, 

"sitsini r^i:»i? c’vt'st’fT, ^t^*t ■¥«ii 

St'S; ’faitrtfai m i!lT%ei ?«,»!? «ftf^C« *tfc? I 

1 for one cannot but feel the most respectful admiration for Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee's adherence to the age old practices which inculcated reverence for our 
eiorious past and forbade rude manipulation of hallowed forms. To me the most 
hopeful signs of the times are those which unmistakably point to a reconciliation 
between two opposing forces in our midst, inherited tendencies and acquired 
characteristics, as Lord Ronaldshay calls them. 

Gooroo Dass Banerfec, one of the earliest ‘"Master of Arts" of the Calcutta 
University, was one of the first to combine the scientific knowledge of the West 
with the profound learning and spiritual culture of the East. As such 1 make my 
profound obeisance to his sacred memory. 
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'sitfir ii's ^f^5l na ■Jhit’f 

^ir«l^t?l '5(Tsit<I ^fsi?1 ^Tf ^ I 

■jpt?*! 'Slt’lf^ CT "sit’fJiTg JlUtW 

W^Tft 'S '8 1" 

•Slew <aa'«n afqc^i, ^sii ar^T^ 

'S JTsiitwa f^i:al'|a«i ^insira 'sifata 

a««t fea’Jra^a ■« i 

f^ai ■■2r?isi ?a, -jq^- 

«itf5l (Scotsman) cn 51? >i??s 

Epic a'tcaia Ejiisode ' 9 f^a Jif?'® ^^ijfta, '5?* "sira liias'sfJt 
Itca^ sf^ai ji?;;?; af?atf?w^ ca Soplioclos 

121^^ Antigone 5f?caia ’^\ll t?Ta ^?il fl 5f?ai casTs? 
^tfe'51 fa Jirt 1 <£. a5?ii 'siifii c^rtacaa as«ti 

?[!:^ arfaaTf??!!? i fasi ’iw 

'sifaas^a c^')?i!:aa f^arc? i >> c’rta, ^>'=»«> i 

^af?a 53 stIt’tTaiTa i 

>ita '^a^tcJia 6^3i »fi<!jcaa fl^i i atf ftai 

"^>1 afftatciJi, ^tftcas^ wMt ^faal f?al f^atcfJii 
'5Jrttf?c?m a'tftal ct' 31, ^Wwa sicar -siCTcas^ >tta '©a'fftwa 5tsta 
^tarfa aifa:^ atai %a^i ^fftwa ca 'sit-t "»K 
a^r® ’tiftalflwai, cat '« af^a a^faal 

faatc^ i cata^car ca f®fa afaai ^aca ^^tar 
f?atcsa, ®tfi ^tatc?a ^tfaata aaa 'srtfaca ’ica—aaa »rWcTa 
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Ttwi 6f5« 

1 

istcats’s? I c»t Ji*i3 'sitsir^ Jirt j ct wr^s 

'srffsi ^tf«i ^1 1 '5iifs[ f<^ii I '^^ff'yi 

i2f®T^ C^!15I still — 

isrffrjl ^Tvtn fjftill 

cs^ C3fiIH ^r^'I-5 CW^’tTSlH stit'ff^— 335^51 

1 ^r5T%1 ‘Sffs ■ifT^i’=''19, tr^TCtf^t 

5f,T fl(!f^rs ’(.X<I I 

^tsl 3^f?lf:f5, ilTSl ^l«f:<i''l 

fs*? liC't?? C3t 5i^'^ I 

5f5cai?( ^Tsr?! ^',31-f^i^fi';® I 

'siTsrai ®TfiR ^r?r3 ^iiisf^ 'sr^ffj 

fst^l ■si’IIS! I fiPl 'SJCTC'^P Sii® SjlWiil 

sfaf-Jia i ftfji Jt^r^ifiT 

(TsT^iriP sni( fl®iT^i ’=^S1 

'tr^ cif3l c?5 siTt, ^‘^(31 ”^t-1 3?(:g 

1 Jit ^ttC3!Tctil «ttf 51T« 3ff5fT9 

Jflt 1 >isi?( ?tc^ ^ti?1 ’ffii^Ti'Jf 

f3'?5fl35 Jilt 1 "SltJI BTCT®i1Cil3 n«T 

^ftnl JPR ^sfj( CJit’fJf ’ifil'STl’f f'SfJl 3t8f5(f«- 

'«l5,«tW8 '»(r3 ii|3FrwW3 Sts'® (?I C^t«% -nif "slftiFfi 

^ 3X3*! JTft ! ’TSIH ^tfs^ 
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C^iTg^ Jrrt l '*f^ Tci 

(R c’tr^tc^^ sTs^ 

I '5[f%i(Ti? ■^«Rs #frR ’Tfc?; i 

’®i??it!:’'fi f%fj^ ?tf^ 

cbIi ■!Ff?i?;^i ’'ftc? cttFR ’fir? 

;5?t^ ^<1 •>Tf?3[ c^tf%: f<^< 

CT 'Slltsrr^p f^^*l 

Jf^ ^«t1 1 

’WR ^fTi’ITt^ "Ws?, 

C5J ■^<*ti W 5ftC35i5 ti)t 

^f^lT WJ1 5|^H I 5,^^, 'sif^^R!- 

Jffa »RTtf^5itt, ^<S* W «Rtf^«l 

^ «1TfSJTf«R I ’®«RS 

al«s«t #!C5R, “'srff^ 4«itcJi '®m c^«( -, »Piiw 
C5f^ m\^ fW’t5‘SRtf^% C'ff^US I 

lilt t% 'srf’t^Tctf?i f^:«F f^ 1 c^«( 3^ 

^fsift^ ^T9i, 'siif^ 

% nfft JTf^, ’tfr5i:9i ^ 5tc35 ’tfft’stsr i 

(ill 'srf^twtt t?«i 1 «JT^K?Rj 

f^sitpra ^31, c^tc^ 'srt^twfi sjl i 

^ ff»i ^Tn 

TFWm I ^ ^8f (?W ^«iaWt«*i 'tws f^t33f: . 'fiW^ 
^ s,^ 3 tc 5 1 "s^t^jRi «rr<'-^i (?i Pvm 
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%1 c«r ^tj?l '^rfsrrcif^ 

^’pa I f?[5ifi Jill 1 sif%a 

'sri'jfJt’P f^lwa »t%aiwa 'sit?!^ ®i^al ’ftfii— 
c^arsrfii i cn •(% c^c^a ^la^tt^ ^ ^ i 
sfrsi'f— c^FR ctf? ^faatc^s^, 

^fptwa »tf%!.a ^rai 

araaR ?a asfaal Ral ^aa"^ Tfaatci i ^ 

's 

^r*t1 arfi aifaafir, ^w-i, ^rra^a, aaiaii -^^Fafa ac=fn- 
•frattcaa ^aa "sfRrcaa "a^ca a^ta a^faai aaaaf^^ta 
^caa ^aa « caacas sfgi ?pf5r,a ■, 

^ac?®-aia fai 

ai^^i-afaacaa facaa '«ifai:a*iia 
a!S^ ^ana -f ataafaia fasi a^racaa 
‘sraai ( c^’a^p afaafi'® ) 
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Abused India Vindicated. 

( A paper read at the Grant Hall Ctah 
Berhampore in 1870 or 1871 ) 

Ociitlernon 

The subject with which I propose to occupy your 
time this eveuin^, possesses an importance which will 
fail not I hope to occupy your attention as well, 
notwithstanding the very imperfect treatment it will 
meet with in my hand. To vindicate India against 
the abuses lavishly heaped on her by friends and foes, 
by foreigners and natures, by the well-meaning through 
mistake or prejudice and the ill-meaning through malicOj 
is a task which reepures abilities of the highest order 
to accom])lish and at the same time is charming enough 
to tempt the meanest of her sons to undertake, and 
it is with these last that I rise to address you this 
eveming : — 

You are not to expect in this pap(‘r anything like 
a full and (daborate treatment of this important topic, 
and all that my abilities and the time at my disposal 
here and heretofore permit me to do is to give you 
a few points for discussion. Before proceeding further 
I must at the very outset clear up certain miscon- 
ceptions which stand in the way of a full and just 
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appreciation of the importance of my subject. There 
are three great questions that I have to answer, — First. 
Is India abused at all? Second. Can we vindicate her 
against these abuses ? And thirdly should we vindicate 
her at all or are there not circumstances which render 
such vindication useless or pernicious ? The answers to 
tlie first two questions will form the body of this paper ; 
and it is the objections implied in the third question 
that I call the misconceptions that must be cleared up 
at the outset. These objections or misconceptions may 
take various shapes but they can all be divided into 
two classes, one tending to shew that attempts to 
vindicate India now are directly pernicious, the other 
that they arc at least useless ; and of these we shall 
take up each in its turn. 

It may be said that India was lying for ages in a 
state of intellectual and moral toriior ; that only lately 
has she been, imder the benign influence of English 
education, calling up her almost dead enei^ies into play ; 
that to raise herself in the scale of nations she must 
forget her miserable past and borrow largely from the 
West, and that to facilitate this change she should be 
made to hate her past rather than to love it ; and 
that consequently to vindicate India now against abuses 
will be really a false step, an injudicious move backwards, 
an opposition to improvement; that in short to sound 
Indians praises now will be to sound the deathknell of 
her progress. Now admitting for the moment the truth 
of the premises in the argument I deny the truth of the 
conclusion that we should refrsdn from making attempts 
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to vindicate India. If India is unjustly abused, is it not 
one of the first duties of her sons to vindicate her? Do 
not truth and justice emphatically require us to do so ? 
And does not that West which we arc told to imitate, 
prominently show us the example that we should do 
justice regardless of consequences ? ‘The end sanctifies 
the means\ “Do evil that good may follow out of it,^^ are 
doctrines long exploded from codes of morals ; and if 
our adversaries seek to oppose us on these grounds, theirs 
and not ours will be really a move backwards. But 
further on a little deeper reflection we see that even the 
premises noted above are not true. I do not deny that 
we have improved and largely improved by our contact 
with the West, but I must emphatically deny that the 
introduction of further improvements from the West will 
bo facilitated by abusing our institutions. Already are we 
separated from the centres of western civilization by half 
the globe and by an immense difference in religion and 
manners and it will only tend to widen the breach if 
our western brethren and their injudicious imitators here 
take to abusing us unjustly. Take the case of two grown- 
up persons one of whom seeks to improve the other. Let 
the former tell the latter that he is a worthless creature 
and to improve himself he must imitate his more fortunate 
brother ; and you will see that wrath is kindled before 
admiration can be raised. Again let the same man tell 
his less fortunate companion that apart from merits or 
defects in his own character, there are excellences in the 
character of his improver which he can imitate with 
advantage and you will see that in this case he will 
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liavc paticiico enough to admire and imitate. And what 
is true for two grown-up men is ccjually true for two 
difl‘erent nations. 

But it may be said tliat if attemiits to vindicate India 
be not actually pernicious, still at any rate they arc 
useless. India’s past, it may be said, is not and ought not 
to be India’s future. Her sym]>athit‘s now ought to lie 
with the AVest and not with luu* own past. The new 
desires, feelings, and tastes which she has imbibed from 
her contact with the West will find but little gratification 
in her barren past. The Calcutta University graduate* 
of the nineteenth centui’y will b(' a miserabh^ and 
discontented courtier in the Court of Rama and Yudisthir. 
And consequently an attem])t to vindicate* India will be* 
at best but usc'less. Yes, if thorough oceidentalisation 
and nothing (‘Ise* be India’s future* then our ])r(‘S(‘nt attempt 
to vindi(;ate India is ns(*l(*8s and absurd. If India’s 
future, do not in the* name* of coimnon sense call it her 
glorious future, if I say hei’ unliappy future be a thorough 
denationalisation, if our future g(*ii(Tations are to improve 
India with gowns, c*oats, hats and pantaloons; if the tailor 
is to be the high |)riest in the inauguration ceremony of 
our improvement ; in short if the future Indian is to be 
the Englishman minus his colour unless the blush of 
sharm* comes to Ins aid to comi)l(*t(i tlie change* ; if all 
this be th(* consummation devoutly to be wished then I 
give up my present attempt as not only useless but 
hopeless. But if it is neither desirable nor possible that 
such should be India’s future, if India has a living 
nationality capable of resisting decomposition, of receiving 
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healtliy nutrition from contact with a jnorc vigorous 
civilization, tlicii our ])rescnt attempt is really useful for 
W(' must tluii see which of our institutions are really 
good and wherein w(^ are unjustly abused, and where we 
stand in need of improvement and where not. 

I Jiow proceed to exjdain my objects and rny plan. 

India is one of the happiest and at the same time 
most miserable countries in tlu^ world. She is blest by 
indulgent nature^ with all the blessings ever conferred on 
a country ; and is (‘iirsed by man with all the abuses 
ever heaped on a nation ; she has be(ai surrounded by 
natures with barriers mi all sides to k(‘ep her safe ; but 
she has been opiiressed by rough invaders who 
sword in hand sought to snatch from her the more 
valuabl(> of her treasures ; under natural influences 
disposing the mind to contemplation her sages have developed 
systems of religion and philosophy and her poets a 
]>octieal literature, which ought to command the admiration 
of the world, but Ikt religion has b(‘en abused by 
foreigners, as superstitious idolatry of th(‘ grossest 
character’, her philosophy as vain imagination, and her poetry 
as voluptuous obscenity. Greece and Italy are two 
countries which India resembles in many respects. All 
three can boast of ancient civilization, ancient philosophy, 
ancient poetry; and if from want of authentic records, 
India cannot boast of ancient military glory^ she can boast 
of one thing which neither Greece nor Rome had, — I mean 
a powerful ancient religion. But whilst her more fortunate 
rivals Greece and Rome arc now gratefully remembered 
even this honour is denied to India. And why ? Not 
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because India is inferior to Greece or Rome but because 
they, in whose hands Providence has now placed the 
bestowal of praise and blame, happen from geographical 
and political nearness to be better acquainted with 
Greece and Rome than with India. The countries of 
western Europe have for some time been the most 
powerful countries in the world ; their opinion has been 
equal to the opinion of the civilised world, and they 
have been studying for a long time the language and 
literature of Greece and Rome, whilst of Sanskrit and of 
her inexhaustible stores of knowledge they were until 
lately utterly ignorant and in the plenitude of power 
believing that their knowledge was coextensive with 
existing knowledge they declared that Indians past was 
void of any relieving feature. But now be it gratefully 
acknowledged in justice to our English rulers that under 
their auspices Sanskrit and her valuable stores are being 
studied by scholars like Jones and Colebrook and Wilson 
and MaxMuller and greater sympathy is being felt for 
the Hindus, their languages and their religion and 
manners. Thus has India been abused right and left 'in 
word and in action ; but for want of time I devote my 
attention only to the abuses in word that have been 
heaped on India. 

And here I must explain to you that I do not mean to 
defend and praise everything that is Indian or to attack 
and blame everything that is foreign. To do so I know 
will only be to create in us a most delicate sensibility 
that will ill adapt us to improve by social contact with 
others. My object is to guard against the opposite evil 
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of suffering or courting self-abuse, to deaden all our 
sensibility and to reduce us to animals of the pachydermata 
class inciirod to abuses and little feeling the effect there- 
of, losing all self-respect and having our be-all and end- 
all in a servile imitation of the West. This habit of 
servile imitation has been for some time the rank vice of 
the times and to oppose this is one of my cherished 
objects. I know that to improve ourselves we must 
borrow from others ; but, in this borrowing we must not 
imitate but must assimilate and adapt foreign things to 
our own circumstances. Habits and manners and 
institutions may be perfectly wholesome in the cold and 
misty weather of England but the sarhe may be positively 
injurious in the bright sunshine of India. And because 
we may require the importation of foreign things to 
improve ourselves it must never be thought that our own 
institutions are rotten at the core. Every country in the 
world can receive valuable instruction from every other 
and if Indhi can learn a great deal from England, surely 
England may learn a great deal from India. The truth 
is that our Indian manners, customs, habits, and 
institutions may in many instances stand in need of 
improvement, but taken all in all they are never so bad 
as to deserve abuse ; and if they have defects, these 
vanish in the midst of a multitude of, good qualities. 

cmi 

There is another object that we ought to have in 
view. You have all heard the story of the Lion and the 
Painter in which the lion seeing himself ignominously 
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represented by tlio painter exclaimed that the picture 
would have been very different had the lion been the 
painter. Now India has for a long time been painted by 
England, but painted with no predisposition to decorate. 
She has painted her in black colours and one cannot 
help exclaiming that the picture would have been very 
different had India been the i^ainter. P]ngland, we must 
thankfully acknowledge, has been sedulously careful to 
promote the future welfare of India, but she has been 
at no pains until lately through her Orientalists to 
show proper respect for her past and present. Differing 
widely in language, manners, customs, religion, from 
India and wanting in sympathy with Hindus from 
ignorance of the excellence of their institutions, Paigland 
finds superstition, ignorance, and folly in every Indian 
institution which differs from hers and which she does 
not understand. 

A poet says : — 

Vainly we think we honour merit th(‘n, 

When ourselves we praise in other men. 

But this vanity is a common vice witli us and we 
seldom bestow our praise on any thing that differs from us. 
We ought therefore for the mutual benefit of us 
subjects, and of our English rulers remove this 
misunderstanding in our rulers and in doing so we 
must praise our own institutions and the better to 
convince them, must blame theirs when these deserve 
blame. We do not in any way mean to be self- 
sufficient or to undervalue the benefits of Pmglish 
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education or to approve the educational policy recently 
advocated by our Government. Let England continue 
to instruct India ; that we desire and demand. Only 
let her understand her position. Let her not instruct 
India as a school mistress instructs her raw young 
pupils, mingling her instructions with rebukes and 
abuses. Let her teach India her Arts and Sciences in 
the same respectful and endearing spirit, in which a 
younger sister of the new school in a Hindu Zenana 
would teach her elder sister of the old school the arts 
of reading, writing and needlework which she has recently 
learnt from some benevolent Christian lady of the Zenana 
mission. There is yet a third object that I have in view. 
It is to enable us to profit better by the knowledge and 
experience of our ancestors than we arc hitherto doing. 
Indian institutions and practices originated from Indian 
necessities { except in some rare cases ) are expected to 
be better adapted to Indian society than foreign ones, 
if adopted without due modifications to suit the 
circumstances of the country. It is highly desirable 
therefore that our institutions and practices which prima 
facie appear to bo so well adapted to our own country 
should be closely examined in the light of modern science 
and their propriety or impropriety satisfactorily determined. 
Instead of doing this our educated young men and their 
instructors misled by the abuses heaped on everything 
that is Indian make easy work of the matter by crying 
down our institutions and practices as results of the 
superstition and ignorance which it will be unprofitable 
curiosity to inquire into. Take for instance the case of 
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medicine a science which, by the way, is rising to 
importance daily for the spread of epidemics. And here 
my profane tongue must speak with diffidence and under 
correction. It is an established fact that in complicated 
and chronic disorders English medicines generally fail 
here and our Indian medicines if resorted to effect 
wonderful cures. The study of native medicine is 
therefore a subject of the highest importance to our 
scientific medical men, but these instead of studying the 
subject, >ueld to the current abuses of the day and condemn 
Hindu medicine as a system of absurdities of the sanguine 
bilious and phlegmatic temperaments. 

Having stated some of my objects I must now 
explain to you my plan. I will notice the abuses, 
the unjust ones I mean, under five distinct heads namely 
physical, intellectual, moral, religious and social, noting 
at the same time such modes of vindication as occur 
to me. I adopt the above division not so much for its 
logical accuracy as for its practical convenience. 

To begin with the first head of our subject, the 
Hindoos especially the Bengalees are abused as being 
a very weak and effeminate race. And it is thence 
inferred that they are intellectually and momlly weak ; 
they are irresolute, cowardly and perfidious. 

Now in the first place I deny the universality of 
the cluirge that all the natives of India are physically 
weak. It is a notorious fact that the Sikhs and tlie 
Rajputs and the people of the North Westeni provinces 
are strong and brave races. Tlieir case is so clear as 
not to require much argument, in its favour. It is 
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against the Bengalees that the strongest case is sought 
to be made out. The expression rice-eating Bengalee is 
a common expression of contempt used as often by 
natives as by foreigners. Now here again I deny that 
the charge is wholly true. Although tlie Bengalees may 
not come quite up to the standard of some of the 
strongest races in iioint of jibysical stn^ngth yet they 
are far from being a worthless and decrepit race. There 
is a large section of tlic natives of Bengal consisting 
of our Mals, Paks, and Lathials who, from their 
profession arc required to be physically strong and who 
as regards their muscular development and strength are 
not much inferior to any other race. In the second 
place it is to be seem whether for this inferiority in 
strength the Bengalees or the Govenimcnt arc to blame. 
It is an estsiblishcd physiological truth that by proper 
regulation of food and systematic exercise, a sufficient 
degree of strength and mnsculai* develoiiment can be 
produced in any ordinary healthy constitution. And the 
few experiments made by gymnastic establishments on 
Bengalee youths prove that Bengal is no exception to 
the general rule. Why then do Bengalees bear the 
blame of being a weak and an effeminate race ? It is 
because they have no field open to them for any 
honourable exercise of physical strength. To train 
the body is hardly less troublesome, than to train the 
mind and very few will undergo all this trouble if it 
is to lead to nq- ultimate use. The only field for the 
honourable display of physical strength is the army 
and if oiu* Government will admit projierly qualified 
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natives of Bengal in the army it will give tlioiii a 
new impulse to invigorate and strengthen! their bodies 
at the same time that it will effect a great saving of 
expense in these days of financial deficit. And lastly 
it is to be seen how far the infen’cnice is tnie that 
because the Bengalees are physically weak, tliey are 
also wanting in mental and moral vigour. There is 
no doubt that liealth of body is necessar}- for the 
healthy exercise of the moiital and moral faculties ; 
but that strong muscles and hard bones and a hard 
neck and skull are needed to ensure a strong mind 
or that a large heart witli raiiid circulation full of well 
aerated blood, a big bloody lieart if you like, is needed 
for a good moral nature, is an assertion which th(» 
most thorough going materialists have not as yet 
advanced. The utmost that materialists say on the 
point is that the mind depends upon tlie brain and 
the configuration of the head, and the Bengalee has 
tlie same Caucasian head that the most enlightened 
European has. If the Bengalee is sometimes iiTesolutc 
it is not because, for want of a strong body he is 
wanting in thought and conscience, but because, 

“It is conscience that makes cowards of us all 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sickliod o^er mth the pale cast of thouglit.^^ 

And here I must notice prominently one 
important pliysical perfection in the Hindoo which 
is not to be found in any other nation ; I mean the 
perfection of the organs of speech. Whilst the most 
learned Englishman will pronounce Bengalee with an 
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awkwardness that will make the commonest Bengalee 
laugh, a Bengalee of ordinary acquirements will 
pronounce English as easily as an Englishman. To every 
nation is given the power of articulate utterance of some 
sound or other, and the Bengalee is alone given the privilege 
of pronouncing every sound. In tliis respect the 
Bengalee is the only cosmopolitan on earth. 

From the body pass we now to the mind. Under 
this head, w^e shall consider first Indians past 
intellectual progress, secondly her present intellectual 
progress. A time there was when Indians intellectual 
past was regarded as utterly barren. Not long ago 
Macaulay, when at the head of the Coiineil of Education, 
laid down the sw^ejiing dogma that Sanskrit literature 
had in it no bettor stores than superstitious rules of 
(expiation for imaginary impurities. AV’^hat rank pride 
and rank ignorance ! To condemn without knowing 
the literature of one of the most intelligent nations, 
a literature which exi^anded with the first dawning of 
civilisation on the earth, a literature which some of 
tlie greatest of intellects laboured to adorn ! Those 
days and sentiments arc now fast passing away and 
patient and painstaking European scholars have now 
amply atoned for Macaulay’s censures by their lavish 
and unanimous praises of the Sanskrit language and 
literature and there can be no greater refutation of 
Macaulay’s dogma than the fact that a new science, 
the science of language, ..owes its origin to the 
study of Sanskrit in Europe. Yet the current of 
abuse when once set "in is so hard to be checked ; 
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they are so ready to blame, so unwilling to praise, that 

even now Indians iiast literary greatness has only 

realised the first instalment of her dues. Still a great 
deal remains to be done. Only a short time ago, I 
heard an European professor of English literature afiirm 
that the Sanskrit language is a savage jargon full 

of jingling sounds. We hear it constantly said that 

Sanskrit literatiu*e beyond a few volumes of sweet 
( but not spirited ) poetry has nothing in it like 
what the Greek or the Ijatin literature has, nothing 
like what a civilised nation should have, nothing of 
science, notliing of politics and mere vain phantastic 
metaphysics. Now first as to Sanskrit poetry. I will 
not undertake a comparison of Sanskrit poetry with 
thatpf the Wes^. Abler and more competent judges 
have pronounced that our poetry is not inferior to 
that of the West. I will here make only one remark. 
The iiorti'aying of character is the highest art of 
the poet just as the portraying of countenance is 
the highest art of the painter. Now see if in 
Western poetry there are characters so perfectly 
delineated, so impressive and therefore so well known 
to the people as the leading characters in the Bamayana 
and the Mahabharat. As for science, no doubt Sanskrit 
is wanting in the physical sciences and the science 
of history. But these are sciences of modern origin. 
She has a full system of medicine, as much of 
Mathematics and Astronomy at least as was known to 
any ancient nation, a full system of Politics and Law, 
of Metaphysics and Logic. These are facts ; they 
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require not arguments but observation to prove them. 
Here there is only one argument to advance and 
that is “Read and you will know.^^ The reason why 
we doubt so much the worth of our poets and 
philosophers is because we hear very little of them 
in the literature of our English teachers who know 
nothing of them, whilst we hear so much of the 
philosophers and poets of Greece and Italy. 

And though it is admitted that India had none 
of the modem physical sciences, yet it must never be 
thought that the learned of ancient India were so 
utterly ignorant of scientific matters as to believe that 
the clouds descend in mountains to catch the Sal leaves 
or that Indra^s elephant sprouting forth water from 
his proboscis gives us rain. No ; her poet Kalidas in 
one place has sung : — 


and in another 




And these shhas contain* as much as we know 
of clouds and rain in the nineteenth century. 

If we revere the names of Homer and Virgil, of 
Aristotle and Ptolemy, of Hippocrates and Galileo it 
is because, we often hear of them : we should remember 
that in our much abused Sanskrit literature the names 
of Valmiki and Vyasa and Gautama and Bhaskara, 
Susruta and Charaka are no less bright names. 
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We now com^ to the present state of intellectual 
progress in India : — 

Under this head the charge most strongly brought 
is that the Hindu intellect is not fit to achieve any 
great thing, that it may be sharp but is not sound, 
that the imaginative element preponderates over the 
ratiocinative, that even the Bengalees, the most 
intelligent of the Hindoos, if they can learn things 
soon, they unlearn them as fast, and as a consequence 
of all this, they have not been able to do any great 
thing although the light of Western knowledge has 
shone on them for a long . time. Now admitting the 
effect that the Hindu intellect has not achieved any 
great things within the last fifty years for which 
English education has been introduced into the country, 
I emphatically deny the cause that there is anything 
wrong in the framework of the Hindu mind. It is 
one of those hasty inferences which is the result of 
that profusion of reasoning powers in the western 
mind in which we are found so much wanting. The 
truth is that our western brethren finding in the 
Hindoos a certain degree of intelligence which it was 
hopeless to deny and yet not wishing to accord to a 
people so inferior- to, because so different from them, 
the possession > of « any .high mental powers, construed 
the quality into a defect maintaiiiing that the precocious 
display of understanding in the Hindu lad is only 
the forerunner of a fast approaching intellectual 
decrepitude. No doubt circumstances combined to 
confirm this false inference, but it is not on thid; 
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account, the less a false inference. We do not quite 
understand how different nations may have different 
mental structures, because they differ in colour of their 
bodies. Whatever shape, plastic theory, being made 
to suit the wish of a proud race, may take on this 
point stubborn fact cannot be refuted by it. If the 
Hindoo intellect was an intellect of inferior abilities 
it could never have achieved those great literary 
undertakings which must ever be its boast. No, we 
see clearly that we must seek for the explanation 
elsewhere, as to why the Hindoos hare done nothing 
during the fifty years for which English education have 
been introduced here. During the long disorders of 
the Mahomedan reign the Hindoo intellect was obliged 
to absent itself in the school of science and when 
that disorder was gone, it found itself greatly in 
arrears which must be made up before it can fairly 
comjpcte with its rival intellect of the West This 
work of making up arrears has been commenced for 
the last half of a century ; but owing to needless 
difficulties thrown in its way, owing to the work having 
assumed an anti-national spirit it has failed to advance 
much during the earlier years of its progress. Had 
Western science begun to be taught without reproach 
to the Hindoo mind or Hindoo nationality, its study 
would have made far greater progress than what it 
h^is done. Besides, we must always bear in mind that 
we are all utilitarians. Notwithstanding the common 
enlightened cry to earn knowledge for its ovm^ sake, 
practical instances of such enlightened exertion are 
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veiy rare. No doubt the greatest intellects have 
always worked for their own pleasure, unmindful of 
other consequences, but with them we have very little 
to do just now. We have to account for the low 
average of intellectual progress in India. Generally 
speaking, we require some stimulus, some good results 
to follow from our troubles, to make ns work. In 
Ikigland a powerful stimulus is afforded by the tect 
that the student of science or literature there, is sure 
to find as much of woridly preferment as his acquirements 
may be fit for. In India the case is very different. 
Here the student is conscious of the disheartening truth 
that beyond a few prizes, scholarships and certificates, 
he is, generally to expect no greater facilities, that when he 
will enter the world he will be generally superseded by his 
more fortunate but not more able English fellow subjects; that 
if he gets any preferment he will nevertheless have the 
mortffication to see others who began the race with 
him outstripping him whilst he by irresistible &te 
will be tied down to the point from which he 
started. It is thus that the dawn of a brilliant 

career at school has a dim setting in the world ; 
it is thus that the shining student pines away as 

an obscure man ; and it is thus that the bold 

inference is drawn that the Hindu mind is liable 

to early decay and is unfit to grapple with the 
difficulties of the worid and is therefore not 
entrust^ with any responsible task. What invincible 
logic - is this, confbnndii^ Ae effect with the cause 
and the omise with the ^eet ? That the Hindu 
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intellect under proper surroundings is capable of 
continued progress can be easily seen from one 
instance, namely that of the legal profession. Here 
happily the profession is free, the practice of 
the profession leads to rank, honour, and wealth 
without the support of the Government ; and the 
State has laid open one of the highest posts in 
the land to distinguished members of the bar. And 
we accordingly find not in our own estimation, but 
according to the testimony of Sir Barnes Peacock 
who had no peculiar predilection for the Hindoos, 
that the average force of an argument advanced by 
the Native Bar of the Calcutta High Court does not 
&11 below tiiat of an argument advanced in 
Westminster Hall, and it is admitted by all the 
authorities that the appointment of natives of India 
to posts of honour has always been attended with 
success. What better proof need we to convince us 
tiiat the native intellect is all sound and is fit for 
work whereever it may work. I know it may be 
very plausibly said that the natives of India do 
not generally get preferments, because they do not 
deserve it; and we may be very gravely advised 
that we should first deserve and then desire ; nor 
do I myself at all approve of that drooping sinrit 
in our countrymen which check our own improvement ; 
but I cannot help. Our country is neither Plato’s 
B^ublic nor More’s Utopia ; our countrymen are 
mm and they may with equal gravity say to their 
advisers that hope deferred maketh the heart sick, 
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that they must plunge into water before they learn 
to swim ; that in short their improvement and their 
preferment must go together each aiding the other ; 
and that till that is done, in plain fact and not in 
theory, their general progress must needs be slow. 
And as for this matter of deserving or not none 
can be better aware than ourselves that our ablest 
men can bear no comparison with the ablest men 
in England. ; if England will send Airys, Herschells, 
and Whewells to teach us science ; Mills and Hamiltons 
to teach us philosophy ; Faradays and Carpenters to 
teach us Physics ; Mansfields and Broughams and Peels 
and Peacocks to sit in our coiuts, natives of India 
should cease to complain and should stand at a 
respectful distance and imitate and admire superior 
knowledge which as yet they have not got : but till 
then the natives of India may fairly claim that a 
laiger share of preferments than what they now have, 
their appointment to posts of honour and emoluments, 
ou^t to form a rule and not mere exceptions as 
hitherto it has been. I know that we ought not 
to depend on our Government entirely in such 
matters ; that we ou^t to thank our Government 
for what it has already done for ns ; that the nation 
ought to supply the stimulus for the progress of the 
national mind by fellowships and by establishing 
liteiary and scientific institutions. But this must be 
the work of time. In the meanwhile we mnet wait 
arid those vho abuse us with possessii^ imbecile 
intellects must also trait. Nor is it rig'ht to say as 
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yet that our Indian Universities, for lack of ability 
in its graduates, have produced no results. Compared 
with Oxford and Cambridge they are but of yesterday. 
Our graduates have had their B. A. degrees first 
conferred on them only recently. And it is riot 
fair to say that their intellect is passed child- 
bearing. 

Leaving the Hindoo intellect we come now to 
Hindoo morality. Here the abuse is still more bitter. 
Whilst our supposed intellectual faults though severely 
noticed produce in those who abuse us only a feeling 
of proud superiority over us, our supposed moral 
depravity must create in them sheer disgust It is a 
matter of the highest moment to us to see if we arte 
so bad as we are said to be. If we are then we should 
try our best to remove the reproach ; if we are not to 
contradict it 

We ara abused with being wanting in truth, honesty 
and integrity ; with being avaricious and perfidious ; 
in short with being void of the noble qualities . and 
generous feelings that ought to adorn a nation. Grave 
as these charges are they are based upon very slight 
grounds. A few proud Englishmen, prouder still with 
the recent and easy conquest of one of the richest 
countries in the East, devoid, for their ignorance, of 
all sympathy for us, came in contact with a few 
designing men who are found in all ages and countries 
Hnd taking them as types of native character dttew the 
inference so agreeable to their pride that the natives 
of India are a nation of liars and dishonest men. Hie 
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tongue of scandal once set in motion is seldom stopped. 
Succeeding Englishmen from the peculiarity of their 
position as adminstrator of the law or keepers of the 
peace necessarily came in contact with bad men in whom 
they found so many corroborations of the view that had 
been taken of Hindoo character. Speculation now became 
rife as to what could be the reason for this moral 
depravity. The fertile imagination of these speculators 
soon found out an adequate reason, in the long 
subjection of Hindoos to foreign rule which it was 
said had deprived them of every noble feeling, and thus, 
it was found a priori that Hindoo character must be such 
as it is found to be. To this conclusive induction, to 
this sublime logic ( O, shade of Bacon rest in peace ) 
Macaulay lent the aid of his powerful but often 
perverted rhetoric and thus have we got at no greater 
expense than that of our honour and integrity, an 
English picture of Hindoo character which our educated 
young men have so often before their view and which 
some have even impressed on their minds. These last 
if you complain, will say that offended self-pride, may 
grudge at the picture but it is universally true. Yes, 
let theirs be all the humility and modesty on earth'; 
my humble pride is overtaxed to see our national 
morality so grossly abused. Strange to say, our educated 
young men are so fax misled as gravely to declare on 
grave occasions that in a country like ours oral 
evidence is unreliable; that in a country like ours 
where peijuiy^ «nd forgery have only recently been 
put down, evid^ice is to be received with care, as if 
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tiiey themselves belonged to another country. These 
admissions by natives being self-condemning evidence, 
our adversaries make much of them. But these 
admissions instead of being considerate admissions of 
fact after due enquiry, are mere delusions and 
repetitions of what Norton and a few others have stud. 
Our English-knowing coimtrymen are complimented 
with being superior to other natives not only in 
knowledge but also in morality. This mixture of 
compliment and abuse makes the latter more dangerous 
for if is apt to induce a silence in those who ought 
to contradict our traducers. Better that we had never 
received aiiy compliment than that it should be mixed 
with such an abuse. 

If no foundations raise our rising name 
But the fallen mins of our country’s fame 
Teach us O Heavens to scorn the guilty bays 
Drive from our hearts the sordid lust of praise. 

We are told that English education has not only 
given ns useful knowledge which was unknown to us, 
but has taught us indispensable morals which we had 
not before. Now whilst we candidly and thankfully 
admit that English education has given us an insight 
into vast stores of literary, historical, and sdentific 
knowledge which we shall have to learn for years and 
years, by vdiich we are deriving inestimable benefits, I 
gravely question if it has given ns a single rule of 
sound morality which we or our forefathers in the 
days ef Manu had not. Let Europe boast of . her 
railways and telegraphs and machines and science. 
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It will ever be the boast of Asia to have given 
birth to all the religions and sublime morality of 

the world. But English education has on the other- 
hand produced some prominent bad effects in our 
morals. These are the vice of drinking and the 
habit of withholding private charity. Our educated 
young men, if they see a beggar of tolerably sound 
health at their door, will tell him that he does not 
deserve charity and will enter into a discussion 
with him as to the objects of charity and will 
tell him that he can work for himself and all 

this without any regard for his mental feelings and 
the yet more urgent bodily feeling of hunger. In 

England which is a manufacturing country possessing 
lots of workhouses all this may be very well ; 

but here we should not put to practice such 
theoretical knowledge yet. And what a strong contrast 
does this present, with oiu* genuine Hindoo notions 

and practice according to which private charity is 
never withheld so long as one has food for himself 
and according to which scarcity of private charity 

is only another name for famine. But all this 
will count for nothing ; even our virtues are 

slighted, because they are ours, because we are 
natives. Here we must pause for a while. Here we 
have cojne by a word to which we owe a duty. The 
word native in Anglo Indian language is fast' running 
to corruption. Instead of being expressive of one of 
the most endearing and ennobling of relations, the 
relation between the patriot and his country, it is 
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day by day coming to mean here all that is low, 
inferior and debasing. If a future Trench were to 
write on the study of Anglo-Indian words a few years 
hence he will in all probability place the word ^nativ^ 
in the same category with such words as leivdy villain 
pagmiy and heathen words which at first had quite 
an innocent meaning, but which in the course of time 
have degenerated in their signification. The truth is 
that European arts and European arms and European 
science are superior to ours ; of articles of manufacture 
in the majority of instances the “Bilati^^ is superior to 
the “Desi” ; thus the material splendour of Europe 
sheds a lustre on her morals and dazzled by this 
men fancy European morals brighter than the Indian. 
We are branded as being natives of our country ; but 
are not our traducers natives of their country or have 
they descended from heaven ? 

In the course of the above remarks we have 
noticed an argument of our adversaries that India 
having been subjected to foreign oppression for a long 
time must have necessarily lost all her honourable 
feelings. We must now examine this argument a little 
for if on this apriori ground, on this plea in bar our 
case be dismissed it is useless going into other 
points. The foreign rule spoken of is the Mahomedan 
rule from the eleventh to the eighteenth century of 
the Christian era. Now although the Mahomedan rule 
can bear no comparison with the English rule and 
although it was undoubtedly oppressive yet its 
oppression was not so interfering as to affect the 
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morality of the people. It had a very pernicious 
effect on intellectual progress for want of encourage- 
ment but it left unmolested the intercourse between 
man and man. Amidst tumults and hurricanes in the 
political atmosphere of a country, there is always a 
region of calm, the region of national morality, a region 
whose aspect is determined only by its own internal 
causes. An oppressive rule is never necessarily to lead 
to degeneracy in morals. 

Tmly does the poet sing : — 

How small, of all that human hearts endure 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure 

Let us then come to facts. Let us see if Hindoo 
morality is so bad as it is represented to be or if thc^ 
dark pictures are the exceptions and not the nile. To 
ascertain the character of a national morality we must 
look more to facts than to theories. So many and 
various arc the causes that affect moral phenomena that 
to deduce facts from theories will seldom lead us right. 
These facts, from the inscrutableness of the human 
heart must consist of the sayings and doings of men. 
What is often thought is often said and what is often 
said is often done. First then as to these sayings, in 
so far as they form an index to national morality, they 
are proverbs and rules of morality. Our Indian proverbs 
and niles of morality are characterised by a lofty tone 
of purity. Our proverbs : — ; 

swi 'sric’t ; ’lora cw ^ ^ 'srfc? } 
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; and many more, aU well known to you and known 
alike to males and females, to the young and the old, 
the learned and the unlearned, the high and the low, 
indicate a popular morality of a pure and dignified 
character. They contain in simple language the substance 
of all the morality in the sermon on the Mount. One 
of the earliest dohm with which our boys begin to 
read, 

contains nine-tenths of the ten commandments witii their 
amplifications in the sermon on the Mount. One of 
the earliest shka^s in the Hitopodesh 

enjoins us at once to be religious and resolute. The 
and of the Swubodha the stock of 

the old gurumohasayay upon which we may now ca^ 
a disdainful look, contain examples of a lofty sense of 
promise and an unswerving adlierence to the path of 
rectitude amidst persecutions, examples well worth 
studying. The two great popular characters of our two 
great Purans, Rama and Yudhisthir, which the Hindoos 
reverentially place before them as models of perfection 
according to which he should shape his own character, 
are well worth imitation even in this boasted nineteenth 
century. 
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The ethico-legal treatise Mitakshara contains strict 
injunctions to speak the truth. And here I must not 
pass over one point which is sought to be made a strong 
point against ns. It is said with a sarcastic smile 
that Hindoo morality sanctions the giving of false 
evidence to save a life. There is such a text in the 
Mitakshara but that no more argues that the Hindoos 
are liars, than the practice with English juries when 
theft was capitsilly punishable argues that the English 
are perjurors. Even so late as the first quarter of the 
present century, theft of property above 5s committed in 
a dwelling house was punishable capitally and jurors 
sworn to give their verdict according to truth fotmd 
as a rule that in such case the value never exceeded fis. 
I cite this instance not to show that England sanctioning 
immorality will justify India’s doing so, but to show 
that we are no more to blame than those who blame us. 

I know our opponents may gravely demur to this. 
It may be said that notwithstanding our Chanakya 
Slokas and Hytopodesh and Ramayana and Mahabharata, 
our Hindoo students of the ante-English periods formed 
indifferent men, that there is not one amongst them 
worth knowing or naming. But do not our opjjonents 
know that it is only the virtues of the great that arc 
celebrated. They know, 

“Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air. 
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From words we come to acts ; although these 
form a far more sure test of the morality of a nation, 
yet, they generally elude our knowledge* Elach 
individual can observe only a limited number of cases 
that come within his personal knowledge ; but the 
inference to be drawn by each will be different, from 
necessary differences in their respective fields of 
observation. Recorded statistics which in other cases 
supply the deficiency of individual observation will be 
of very little use here. They notice only cases of 
extreme deviation from duty and leave unnoticed the 
acts of tliose who constitute the majority of the nation. 
Still from the information that is at our disposal we see 
that convictions take place here for the same offences 
as in England ; men here speak falsehood as well as in 
England ; men here are dishonest as well as in England. 
Turning from the dark to the fair side of the picture we 
see that the native of India possesses some of the most 
important virtues to an extent unknown to other 
nations. Foremost of these I notice the female virtue 
of chastity and dutifulness to the husband. The 
Englishman living in his neat house adorned with choice 
furnitures may look dowh with contempt upon the 
humble mansion and humble furnitures of the native, 
and the English lady of fashion^ may smile at the 
simplicity and ignorance of her oriental sister ; but the 
endearing virtues of a chaste and dutiful wife shed a 
splendour round his lowly mansion which a Hindoo 
husband alone can see, and the proud conviction of 
being the sole cause of peace and happiness in a family, 
is a feeling which the Hindoo wife alone can feel. 
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I would next notice the filial piety of Hindoos- 
After the creation of Eve, Adam said “and therefore shall 
man leave his father and his mother and cleave unto 
his wife.^^ Far otherwise is the practice of Hindoo 
morality on this point. Our duties to our parents, are 
some of the foremost of our duties, 

Lastly I would notice the virtue of tenderness to 
life, a virtue in which Hindoos excel. Christianity 
with all its sublime morality lacks in regard for 
animal life. 

We now and then read in the English books of 
kindness to animals. One cannot help smiling at the 
tenderness of those who gravely moralise on the 
impropriety of beating or lashing animals and yet who 
do not hesitate to destroy different harmless and 
otherwise useful animals for their daily dining table, 
forgetting their morals as their palate gets gratified by 
the flavour of a rich repast. 

It is worth while to hear what a heathen moralist 
says and to know what a heathen people does on this 
subject. 

C2t?[S 

II 

From Hindoo morality to Hindoo religion is an 
easy transition, but by no means to an easy subject. 
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I come now to a .subject on which I must talk with 
becoming deference. I would not have undertaken to 
make any remarks on the subject were it not for 
the extremely vehement and unjust attack of our 
religion by other religionists. Had our adversaries 
simply attacked our religion on the score of its spiritual 
advantages or disadvantages, had they, themselves the 
humble tenants of the earth, presumed to tell us that 
we shall have no place in heaven and that the whole 
heaven shall be theirs we would have simply smiled 
at their presumption in seeking to confine the 
overflowing floods of Divine mercy into the narrow 
channel of a special creed. But no, they tell us more. 
Not only do they abuse our religion as grossly 
superstitious and idolatrous but they also ascribe our 
want of temporal prosperity to our superstition and 
idolatr>% They tell us that our gods can give us no 
seat in heaven and no convenient seat on earth. The 
latter point stands in need of discussion ; and to 
discuss it fully we must enter into the former as well. 
Accordingly we jiroposc to consider under this head 
of our subject, first the idea of God according to 
Hindoo religion and secondly the effects of Hindoo 
religion on Hindoo society. 

Under the first head the charges to be dommonly 
met with are that the Hindoo religion gives a very 
inadequate, erroneous, and un-becoming idea of God ; 
it gives to the infinite God a finite figure, to the 
immaterial, spiritual God, the crudities of -material 
existence, to the all-powerful sole God a host of rivals 
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to the good and great God the vindictiveness and easy 
propitiability and other feelings of mortals. Now a 
very summary answer can be given to these charges by 
a comparison with Christianity which our opponents 
either profess or praise. Not that I ever wish to talk 
irreverently of any religion ; but for argument's sake 
and with due reverence and specially when our opponents 
show the way, I think such comparison may be fairily 
made. Christianity limits the illimitable when it 
distinguishes between him and earth, assigns to God a 
throne in heaven enveloped in light and surrounded by 
angels singing hallelujas and makes God sometimes 
descend to the land of Caiman ; it gives to God a 
material existence when it recognizes the incarnation of 
Christ ; it gives to God two associates and one Arch- 
enemy ; it clearly shows in the God of Moses vindictive- 
ness and jealousy and in its redemption theory it 
ascribes to God that easy propitiability which is found 
fault with in the heathen idea of God. It gives to God 
human attributes and human frailties when it talks of 
God taking time to create the world and taking rest 
after creation. There may be difference in degree^ 
but there is not difference in kind. But now I 
question very much the propriety of discussing on the 
attributes of God by taking our own attributes, as the 
measure of His. To do so is to limit the illimitable 
more than any Hindu has ever done. To say that 
God^s attributes are the same as our good attributes 
magnified ^to infinity is simply to delude ourselves. In 
the infinity of God^s attributes what may be bad in 
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us may be perfectly consistent with divinity. Even 
in Mathematics the most certain of our sciences reasoning 
about infinites sometimes leads to anomalous results. 
The algebraists tell us that if a and b arc any two 

quantities "1”= so that ^ y-o = a and b, so also 

xH- a=2oc which again is only another infinity. If 
in the exact sciences reasoning about infinity leads 
to such anomalous results, we must pause before we 
venture to reason upon the infinite attributes of God. 
Lastly let us see if the Hindoo idea of God is really 
so bad as it is said to be ; if Hindoos are idolatrous 
and if they worship clay or stone, does any, the 
meanest, the most illiterate Hindoo ever worship clay 
or stone ? Does he not worship the Great, the omnipotent 
God symbolized for the time by the image which he 
adopts to fix his imagination ? (1) 

^ > 5 ^ 

'srfcf I 

I 

=$1 Wl II 

fsratf I 
’fWii 1 c>ft^ mi ^<wsi II 
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^ JTtf^ tNl, 
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And is not every one who meditates on God an idolater 
in a similar sense. Think of God ; shut your eyes ; 
meditate on him, and you either see in your mental vision 
something that is limited and circumscribed or nothing at 
all. It may be said that this material image is unnecessarj’ 
and that the image imagination is sufficient for tlie 
contemplation of God ; to this I have no objection. But it 
is ope thing to call it unnecessary and another thing to call 
it injurious and to ridicule the Hindoo by telling him that his 
Gods are made of clay, they are of strange forms, are utterly 
incompetent to do any good and are a thousand vile 
things which the Clu:istian Missonary ascribes to our 
Gods in his pamphlets like “^sfl ; not 

to speak of the Vedas which that competent judge 
and Christian MaxMuIler says “contains a great deal 
of what is childish and foolish, though very little 
of what is objectionable”, even the much abused 
Puranas do not deserve one tenth of the abuse that 
is heaped on them. Does the Hindoo worship Ids 
goddess of clay ? Hear what th,at goddess is said to 

Jr#rl 

c*rf^ 'srff^ 

^ \ 

I C9ft^ '8. 

( atsi « 888 <5; ) 
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bo in tlio wollkuown Mnrhuulaya Puram, in tho Deri 
innhfttyn 

And that wellknown long passage in tho same work 
b('ginning with :- 

II 

And say if the blind superstitious and idolatrous 
Hindoo do(»s not worshi]) the same omnipotent, omnipresent, 
and omniscient diety that the most pious Christian does. 
I cannot better eonelude this head of our subject than 
by reading to you the idea of God contained in the 
following passage 

'Sr5»5<rf5?|? %CJT II 

c$ r»«»jc^ I 

^ aKf OT^ 

'»Itff»!l 
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Passing over other doctrinal points of Hindoo religion, 
I now come to consider the effects of our religion on 
our Society. Here we come to another fruitful soimce 
of abuse. It is said tlmt Hinduism, with all its theoretical- 
ly good or correct maxims scattered through the endless 
shastras, with all its systems of worship, has not been 
able to improve the condition of the Hindoos, materially 
or spiritually ; it has left the Hindoos in a sfcite of 
despondency and uncertainty, making him fear ghosts, 
and a hundred other evil spirits ; and that it has not 
been able to produce any great results. And with this 
Christianity is sought to be prominently contrasted. We 
are triumphantly told to contrast the splendour of 
Eimope, the result of Christianity, with the low condition 
of India and thence to infer the relative merits of the 
two religions. Nay, we are told by some that apart 
from spiritual consequences, Christianity ought to be 
adopted in India for the material prosperity that it is 
almost sure to bring to the country. With these religious 
politicians or political religionists we have nothing to 
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do. They seek to compromise our spirit for our flesh ; 
they seek to exchange our etc^nial reversion for a leasehold 
for three score and ten. This neither a Hindoo nor a 
Christian will like. For the prosperity of India, by all 
means introduce political reforms ; but do not in the 
name of common sense introduce the name of religion. 
Let us now see how far the above contrast is gtrue. If 
we take into consideration the numerical and intellectual 
strength of a religion as the test of its impoi*tancc the 
following table which I quote from Max MulleFs ‘Vhips 
from a German workshop^^ will at a glance show that 
numerical superiority is decidedly in favour of the 
religions of India. 


Buddhism — 

31. 2 

p. c. 

Christianity — 

30. 7 

» 

Mahomedanism — 

15. 7 

9 } 

Brahmanism — 

13. 4 

99 

Heathen — 

8. 7 

99 

Jew — 

0. 3 

99 


For this Buddhism is a natural product of Indian 
soil ; is a necessary offshoot from Brahmanism. And 
if to this you add the fact that Brahmanism and 
Buddhism boast of a host of names certainly as bright as, 
if not brighter than those that adorn the literature and 
I)hilosophy of Christendom the intellectual strength of 
Indian religions is clearly made out. As for the -other 
great scientific minds of Europe, Christianity can derive 
little support from her hold on them. They are like 
what are called ostensible partners in the mercantile 
firm ; Christianity may enjoy the credit of their names ; 
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but they little empldy their intellectual capital in her 
cause. I notice the above numbers not because it 
affects in any way the truth of a religion or the faith 
of a tnie believer in any religion, but because it raises 
the practical imporbmce of Indian religions by showing 
that with them are indentified the spiritual interests of 
very nearly half of the human race. 

We now come to the material prosperity of Europe, 
the supposed result of her religion as contrasted with 
the miserable condition of India the result of Hindooism. 
Notwithstanding what temporal religionists may say, 
I think, unless I am greatly mistaken, that a true 
Christian no more values his religion for his prosperity 
than the true Hindoo undervalues his, for his adversity. 
Both look up to the kingdom of Heaven for reward. 
Both believe that religion is to give comfort where 
every other terrestrial comfort fails. The chief object 
of religion is to subdue the flesh under the spirit ; 
to make us value our worldly comforts less than our 
spiritual ; in short to forget our worldliness in 
expectation of eternal bliss. If this be true, the 
indifferent temporal prosperity of India argues the 
spiritualising and religious efficacy of, Hindooism far 
more than the brilliant prosperity of Europe does that 
of Christianity. Hindooism teaches emphatically the 
vanity of worldly things. It teaches not only like 
Berkeley the doctrine that the world is a philosophical 
vision, but that the world is a vision or a delusion 
of the Diety ; the divine spirit pervading the delusion 
is called Mahamaya. This is iiot a doctrine known 
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only to philosophers ; it is a popular article of faith 
acted upon by all Hindoos. To every Hindoo is known 
the oft repeated liemistich contained in the 
Demmnhntya 

that is, by the influence of this Mahamaya 
men constitute the world. This thorough religious 
teaching produces in the naturally enthusiastic mind 
of the Hindoo a disregard for the world, a 
contentment with this present state and a yearning for 
eternal beatitude Moksha. It is thus, that the Hindoo 
passes his time in contemplation rather than action 
seeking to unravel the spirit more than to discover 
the resources of material nature and it is thus that 
the Hindoo is ridiculed as being a coward, and being 
irresolute ; but it should be borne in mind that his 
cowardice is the cowardice of conscience, his irresolution 
the irresolution of thought. Now whether all this be 
desirable or not and whether Hindooism be true or 
false, its teaching is so far fully successful. Now look 
to the other side of the question ; let us compare 
Christians with Christianity. The great Founder of 
Christianity emphatically says ‘thou canst not serve God 
and mammon together’, but Christian countries are the 
foremost to engage in trades to enrich themselves ; 
he tells us to love our enemies, to love them that 
hate us ; but Christian emperors do not scruple to 
fight and make enemies on trivial pretexts endangering 
the lives of thousands ; he tells us that adultery is a 
great siii ; in Christian England the law requires no 
more than damages to compensate the injured husband. 
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In short in almost ever>' doctrine preached in the 
memorable sermon on the Mount, Christendom has 
thrown out Christianity and its prosperity has resulted 
more from its opposing than from its adopting Christianity. 
Nor is it right to say tliat the Reformation under the 
influence of Christianity produced an immense deal of 
good. I adopt the view of Guizot that the object of 
this Reformation was the enfranchisement of the human 
mind against tlie tynimiy of priests. Its cause was not 
Christianity, but the intolerable supremacy of the spiritual 
orders created by early Christianity. 

I make the above remarks not with any view to 
disparage Christianity or true Christians. For the one 
as well as for the others I have the highest respect. 
I make these remarks only to vindicate Hindooism 
against the attacks of those who abuse our religion 

and praise Christianity at its expense, for temporal 

consequences. Before, concluding this head of our 
subject there is one more article of abuse which we 
must answer. It is said that we are a very superstitious 
l>eople. We remain in constant needless awe of ghosts 
and evil spirits. Now I ask in so far as Hindoos do 
so, do not other nations do the same and do not some 
of the most enlightened of our opponents do the same ? 
The only fault of the Hindoo is that he holds 
communion with rude ghosts who died in unnatural 

ways, who come in a rude pumping way through 

interstices in a thatched roof, sit on nidely* shaped 
planks called eat neither loaves nor biscuits but 
the rude food khoye, dahi and kala : and talk in a rude 
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nasal tone ; whilst our enlightened opponent communes 
with a civilised ghost thence called a spirit perhaps the 
spirit of some great, departed worth who comes gently 
walking into a neatly adorned waiting room and takes his 
seat on a chair at a mahogony table and talks politely 
in a learned language with proper accents. 

In concluding this head of our subject I must 
notice one i)eculiar feature of excellence in Hindooism 
which is often overlooked. All sound-thinking men 
approve of the broad principle of toleration and condemn 
bigotry ; but there, is scarcely any religion except 
Hindooism which recognizes this principle clearly. The 
followers of every religion arc taught to condemn every 
other religion, as false and proclaim their own as the only 
true religion on earth and to seek to convert by argument 
and persuasion all men to their faith ; it is only the 
Hindoos that are taught the sound principle of toleration, 
that are taught to regard every religion with respect as 
being competent to carry its true votaries to heaven ; it is 
only Hindooism that is void of any proselytising 
tendency. This is not because the Hindoos have 
less faith in their religion than any other religionists ; 
it is because their religion teaches them the sound 
doctrine that the follower of every other religioii 
worships the same God as his own in a different 
way. Nothing can equal the catholic spirit of 
toleration contained in the following sloJcas of the 
a prayer which almost every devout Hindoo 
utters daily. 
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The vedas, sankhya, the yoga, the Pasupati and 

Vaisnava creeds 

Men may adopt each valuing his own 
From varied tastes, men following varif*d paths 
Still seek Thee as streams find the Ocean. 

Leaving Hindoo religion we come to Hindoo society 
the last head of our subject Several of the questions 
that arise under this head of our subject have 
been considered under the preceding heads ; and 
here I would therefore consider briefly first 
the alleged general inferiority of our society to the 
European, and secondly the special inferiority in 
some particular respects, such as the low condition 
of women and the institution of caste. 

Touching the general inferiority of our society, 
I readily admit that in point of intellectual progress 
and material prosperity we are far behind the 
Europeans and we have a great deal to learn from 
them. But this is not all. It is said that we are so 
far inferior to the European in every respect as not 
even to deserve the good laws of England which have 
been so kindly but unwisely given to os* Now in the 
first place we have not got the good kws of England 
given to us. Our legislators here have given us laws 
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sometimes worse, but often times better than the laws 
of England. As Law Members may not know the state 
of our society, they are still less predisposed in its 
favour. Look only to the case of Macaulay the I^aw 
Member and his picture of the native character. We 
can therefore safely tell our opponents that they need 
be under no apprehension that our legislators thinking 
us a bettor people than we are, will be oppressing us 
with excess of goodness and they need not invoke the 
spirit of Draco into the legislative (‘ouncil to give us 
suitable laws. But now as this article of abuse is not 
merely verbal abuse, but has a tendency to threaten our 
society with severe practical consequences, let us pause 
for a minute to consider the point. If it were said 
that our society is too nide and simple to deserve the 
new and complicated laws given to us, I could have 
understood the plausibility of the charge though in point 
of fact I hold that all our important laws are sufficiently 
simple in their structure. That however is not the charge. 
The chju^e is that our society is too bad to deserve 
the good laws that we have. Now without aiming at 
much logical precision, for practical purposes laws can be 
divided into three classes. First, the substantive law of 
rights defining our rights, the law of procedure defining 
the mode in which wrong-doers are to be brought to 
justice and the tnith of alleged commission of wrongs 
investigated; and third the penal laws defining the 
punishments to be inflicted on different criminals. Now 
the first of these classes of laws cannot very well be 
said to be too good for a people. It cannot be said with 
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Justice that here is a bad people, let them have bad 
ri^ts badly defined ; here is a nation of liars, let not 
their promises be declared binding against one another ; 
or that here is a nation of thieves and dishonest men, 
let them not have rights of property against one another. 
The same reraarfe applies to the second class of laws. 
You cannot say with Justice that here is a bad people, 
let them have bad adjudication of their cases ; here is 
a wicked people, let them be punished summarily without 
waiting firet to ascertain if they are really guilty or not. 
It is flien only of the third class that furtlier severity 
may plausibly be desired. But here we should bear in 
mind the remark of that eminent English lawyer and Judge 
that severe laws are sddom well executed. In England 
until lately theft was punishable with death though tlie 
punishment was seldom carried into effect In those days 
a case of theft coming on for trial before Lord Kenyon 
in which the culprit was a young woman who had 
committed the crime under many extenuating circumstances 
and on a reluctant verdict of “guilty’^ being given his 
Lordship pronounced sentence of death at which the 
prisoner instantly ftinted and fell down senseless ; whereon 
his Lordship exclaimed ‘does not tiie prisoner know that 
I am not goir^ to hang her? Is there no body to tell 
her that f An intelligent Barrister who relates this stdiy 
very pertinently rematks that this was pronouncing 
Judgment not oil the prisoner but on the law. And 
this sevCTe pumshment though unsporin^y mfltcted' 
in oMcn times failed as H^lam says to suppress 
'Crimes. 
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Leaving theories we now come to facts. Let us see 
If our society is really so inferior as to deserve severe 
penal laws or has already sufficient inherent checks and 
preventives for crimes to render* a too severe . Penal 
Code unnecessary^ Public opinion is no doubt a strong 
preventive to crimes^ and our Hindoo society, although 
it may want the public opinion of numerous leaders in 
Newspapers and the public opinion of the conversations 
of educated men in coffee houses, yet it has a stronger 
and more practically effective public opinion which 
visits with loss of caste or other consequences peculiar 
to Hindoos any infamous member who has been imprisoned 
for crime. 

I may be blamed for speaking in rather disparaging 
terms, of the public opinion in England and other 
civilu^ed countries. 1 admit its existence and its power, 
but 1 question its soundness. Hear the views of one of 
the highest intellects of the age. Mill in his Dissertation 
on Civilization wlulst speaking of its tendency to make 
men look more to show than to substance, remarks, 
^‘Thus public opinion loses another of those simple criterion 
of desert which and which alone it is capable of 
correctly applying 5 and this very cause which has 
rendered it omnipotent in the gross, weakens the precision 
and force with which its judgment is brought home to 
individuals.^^ 

How far Hindoo Society deserves the reproach of 
being low in its moral tone will appear to some extent 
by comparing English statistics with ours, supposing 
of course tlie detective agencies of tiie two countries to 
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be equal. For want of access to English statistics, I 
would compare England of 1856, with Bengal of 1868 ; 
and I think the difference of 12 years not to be of 
much consequence to England as the detective agency 
of England in 1856 may be fairly presumed to have 
been at least as efficient as that of Bengal in 1868. 
I take the English statistics from the English Cyclopoedia 
and the Bengal statistics from the adminstration Report 
of 1868. The following are the results of this 
comparison. 

In England out of a population of about 18 millions, 
14,729 persons were convicted on trial, and 77,712 on 
summary convictions L e, in all there were 92,441 
persons convicted. 

In Bengal out of a population of 31 millions 207 
lyere convicted before the High Court in its original 
jurisdiction 2330 before the Sessions Courts and 74,674 
before various classes of Magistrates, e. in all there 
were 77211 convicted. 

Now I admit that the comparison of such statistics 
cannot lead to any very correct results. There are many 
causes, of incorrectness, foremost of which must be the 
difference between the efficiency of the Police and 
Criminal Courts in England, and that of the police 
and Criminal Courts in India. But supposing that every 
crime committed in England is detected and punished 
and in Bengal only half the number of actual criminals 
are brought to justice and changing the above numbers 
accordingly, still we see that Bengal will not suffer 
by the comparison. A comparison of the prostitution 
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statistics of London, the capital of England, with those 
of Calcutta the capital of India will shew a like 
result in favour of our society. I cannot give you the 
numerical data just now, but I refer you to the article 
on prostitution published in the Westminster Review 
last year and to the reix)rt of Dr. Palmer on the 
operation of the Contagious Diseases Act published 
recently. 

Leaving dry law and dr>' statistics we come now 
to a more interesting subject, the alleged low condition 
of our females, a subject on which chivalrous 
philanthrophists talk and %Tite with such untiring zeal. 
I beg leave of the fair sex in attempting to oppose 
their well-meaning advocates. Hindoo society is bitterly 
abused for holding females in a state of abject slavery ; 
keeping thtnn in utter ignorance and preventing them 
from enjoying the inherent privileges of human beings. 
To charges like these men easily lend their ears being 
partly charmed by the beauty of the cause, and partly 
desirous of deserving the thanks of the fair sex. But 
let us pause to see how far these charges arc true. 
Do we keep our women in absolute subjection ? Or is 
not a prudent Hindoo lady the sole mistress of her 
family in all domestic matters, in the management of the 
household, and even in relations with her neighbours ? 
Our society far from ill-treating females, teaches its youth 
to value female excellence as well as it deserves. You 
all know the sloka which you learned in your boyhood 

itm i 
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A chaste and accomplished wife is considered by 
Hindoos as the prosperity of tlie family personified. 
Tliere is a text of Manu wliich says that prosperity 
forsakes the family in which women are illtreated. 
A text of Nmrtda forbids desertion of a good wife under 
pain of severe punishment. 

Destined by nature to help her husband, the Hindoo 
wife most usefully co-operates with her husband. He 
goes abroad to work which his stronger limbs 
and stronger mind qualify him for ; whilst she remains 
at home for w^ork for which her delicate limbs and tender 
heart peculiarly qualify her. 

It is true that our females are not so well educated 
as it is desirable that they should be. Nor do I contend 
that the condition of our females is one of unmixed 
good. But I most emphatically contend that before any 
change is introduced the advocates of the change must 
shew that by it we will be positively better than what we 
are. Let us see, what changes the advocates of female 
independence seek to introduce and what the consequences 
are. Our women are to be taught to read and write. 
Let that be done. Diey are further to be taught to 
knit carpet shoes and stockings, whilst the far more 
useful and necessary work of preparing food is left to 
mercenary labour. Were it not better that they should 
give up the making of carpet shoes and stockings 
which cannot fill the hungry stomadi of their husbands, 
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and which can be had in abundance in the biizars and 
employ their time in adding flavour to the husband^s 
dish ? And as for the Hindoo female learning to read 
and write, let not even that disqualify her for other 
useful domestic labour ; for this reading and writing 
will not after all come to much practical account. I 
know that thorough-going and sangiune advocates of female 
independence may say that educated women will not 
sit idle at home, they will work for the world just as 
well as men do ; that the wife will follow some 
])rofession just as the husband does. All this is very 
encouraging to the wife no doubt, and the husband 
also for he finds that the wife will thereby cease to 
tax his purse. But then if the wife goes out in her 
profession as well as the husband who will take care 
of the children at home ? Nay more, who will bring 
forth those children those little endearing creatures for 
whom we love and live and labour. Then again imagine 
the conjugal bliss of that pair, of whom one comes 
out to Australia as a surgeon, and the other i)ours forth 
her cheering eloquence at the New York Bar. If after 
a subjection for six thousand years since the days of 
Eve the spirit of our women has been excited and if 
after a long period of luxurious tyranny our men have 
been degenerated in spirit, let the females by all means 
acquire their independence ; only I would wish that the 
males should lose their independence at the same time, 
for we cannot conveniently have each independent of the 
other so long as the propagation and continuation of 
our species is independent of neither. 
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I now come to the last subdivision of my subject, 
the much abused distinction of castes. This distinction 
has been said, to be the greatest bane of Hindu 
Society. You have heard a great deal of its evils ; 
and I will not offend your ears, by repeating them. 
I will only offer a few brief remarks in its favour. 

My object in so doing is not to show that the caste 
system is unattended with evils, but to show tliat it 
is not a system of unmixed evils. It has its good 

results as well as evil. 

In the first place the caste system is not peculiar 

to Hindoo Society. It may be based upon, political, 

religious, or pecuniary distinctions, but in one shape or 
other it pervades every society. (1) 

It has been said that men have equal rights, 
but, adds a scientific jurist, to unequal things. Equality 
is the rule of nature, inequality ^the rule of society. 
Look to the most enlightened country and you will 
find this distinction to prevail. Look to England, and 
will the English peer condescend to dine with a 

<1> This was said in the early Seventies of the last century and may 
be compared with the remarks of Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal about ^^Hindoo Caste 
and European Class^' in his article on "The positive value of Nationalism"' 
written in 1913 and included in his "Nationality and Empire" published in 
1916 from which the following quotation is made. 

"In India among the Hindoos, we haye very rigid caste^divisions. Apparently, 
these divisions, based entirely and absolutely upon mere accidents of birth, 
are uniust. They are a distinct violation of the highest spiritual truth, that 
all men are made in the image of their maker, are children, so to say, of 
the same Father and are therefore brothers. This brother«hood of man is a 
rudimentary principle of modem European social philosophy. To realise this 
universal fraternity is the ideal— end of every social economic, or political 
endeavour in present day Europe and America. This gospel appeals naturally 
to us also here in India. In the light of this Ideal we tecognlse the wrong 
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barber? And though a English barber may become 
an English Peer yet until he has considerably risen his 
low origin often proves embarrassing to him. In this 
nineteenth century a barber^s son Abbot was made 
Lord Chief Justice of England and Peer of the realm 
under the name of Lord Tinterden. While practising 
at the Bar he showed a most unbecoming humility 
and self-abasement in his manner arising from a sense 
of his low origin ; once when about to contend that 
Lord Ellenborough had laid down a bad law in a certain 
case, he began with an abject apology, he was thus 
conkmiptuously reprimanded by his Lordship. “Proceed 
Mr. Abbot, proceed, it is yoirr right and your duty to 
argue that I misdirected the jury if you think so.^^ 
Now all this could never have taken place had there 
not existed in English society a feeling like the caste 
feeling in Hindoo Society. 

And in the secDiid place^ a hereditary distinction 
of castes although it may be prejudicial to the progress 
and improvement of the lower castes, exercises a most 
wholesome influence on the higher castes by preserving 

and the ugliness of our ancient caste*exclusiyencss. Our social reformers, 
from Keshub Chander Sen downwards, have entered their protest against 
these caste^divisions. Some of us have openly repudiated these and broken 
away, consequently, from the old and orthodox community. But what is the 
result ? With larger experience of life we find that social distinctions cannot 
be so easily and summarily eliminated from any conceivable social economy. 
There are these distinctions even in England and America, where there is 
nothing like our caste^system. Here, in India, we have caste distinctions f 
there in Burope and America they have class distinctions. Neither here nor 
there have we any real social equality.. The ideal of human brotherhood 
is as yet an unrealised Ideal as much In caste^ridden Hindoosriian as It is 
In class'dlvldcd Christendom.^' 

Nationality and Empire pp* S6^S7 . 
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in them a high sense of honour, a high tone of morals 
and by preventing in them degeneracy of all sorts. 
Placed in an unapproachable elevation from those who 
are called low and mean, and fearing the painful fall 
from such elevation which a false step will surely 
cause, the higher orders move on in life Avith a 
surefootedness and circumspection which is always 
desirable. Witness the case of the Brahinanical class. 
This class or caste has been in existence since the 
time that our ancestors first settled in the Indian plain 
watered by the Sarasvati and Drisadvati and sung 
their immortal hymns to the God of nature. Karlier 
accounts of the world neither history records nor 
tradition relates. From these earliest times the 
Brahmans have preserved themselves iincontaminated 
physically as well as morally. Notwithstanding ocx^sional 
deviations, the Brahmans arc a better class of men 
than any other race. It grieves me much to hear it 
said tliat the crafty Brahman has been the cause of 
Indians misery. Be it remembered however, that it was 
these crafty Brahmans who have reared up a literatim^ 
that will be the pride of India, for ages to come ; 
it was they who by their peculiar religious institutions, 
have preserved the nationality of India, from being 
absorbed into Mahomedanism. If you have any respect 
for the past, if you are of an antiquarian spirit, if you 
approve of that spirit in which the ruins of 
Harculaneum and Pompeii are being so carefully 
preserved ; you will find that the Brahman has some- 
thing more than mere craft ; you will see that he 
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deserves praise more than blame. And it grieves me 
more to see that tlic inconsiderate zeal of our educated 
countrymen for improvement should carry them so far 
us to seek to destroy that peculiar product of antiquity, 
the Brahmanical order. Let the religious supremacy 
of the Brahmans be destroyed and let the Sudras rise 
high as they deserve, and I would hail these results 
us extremely desirable. I would only wish, earnestly 
wish on purely social grounds, to preserve in its purity 
us long as we can an order which has resisted the 
shocks of time for six thousand years ; an order every 
member of which can boast that no ancestor of his 
between himself and the Eishis of the Rig Veda ever 
betook to low menial labour, an order the like of 
which no other country in the world can show. 
Renounce not tlien the sacred thread ; for though 
stripped of its religious sanctity it is sacred still, it 
is hallowed by time — it is an honourable badge ;-it is 
a badge of heraldry and peerage nobler and older than 
the noblest and the oldest peerage in the world. 

Thus have I uttered a few feeble words in vindication 
of India, a cause which ought to enlist far abler 
hands than mine. On some points I have admitted 
the charge and sought to extenuate. On these our 
countr>" expects a higher vindication, a vindication by 
deed from the more worthy of her sons. Under the 
benign influence of the British rule under which a 
kind Providence has placed our country I earnestly hope 
that the time is not for distant when Indians vindication 
will consist not in the poorl^v expressed views of a 
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paper read at a literary society instantly to be opposed 
or perhaps to be treated with cold indifference but 
in great intellectual achievements in the fields of modern 
science and a wide spread prosperity too sure to be 
questioned and too prominent to be iiassed over 
unnoticed. 



Speeches delivered at the National conference <1) held 
at the British India Association Rooms^ 

Calcutta in December 1885. 

Reconstitution of Legislative Councils. 

The question put by Babu Surendra Nath Baiierjca 
is whether the time has not arrived for taking up 

the question of reconstituting the Legislative Councils 
on a popular basis. As far as one can judge of the 
state of public feeling on this question both froni the 
writings of public journalists and the views which 
have been expressed by the several delegates of the 
several Associations in Bengal and as far as one 
can judge of the fe^ng on the subject of others who 
are exi^ected to know better, as we learn from the 

expression of opinion that has fallen from the 

distinguished Englishman (Mr. H. I. S. Cotton) who has 
joined the meeting on this occasion, there cannot be 

the slightest doubt that the answer we ought to give 
to the question is an affirmative answer. The question 

<1> Extract from speech of Mr. Surendra Nath Baneriea. "The idea 
of a National conference is 'as old as the year 1877. It originated on the 
occasion of the Delhi Assemblagfer when the princes and the rulers of the land 
met for the purposes of a great show and it suggested itself to the minds of 
many that the representatives of the people might also meet, if not fpr. the 
purposes of a show, at least for the -consideration and discussion of <tucstions 
of national importance. That idea however was not realised until 1883 when 
the Indian Association taking advantage of the International Exhibition that 
was held that year, called a National conference at the Albert Hall in 
Calcutta. The idea has taken firm hold of the national mind and conferences 
are bting held all over the Indian continent at Bombay/ Allahabad, at Madras 
and at the ermote station of Ainicre." 
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may be viewed from two points, the point of abstract 
right and justice and the point of expediency. As far 
as the first goes I do not think any one would, at 
the present day, question the correctness of the 
premises that the Government of the country exists for 
the benefit of the governed and in so far as that is 
concerned it is a clear and undoubted proiX)sition that 
the jx^rsons, whose benefits we are sc?eking, are the 
persons to tell us what would benefit them most- 
But from the point of expediency it undoubtedly 
admits of doubt and discussion. It may be said that 
altho^ the Government of India exists for the benefit 
of the ix^ople of India, they are not in a position to 
know what would benefit them most and that therefore 
the Goveniment should not very readily give up 
the power of judging for themselves. During tlie infancy 
of human beings the parents judge what is best for 
their children ; so in the infancy of a state the 
Government, as the |X)litical head, the father of the 
people, takes upon itself the duty of judging what is 
best for the people. But to apply that principle to 
the people of this country at the present day would 
be to imply that after more than a century of 
political education we are still in such a state of 
infency and utter helplessness that we are not in a 
position to judge for ourselves. Indeed the Government 
has felt that it is not so and has generously made 
some concessions. The Government has already 
consulted Native public opinion on many important 
matters and where important legislative measures were 
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to be considered, the Government has done more than 
that ; it has actually invited an important section of 
this community whose interests were at stake in the 
proposed measure of legislation to nominate their 
representative in the council, and in one instance I am 
proud to say, a distinguished countryman of ours, who 
is now sitting opposite to me, has done good service 
both to the cause he was asked to plead and has 
given sound advice to the Government on that particular 
topic altho^ his views may not have met with 
acceptance. With that instance before us it cannot 
be pretended, even from the point of view of 
expediency, that the time has not arrived for taking 
action in the matter of the improvement of the constitution 
of the Legislative councils, that it will not be expedient 
foi*^^e Government to improve the existing constitution 
of the Legislative councils and to increase the number 
of non-oflBcial members and also to change the status 
of the non-official members from mere nominated to 
elected members representing important sections of the 
community. But then there is the further question as 
to the expediency for us now to move the Government. 
The gentleman who has been deputed to this conference 
by the Nadia Association has indicated to you his 
hesitation in the matter. He fears lest our attempt 
should prove abortive ; he fears that we may make a 
request in terms not acceptable to the Government and 
has therefore very properly advised moderation and 
conciliation. He has advised the committee to give the 
scheme such a shape that their request may not appear 
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immoderate to the Government. I dare say every one 
of us here present shares in the apprehension to which 
the last speaker has given expression ; but the result 
of that apprehension ought not to be to dissuade us 
from taking action, for the time has fully arrived for 
taking action ; but the proper remedy is to see that 
the request is framed in a manner which may be 
acceptable to the Government having regard to the 
existing state of things. If we have that consideration 
in view, I do not think we need fear to take this matter 
in hand. Touching the details of the scheme, they no 
doubt would be suggested by the committee that may 
be appointed. For the jiresent it will be sufficient to 
bring two things before the conference for consideration, 
I think we are all agreed that the matter should be 
taken in hand and that the line of action should be to 
^ask the Government to reconstitute the Legislative 
Councils by enlarging the number of non-official members 
and giving to it an elective and representative character. 
'J'hen the question arises how is the principle of 
election to be regulated ? Who are to elect ? Have we 
got a constituency properly framed ? The mover very 
properly referred to certain bodies that have come into 
existence naturally and in the Ordinary course of things, 
regularly organised public bodies who are the political 
representatives of the masses of the people at large and 
their views may be taken to represent the views 
of the people at large. Another view has been 
put forward by Babu Kalimohan Das, that in addition to 
sectional representation, we ought to have something like 
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local representation and that if not every District every 
Division, at least, might he authorised to elect one 
representative. There can be no harm in these two 
])rinciples working together. We have several important 
sections of the community as well as local representative 
bodies ; local and sectional representation in several 
instances may go side by side and if in this way we 
have this dual system of representation I think the 
interests of the country will be fairly and adequately 
represented. Without taking up more time of the 

conference as to the principles upon which the memorial 

to Government should be framed and leaving the details to 
be considered by a committee I think we may now call 

upon Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea to move his 

resolution. 


Arms Act. 

I do not think it necessary to meet the objection 
raised by our worthy friend from Faridpur but as we 
can give a very satisfactory explanation I may as well 
do so now. He was pleased to indicate the desirability 
of confining our attention to one subject at a time with 
a view to do full justice to it and to leave the discussion 
of other subjects until that one subject is brought to a 
successful termination. No doubt that is sound advice 
to follow, but at the same time a conference like this 
cannot be convened except after long intervals of time* 
It is also to be borne in mind that the agitation 
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of any one subject cannot be accomplished until 
after a pretty long time has elapsed. And therefore if 
we confine our attention to one subject, it may so happen 
that it does not come to a successful termination, 
and all that time would be thrown away ; whereas 
if we have several subjects ready for discussion and 
agitation it may be that we shall succeed in some and 
fail in others. For these reasons I will unhesitatingly 
add my voice to the views expressed by several speakers 
in pressing on the attention of the conference the 
desirability of taking up the other subjects, in the order 
in which they appear in the notice paper. Then touching 
the merits of the question, I don^t think it necessary 
to take up time. A very concise statement of the 
subject from every possible point has been put before 
the conference by Babu Asutosh Biswas and other 
speakers, who have added very valuable testimony derived 
from personal experience of the real necessities of the 
case. Many gentlemen from the interior and the outskirts 
of the Bengal Province have borne testimony to the 
absolute necessity of allowing the people in those parts 
of the country to use fire-arms. There is however 
a point of view which has not been brought to notice. 
To say nothing of the needless slur cast on a highly 
loyal, peace-loving and law-abiding people by prohibiting 
them the use of fire-arms which may be mainly a 
sentimental ground, the Arms Act may have another 
bad effect, though it may be indirect and remote. 
Unquestionably it presupposes a want of confidence 
on idle part of Government, in the loyalty of its subjects 
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which I need hardly say is absolutely needless, but this 
needless distrust on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
gives rise to vain hopes and false calculations on the part 
of unscnipulous neighbours which the Government ought 
to take into consideration. On the one hand there is no 
evil to be guarded against, whilst on the other, there 
is a possible evil. I have no doubt that the Government 
will at once see the propriety of altering the objection- 
able provisions of the Act. Then there is another point 
which concerns us more than the Government viz., the 
invidious distinction made in the rules which have been 
passed pursuant to the provisions of the Act. The 
distinction between the Native Indian subjects of Her. 
Majesty and Europeans and Eurasians which may have 
the effect of misleading foreigners as to the real position 
of affairs. It indicates, if anything, that Her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects are not fit to be trusted. We all know 
that index is misleading but this we may know, and 
perhaps the framers of the Act may know it, others 
may not perceive it. With that misleading index, statesmen 
and Governors may think the people are not to be 
trusted in other respects also ; and so it may practically 
work to our prejudice if a bad index is allowed to 
mislead succeeding statesmen. For these reasons in 
addition to those which have been put before you by 
other speakers, I think we should lose no time to agitate 
on the subject. Then comes the question how to 
agitate ? I am not prepared to go up for the wholesale 
repeal of the Act ; that would he inconsistent with 
moderation on our part and inconsistent with trae 
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prudence. The Government ought certainly to be accorded 
the privilege of regulating the manufacture and the 
import and export of arms and ammunition. It is only as 
regards the use and the possession of arms that I think 
it desirable to go up to the Government for the repeal of the 
provisions of the Act Then there is another practical 
suggestion, the credit of which is due to Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjea viz. that we ought to organise measures 
for collecting statistics on the subject. There are several 
local Associations that can furnish us with statistics 
which will be directed to show how many deaths are due 
to the ravages of wild beasts and to the inroads of 
robbers and dacoits ; deaths which in all probability might 
have been prevented, were it not for the provisions of 
the Act. And if we arc well-armed with facts and 
figures, it may speak more forcibly than any amount of 
abstract considerations. 



Convocation Address 1 890, 

In obedience to your Excellency's command and to 
a time-honoured custom, I rise now to address the 
Convocation. At the same time I cannot help expressing 
my regret that His Excellency, in giving me an opportunity 
of addressing you, has deprived you of the opportunity 
of listening at greater length to one of those speeches 
which profound scholarship and powerful eloquence can 
entertain an audience with. And 1 feel the regret all the 
more because the past year has been a notable one in 
the history of this University, and the matters to which 
I shall have to refer in reviewing the events of that 
year require for their full and clear elucidation ability 
very much superior to mine own. As, however, I shall 
presently have to impress upon a large section of my 
audience the necessity of contentment with our situation, 
I must not myself set an example the other way, but I 
must proceed at once, and cheerfully to do my duty as 
best I can, asking you only to moderate your expectations, 
so that disappointment may not be your share. 

My first duty should be to thank your Excellency 
for the very kind words you have said of me, and to thank 
you, ladies and gentlemen, for the evident marks of 
kindness towards me with which you have received those 
words. 

A brief retrospect of the past, and a probable view 
of the immediate future, of this University would be all 
that I should touch upon, with occasional interposition 
of such remarks, as may occur to one who has, for the 
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last few years, had some experience of its practical 
working. An address of which this is the summary may 
not promise to be more interesting than the monotonous 
ceremony you have been witnessing for the last hour or 
so. But if you bear in mind that the several hundreds 
of young men who have just taken their degrees 
represent the cream of the intelligence of the rising 
generation, and will be saire to influence in a variety of 
ways, the future of a great province, the machinery by 
which such vast potential energy is stored up will not 
fail to interest you, and you will not, I am sure, gnidge 
to give me another hour to dwell upon its working, its 
merits, and its defects. 

It is now nearly a third of a century since this 
University was established, and it commenced its existence 
as an examining body with the modest number of 244 
candidates for matriculation. The number rose to very 
nearly six thousand last year, or had increased about 
twenty-five fold. At the first B, A. Examination, held in 
1858 there were only 13 candidates, and the corresponding 
number last year was 1,165 ; that is, it had increased 
more than eighty-fold. Nor were these increases in the 
last year's numbers sudden and therefore probably 
attributable to exceptional causes. Barring very slight 
occasional fluctuations, this increase has been gradual and 
steady, and it indicates a rate of growth unknown any- 
where except within the tropics. And when we remember 
the fact that this steady increase in numbers has been 
unaffected by the establishment of the sister Universities 
of Lahore and Allahabad, it really affords matter for 
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congratulation. It shews that the desire for University 
education has taken such deep root in this country, 
that any additional supply of facility for its acquisition 
readily creates and is absorbed by a growing demand 
for it. 

There has been a similar steady increase in the 
number of candidates for the degree of Bachelor in 
Law. In the other two special Faculties of Medicine 
and Engineering, the examinations have not been so 
attractive', though there has not been any decided falling 
off in the number of candidates. This difference has, 
I think, been due partly to the difficulties attending 
the preparatory training to be undergone by candidates 
for examination in these Faculties, partly to the difficulties 
of the examinations themselves, and partly to the want 
of sufficiently encouraging prospects for passed candidates. 
The recent changes in the Regulations in Medicine, by 
which the examination in preliminary and subsidiary 
subjects, like Chemistry and Botany, has been separated 
from that in the Medical subjects proper, would, it is 
believed, remove some of tliese difficulties, so far as 
the medical examinations are concerned, without lowering 
their standard in any way. 

But though, judging from -the number of candidates, 
who present themselves at our examinations, we may 
find reason for congratulation, have the results of 
those examinations been equally satisfactory ? In other 
words, does a fair proportion of the candidates come 
out successful ? And are their University distinctions 
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any wan’ant of their possessing solid attainments or at 
least attainments similar to those possessed by the 
holders of corresponding distinctions in other Universities? 
These questions deserve some attention. 

Until very recently, the percentage of failures at 
our examinations used, roughly speaking, to range between 
40 and 60 , which very nearly agree with the corresponding 
limits at the examinations of the London University, 
which we have adopted as our model. This state of 
things, though not as satisfactory as might be desired, 
passed without comment. In the last yearns Arts 
Examinations, however, the percentage of failures rose 
above 70 at the Entrance, and it was high at all the 
examinations. TJiese apparently unexpected results 
naturally evoked much discussion. There came from various 
quarters a good deal of thoughtful criticism and sensible 
suggestion, and also a mass of thoughtless talk and 
senseless abuse. In thus speaking rather unceremoniously 
of our critics, I am not at all speaking in anger or 
defiance, but am simply stating a plain fact. Nor have 
I any reason to be intolerant of criticism. I am not 
one of those who think that our University system 
is perfect, and does not admit of improvement. On 
the contrary, I firmly believe that with honest intentions 
and earnest exertion, we can always progress from good 
to better, and that free and fair criticism is one of our 
best guides in the path of progress. Only I would 
gently remind our critics, that when they have to find 
fault with an institution like this University, which is 
earnestly striving to do good work, they ouglit not to 
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cry it down in language calculated to bring it in to 
ridicule, and to undermine in infant minds the foundations 
of respect for authority. Unjust failure at an examination 
may defer for a year the progress of those who have 
suffered, the wrong done, having every chance of being 
set right in the year following ; but if they are taught 
to glory in tfieir failure, and to despise examinations 
and examining bodies, depend upon it that the habits 
of laziness and irrevcTonce that this will engender, will be 
sure to mar their prospects for ever. 

The Senate has appointed a Committee to inquire 
into the causes of these large failures, and as the 
Committee has not yet submitted its report, it would be 
premature for me to hazard any opinion on the subject. 
One thing, however, I may say, as it is not any matter 
of opinion, but is a fact, or rather the admission of 
a fact by those interested in denying it. In reply to 
the inquiries, imide by the Committee, the heads of Ae 
institutions w'liich sent candidates to our examinations, 
havc‘ -almost invariably admitted with commendable 
candour that the candidates that were found fit to pass 
in their judgment, were not much larger in number 
than those who have actually passed ; though some 
have stated that, between the date of application 
of candidates and the date of examination, 
many candidates were expected to be able to make 
up their deficiency. The results, therefore, were not 
altogether unexpected by those who knew best. 

But wkether expected or unexpected, these large 
percentages of failures indicate an amount of waste of 
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time, energy, and money which the Universrty ought 
to prevent, if possible. These large failures may be 
due either to the standards being difficult, or to the 
examinations being unfair, or the candidates being 
badly prepared. Very few persons, however, seriously 
complain of the standards being too difficult, and 
opinion seems to be divided between attributing the 
failures to unfair examination and to bad preparation. 

Now the University has of late been trying its best 
to make the examinations as fair as possible, that is, 
as exact and efficient tests as could be had of sound 
intelligent knowledge as distinguished from superficial 
cram. And there is no use in ignoring the fact that 
the more successful this effort on our part is, the greater 
will be the difficulty in the way of indifferent students 
who unfortunately form the majority and who try to 
pass by cramming. To remedy the evil withotit lowering 
the standards of our examinations, the only remedy, 
therefore, seems to be to improve the teaching in our 
schools and colleges. In saying this, I am far from 
intending to find fault with our teachers and iTTofessors. 
I know the difficulties of their situation, and I 
fully sympathise with them, for I myself began life as 
a professor. The defect I am now going to notice in 
the present system of teaching, is to some extent 
unavoidable from the nature of things. Owing to the 
inconveniently hrge size attained by classes in our schools 
and colleges, teaching is conducted almost exclusively 
by lectures, and exercises are as a rule neglected. Now, 
however lucid and impressive lectures may be, and 
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however useful they may be in giving comprehensive 
views of subjects, they arc wholly insufficient to enable 
the students to master details, unless they are supplemented 
by regular exercises. You can no more improve the 
mind by merely stuffing it with information, without 
giving it exercise, than you can improve the body 
by mere feeding without physical training. I would, 
therefore, earnestly impress on our school and college 
authorities the absolute necessity of regular exercises. 
I would also ask them to take an enlarged and liberal 
view of their duties and responsibilities. They have 
undertaken the work of educating young men. That 
work is not done by merely enabling our students to 
pass examinations or to secure good places in the Honour 
list, nor even is it done by storing their minds with 
information. The primary function of education is to 
train the mind and to develop its powers, so as to 
qualify students for the higher trails they liave to 
undergo when they enter the world, — to equip them so 
us to help them in the battle of life. Now unless the 
mind is well trained, and its powers strengthened, its 
very equipment of knowledge may i>rove a burden rather 
than a benefit. 

While my colleagues in the Senate will do, as they 
have always been endeavouring to do, all in their power 
to free our examinations of every thing that is found 
objectionable the institutions that send up candidates 
to those examinations, should help us by making the 
education they profess to impart really worthy of 
the tiame> 
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Turning now to the question whether our University 
Degrees are any warrant of solid attainments in our 
graduates, we find great diversity of opinion. Some say 
that our standards are sufficiently high, and our 
examinations sufficiently severe ; others maintain quite 
the contrary view ; while there are others again who 
hold that examinations, whether here or elsewhere, arc 
no test of real merit at all. This third view has given 
rise to much learned controversy, which it is not my 
object here to take part in. Suffice it to say that the 
truth lies here, as in many similar instances, somewhere 
between the two extreme conflicting views. Examinations 
are useful as simple tests of merit. But they are not 
the only tests, nor should the passing of examinations 
be regarded as the sole object and ultimate aim of 
(ducation. We should try to combine the advantages 
of examination and teaching ; and, to make examination 
a real test of merit, the test should be applied only 
to those who have had a previous preparatory training 
under compct(?nt teachers. Now our University, though 
often disparagingly styled a mere examining body, has 
never lost sight of this important principle. As a rule, 
it admits to its examinations above the Entrance, 
no candidate, who has not prosecuted a regular course 
of study in an affiliated institution ; and steps have 
recently been taken to enforce strict obedience to 
this rule. 

The standards of our examinations if not exactly equal 
to those of corresponding examinations in English 
Universities, are not much inferior to them ; and the 
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degree of proficiency in the answers, which our University 
exacts, is higher than that required in most places. 
While a Senior Wrangler at Cambridge ( we learn from 
a distinguished Senior Wrangler and experienced teacher) 
generally obtains not more tlmn half the full number 
ofthemarks, our M. A.and B. A. Honour candidates must 
obtain 60 per cent, of the marks to be placed in the 
first class. It should also be remembered that our 
graduates have to acquire knowledge through the medium 
of a difficult foreign language, in which itself up to the 
B. A. Examination they are required to attain a certain 
amount of proficiency. And if the learning of a difficult 
language implies mental training of a certain degree, our 
gmduates have invariably the benefit of that training. 
We have been steadily raising the standards of our 
examinations, and I am happy to be able to say that, 
notwithstanding some difference of views regarding the 
Entrance Examination, there is an unanimity of opinion 
that for the higher examinations this is what ought to 
be done. 

But though our standards may be high, and our tests 
searching, the question is often asked by the adverse 
critic — What work have those men, who passed these 
tests, yet done in the fields of literature or science ? I 
wish I could answer the question in tlio way in which 
it is desirable that it should be answered. I wish I could 
refer our critic to a long catalogue of literary and scientific 
achievements made by our graduates. But tliough we 
are not yet able to do so, I deny that the barrenness 
of results is at all due to any defect in our University 
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system of education. The truth is that our graduates 
for the most part come from the poorer classes; they 
have to earn their livelihood ; they find very little 
encouragement for labours in the fields of literature and 
science in the shape of fellowships and in other shapes 
in which such labours are elsewhere encouraged, while 
they find better prospects in other lines. Thus it has 
happened that the Subordinate Judicial and Executive 
Services, and the Legal and Medical professions have 
hitherto attracted our best graduates. But now there 
are indications of a different state of things following. 
The service and the professions have become overstocked. 
This, no doubt, is an evil in one sense for our educated 
young men, but out of evil cometh good, and this evD 
may not be without some attendant good. It may force 
our asi^iring young men, disappointed in other quarters, 
to the more arduous and less remunerative labours in 
the fields of literature and science ; and if at this fit 
juncture we arc* able to offer some slight inducement 
for tliese labours, great good may result. Talents for which 
a fellowship worth five hundred a month would not 
have been sufticient inducement ten or fiften years ago, 
may now be readily engaged for half the amount or 
less. If the object commends itself, as I hope it will, 
to the illustrious successor of the founder of the only 
professorship in our University, no less noted for learning 
and enlightened liberality than his predecessor, and to 
other enlightened noble men we may at no distant date 
hope to have fellowships sufficient in value and number 
to induce some of our best graduates to ^ve ^up 
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seeking for other employment, and to devote tlieir time 
to literature and science ; and if the fellowships be made 
tenable only upon condition of approved work being 
done, our graduates may be put in the way of contributing 
their share, however humble, to the advancement of 
learning. 

Whilst upon this topic, I ought not to leave 
wholly unnoticed those few fruits which our University 
education has already borne. I shall say nothing of 
the professional work of those who have betaken 
themselves to the learned professions, but confine myself 
to work purely of a literary or scientific character. I 
am happy to be able to say that the best living poet 
of Bengal, and the first and the best living Bengali 
writer of fiction, are both graduates of the Calcutta 
University ; and they have enriched the literature of 
Bengal with all that the gorgeous magnificence of the 
East and the sombre grandeur of the West could 
contribute. If their labours, and the labours of those 
that have followed their footsteps, had been better known 
to our European friends, it might have helped to 
remove much of that reproach to which our graduates 
are subjected. 

Nor must I omit to mention the labours of another 
distinguished gniduate of this University, the learned 
and indefatigable Secretary to the Science Association. 
Aided, no doubt, by the enlightened liberality of his 
countrymen and the valuable co-operation of a distinguished 
foreigner, he has done all that could be expected to 
lay the foundation for the study of science. If he has made 
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no scientific discoveries, it is because he has been 
less selfish than he might have been. He has not 
occupied any limited ground, and concentrated his 
intelligence and energy therein, to enable himself to make 
any contributions to science. He has attempted to 
clear up much larger ground, ground sufticient for the 
cultivation of science by himself and his countrytaeny 
and this he has to some es^tent succeeded in doings 
It is time now for his countrymen, to invest more of 
their pecuniary and intellectual capital in the enterprise 
and die prospect erf a fair harvest will not be far 
distant. In the abstruse regions of mathematics, a 
distinguished young graduate has commenced Work, and 
has already given fair earnest of a promising 
future# 

Turning now from oitr students to the institutions 
that bring them up^ we find the condition of things 
on the whole satisfactory# Hie number of schools that 
sent up candidates for the last Entrance Examination^ 
Was above 400# The number of colleges affiliated up 
to the B# A. standard Is 52, and the number of those 
affiliated only up to the E. A. standard is 32. These 
numbers have been steadily increasing, and if the 
existence of several rival Institutions In one and the 
same place has occasionally led to breach of discipline^ 
instances of sttch breach have always been taken 
serious notice of by this University. It may not he 
out of place here to sitggesf to managers and professors 
of neighbouring institutions the desirabiHty of their 
forming themselves into friencBy societies, and of holding 
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conferences from time to time for the interchange of 
views upon educational matters. This will tend to put 
down unhealthy competition, to promote discipline, 
and to foster neighbourly feeling between rival 
institutions. 

Our pecuniary resources continue increasing with 
the increase in the number of candidates for our 
(examinations ; but very soon there must be a large drain 
upon our funds. This splendid hall, large enough though 
it be to render my voice, notwithstanding my utmost 
(efforts to make myself heard, inaudible at either end 
of it, has now been found wholly insufficient to meet 
our growing wants. We require additional accommodation 
for holding our examinations and for the storage of 
our records and furnitures. To our list of endowments 
very little addition has been made during the year 
under review. There have been only two small endowments 
made for the award of annual prizes. As to one of 
these, I shall say nothing ; touching the other, I have 
one brief observation to make. The endowment is a 
small one, and may not benefit many, but it teaches 
an excellent lesson which every student should profit 
by. The donor, the well-known Pundit Mahamohopadhyaya 
Mohesh Chunder Nyayaratna, has desired the prL^e 
founded to be known not after his own name, though 
dear to Oriental learning, but after the name of his 
preceptor, the late Pundit Jaynarayan Tarkapanchanan« 
Examples of such reverence for one^s teacher are well 
worthy of imitation. 
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* During the year under review we lost by death 
or retirement eleven of our colleagues in the Senate ; 
and this brief retrospect of the x>ast would be incomplete 
if I were not to record our deep sense of regret for 
that loss. To some of these gentlemen our University 
is largely indebted. Mr. Reynolds, as President of the 
Faculty of Arts, as Vice-Chancellor and as a memb(T 
of many important Committees, always gave tlie 
University the full benefit of his vast and varied 
learning 5 and the eloquent words of his Convocation 
address may still be fresh in the meinor}' of many. 
Mr. Westland, though his official duties left him little 
time to take any active part in our proceedings, 
always felt . a warm interest in tlu^ welfare of th(» 
University ; and gave every consideration to the claims 
of our graduates in the bestowal of the extensive 
I)atronage in his hands. In Moulvic* Kabiruddemi Arabic 
learning has lost an ornament and the Senate a most 
useful member. Mr. Aiiandaram Baruah was a distinguished 
graduate of this University and a no less distinguished 
member of the Civil Service. Amidst th(^ engrossing 
duties of his office, he could find time to plan and 
partly to execute literary works of profound scholarshii>, 
and it is matter of no small regret that untimely death 
prevented him from completing them. His life ought to 
be a noble example to the graduates of this University. 
I cannot close this list without giving our tribute of 
respect to the memory of the Rev. Mr. Smith, the x}opular 
Principal of the General Assembly's Institution, who always 
took a leading i^ait in the work of the University, and 
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sliowod a most sympiitlietic coiiccrti in the well-being 
of its graduates. 

To keep up the strength of the Senate and to confer 
on deserving persons the distinction of Fellowship, new 
appointments have been made every year. But of lat(s 
tli(‘ practice has been not to appoint more members 
tbin there are vacancies, the existing number of members 
being considered too large for a working body. 

Naturally enough the distinction is greatly prized 
by the graduates of the University. If they value it, 
they sliould earn it for th(nns elves by attaining eminence 
in learning. 

I must here ex[)ress my best thanks to His Excellency 
for publicly announcing that ho will give the M. A^sof 
the University some voice in the election of fellows. 
The privilege thus accorded will mark a new era in the 
history of our University, and will, I venture to hope, 
form the first rudiments of its elective franchise. 

Tliere is one other educational question discussed 
during the past year upon which I ought to say a few 
words, I mean the question of moral odneation. From 
its paramount importance it has naturally attracted 
groat attention, and from the difficulties attending its 
solution, it has given rise to much discussion and 
difference of opinion. 0\ving to the intimate connection 
between morality and religion on the one hand, and to the 
necessity of observing religious neutrality on the other, 
systematic moral education has been considered 
impracticable. At the same time, it cannot for one 
moment be denied that if the objV'ct of education is 
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not* only to enable the student to pass examinations 
and win prizes, but is to make him a useful member 
of society, mere intellectual education is a most 
incomplete education. It has often happened that 
brilliant intellectual gifts have been frittered away, or, 
what is worse, applied to mischievous ends, while 
comparatively moderate talents, aided by honesty of 
purpose and strength of chai’acter, have achieved great 
and good results. The truth is that sharp intelligence 
without sound moral nature can no more make a 
useful man, then fine implements can carve a beautiful 
image out of rotten wood. 

But if moral education is so necessary, how is it 
to be given ? I think the difficulties in our way, though 
great, are not insurmountable. Happily for man, the 
cardinal truths of morality are well known, easily 
intelligible, and well recognized. The difficulty lies 
not in knowing them in theory, but in following them 
in practice, and to meet this difficulty, example is no 
doubt infinitely more efficacious than precept. 

If then we follow the plan recently adopted by the 
University in regard to tlie Entrance course in English, 
and in prescribing the course in literature, select pieces 
which illustrate the beauties and excellences not only 
of style but also of character, and if the teacher 
dwells not only upon the grammatical and philological 
points, but also upon the moral lessons taught by each 
piece, we may have a fairly efficient substitute for 
systematic moral education. This plan inay, perhaps^ to 
some extent interfere with the teaching of languages, but 
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the advantage gained will outweigh tlie apprehended 
disadvantage. 

A great deal, however, will depend on the personal 
influence and example of the teacher. Arnold has done 
for Rugby more than a library full of moral text-books 
could do ; and the same must be the case everywhere. 
As the result of my own limited experience in the 
teaching line, and of the knowledge which I presume 
to think I possess of the character of my countrymen, 
1 Would venture to make one or two observations as 
to the most efficacious mode of exercising that 
influence. I am fully conscious tliat I am speaking 
ill the presence of many able and veteran teachers, 
and I speak with becoming diffidence. The teacher 
should use as little force and should excite as little 
(ear as possible. Locke has truly said : “ Tis as impossible 
to draw fair and regular characters on a trembling 
mind as on a shaking paper.^^ Everything that may 
lead the pupil to regard his teacher as an enemy rather 
than a friend, necessarily reduces tbe efficiency of his 
teaching. Many a good lesson instead of being readily 
imbibed, is repelled by the unwilling mind, and the 
antagonistic mood of the pupil. If punishment in any 
shape has to be inflicted, let it be in sorrow and not 
in anger ; and if this is known, the young culprit will 
seldom be found to be such a hardened sinner as not 
to repent at once and mend his ways. I do not think 
1 am reckoning too much upon the pup8^s reverence 
ifor his teacher. With aW his faults the Indian youth^s 
respect for his teacher is unbounded. 
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I must not be understood hero as pleading for 
leniency towards faults. On the contrary, I would insist 
upon every fault, however slight, being taken notice of 
with displeasure, so that habits of transgression may 
not grow up. To overlook light faults until graver 
ones are committed would be to allow the disease to 
grow until it is too late to cure. 

Before I conclude, 1 ought to say a few words by 
way of encouragement and advice to my young friends 
who have just taken their degrees. My first advice 
to you will be to aim at thoroughness in all that you 
do. ^his is the advice that my predecessor in office 
gave you two years ago in his usually impressive and 
forcible language. Thoroughness is the great secret of 
success in most cases. A distinguished Senior Wrangler, 
and afterwards an eminent Judge, Chief Baron Pollock, 
in one of his letters to Professor De Morgan, writes : — 
I have no doubt I have read less and seen fewer 
books than any Senior Wrangler of about my time or 
any period since ; but what I knew I knew thoroughly, 
and it was at my fingers’ ends,” And If you could 
question other eminent and successful men, you would 
learn that their eminence and success were in a great 
measure due to their habits of thoroughness. 

I would next advise you to show moderation and 
to avoid friction in whatever you do. Friction never 
advances but always impedes work ; while moderation, 
by. holding in reserve all surplus force, imperceptibly 
adds strength to your position. 
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I must earnestly impress upon you the absolute neces^ 
sity of contentment with your situation, be it high or low, 
if you want to be happy. With all my wish to see your 
best dreams realised, I must say that that happy result can 
be the lot of only a very few, if any. The rest must 
go on toiling amidst disappointments. And even those 
f(»w who may attain the objects of their desire, will 
find that when attained, they are not half so charming 
as they looked from a distance. 

Nor must you complain that because the prizes of 
life are so few, and notwithstanding your education, 
so difficult to attain, education has been a useless 
trouble. Even if you are not able to secure a good 
appointment, or to earn a decent income by the practice 
of one of the learned professions, you are none the 
worse for your education. If it has been worth any 
thing, it must have strengthened your mind, , refined 
your taste, and expanded your imagination, so as to 
enable you to say with supreme indifference — 

“I care not, Fortune, what you me deny, 

You cannot bar me of free Nature^s grace ; 

You cannot shut the wonders of the sky 

Through which Aurora shews her brightening face.^^ 

Or if it has not taught you to soar to those sublime 
heights of fancy, even in the prosaic vale of ordinary 
real life, your education will stand you in good 
stead. 

With the knowledge you must have acquired that it 
is useless to struggle against the inevitable, you will 
be able to bear with calmness many a reverse at which 
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the ignamnt must bitterly fret and whine. To improve 
y<ptt condition you can avail yourselves of ways and 
means unknown and inaccessible to the imeducated* 

The truth is not that you have no good prospects 
in life, but that your prospects have been thrown at 
a distance by reason of those who came to the scene 
earlier having occupded the vantage ground. You must, 
therefore, worit harder and rise higher to attain what 
tliey have secured with far less labour. 

If service and the liberal professions have no room 
for you, there are the vast material resources of the 
country which your scientific knowledge can enable you 
to utilize. There are the fields of literature and science 
scarcely trodden yet by our countrymen^fields die 
cultivation of which, if it requires patient and arduous 
toil, promises a proportionately rich liarvest. You can 
enrich the vernacular literature of your country with 
all that is valuable in Western learning, and contribute 
to the literature of the West the precious treasures 
that lie hidden in your classic fields ; and this literary^ 
traffic will be sure to yield adequate return. Then, again, 
there is the extensive field of education, which, though 
occupied, has room enough for a host of workers yet. 

In these and other ways you can turn your 
education to useful account. But whatever line of work 
you may adopt, and wliatever aims and aspirations you 
may have, always keep to one great cardinal aim. 
Ardently aspire and sedulously strive after true moral 
and intellectual greatness, and depend upon it, all your other 
k^timate aims and aspirations will be crowned with success. 
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Your Exceli^ncy, Sir Chari^ Elliot, Ladies and 

Gentlemen, 

The year that has just gone by has not been 
without incidents worthy of notice on this occasion. To 
some of these I shall briefly allude, before I turn my 
attention to matters which concern us in the present 
and the near future. 

Foremost among the incidents of the year under 
review, I should mention the recognition of the elective 
principle in the appointment of Fellows. Under the 
law as it now stands the right to appoint Fellows is 
vested in the Governor-General of India in Council ; 
and His Excellency the Chancellor, in accordance with 
the views expressed in his last Convocation speech, 
was graciously pleased to invite the M. A.^s and holders 
of corresponding Degrees in the other Faculties, to 
choose from among themselves two gentlemen whom 
they would recommend for appointment as Fellows, 
the number two being about a third of the total number 
of Fellows then considered likely to be appointed. The 
graduates, who naturally prized the privilege, evinced 
a lively interest in the election that was held at the 
Senate House on the 1st of January 1891, and I am 
happy to te able to say that their choice has met with 
the approval of His Excellency the Chancellor. You 
will be delighted to hear that among the electors present 
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oil this occasion was the distinguished lady graduate 
who is now the Superintendent of the Bethune College ; 
and so, under the guidance of the enlightened scholar and 
statesman now at the head of our affairs, our University 
has had the high honour of being the first institution in 
the East where female suffrage has been recognised. 
As a ^aduate of this University, it is iieculiarly 
gratifying to me that I should have the privilege of thus 
publicly expressing on behalf of the graduates our 
most heartfelt thanks to His Excellency for this act of 
grace, and the pleasure of congratulating the electors 
and the elected, and of welcoming our first elected 
Fellows. The 1st of January 1891 will be a memorable 
day in the history of the University, and we may hopc^ 
that the principle of representation will be recognised 
in its constitution as fully and definitely as sound policy 
and right reason will allow. 

In close connection with this topic, 1 should notice 
the recent resolution of the Senate to apply to the 
Legislature for the amendment of our Act of Incorpora- 
tion so as to allow the graduates the right to nominate 
one-half of the number of Fellows to be appointed every 
year, and to enlarge tlie scope of the University by 
removing the restriction which makes it at present a 
mere examining body. Of this application it is not 
for me now to say more than this, that the recommen- 
dations of the Senate jjroceed for the most part upon 
the lines on which the Allahabad University Act is 
based, and that the metropolitan University may well 
hope to have as liberal a eofistitutioh and as free a 
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scope as hef younger provincial sister has already been 
favoiued with. 

Another measure carried out last year, which is of 
imiwrtance to ns as an examining body, deserves hero 
n passing notice. The Syndicate has formally adopted 
the rule that no one shall be appointed to set questions 
on any subject of which he teaches the whole or a 
part. The rule is not meant to imply in the least 
degree any slur on the integrity of our examiners. It will 
relieve the public mind from all possible apprehension that 
one class of candidates may have any undue advantage 
over another. It is intended also to relieve the examiners 
from an embarrassing conflict of duties. If one is to do 
his duty as an examiner properly, he should be left free 
to set his questions so that they may afford the best 
means of testing knowledge ; but if he has been teaching 
the subject, it becomes equally his duty to select the 
questions so that his own pupils may not, from their 
acquaintance with his views respecting it, have an unfair 
advantage over other candidates ; and these duties it 
is often difficult to reconcile. An eminent professor 
and experienced examiner at Cambridge expresses his 
surprise that the necessity and the reason for such a 
regulation should be overlooked or denied. 

I shall not detain yon with any aceojint of the other 
measures carried out by the University during the past 
year, as they relate mostly to matters’ of detail and 
not of principle in our modes of conducting examinations. 
These matters of detail, and our relations with our 
affiliated institutions are giving us long seasons of work 
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with comparatively short seasons of rest and with 
occasional seasons of storm. Happily, however, the 
storms have soon subsided, and been succeeded by 
refreshing calms. Like storms in the physical world, diey 
have served to sweep away all that was noxious and 
unwholesome in our moral atmosphere, but unlike their 
material types they have left no marks of hann in their 
track behind. 

During the year under review, we have lost by death 
or retirement certain of our Fellows, to some of whom 
at least the ordinary tribute of respect is undoubtedly due. 

Sir Steuart Bayley, though the duties of his high 
office left him little time to take part in our proceedings, 
always evinced a warm interest in the moral and 
intellectual progress of the people of these provinces, 
and gave encouragement to our graduates whenever 
suitable opportunity arose ; and on a recent occasion, 
he rendered the University very valuable assistance 
by sanctioning an arrangement in the Education 
Department, which enables us to avail ourselves of the 
most useful services of the present officiating Registrar. 

Mahamahopadhyay Bapudev Sastri, owing to his 
residence in the Nordi-West was, it may be said, no 
more than an oniamental Fellow of this University ; 
but his name really adorned our Fellows^ list. In him 
we had a rare combination of profound ancient Oriental 
learning in mathematics with the modem learning of 
the West in that abstruse science. 

In Babu Mahesh Chandra Chaudhuri, the Senate 
has lost a most useful member, and our society a rare 
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man* He was a member of the Syndicate for two 
years, and amidst his numerous professional and other 
engagements, he always found time to discharge his 
duties here with that conscientious thoroughness 
which characterised all that he did. His sound common 
sense, his untiring energy and his spotless character 
should make him a bright example unto all. 

Nor must I omit to mention here the name of one 
who, though he left India twenty years ago, and from 
that time ceased to be a Fellow of this University, is 
still remembered with all the respect that used to be 
shewn to him when he was Chief Justice of Bengal 
and whose loss i^ mourned as deeply here as it is in his 
native land. Sir Barnes Peacock became an exrofficm 
Fellow when the University was established, and he 
held that office for upwards of ten years, during which 
time he took a lively interest in its affairs, and wrote 
some of those learned minutes which arc worthy of 
careful study. The Native Bar owe him a deep debt 
of gratitude for the great encouragement and courtesy 
they met with from him. He bore very high testimony 
to their merit, and it was uix>n his authority that 
Sir Henry Maine in one of his Convocation speeches 
said that an average legal argument by native 
vakils in, the Appellate High Court was quite up 
to the mark of an average legal argument in West- 
minster Hall.^ 

Our list of endowments has received three important 
additions during the past year, important, if not for 
their pecuniary value, certainly for the value that 
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attaches to them for the honoured names with which 
they are associated. The endowments ai'e made by the 
Keshub Chunder Sen, General Trevor, and l^sanna 
Kumar Sarbadhieaiy Memorial Committees; The prizes 
and medals founded may not be coinixited for by 
many, and can be attainable only by a few ; but the 
saintly life of Keshub Chunder, the distinguished public 
career of General Trevor and the varied scholarship 
of Prasanna Kumar, the memory of which they serve 
to recall, are examples that must produce . in every 
generous heart a yearning after what is good and great. 

Turning now from tlie past to matter^ that concern 
our present and immediate future, we find that our 
University has now lived full one-third of a century, 
having completed almost to a day thirty-four years 

of its existence. This, though nearly half the average 
span of htiman life, is no doubt only a small period in 
the life of an institution. Still, as it has lived and 
thrived all this time, and now numbers its affiliated 
institutions by scores, and its graduates by thousands 
reckoning among these last some worthy representatives 
of the fail* sox, we may safely feel the pleasing 
assurance that it has outlived all those evils tliat 

threaten infantile existence, and has now entered 

vigorous life. But though we may be relieved from 

apprehensions of one kind, anxieties of a different sort 
begin to fill the mind. Has this University fulfilled our 
expectations ? Is it doing all that it ou^t to accomplish ? 
These arc questions that must occur to every thoughtful 
observer, and they demand serious attention* Though 
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primarily a mere examining body, the University by 
the courses of study and the rules of preparatory 
training prescribed for its examinations, and by the 
standard of excellence it exacts at those examinations, 
practically regulates the education of a vast province. 
The flower of our youthful population spend the best 
pai*t of their time, and no small part of their 
generally scanty means, in preparing for our examinations, 
and it is matter of the gravest importance that we 
should so arrange things that that prepanitiou should 
(pialify them not only for the temporary trial in the 
examination hall, but also for the continued trial in life. 

The friends of the University will at once say 
that the courses of study prescribed for our examinations 
and the standard of excellence exacted from our 
candidates are sufficiently high as compared with those 
of other Universities ; and that candidates who do well at 
our examinations also do well in after-life. Our adverse 
critics on the other hand say that our standards may 
be high, but our examinations, and perhaps competitive 
examinations generally, are no test of real merit ; and 
that in actual life, though some few of our graduates 
may do well, there are many again who are found to 
be absolutely helpless. But it will not be fair to 
judge of the merits of a system by referring either to 
exceptionally favourable or to exceptionally unfavourable 
specimens of its product. It is only by referring to 
the number of graduates the University has produced, 
and the quality of the average graduate, that we can 
form a fair estimate of the work done by the University. 
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Now, though their average merit may not be rated 
very high, considering theiV number, and considering the 
powerful impetus that the University has given to 
education, we cannot have much reason to be dissatisfied. 
If amid the depths of ignorance around, the University 
has^eady been able to raise even a slightly elevated 
level ot knowledge of fair extent, well may we hope 
that it will form the basis whereon, a stately superstructime 
will ere long* be raised by the labour of the University 
aided by the funds supplied by enlightened liberality. 
But, whatever the merits of the present system may be, 
our business is to consider whether it is not capable 
of improvement in the future. Let us give this important 
matter a inoraent^s thought. 

Speaking broadly, the chief objects of education 
( I leave out of consideration physical education ) are to 
store the mind with knowledge, and to train the 
intellect, the emotions, and the will to healthy and 
harmonious action. 

Touching the first of these objects, the points that 
demand attention arc, that the matter of the store 
should be really useful knowledge, and the manner of 
storing, methodical. For, the capacity of the human 
mind being limited, knowledge, that would be useless 
or superfluous in after-life, must make room for that 
which is necessary and useful ; and we shall not be 
able to apply our stock of knowledge with that 
readiness which the exigencies of life demand, if 
our mental store house is like an ill-arranged lumber 
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Now, no objection has, so far as I am aware, been 
raised that tlie courses of study prescribed for our 
different examinations include auythinpj but useful 
knowledge, though objection may be taken that they 
(exclude certain branches of useful knowledge. I wish 
very much that every graduate of our University 
and every educated man had some knowledge 
of the structure and functions of the different parts 
of that wonderful piece of mechanism, whose regular 
working is a necessary condition for the acquisition 
of knowledge. Such knowledge by confirming our faith 
in the laws of nature, will be sure internally to 
influence our conduct for the better in many matters in 
which external interference, however benevolent, may 
prove irritating or powerless. I hope it would be possible to 
introduce elementary physiology into our general curriculum 
of studies without increasing very much the burden on our 
students. I also deem it not merely desirable, but 
necessary, that we should encourage the study of those 
Indian vernaculars that have a literature, by making them 
compulsory subjects of our examinations in conjunction 
with their kindred classical languages. The Bengali 
language has now a rich literature that is well worthy 
of study, and Urdu and Hindi are also progressing 
fairly in the same direction. In laying stress upon the 
importance of the study of our vernaculars, I am not 
led by any mere patriotic sentiment, excusable as such 
sentiment may be, but I am influenced by more 
substantial reasons. I firmly believe that we cannot 
have any thorough and extensive culture as a nation, 
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unless knowledge is disseminated through our own 
vernaculars. Consider the lesson that the past teaches. 
The darkness of the Middle Ages of Europe was not 
completely dispelled until the light of knowledge shone 
through the medium of the numerous modern languages. 
So in India, notwithstanding the benign radiance of 
knowledge that has shone on the higher levels of our 
society through one of the clearest media that exist, 
the dark depths of ignorance all round will never 
bo illumined until the light of knowledge reaches the 
masses through the medium of their own vernaculars. 

The question next arises, how should the prescribed 
subjects and text-books be studied. The golden rule here is, 
that whatever is read should be thoroughly understood, 
but nothing more than the fundamental facts or tniths 
in each branch of knowledge need be committed to 
memory. A pernicious practice has, I fear, been growing 
with oiu* students preparing for the undergraduates^ 
examinations, of indiscriminately and unintelligently 
committing to ineraor}" the contents of their text-books. 
Such a practice should be put down by teachers, and 
it should be discouraged so far as possible by examiners 
by leaving out minute questions which can only test 
mechanical memory. Examination papers should not, 
as a rule, exact from candidates greater knowledge 
of rahinte details in any subject than they should be 
required to carry in their memory in after-life. 

It is with reference to the latter of the two above 
mentioned objects of education, the training of the 
intellect, the emotions and the will, that the strongest 
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objections to our system are raised Now, it must be 
freely admitted that ordinary examinations can afford 
no test of the culture of the emotions and the will, 
except so far as the prosecution of vigorous study which 
is essential to success at such examinations, implies a 
well-regulated moral nature. The only way in which, 
a mere examining University like ours, as distinguished 
from a teaching University, can encourage and assist 
the cultivation of the emotions and the will is, by 
insisting upon regular preparatory training and discipline 
of a thorough and strict character as a necessary 
condition for appearing at its examinations. The framers 
of our Act of Incorporation must have fully perceived 
this ; and acx^ordingly tliey have provided in the Act 
that, as a rule, no one shall be admitted as a candidate 
for any of our Degrees, unless he produces a certificate 
that he has prosecuted a regular course of study in 
!i recognised institution. It is very much to be 
regretted that the importance of such certificate is often 
not fully realized. It is generally supposed that the 
object of requiring this certificate is to obtain evidence 
of a candidate's intellectual fitness for an examination, 
and if that is its object, it is naturally considered a 
hardship that it should be strictly insisted upon, when 
the candidate is prepared to take the risk of failure, and 
when the examination to be undergone will be a 
sufficient test of fitness. But the real object of a 
systematic course of college discipline is to produce 
not mere intellectual fitness, but also moral fitness, by 
training the emotions and the will, and by fostering 
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liabits of punctuality, patience, and perseverance. This 
was the object of that stern discipline and rigid self-denial, 
that h'ahmojoharya^ which our sages enjoin on the 
student, and the strict observance of which was the 
principal cause of that intellectual and moral greatness 
of ancient India which we still look back upon with 
pride. When once the real object of our rule for 
insisting on a systematic course of preparatory training 
is fully understood, our students who justly take pride 
in their character for obedience to law and authority as 
a national virtue, will, I am sure, be the foremost to 
carry out the rule scrupulously and in an ungrudging 
spirit. 

We are often asked whether our examinations afford 
any good test even of intellectual merit. I do not deny 
that young men not possessing any solid knowledge or 
power of thinking may, with the help of mere mechanical 
memory, make a show of knowledge and come out 
successful at our examinations. But I deny that this 
is anything peculiar to our system of examination. 
The evil complained of is almost a necessary concomitant 
of competitive and qualifying examinations wherever they 
are held. We learn from eminent men of Oxford and 
Cambridge who have written on the subject, that 
the evil is just as prevalent in those great seats of 
learning as it is here. The truth is, that with the 
growing importance of examinations, there has grown 
up an ait known by the unenviable name of cramming, 
the object of which is to enable students to pass 
examinations without possessiqg any solid knowledge 
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and without spending much thought, though certainly not 
without spending much time and labour. The art 
is in high favour with lazy and indifferent students 
who think it easier to learn how to make a show of 
knowledge than to acquire knowledge — ^to appropriate 
the thoughts of others than to think for themselves* 
In this way examiners may be deceived, and the object 
of. examinations frustrated. The question for us to 
consider is how to put down this evil. To my mind 
the only practical remedy appears to be to conduct our 
examinations so that students may perceive that 
cramming is neither necessary nor sufficient to ensure 
success* 

Now, two things appear to me to have led students 
to consider enunming necessary — ^first> inordinately long 
examination papers, and secondly, disproportionately 
difficult questions* I am fully aware of the reasons in 
favour of long papers and difficult questions : it is only 
by means of these that the qualities of readiness and 
acuteness can be tested. But> on the other hand, we 
must remember that if examination papers are so long 
that candidates must (to use the words of Dr. Whewell) 

* scribble in tempestuous haste^^ to answer them fully, 
or if they are so difficult that candidates left to their 
own resources are unable to answer them, they must 
have recourse to the hind of help that cramming gives 
to prepare themselves for their examinations. If you 
do not give them time to think in the examination 
hall, or if you demand from them thoughts beyond the 
reach of their powers, you cannot complain that they 
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depend entirely upon memory, or borrow the thoughts 
of others without going through the process of 
thinking. 

Again, if students find tliat the necessary qualifying 
marks may be obtained by the help of memory alone, 
the less able and less ambitious among them, will not 
find much inducement to go through the arduous process 
of exercising the reasoning faculty. 

If we want to put down cramming, and encourage 
thought, we should then be cai*eful not to set too long 
or too difficult papers, or papers in which the minimum 
pass marks are obtainable by the exercise of memory 
alone. 

We should also discourage the taking up of too many 
Honour subjects by candidates for our examinations. 
We should aim at securing depth even at the expense 
of surface. There is more psychological truth than 
poetical fancy in Pope^s well-known lines — 

‘‘One science only will one genius fit : 

8o vast is art, so narrow human wit*^ 

Whilst this seems to be almost all that we can do, 
our efforts , in this direction in order to be effective, 
require the active co-operation of the teachers and 
pwfessors of our affiliated institutions. They should 
always bear in mind that teaching should never be 
subordinated to examination, but that the purposes 
of examination are subordinate to those of teaching. 
They should impress on students the mischievous 
effects of cramming which involves waste of time and 
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(Micrgy, without training the mind or imparting real 
knowledge. Our students should be exhorted not to 
allow tlie distressing phantom of an impending examination 
to haunt them in their hours of study, but to read 
whatever they have to read thoughtfully and with the 
(•hcering assurance that they are thereby either training the 
jnind or storing it with useful knowledge. 

There is one other point connected with our system 
of education which deserves notice. As the learned 
professions and all departments of service, whether 
public or private, in which persons who have received 
a liberal as distinguished from a technical education 
can find employment, are getting daily more and more 
overstocked, some true friends of the country think 
that the kind of education which our University now 
('ncourages, cannot be regarded as useful for all those 
who are seeking it, and that it is time that the 
University should begin to recognise the necessity of 
technical education, and institute (examinations and 
confer marks of distinction for its encoimageraent. I 
fully see the importance and necessity of technical 
education. In these days of keen competition and hard 
struggle for existence, unless we can utilize and improve 
the products of Nature, and unless our artisans are 
trained in the application of science to art, we can 
never hope for the material prosperity o^f the cototry. 
If, therefore. Government or enlightened private liberality 
shoald establish suitable institutions for imparting 
technical education, the s University should feel no 
hesitation in encouraging it by introducing an alternative 
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practical Entrance^ Examination, as was once suggested 
by a high authority, or by conferring marks of distinction 
on deserving persons educated in such institutions, 
or in such other modes as may be thought fit. Perhaps 
this woi|id be beyond the scope of the University 
as limited by the present statute, but it may be hoped 
that this limitation on our scope will be removed. 

But whilst saying so, I must not be understood 
for one moment to admit that liberal education has in 
this country reached anything like its saturation pointy 
and that its further progress is not to be encouraged ; 
or that an educated man will be any the less fitted 
by reason of his education to fill any station in life, 
however humble and however inferior to that generally 
occupied by men of his class it may be. 

Turning now to my young friends who have just 
earned their well-merited marks of distinction, I must 
first of all heartily congratulate our lady graduate^ in Arts 
for the high proficiency they have shewn ; oi e of them, 
Florence Holland, having obtained double* first class 
Honours, that is, honours in English nnd Latin and 
the other thrc'C having all obtained Honours in 
English. T should next offer my hearty congratulations 
to die lady graduates in Medicine for the proficiency 
they have attained in that noble science, and I am 
sitre that the knowledge they have acquired will not 
only be useful to them, but will be of incalculable 
benefit to their secluded sisters in the zenana. 
The encouragement of female education by its 
degrees and other marks of distinction must rank 
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as one of the highest useful functions of this University. 
No coinniunity can be said to be an educated 
community unless its female members are educated, that 
is, not simply taught to read and write, but educated 
in the true and full sense of the word. For, however 
proud man may boast of his intellectual superiority 
over the gentler sex, the simple truth must be 
admitted that woman is the primary educator of 
humanity. With the first dawn of reason, and before 
our baby lips even learn to lisp, our real education 
begins in the mothcFs arms ; and eveiy fond word she 
speaks and every anxious look she casts impresses 
silently but indelibly some lasting lesson on the growing 
mind. And what moralist is there that can better 
teach the cultivation of the finer feelings than a 
loving mother, a loving sister, a loving wife and a 
loving daughter ? It is, therefore, that our Eastern 
mind, notwithstanding its supposed antipathy towards 
the fair sex, conceived the genius of learning to be a 
female divinity ; and it is therefore that our sage law- 
giver Mamif notwithstanding the harshness to females 
which characterises archaic codes, has inculcated that 
memorable precept 

“Where women are honoured, there the gods 
rejoice ; where they are not honoured, there all rites arc 
fruMess.^^ 

To the other graduates I must offer my congratulations 
generally, making special mention of two — ^Nilratan 
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Sarkar, an M.A. of the University, who has just taken 
the highest degree in Medicine, and Upendralal 
Majumdar, who has had an exceptionally brilliant career, 
having been the first man of his year in all our Arts 
examinations, and who has now passed the highest of 
them and won our highest prize— the Premchand 
Roychand studentship. But while saying this I must 
earnestly remind each of them of the noble precept : 
“Uiito whomsoever much is giv(?n, of him shall bi’: 
much required " 

I must next ask each one of you, my young friends- 
to remember this day as a solemn day in your life, a 
day of solemn resolve to carr>’ out in letter and in 
spirit the injunction with which you have been admitted 
to your degrees, If your education justly qualifies you 
to fill important posts of honour, it at the same tinu* 
iniiK)se8 on you grave rcsiK)nsibilities, and you must 
shai^e your course of life so that you may discharge* 
them with cre^.lit. 

Your first duty as educated men is your duty to 
the learned world, to endeavour to add to our stock 
of knowledge, to which our graduates have up to this time* 
contributed so little. When addressing you last year, 

I called attention to this point, and apiiealed to the 
enlightened liberality of my eountrjnieii to endow 
Fellowships as an inducement to lite:*rar>’ and scientific 
pursuits. If my feeble apix^al has not yet been 
resiKUided to, I do not despair ; but I hope some 
future Vice-Chancellor with a more iK>werful voice may 
make a more cflFective apix*al at no distant date. In 
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the meantime, let me appeal to you, my fellow graduates, 
to supply the want. It was an article of faith with 
the priesthood of ancient India that every member of 
that learned community, from the moment of his birth, 
incurred three debts, one of which was his debt to the 
holy sages, that is, the republic of letters, to be repaid 
by the study of the Vedas, that is, the cultivation of 
learning. I hoj^c I shall not be charged with any undue 
partiality to the traditions of my caste if I earnestly 
wish that a similar sentiment may animate you. I wish 
you will feel that you owe a duty to the University 
which gives you the first start in life, to do your best 
to add to her reputation for learning. And this duty 
becomes all the more imperative when you remember 
how poor your Alma Mater is in those treasures of 
learning, which are the just prid(^ of her (?lder sisters 
in the West. 

You must next remember that you come upon the 
world at a time when this great country with all her 
venerable institutions is passing through a mighty process 
of change. It is for you to guide the current of 
progressive thought, so that renovation and not destruction 
may be its work. 

Do not despair beeatise your own estimate of your 
worth is low. The high and the low, the mighty and 
the mean, can each be useful in his own way. If the 
towering precipice mih its thundering cataract stands in 
solitaiy’ grandeur furnishing theme for sublime meditaion to 
the gamers below, it is the lowly vale with its gentle streams 
that supplies the* daily wants of life. Great things may 
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be few and far above the reach of many ; but good 
things there ,are in plenty which we always have the 
power to do, if only we liave the will. And so rich, 
so sure is the reward of these deeds, that life will be 
fully worth all its troubles, if it is steadily devoted to 
the work of doing good. 

You have spent some of the best years of your 
life ill gaining knowledge, and meet it is that I should 
conclude by asking you to realise the highest aim of 
knowledge. That aim is to make you happy, not however 
by giving you all the objects of your desire, for they 
are neither all good nor all attainabl(‘ ; nor on the 
other hand, by quenching all your desires, for they are 
neither all bad nor all quenchable. True knowledge 
makes you happy by teaching you what the Gita has 
taught. 

^ II” 

Happy the man whose soul serene 
Lets in desires tliat ruffle it not ; 

Even as the boundless sea receives 
Unmoved the streams that thither flow. 

Not happy they that cravings crave. 

True knowledge makes you happy by teaching you 
the limits of your power, by teaching you how to 
work and advance well and steadily within those limits, 
and above all, by tejiching you to submit with calm 
resignation to a Will that is inscrutable and siiprenae. 
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Having had the honour of addressing the Convocation 
on two previous occasions, I wished very much this 
time to be a listener and not a speaker ; but though 
that was my wish, a wish that was a command unto 
me, has assigned to me the present situation, and 
1 must do my best to fulfil its obligations, after thanking 
His Excellency for the kind words he has been pleased 
to say of me, and thanking you for the evident marks 
of kindness to me, with which you have listened to 
those words. 

Following the practice of former years, 1 shall venture 
to occupy for a few moments your time, if not also 
5’our attention, with a brief retrospect of our past 
academic session ; I shall then touch upon some of 
the important educational problems that are exercising 
the public mind 5 and I shall conclude with the usual 
words of congratulation and advice to tliose who have 
just obtained their degrees. 

The doubt I have expressed as to my being able 
to engage your attention, implies no mistrust in your 
patience, wearied as you must have been with the 
protracted and monotonous ceremony you have been 
witnessing ; it only indicates mistrust in my own power 
of arresting attention, and some mistrust also in the 
attractiveness of my subject; for amidst events of deep 
and mournful interest around, the incidents of the academic 
year under review' were scarcely of a stirring character. 
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But such as they were, they have been enough to keep 
us engaged ; they occupied their due share of public 
attention ; and they evoked criticisms, often severe, but 
always instructive. 

The number of candidates for our examinations in 
the past year was, I observe, loss than the number in 
the year preceding. One cause of this is, I think, to 
be found in our own statistics. The successful candidates 
at the Entrance and P. A. examinations of 1889, who 
would in due course form respectively the majority 
of the candidates for the P. A. and B. A. examinations 
of 1891, were comparatively small in number, the year 
1889 having been, as you will remember, a year of 
heavy failures ; and the year 1890, which was one of 
fair average results, did not leave any unusually large 
residue of unsuccessful candidates to make up the 
deficiency. 

Another circumstance, which may also partly account 
iot this decrease, was the exercise of greater care and 
discrimination by the heads of institutions in sending 
up candidates for examination. So far as the falling off 
is due to this cause, it need not create much misgiving 
especially when our schools and colleges, which are 
the real source of our strength, are steadily increasing 
in number. 

The question whether the growth of our educational 
institutions has not reached a point after wliich their 
further growth requires to be regulah^ and restrained, 
came up before the Senate last year, and ie still un^ 
consideration. 
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Some are of opinion that new schools and colleges 
nhould be recognized and affiliated irrespective of their 
(‘ffect on older institutions, and then free competition 
would lead to the survival of the fittest ; while others 
maintain that if rival institutions opened for purposes 
of gain, but not required to satisfy any real want, are 
allowed to exist, they lead to unhealthy competition, 
injurious to the interests of discipline and sound 
education. There is some force in the argumemt on 
each side. 

Remembering that it is only a small fraction of the 
vast population of the country tliat shares the benefits 
of education, we must not too rigidly adhere to the 
principle tliat demand should precede supply, but should 
sometimes allow supply to anticipate and create demand 
as it not unfrequently does. But, on the other hand, 
it must be borne in mind that as in nine cases out 
of ten the customer here is not likely to be a competent 
judge of the commodity, free competition requires control 
to secure efficiency and usefulness. 

The subject involves conflicting considerations of 
some nicety, and much will always depend upon the 
good sense and discrimination of the controlling authority. 
We may hope that the question will be considered by 
the Senate in all its bearings, and a satisfactory solution 
will soon be anTved at. 

The R(^gulations relating to the examinations in 
the several Faculties have undergone revision more or 
less during the past year. 
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Hie chaiigos in the Arts Regulations relate to 
matters of detail and not of principle, and so I shall 
not detain you with any notice of them. 

The scheme of Law Studies has been carefully 
revised by a Committee consisting of a learned Judge 
of the High Court who is the President of the Faculty 
of Law, and of the Advocate-General, the Senior 
Government Pleader, one of the leading Attorneys, and 
two experienced Professors of Law representing the 
affiliated Law Colleges. A scheme thus prepared may 
well be accepted as including all that it is necessary 
to equip the young lawyer with, to qualify him for 
the responsible duties of his profession ; and the B.L. 
d^ee will, I hope, continue to enjoy and deserve 
the recognition it has hitherto had, as a test of 
htness for entering the profession or the judicial 
service. 

In the Reguhitions in Medicine, an important 
change has been introduced requiring unsuccessful 
candidates to go through a fresh course of instruction 
in the subjects in which they arc found dedcient, 
before they art* admitted to examination again. The 
rule is intended to secure that standard of proficiency 
which is necessary to be attained by those who must 
be entrusted with life and health. 

Hie R^ilatiims in Engineering have been referred 
for revision to the Faculty of Engineering, along with 
a letter from the Director of Public Instruction and a 
Resolution of the Government of Bengal recommending 
certain changes. One of these recommendations is to 
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introduce an alternative course for Mining Engineers. 
The somewhat better prospects held out to graduates 
in Engineering in the Government Resolution just 
referred to, may, I hope, make our degrees in 

Engineering more attractive than they have hitherto 

been. 

The privilege granted last year to the M.A,^s and 
holders of corresponding degrees in the other Faculties 
to elect two gentlemen from among themselves for 
appointment as Fellows, was again allowed by His 
Excellency the Chancellor to be exercised this year, 
and electors resident in the mofussil were invited to 
take part in the election by signing their voting papers 
in the presence of a Magistrate. How greatly the 
])rivilege is valued is shown by the fact that out of 

about 900 Masters and Doctors whose names are on 

our rolls, no less than 641 took part in the election, 
and voting papers, came from the most distant parts 
of the Empire. The voting resulted in the election of 
two well-known gentlemen, Babu Prannath Pandit and 
Babu Upendranath Mitra, and I am glad to say that 
their election has met with the approval of His 
Excellency. To these and the other gentlemen who 
have been just appointed Fellows, I accord a most 
hearty welcome. 

The result of the last election is a source of 
gratification to me, not only because it gives me a 
second time the pleasing occasion for congratulating 
my fellow-graduates on their success, but also because 
it gives us just ground for entertaining the hope that 
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under the guidance of the enlightened Statesman whose 
liberal mind devised the experiment, what was commenced 
as an experimental measure may at least become part 
of the recognised customary constitution of the 
University. 

Whilst welcoming our new colleagues, T must not 
forget to pay the customar>- tribute of rc*spect that is 
due to those whom we have lost during the past 
year. To some of them that tribute is due as a 
matter of something more* than mere conventional 
fonnality- 

Mr. Downing was a member of thc^ Faculty of 
Engineering and materially helped the Faculty in its 
deliberations on all important questions. As the head 
of the Seebpore Engineering College. th(» only institution 
of its kind in Bengal, he had an a(*tive share in th<* 
training of our young men in a profession the iraportancf* 
of which is b(ung realised more* and more every day. 
At a timo when the scheme of education in Engineering 
is about to undergo iniporUuit alterations, the loss 
occasioned by his death must be greatly felt. 

In Raja Rajen/lralala Mitra the* University has lost 
one of its most distinguished ni(*rabers, and the learned 
world a scholar of rare attainments. His reputation 
was not confined to his owm couiitr>% but his many and 
emdite works made his name well known wherever 
Orientiil scholarship is prized and respected. In 
recognition of his profound learning the University 
conferred on him the Honorary Dogreq of Doctor in 
I^w, and hy honouring him has lionoured itself. He 
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took a leading part in the proceedings of the University, 
he always maintained his point with impressive eloquence 
and indomitable courage, and his weighty words of 
wit and wisdom will long be remembered in this 
hall. 

Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar was a Fellow 
of this University ever since its establishment in 1857. 
During its early days he took an active interest in 
Its progress ; and though latterly, having in effect 
retired from public lif(‘, he ceased to att(‘nd our meetings, 
h(‘ has done the University and the cause of education 
lasting service by establishing the first affiliated private 
college under native management, which has served 
as a model for many others that have sincx^ come 
into existence. He was a great friend of female education, 
and a staunch advocate of woman^s rights ; and for 
the solid work he has done as an educationist, as 
a social rc'former, and as a philanthropist, his country 
will ever remain deeidy indebted to him. If Rajendra 
1 jalaps was a massive intellect stimulated by an ardent 
desire* for knowledge, VidyasagaPs was a generous 
heart and a resolute will impelled to action by an 
overflowing love for humanity. The lives of these two 
inninent men as representing two great types of (diaracter, 
are worthy of careful study by those who long for 
intellectual and moral greatness. 

In Pandit Adjudhya Nath w(* have* lost another 
distinguished colleague, a man ^of whom^ as th(* Vice- 
Chancellor of the Allahabad University has justly 
remarked, any eotintry and any race might be proud/ 
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His numerous professional and other engagements in 
the North-West left him little time, it is true, to take 
any active share in our work ; but his warm sympathy 
for our educated young men in all their hopes and 
aspirations, and his earnest exertions and immense 
self-sacrifice to promote the good of his country, made 
him loved and respected by the educated classes all 
over India, and Bengal mourns his loss as deeply as 
his native province. 

There is yet another and a very much heavier loss 
which we have to mourn, — a loss that grieves not this 
country alone but has plunged in deep sorrow the 
whole empire of Britain, — the loss not of a colleague 
but of a Prince who in the natural order of things 
would have been our future Ruler, and who had endeared 
himself so much to the people of this country by his 
recent visit. While this melancholy event is so fresh 
in our memory, we cannot take part in a public 
ceremony like this, without a respectful expression of 
our profound sorrow for the loss, and of our heart- 
felt loyal sympathy for our beloved Sovereign, to whose 
beneficent rale we owe the blessing of that liberal 
education which this University has been established 
to promote. 

I shall now, as I proposed at the outset, touch 
upon one or fwo of the educational problems that 
pressingly demand solution. 

It is said, not without some truth, that the 
University is taming nut graduates and under-graduates 
in much larga: numbem th^^ find suitable 
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einploynient, and that whilst the education that it 
encourages is so ill-remunerative, the cost of time and 
(mergy that preparation for its examinations demands 
is disproportionately high. The question therefore presses 
upon us, how to regulate our courses of study so as 
to ensure the greatest usefulness and occasion the 
least loss of time and energy to the student. 

As regards the courses of study prescribed for 
examinations in the special Faculties of Law and 
Medicine, it is not easy to see what useful change 
the University can introduce. These courses have been 
settled by distinguished members of the respective 
professions with due regard to their usefulness for the 
careers for which they are intended to train our 
graduates ; and considering the grave responsibilities 
to be undertaken, they cannot be said to be too 
exacting in their demand upon the time and attention 
of the student. If skilled labour in these professions 
does not find sufficient work or adequate remuneration, 
the law of supply and demand must be left to bring 
about the necessary economic equilibrium. 

The ease, however, is somewhat different with 
regard to our course of study in Engineering. Here 
it is, I think, possible for the University to introduce 
changes for the better. Though a well-qualified body 
of legal or medical practitioners can create no new 
work for themselves, unless it be by making people 
over-sensitive about their legal rights or health — a state* 
of things not verj’ desirable in itself — a body of 
Engineers or persons duly trained in those branches 
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oi science? and art which will enable them to develop 
the material resources of the country, can create work 
for themselves and wealth for others. 

But even here the University unaided can do 
very little. It may ]U’esc?ribe courses of study and 
institute examinations in Mining Engineering or Agriculture 
or other similar subjects ; but unless there are colleges 
established comi>etent to give a thorough and efficient 
theoretical and practical training in those subjects, the 
prescribed courses of study can never be profitfibly pursued, 
and the examinations creditably pass(‘d. 

But how are we to have such a college (established ? 
ft must be a long time before private liberality, which 
is taxcxl in so many ways, can be expect(?d to endow 
an institution of this sort. Though I am extremely 
relucbint to ask my countrymen tb invoke the aid of 
Government wh(T(' they can help it, in the present 
instance I must say we cannot do without such aid. 
We ouglit therefon? to be deeply thankful to Sir Charles 
Elliott for th<? views expressed by him in the Resolution 
already alluded to, wlu're he says ; “He considers that 
the increase of the number of young men trained to 
engineering pursuits and qualified by their training to 
develop the n'soim'os of the ])rovin(5e, is an object on 
which he is justified in incuiTing laiige outlay, since 
In? is confident that all such outlay will be fully 
reproductive.^^ 

The policy indicated in this Resolution regarding 
the ti*aining of our young men in Engineering and 
Agriculture will, if fully carried out, as I confidently 
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liope it will be, mark a new era in the educational 
and the general progress of the country, and the dreams 
of gold of which we recently heard so much, will be 
realised though in a somewhat different shape. 

Tn the courses of study prescribed for our Arts 
(‘xaminations I think it is not only desirable, but 
absolutely necessary, to introduce (pertain changes, and 
T am glad to say that the attention of the University 
has already been drawn in this direction. 

Our Kiitrancc examination every year attnicts 
s(»veral thousands of candidates, of whom only a small 
number intend to pursue their studies in Arts any 
further, the rc‘st Ixuiig anxious to pass th(‘ examination 
to qualify themselves for some occupation for which an 
Kntrance certificate is considered a necessai*y or a 
desirable recommendation. Tt would therefore bo ignoring 
the case of this large body of candidates if the Entrance 
course is prescribed only with a view to train students 
for entering the University. It may no doubt be said 
that those who do not intend to enter the University 
need not come up for the Entrance examination. But 
the passing of this examination implies a certain well 
recognised educational and even social position, which 
has made the examination so attractive ; and in the 
interests of education and progress, we ought to do 
our best to foster the generous ambition which even 
the intending cultivator or mechanic feels to be an 
undergraduate of the University. Considering, however, 
tlie great diversity of careers for which the Entrance 
examination will have to prepare the students, if it is 
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to be oi^anised for such a comprehensive object, the 
prescribed course of study must consist of a large number 
of alternative subjects, each being suited for a particular 
career, but everyone of them ensuring a certain amount 
of mental training. If such a scheme is judiciously 
devised, it will qualify our under-graduates not only 
for literary and scientific careers, but also for industrial 
and commercial pursuits — a thing that is very much 
needed, to remove the block caused by overcrowding 
in their avenues to employment 

The movement recently set on foot to reconcih^ 
sea voyages with Hindu orthodoxy may, if it succeeds, 
stimulate commercial activity and enterprise, and thereby 
open out fresh fields of employment for our educated 
young men. 

T have hitherto been dealing with the question of 
the usefulness of our University education solely with 
reference to economic considerations, which no doubt 
claim precedence over all others. But though to enabh^ 
us to supply ourselves with the necessaries of life must 
be the first object of education, to earn wealth is 
certainly not its sole nor its chief end. A mind well 
trained and equipped has always been regarded by its 
IK>ssessor as more valuable than any material wealth. 
Kepler amidst all his difficulties used to say that he 
would rather be the author of the works he had 
written, than possess the Duchy of Saxony. But why 
go to Germany for such examples ? In tliis classic 
land of ours in its good olden days, honourable and 
contented poverty was the common lot of the learned 
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classes. And it was when our learned classes cared 
little for material wealth that they were able to lay 
by those invaluable intellectual treasures which are still 
the pride of their nation. The mind is the noblest 
part of our being, and education which improves and 
enriches the mind so as to make it happy within itself^ 
can never be said to be useless, even if it does not 
(mable one to earn the means of physical comfort 
and enjoyment. 

It should therefore be our aim to encourage such 
education as not only brings on material prosperity, 
but also improves and enriches the mind : — education 
which is not only a means to an ulterior end, but is 
an end in itself ; so that even if our graduates and 
undergraduates are unable to make their education a 
means of earning wealth, they may not have any just 
ground of complaint that preparation for our examinations 
has been usch^ss labour. And we should cai’efully 
ascertain and remove, so far as we can, every 
<‘ause that stands in the way of our securing this 
great object. 

Now one of the causes which interferes with our 
University education having a wholesome disciplinary 
eflPect on the mind, is, accoxding to certain competent 
authorities, the great extent of our courses of study. 
Teachers and professors in order to get through the 
work have, we are told, to skim over the surface, 
and they cannot hnd time to impress on their pupils 
those deeper lessons that underlie all literature and 
science ; while, on the other hand, the majoxity of 
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students are so completely ground down by the weight 
of the burden imposed on tliom, that they find no 
opportunity of exercising their own pow(Ts, and they feel 
little pleasure in their study. 

I would earnestly call tlu* attention of our Boards 
of Studies to the subject, and I have no doubt that they 
will do their best to remove the evils complained of. 
Not tliat I would allow our standards to be lowered 
in the slightest degree, but I tliink that the standard 

of an examination is really raised not so much by 

requiring a more extensive but superficial reading as by 
insisting on a dcicper culture and a more thorough 

appreciation of what is read. Knowledge forced into 
the mind under high pressure only inflates the mind 
with conceit, without producing any healthy expansion 
of ideas ; it strains and enervates instead of exorcising 
and invigorating the mental powers. 

But if the great extent of the courses of study 

prevents instruction from being impressive*, and stands 
in the way of o\ir education producing any lasting effect, 
the inconvenient and iinmanageably large size of the classes 
in most of our schools and colleges, I fear, leads no 
less to the same r(*.sult. It pr(*vents teachers from 
looking to the individual wants of pupils and from 
exercising that personal influence upon them which is 
essential to efficient teaching. Speaking in the presence 
of so many able and experienced teachers and professors, 
I need hardly add that the teacher should not only 
impart to those seated at his feet the knowledge he 
j)Osscsses, but should also iiis[)ire them with the 
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ontlmsiasin that animates him, should stimulate them 
with the thirst for knowledge which he feels, tlmt the 
instruction given might be imbibed with eagerness and 
delight. should, to use the expressive language of 
our ancient traditions, bl(‘ss them with his own intellectual 
blessedness. 

Another cause which operates prejudicially in a 
similar way, is the time-serving si)irit in which our young 
men often pursue their study. A pernicious habit, which 
I am sorry to hear is gaining strength, prevails with 
the great bulk of our students of reading, not with 
a view tc> gain knowledge and improve the mind, but 
merely with a view to pass examinations. It is high 
time now that our teachers and professors should exert 
all their influence resolutely to put down this evil, and 
should use every opportunity forcibly to point out to 
their pupils the . lam(*ntable folly of wasting their tinier 
and energy in learning the i)etty art of achieving 
unmerited success at tlu^ temporary trials in th<‘ 
examination hall when they should bo improving and 
strengthening their minds to qualify them for the continued 
trial in life. 

Whilst iininitirig to our students the blame that justly 
attaches to them, I must not disclaim our own share 
of it. Our examinations have, no doubt from a desire 
to make them thorough and scarehing, occasionally been 
such as to require special [ireparation as distinguished 
from such general study of the prescribed subject as 
a student desirous of gaining knowledge' and improving 
his mind would uutuniJly go through. We have sometimes 
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clemandcd from our examinees a too minute knowle<]fee 
of minor details, or knowledjre of a sort that is not likely 
to be necessary or useful any where except in the 
examination hall. As a very eminent and experienced 
examiner, Professor Huxley, has remarked, examination 
like fire, is a good servant, but a bad master/ 
Tt should serve as a test for diligent and thoughtful 
study, instead of making study serve its peculiar 
requirements. 

One great reason why our University education fails 
to awaken much original thinking, is because it is imparted 
through the medium of a difficult foreign language, the 
genius of which is so widely different from that of our 
own. The acquisition of such a language must to a great 
extent be the work of imitation ; and the habit of 
imitation gradually becomes so deei>-rooted as to influence 
our intellectual opemtions generally. Again, the costly 
foreign drapery in which our students have to clothe 
their thoughts, taxes their limited mental resources to 
an extent which does not leave enough for the proper 
feeding and fostering of thought The only way out of 
the difficulty is for the student to economise his means 
and to forego all desire for finery in language, and 
concentrate his efforts to the cultivation of the thinking 
faculty, and he may rest assured that noble thoii^ts never 
fail to coininaiid attention, tliough clad in plain and 
homely garb. 

Perhaps tlie most potent of all the reasons triiy our 
<M]iication often fails to improve and invigorate the mind, 
and why the promises of youth are in many cases 
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little fulfilled in later yeai’s, is our deplorable neglect 
of physical education. If we had left our young men 
alone, our responsibility for this neglect might not have 
been equally great But as it is, we impose upon them 
heavy inteUectiial work, and by means of our degrees 
and other marks of distinction supply a powerful 
stimulus for such work ; and yet wo take no care to 
strengthen the body to enable it to bi^ar tlie strain. 
The result is that so long as the stimulus acts, our young 
men work hard and thereby exhaust their unreplenished 
powers ; and when the stimulus is gone, their capacity 
for work is permanently impaired. Any att(^mpt to 
improve the mind without invigorating the vital energy 
would be like an attempt to increase the efficiency of 
machinery by mere internal adjustment without supplying 
adequate motive iK)wer. 

The University can do very little to remedy the evil, 
but those who are intrusted with the management of 
schools and colleges should never forget their responsibility 
in this matter. They should strongly impress upon their 
students the indispensable necessity of attending to health, 
and they should encourage healthful and harmless 
physical exercise, and supply facilities for it, without, 
however, introducing any element of compulsion or 
restraint. One ver>" hopeful sign of progress in this 
direction is to be found in the fact that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province is taking a kindly personal 
interest in the physical well-being of our students ; and I 
take this opportunity of sincerely thanking His Honour 
for die encouragement they have been receiving from 
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him. And may 1 here appeal to Govcriiracnt and private 
liberality to acquire for us some suitable play-ground 
near the Senate House where our under-graduates may 
resort, so that side by side with the seat of those trials 
that so severely tax the mind, there* may be a place 
for refreshing recreation to strengthen the body and 
the University may be associated not only with distressing 
thoughts of impending examinations, but also with 
joyous recollections of youthful pastime and innocent 
llrfeasure ? 

There is one other educational topic upon which I have 
a word to say. A good deal of adverse* mticism, sometimes 
]iroc(‘oding from high authorities, is levelled against 
the fluctuating percentage of failures at our examinations, 
which no doubt ranges b(^twcen widc^ly divergent limits. 
"Hie fact comin(*nted upon certainly requires examination, 
and I must thank our critics for drawing attention 
]X>intedly to it. If it is due to any variation in our 
standard, the result is clearly unfair to the examinees. But 
it may be due to other causes besides, as a little 
consideration will shew. Ordinarily no doubt, one year 
is just as good as another, and the percentage of good 
candidates would not vary greatly from year to year* 
But owing to some change in the teaching staflT of a large 
(*!oIlege or owing to an eiudemic such as influenza (causes 
which are not altogether imaginary, but have sometimes 
been in actual ojieration) the jjercentage of ill-jirepared 
candidates in any year may greatly exceed the average. 
Besides, there are, as every one who has exijerience in the 
line knows, good and bad years in resixjct of the 
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l)ro])ortion of good and bad students in a class, just 
as there are good and bad years in respect of many 
natural phenomena, though we arc not always able to 
ascertain the cause. So then the University may not 
always and alone be responsible for the fluctuations 
noticed. So far as it is, it should do its best to prevent 
any recurrence of the evil. One of the remedies suggested, 
the appointment of a p<Tmanent Board of Examiners, 
though theoretically perfect, involves many practical 
(litficulties. The subject will, however, I hope, receive 
careful consideration soon. 

Whilst on this subject of criticism on our work, 

I would beg leave to say to oiu* critics in all sincerity 
and earnestness, that such of them as arc in a position 
directly to assist tlie University in its deliberations, 
will do imiiK'usely greater service to it if they will favour 
it with their counsels first, and then, if need be, with 
their criticisms next. 

I must now offci: my young friends who have 
just obtained their degrees my most hearty congratulations. 
The success of the lady-graduates, one of whom I have 
had the pleasure of admitting to her degree, is to my 
mind matter for special congratulation. In saying this 
I am far from insinuating that their success was 
unexpected or exceptional ; on the contrary, considering 
the highly susceptible nature of the gentler sex which 
enables them to imbibe knowledge soon and retain it 
long, such success is but natural, and the poet truly 
says : 
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*Men seeking knowledge long must strive*, 

And over many volumes pore ; 

But favoured women all tlienr lore 

With case from Naturc^s grace derive*/ 

What I mean to say is that their success is a more' 
sure index of the progress of education than the 
success of young men can be. Young men may and 
very often do seek for knowledge in order to succeed 
in life ; but when women, who are far less likely to 
be swayed by such motives, seek for it, ther love of 
knowledge for its own sake must be influencing 
those whose influence upon society though gentle is 
irresistible- 

I would also specially congratulate the thre(‘ 
distinguished graduates in Ai*ts (1) who have won our most 
valuable prize — the IVemchand Roychand Studentship, 
and the young Doctor (2) who, after a brilliant college* 
career, has so well eariied tlu^ highest degree* in 
Medicine. I would, at the same time, remind the 
former tliat their valuable prizes though given as 
rewards for past labour are really intended as incentives 
to futiu*e exertion, and I would exhort- the latter to 
emulate the example of the eminent members of his 
noble profession at home and abroad. 

<1> Messrs E. M. Wheefer, Janaki Nath Bhattacharlya and Hirendra 
Nath Datta. 

<2> Lt. Col. Suresh Prasad Sarbadhikari. 
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Many of yon, iiiy young friends, may be thinking 
now that you have passed through the first stage of 
life, the stage of preparation, and are about to ent^ 
the second, the stage of action. The first stage with 
its incessant toil and rigid discipline may have seemed 
to you a disagreeable one, while youthful fancy may be 
])ainting the second in glowing colours, as the stage of 
unrestrained activity and unimpeded fruition. I should 
have been most unwilling to dispel this pleasing illusion, 
had I not been firmly convinced that it is the soimce 
of little joy and much sorrow. The illusion must soon 
disappear and leave painful disappointment behind. 
Better far that we should at once know the realities 
of our situation, be they agreeable or disagreeable, to be 
l)reparcd beforehand to meet what awaits us. 

Now one of the most distressing realities of the 
world you are going to enter, is the immense disproportion 
between the many that toil and the few that succeed. 
If at any of the examinations held in this hall, there 
is heavy failure, the result attracts public attention, 
and evokes criticism, and steps are taken to prevent 
its recurrence in future. But who can criticise to any 
purpose the conduct of the word^s examinations ? We 
must take the world as it is. But if you cannot make 
the world conform to your views, you must not, on the 
other hand, servilely suit yourselves to the world to 
achieve success. Depend upon it that there is often 
more honour in deserving success, than in attaining it. 
Have firm faith in the consoling truth that in the 
inscrutable dispensations of Providence, out of evil 
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cometh good, and that adversity is not an unmixed 
evil. I do not ask you to imitate tlic example of th(^ 
pous lady in the Purmim who preferred adversity to 
prosperity because it enabled her better to remember 
her Maker, for prosperity is not necessarily an evil, 
and should therefore be greeted when she comes. But 
I do ask you to submit, if it ever be your lot to do 
so, to adversity's stern and chastening ruk^ with calmness 
and fortitude. If she bears a frowning look, remember that 

“Scared at her frown terrific fly 
Self-[)leasing folly's idle brood, 

Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy, 

And leave us leisure to be good/' 

Another perplexing reality of our situation is the 
strange inconsistency between profession and practice. 
Very few men outwardly profess any principles of 
doubtful propriety, but fewer still perhaps arc they 
who can inwaixlly say unto themselves they have never 
swerved from their professed principles. As students 
you have spent much time in learning principles 3 be 
it then your first aim upon entering life rigidly to 
adhei^ to those principles in spite of the contaminating 
influence of example. If you wish to succeed in Ufe, 
that is, if you wish to control the material forces of 
Nature and the still more subtle forces that move 
society, so as to make them sub-serve your purpose, 
you must ix^ssess a powerful and a resolute will, — a 
will at least as powerful and resolute as can enable 
you to bring your own actions into conformity with the 
principles you profess. 
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If you are able to surmoiuit these dilficulties, if 
you can reconcile your iractice with your principles, 
and if fartheriiiore, you can reconcile yourself with 
your lot, you shall have earned that peace within, 
tliat true source of happiness, which even the most 
successful men often fail to attain. And your success, 
though measured by the amount of work done it may 
not be great, will surely not be small if measured by 
the moral strength acquired, strength whicli will not 
only sustain you in the race of lifts but will stand 
you in good stead even in that awful stage* of it that 
leads to eternity. 



Moral Aspects of the Legal Profession. 

In rising to address you on the moral aspects of the 
legal profession I ou^t to state to you at the outset 
the aim and scope of what I am going to say. It is not 

This lecture was delivered at the Town Half in November 1890. The 
folfowinff comments in the newspapers show how it was received by the public:— 

The lecture on the moral Aspects of the Study of Law, by Mr. Justice 
Gooroodass Banerjee, the concluding portion of which will be found in 
another column/ contains much that may be profitably studied by others than 
lawyers / for the high standard of conduct he lays down, is based on 
principles which are applicable to all walks of life. While the view the lecturer 
takes of the functions and obligations of his profession is a lofty one/ the 
advice he gives young lawyers is thoroughly practical. If among the knotty 
ethical questions that are apt to arise in their relations to the public there 
are some of which he offers them no general solution/ there are none which 
they may not easily solve for themselves on occasion/ if they only follow 
the cardinal rule he commends to them, of never violating the dictates of 
conscience. 

Statesman, 22-1-91, 

Our readers will remember the address given at the Town Hall the other 
day by the Hon'blc Mr. Justice Gooroo Dass Baneriee,— D. L., on the ^orat 
JlspecU of the Legal T^rofession. We see that the lecture has been rc*produced 
in the March number of the V^athnal Magazine. We are glad of this, as the 
views expressed deserved a more permanent record than the columns of a 
daily newspaper. They are specially valuable as being the expressed sentiments 
of a Native gentleman whose legal ability, although of a high order, is fully 
equalled by his transparent simplicity of character and undoubted sincerity. 
In a word, one feels that when Mr. Justice Baneriee speaks he utters his 
genuine convictions. It does not, however, follow that we can give unqualified 
assent to all that the Honlile Judge has expressed, though prc^ably the most 
if not all, of the legal profession would concur with him. Indeed, the general 
tenor of the address is so fair and reasonable, and its positions generally so 
unassailable, that but for what we purpose noticing as anomalous, we should 
scarcely find fault with any thing which has been laid down. The lecturer's 
advice is good and sound, and the moral standard set before young aspirants 
in the legal profession very high. 


Indian ^aily 11-5-91, 
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my object to attempt to edify you with any theoretical 
discussion on the ethics of the Bar. Fortunately for man, 
the leading truths of morality in this department of 
Iminan affairs as in others arc simple, easily understood, 
and universally recognised ) and such a discussion is not 
likely to prove a profitable occupation of time. Nor, 
though unfortunately for man the difficulty lies in acting 
according to these truths, do I intend to expatiate on what 
are said to be the common failings of members of the 
legal profession in order to exhort them to mend their 
Ways. An immaculate bcang might preach morality in 
that style, but it would be a wholly unequal task for 
an imperfect morkil like myself to attempt to do so. 
In thinking of tlu^ failings of others the sense of mine 
own imperfections presses so heavily Ui^on me that I 
can only say 

‘Trembling, behind my eyc^s I cast ; 

My sins, how great their sum, 

Lord give me pardon for the past, 

And strength for days to coined 

Nor again must you expect to be (‘liter tained with 
that eloquence which fills the ear and enraptures the 
heart whatever the subject of the discourse may 
be. That gift 1 do not pn^tend to [lossess. I shall 
only ask your serious attention for one brief hour 
to matters that concern the future of the flower of 
niy coUntrjnucu. 

My object in appearing befoVe yon this afternoon 
Uniy be shortly stated thus. I find a larg(‘ mimb(>r of 
niy (Mlucated countrymen, animated by various aims and 
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aH])ira^n«, betytkijl themselves to carMft^^^p life 

which it has been my lot also to walk in* These like 
other paths in this our field of trial, are not strewn 
with flowers, but are beset with thorns and covered 
with many pitfalls ; and it is due to those who come 
after me that I should apprise them of the moral 
difficulties in their way, and give them such advice 
as I am capable of, to enable them to avoid or surmount 
those difficulties. I must also tell them — for the unkind 
truth must bo told to prevent disappointment, and the 
sooner it is told the better — that success in the legal 
profession is by no means so easily attainable as the 
sangninencss of youth would wish, that thorough and 
severe tniining and untiring patience arc necessary for 
such success, and that the burdens imposed on them 
if duty is a burden, far outwedgh the benefits attainable 
if measured only by the fees and distinction earned. 
But at the same time I may give them this cheering 
assurance that if they view their situation from a higher 
standpoint, and take a broader view of it, if they view 
the true moral aspects of their profession, they will 
see that it is a truly noble profession worthy of the 
aspirations of the most elevated intellect and moral 
nature, and capable of giving rich rewards to all the 
deserving, however numerous they may be. 

To the experienced members of my profession who 
have favoured me by their presence here, I have but one 
request to make. I would ask them to correct me if 
I am wrong, if I imagine difficulties where none are to be 
found, or overlook others which really exist. 
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Wi^ 4^^ prelatmy reiaaifel^ I proceed to ray 
subject, wWch I «ball coiisid(*r under tliree heaidSi treating 
fir^^ of tlic lawyer in relation to his study, secondly ol 
the lawyer in relation to liis client, and thirdly of tibe 
lawyer in relation to the Bench and to the public. 

If you want to do your duty as a lawyer well and 
])roperly, you must begin by doing your duty as a 
student well and thoroughly. And h(Te it is necessary 
that you should have a correct idea of the nature of the 
functions of a lawyer, to be able to realise the full 
importance' of the careful and patient study that I insist 
upon. Now touching the nature of the lawyer^s work 
there has been some difference of opinion. Some well- 
meaning but 1 fear ill-informed persons have said that 
the lawyer’s business is only to quibble about words 
and to mystify and complicate the simple principles of 
justice by the application of cumbrous and artificial rules ; 
and a poet has feelingly exclaimed, 

‘The toils of law what dark insidious men 
Have cumbrous added to perplex the truth 
And lengthen simple justice into trade.’ 

At this time of day when English law literature is 
adorned with the writings of eminent jurists like 
Bentham and Austin and Maine, one may well think 
it unnecessary to refute or even notice such an objection. 
But unfortunately there are still some persons who 
think that law is not a science demanding serious 
study, but is a mere money making art which there 
would be time enough to study carefully when one 
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commences practising it For them ( I hope their number 
is small ) I think it necessar}" to notice the objection which 
hdmits of a simple and complete refutation. 

' Tn construing statutes and other documents, a lawyer 
no doubt has to enter into verbal discussions ; but to 
ascertain the true meaning and intention of the legislature 
or of a testator notwithstanding the imperfections of 
language, is not less interesting than the problem of 
deciphering inscriptions of antiquarian vfdiio, while it is 
certainly of much greater practical importance to mankind. 
And as for the charg(* of complicating things that an* 
simple, as well may you accuse the mathematician of 
perversely creating the stiff* and repulsive science of 
mathematics upon a few simple axioms. The truth is 
that law like other sciences is based upon a few 
fundjiraental principles, and these in their application lead 
to such complex propositions that they can be dealt with 
only by careful study. And the student of law who from 
the simplicity of the fundamental principles imagines that 
he will be abh* to deal with any case without much 
study, falls into as great an error as the student of 
inathcnuitics would if he were to suppose that as the 
fundamental axioms of geometry are simple, he would be 
able to understand the properties of the higher plane 
curves aud of the wave surface without any preparatory 
study. 

Nor must you flatt(*r yourselves with the idea that 
when those difficulties arise, if ever, in any particular 
case, there will be time* enough for study. The Great 
Disposer of all things and of all time has so disposed 
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of your timo and my time and the time of each one 
of us, and assigned work for every moment of our 
time in siu^h a complete and continuous series, that 
it is impossible to interpolate any term in the series ; 
and if you therefore neglect the work assigned to any 
interval of time, it will compleb^ly disturb the whole 
series, and you will never be able to make up for lost time. 
Our sage law giver Yajnavalka has well said. 

7 { i> 

‘‘Neglect not religious duty, business or pleasure in 
its proper season.^^ 

And it is (equally well said in another great book of 
wisdom ‘To every thing then^ is a season and a time to 
every purpose under the heaven.^ 

There arc other considerations which point with 
equal force to the necessity of systematic study on the 
part of students of law. The business of the lawyer 
(embraces the whole range of human afTairs in tlieir 
fmdless variety and manifold complications. If you have 
a case of enhancement of rent on the ground of increased 
productive power of the soil or of increase in the 
value of the produce, something of agriculture and 
economics will have to be considered in dealing with 
the case properly. If it is a case of infringement of 
patent right, some knowledge of manufactures and 
mechanism will be required for the same purpose. In 
dealing with cases relating to transactions of banking 
or mercantUe bodies some knowledge of the ways of 
trade and commerce is necessary. Cases of boundary 
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disputes and claims to jdUtvial formations, which arc 
very common in the Delta of the Ganges, can hardly 
fee well conducted without some knowledge of surveying 
on the part of the practitioners engaged. In dealing 
with the evidence of experts, some knowledge of Chemistry 
and Anatomy in cases of murder, Literature and the Fine 
Arts in cases of infringement of cojiyright, and of th(^ 
religious tenets of different sections of the people in 
certain cases of d(;famatioii, will be essential. The demand 
upon your time which such varied stad>' must involve, 
can only be met by your beginning early to economise time 
by doing everytliing in its proper time, and ])utting off 
nothing for the future. 

There is yet another and a higher standpoint from 
which I would ask you to view your i^osition as law 
students, and you will realise its importance more fully. 
Many of you who form modest estimates of your worth, 
no doubt intend to enter the legal profession simply 
to earn your livelihood ; and a smaller number of you 
with higher aspinxtions aim also at earning distinction. 
I would ask all of you, whatever your ability may be, 
to have a higher aim before you which is to serve 
your fellow men whilst serving yourselves*. Law is th(^ 
ultimate arbiter of all contests between man and man 
in civilised society. They who come to you, come 
with a sense of real or supposed wrong, and ask your 
advice to have their woiig righted ; and it is for you 
to see that the best advice is given to vindicate what 
is right. Your business places you in charge of the 
life, property and rtiputetiori of your clients. Such are 
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the noble functions of tbe legal profession, and such 
is the i)osition of grave* trust and responsibility in which 
every practising lawj^er places himself ; and it is your 
paramount duty to see that you do cver>" thing to qualify 
yourselves for such a position. From the day you 
make up your mind to emter the legal piofession, you 
dedicate your time to the servierC of huiuanity, and you 
hfiv(* no right to waste* any time which well spent 
may better qualify you for such service. The day of 
such resolution ought to be a solemn day in your Hlet 
as solemn as us(^d to be the day of initiation of a Brahmin 
in the Vedas, when that ceremony was intelligent^ 
performed. Having to deal only with the moral aspects 
of tfie prof(*8sion, it is not for mo now to advisi^ 
you as to what you should study and in what order. 
I shall call your attention only to two matters which have* 
a moral bearing U|)on your study. 

The first is that you should not only study law 
but should also carc'fully study the lives of those great 
lawyers who have* shod lustre on their profession. Their 
example should ev^(*r be b(*foro your eyes to encourage 
and enlighten you. Every student of law should read 
Campbells Lives of the Ciiancellors and his Lives of 
the Chief Justices of England, and books like Ballantine^s 
Reminiscences and Robinson’s Reminisc(*nces. They will 
give >on some knowledge* of the lofty traditions of 
Westminster Hall. Nor must you omit to study the 
lives and conduct of the eminent m(*n. wlio belonged 
to your branch of the profession. The learning, eloquence 
and iiitegrity of Dwarka Nath Mitter, and the sound 
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sense, zealous advocacy and spotless character of 
Mahesh Chandra Chowdhuri ^iist i^roduce in evc^ry 
^jenerous heart a yoarnino: aftc^r what is gocKl and great 
in a lawyer. 

The second matter to which T would draw your 
attention is that you should study law not from a 
narrow technical point of view, but in a broad liberal 
spirit, and should always try to bring it into harmony 
with, and make it subservient to, the ends of justice. 
In construing a statute or any other law always credit 

its author with a sense of justice, and try to put 

such a construction as makes it consonant to reason. 
If you find this possible you may be almost certain 
that your construction is (‘oirect. If you can not 
construe it in that way, hesitate? to accept your 

construction, for you may well suspect that there is 
some error somewhere'. It is by seeking to construe 
the law in this liberal way that some of the best decisions 
dh Hindu law have been arrived at. 

I have followed you in your study somewhat 

longer than I intended. I shall now take leave of you 
as students and welcome you as lawyers who have 
been admitted to practice. And here the question that 
troubles one is how are you to get into practice 
without compromising yourself in any way. The traditions 
of the profession require that you shall not seek for 
business in any way, not even by lowering your own 
fees, though one might have thought that that was a matter 
that concerned you alone. You are to wait till business 
seeks you out, if you deserve that. Now so long as 
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the number of iiractitioiiers in any court was not very 
large, this was possible. But in the present state of 
things when the profession is so largely overcrowded, 
this is impossible. Even if one had rare abilities like 
those of Erskine to establish his reputation by conducting 
a single ease, how is he to get that one case ? Some 
honest inodes of seeking business must now be permitted ; 
and one of the l<*ast objectionabh* modes of seeking 
busiiK'ss is to s<‘(‘k it in the hands of distinguished 
leaders of the profession. This will not wound the 
pride of the most s(*usitive nature, and it is the mode 
least likely to ho attendxKl with any abuse of patronage. 
Again it is a most pleasing duty cast upon the leaders 
of the profession by their very position, to discriminate 
and patronise merit in the juniors, and it is only by 
their exercising this agreeable privilege" that the continuity 
of efficiency in the profession can be well and 
effectually secured against the intrusion of mediocrity 
backed b}’ extraneous advantages. An elaborate scheme 
lias sometimes been suggestc^d for securing the same 
object and putting down unhealthy competition. It is said 
that practitioners ought to form themselves into groups each 
composed of a number of leading mcm associated with 
an equal or a larger number of juniors, that they should 
be retained by the groups thus formed, and tlrnt work 
should be distributed and fees divided among the 
members of each group according to their fitness. Ther(‘ 
are no doubt arguments in favour of such a scheme ; 
but the real objection against it is that it would check 
that freedom of action wdiich is essential to progress in a 
learned profession. 
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There arc other lioiicst and' legitimate modes in 
which a young practitioner may seek business. He can 
write useful law books or edit important Acts with 
\vell arranged notes ; Imt he must be careful to aim 
at usefulness and not mere pedantry or show. He can 
attract notice by making useful siiggestions to others 
ai^uing cases, but he must be extremely careful to do 
so modestly and not with officious obtrusiveness. He 
can fake up the defence of undefended prisoners, but 
he nSust know the serious responsibility of the position, 
and he must be extremely careful to prepare himself well 
so that his client may not be worse off with his help than 
he would have been without it. 

I must here guard you against an error which 
you may fall into. A beginner in the profession is often 
with the object of being tested or perhaps simply 
troubled, put legal questions by men who have not the 
remotest idea of retaining him in their cases. These 
questions are some times difficult to answer, and the 
most experienced lawyers will often have to think and 
refer to their books before giving an answer. Do not 
give any haphazard answer, yielding to a feeling of 
vanity that you may be considered incompetent if you 
can not answer questions at once. You are not 
walking books of reference. According to one of 
the best definitions given of a lawyer, he is a man 
who knows, not what the law is but where the law 
is to be found* 

The question whether a young practitioner may with 
perfect moral and profesrional propriety accept ca^ on 
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low fees, is one that deserves attention in those days of 
hard competition. 

Now there can be nothing wrong in a nian^s 
assigning his own value to his service, and if that 
value is lower than what is fixed by custom or convention, 
there is a gain to society, as legal aid becomes 
obtainable at a cheaper rate than heretofore. It is said 
that the lowering of fee would lower the prestige of 
the profession, would make the practitioner unable to 
do his duty thoroughly, and would foster litigation by 
lowering its cost. The first objection seems to be of 
no force. Money no doubt is the standard for the 
comparison of value generally ; but the intellectual and 
moral worth of a man or of a body of men is a thing 
far too high, far too refined, to be measured by such 
a low and coarse standard. The dignity and prestige 
of the legal profession ought to be measured not by 
what it can take from society in the shape of fees 
but by what it can give to society in the shape* of 
whole-some aid and advice in the settlement of 
contested claims. 

The second objection is good only in the case of 
those who have already got fair business, and who by 
lowering their fee might get more business than they 
will be able to manage. But this can not be tnie 
of juniors struggling to get business. And as for the 
third objection, the fostering of unhealthy litigation 
depends not upon the cheapness of legal advice but upon 
its unwholesomeness. 
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Blit it should be distinctly borne in mind that the 
lowering of fee is allowable only if it tends to the benefit 
of the client exclusively, and does not go to benefit 
any intermediate person. 

It is contrary alike to morality and to our statute 
law that motives of personal gain should influence an 
agent in his choice in the appointment of a legal adviser 
to his principal. 

Whilst there are many excellent rules of propriety 
founded on reason, there are others again which are 
purely conventional and which only serve to embarrass 
people and impede business. One of this class is the 
rule which prohibits the taking of instruction except 
through certain classes of persons. Unfortunately the 
rule has now been incorporated in the Legal Practitioner's 
Act, and so long as it is not repealed every one is 
bound scmpulously to observe it. But one would wish 
very much that a rule like this, which serves 
BO little purpose, and is so wholly iinsuited to the 
circumstances of the country had not found a place in 
the Statute Book. 

The difficulties that exist in the way of junior 
practitioners gettings business has led many persons to 
think that it is necessary to impose arbitrary restrictions 
upon admission to the profession such as by raising 
the admission fees and the like. I must say I am 
entirely opposed to such views. You may in this 
way keep back many men from the profession, but 
they may be some of your best men. Poverty is not 
necessarily a disqualification in a junior practitioner. 
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On the (contrary from the poorer classes have come 
some of the ornaments of the profession. You all know 
what Erskine said after his maiden speech which 
established his reputation, when asked how it was that 
he ventured to disregard the interruption of a Judge 
like Lord Mansfield. He said he thought his children 
were plucking his robe and that he heard them saying 
‘Now father is the time to get us bread.^ The only 
legitimate method of reducing competition and preventing 
unnecessary disappointment is to raise the standard of 
intellectual and moral qualification for admission. 

The way being crowded, the difficulties of entrance 
have detained us long at the threshold. I shall now 
suppose those difficulties overcome, and my young friends 
fairly getting on in their business, and I shall interrupt 
them with the question how they should deal with their 
clients. The readiest answer will I suppose be that 
•you will first of all make the best arrangements for 
your fees. , There is nothing wrong in this, nothing 
wrong in money-making being one of the objects of 
the legal profession. Serve yourselves by the practice 
of your profession as mudi as you honestly can, but 
remember that humanity also requires your services. 
You may ask how it is possible for the legal profession 
to serve humanity when it can thrive only on the 
bickerings and contentions of men. You may say as 
I used at one time to say to myself, medicine is the 
only profession in which the practitioner can serve 
humanity while serving himself. A little reflection will 
shew you, however, that this is^not so. If men sufiering 
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from the agonies of disease come to the medical 
practitioner, men suffering from the no less real and 
oftentimes more keenly (elt agonies proceeding from a 
sense of actual or supposed wrong come to the lawyer 
for relurf. It is true that while the medical man can 
always endeavour to give what his patients want, 
namely health, the lawyer can endeavour to obtain for 
his client the relief he wants only where he is in the 
right ; but though the latter cannot always obtain for 
his client the particular relief he asks for, he can 
give his client the next best thing, that is advice to 
desist from a hopeless and an unjust strife ; and such 
advice proceeding from oik^^s lawyer is always more 
effective than if it proceeded from his moral adviser 
or his priest. If the latter can only say h(‘ ought not 
to get what he wants, the former is able to say that 
he cannot get it. If tlie medical man ministers to a 
body diseased, yours is the noble profession of ministering, 
to a mind diseased. 

Here an iin]iorfcant question may be raised, whether 
it is any part of the lawyeris duty to advise his 
client upon points of morality, or whether his duty 
is strictly limited to giving him legal advice, and 
whether he is not bound, if the client insists upon it, 
to take up his case even though it may not in his, 
own judgment be a righteous one. The question does 
not admit of a simple categorical answer, as various 
considerations may arise in different classes of cases. 
But it may be generally affirmed that on the one hand 
a legal practitioner is not a mere law-advising machine 
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without any moral sonso and is not bound to work 
mechanically to serve the purpose of every one who 
call pay for the work ; and on the other hand he is 
not to be troubled with a sort, of moral squeamishness 
which suspects wrong and dishonesty where none may 
exist, and which makes the pleader take? upon himself 
the functions of the judge and condemn a party before 
trial. 

Considering the inii)ortance of the cpiestioii, and 
the diversity of oi)inion that has ‘prevailed, I may 
crave your indulg(‘nce to examine it a little more 
narrowly. Now a case may be bad in law or u|)Ou 
the facts ; and if the latter, its unrightf‘ousness may 
b(‘ matter of certain knowledge* or probable infcTence 
to the lawyer. 

When a case is bad in law, that is, so clearly 
and completely bad that there is nothing to be said 
in its favour, a practitioner is bound not only to tell 
liis client that it is so, but absolutely to decline to 
t‘.ik<* it up, as his taking it up even after due intimation 
of its hopeless character may lead the client to entertain 
a false hope of success. When however a case though 
bad in law is yet of a doubtful nature, the* practitioner 
after due intimation to his client, may, if he insists 
upon it, take u]). the case, as by refusing to do so he 
would be encroaching upon the , province of the judge 
and condemning his client before trial, and his refusal 
will be open to the objection so forcibly pointed out 
by Erskine in his celebrated speech in the defence of 
Thomas Paine. Again if a case is Imd on the facts 
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to the practitioner's own knowledge, he would be clearly 
wrong in taking it up. But if its unrighteousness is 
only matter of inference to him, he should solemnly, 
but in a kindly spirit exhort his client to desist if 
Ae case is really as he thinks it to be; but if the 
l^ent denies its unrighteous character and insists upon 
his accepting it, he may do so. 

And here I would earnestly beg of you to remember 
a word of salutary cautidn. Let not the vigour and 
freshness of your youthful intellect and your unmoderated 
zeal for your client encouraged by accounts of occasional 
success of eminent counsel in winning cases though 
on the wrong side, from the fallibility of human 
judgment, lead you to entertain the hope that your forensic 
ability is enough to enable you to win a case irrespective of 
its real merits. The most acute ingenuity will be baffled 
in its attempt to reconcile the inconsistencies of 
falsehood. The blandishments of rhetoric will be unable 
to hide the deformity of untruth and the ugliness of 
iniquity. On the other hand tmth requires but slender 
aid to set off her charms. By all means have full 
legitimate confidence in your own powers, but have 
greater confidence in the power and strength of truth 
and in the ways of Providence ; and remember that 
^here^s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew them 
how we will.^ 

Amidst all the bustle and distraction of professional 
life, amidst all the pride or perversity that success 
or disappointment may engender, never forget this great 
truth, but feel its force with all the keenness of feeling 
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that you; are capable of, and try to make your clients 
share the same feeling. 

There may be instances of cases being taken up 
under the belief that they are just, wliich afterwards 
from the confession of the client may be found to 
the reverse, and what is counsel to do then ? Such 
an instance actually occurred in the trial of Courvoisier 
for murder. His counsel Mr. Phillips took up the 
case under the belief that he was innocent, but after 
a certain most damning piece of evidence against the 
prisoner had been adduced, he had an interview widi his 
counsel and confessed his guilt but asked to be defended 
to the last. The case having been adjourned, the 

counsel in his perplexity sought Baron Parke, asked 
his advice and was told by that eminent Judge that 
it was his duty to defend his client according to law. 
The confession being made during the continuance of 
the sacred relation of client and counsel was according 
to the wise policy of the English law absolutely sealed 
with confidence, and could not be disclosed to the 
prejudice of the client. Nor would it have been right 
to permit the counsel to abandon the cause after the 
disclosure, as that might have left the prisoner in a 
helpless situation. It may no doubt be said that a man 
being really guilty does not deserve to be defended, 
and he should suffer the punishment of the law. But 
here it should be borne in mind, that it is the law 
of the land and not the \dews of any lawyer as to 
what is just and proper that defines our rights and 
liabilities' *and prescribes the punishment for crimes, 
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and it is but just that the? procedure prescribed by 
the law for the trial of crimes should be strictly followed- 
After a man is found gtiilty of a certain offence the 
punishment prescribed by the law must be inflicted 
however gi’ossly unjust and harsh it may seem to your 
judgment. May not the criminal then say, if your 
judgment has no influence in protecting me against the 
harshness and severity of the law, why should it expose 
me to that harshness and severity without giving me 
the benefit to those prote(;tions that the same hfirsh 
and severe law has provided ? 

There is another class of bad cases which also 
should not be encouraged. These arc cases which taken 
by themselves are not bad in law or on the facts, 
but which in their consequences are evidently fraught 
with mischief. Such are those vexatious cases which 
the rich and the ix)werful often bring to harass the 
poor and the weak. Such are also (rases which people 
taking advantage of some defect in the law or some 
(UToneous decision may bring to make an unconscionable 
gain. 

I shall give you an instance that ocjcurred to my 
knowledge. A pi’actitioner in a District Court was 
requested by a zemindar who understood a little of 
law to draw up a plaint in a suit for recovery of a 
laige tract of alluvial land formed on the site of an estate 
after diluvion and in close contaert with the estate of 
the intending plaintiff. The Privy Council decision in 
the case Ijopez v, Mudiin M. Thakur had not then 
been passed, and according to the rulings of the High 
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Court as they then stood, the right to alluvial land 
by accretion was held to prevail over the right to 
reformation on old site. The zemindar was anxious to 
bring his suit, but the young practitioner's conscience 
was shocked at the idea that what was clearly formed 
upon the site of one man^s estate should become the 
property of another. He could not persuade himself 
that the law was meant to sanction such cai)ricious 
transfer of property, and so he advised his client to 
wait until the period of limitation was about to expire, 
and then think over the matter again if in the mean- 
time the law was not interpreted differently. A short 
time after this, the decision in Lopez’s case was out, 
and the client was extremely thankful to his legal 
adviser for having saved him the trouble, expense and 
disappointment of a heavy but fruitless litigation. The 
young lawyer may have lost a handsome fee for not 
advising the institution of the suit, but he was I think 
compensated if not by having gained to some extent 
the confidence of his client, certjiinly by the inward 
satisfaction which he must have felt. 

There is one other question connected with the 
relation between client and counsel which deserves here 
a passing notice. It is the question whether a pleader 
or counsel can change sides in the course of a case 
or of a connected litigation. It is generally understood 
that as a lawyer acts under instructions received from 
liis client, and is not required to import his own 
knowledge of facts into a case, there can be nothing 
wrong in his changing sides subject to certain qualifications. 
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Difficulties may however arise in many cases. A lawyer 
while engaged by a party A may become aware, through 
confidential communication, of certain defects in his case 
which if questioned he cannot possibly deny. If now 
the lawyer is permitted to change sides after the case 
has been remanded by the Appellate Court, and to be 
engaged by the other party B who has no knowledge 
of the defect in A’s case, and is asked by B to advise 
him as to the expediency of citing A as a witness, it 
is difficult to see how he can properly advise B without 
being influenced by his knowledge derived from the 
confidential communication. The safer coimse will always 
be not to change sides. 

I may here repeat to you the advice which a certain 
lawyer gave to a junior practitioner upon a similar 
question. The young lawyer having had the good 
fortune of winning a case for a certificate to collect 
debts under Act XXVII of 1860 , the unsuccessful party 
who was advised to file a regular suit sought to retain 
his services. On his objecting to change sides, the 
mukhtcar sent to retain him laughed at his squeamishness 
and requested him to consult his seniors. One of 
these gentlemen on being consulted readily admitted 
that there was nothing against etiquette or professional 
propriety in changing sides in such a case, but added 
he, “Since you are feeling scruples about it, the best 
solution of the difficulty is to set off the happiness 
resulting from the receipt of the fee " offered against 
the mental uneasiness arising from a sense of having 
done an act of doubtful propriety. Strike the 
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balance and see which way it is, and choose your 
course accordingly " 

A more clear and wholesome advice could not have 
been given. It at once determined the young man^s 
course of action. All men, whether young or old and 
whether lawyers or not, would do well to follow this 
advice. I only wish we always tried to apply the 
formula and set off against the advantages of a doubtful 
course of action the mental uneasiness arising for 
taking such a course, and our way will always be 
clear. 

I come now to the third head of my subject — ^the 
moral aspects of the relation between the Bench and 
the Bar. The chief function of the legal profession 
being to represent litigants in courts of justice, a 
function which if properly discharged would certainly 
help judges as much as suitors, the question arises 
what are the legitimate limits of advocacy ? Is an 
advocate justified in advancing arguments which he 
knows to be fallacious, or in insisting upon the truth- 
fulness of evidence which he knows or believes to be 
false ? Or is he bound to leave aside all arguments 
of doubtful force and all evidence of doubtful character 
and to rely only on argument and evidence believed 
to be sound and true. According to Paley the former 
course would seem to be justified though upon a 
somewhat singular ground. ‘There are falsehoods^ says 
he, which are not lies — ^that is not criminaF where no 
one is deceived as in an advocate asserting the justice 
or his belief in the justice of his clients cause. In 
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such instances no one^s confidence is destroyed because 
none was reposed, no promise to speak the truth is 
violated because none was given or understood to be 
given/ This apparent justification would be the strongest 
condemnation of advocacy if it really is what Paley 
takes it to be ; and no man of generous sentiments 
would ever think of becoming an advocate. It is now 
an accepted rule that no advocate is justified in urging 
his own belief in the justice of his clients cause 
simply because he is an advocate and not a witness 
nor a judge in the cause. Again the business of a 
court would almost come to a stand-still if no 
confidence were to be reposed on the honesty and 
integrity of its advocates. On the other hand though 
one^s own judgment whether right or wrong must be 
his ultimate guide in all matters so far as he is 
concerned, yet to exclude all doubtful argument or 
evidence when advocating the cause of another would 
be for tlie advocate to encroach upon the province 
of the judge and to compel the client against his 
will to accept his judgment, when he wants that of 
the constituted court of justice. Perhaps the most 
practical view of the matter is that taken by Johnson 
who says, a lawyer is to do for his client all ;that 
his client might fairly do for himself if he could/ 

Upon matters of law, if a point is absolutely 
untenable, there is no good in urging it. If it is 
doubtful, do not take upon yourself the responsibility 
of deciding it, but urge it with all the force that real 
arguments in its favour can give it. Upon matters of 
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fact let your client know your own view of his case, 
and if he gives you the assurance that it is truthful, 
place it before the court exercising your own judgment 
always in determining what weight to attach to such 
assurance, and remembering also that sometimes truth is 
more strange than fiction. At the present day it is scarcely 
necessary to say that it is most reprehensible advocacy 
to distort facts or advance arguments known to be 
fallacious in the hope that such misrepresentation or 
fallacy may in the hurry of the moment and through the 
ignorance of the adversary or the incompetency of the 
judge pass undetected. You should also remember that 
there may be want of truth and honesty not only in words 
but also in demeanour, and you must be careful not to 
assume warmth that you do not feel. 

In the conduct of cases an advocate should be 
animated by a due sense of his duty and the grave 
responsibility of his jDOsition, and he should never be 
actuated by any indirect motives of pleasing a friend 
or offending an enemy or of making a display of his 
ability. They make the best show of themselves who 
least care for it> while they who are anxious to make 
a show, cut the most awkward figure. The moral in 
the fable of Atalanta and the golden apples should 
always be kept in view by the young advocate so that 
he may not lose the race in efforts to gain collateral 
advantages. I can not impress on you this moral 
better than by placing before you the example of one 
who has recently retired from the Bench, and whose 
sterling worth both as a judge and as an advocate is 
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so justly appreciated by all. He never tried, never 
cared to be brilliant, and yet he has shed a permanent 
lustre on the profession of which he was such a bright 
ornament. 

In cross-examining witnesses, and in criticising 
evidence or the conduct of the adverse party, a lawyer 
should remember that the liberty of speech that is 
allowed to him is a sacred privilege which must never 
be abused. It is a privilege which is granted for the 
better protection of truth and innocence against 
falsehood and fraud, and should never be turned 
into an instrument of oppression against the 
innocent. 

The behavioiu* of the Bench and the Bar towards 
each other has a moral aspect which I may be excused 
for alluding to. Nothing is more painful to a young 
lawyer struggling into professional existence than the 
severity and sometimes the superciliousness and arrogance 
of the judge. Unaccustomed to the ways of the world 
and uneucouraged by success, he feels this most keenly 
and is often inclined to consider the attention shewn 
to his seniors and his more fortunate juniors as 
reprehensible partiality. I sympathise with such feeling 
but would by no means encourage it. I would ask 
you to reconcile yourselves to the situation by considering 
tiiat it is unavoidable in the nature of things, and I 
would ask you to submit to the severity of treatment 
to which you may be subjected, from a sense that the 
dignity of the court must be maintained, as otherwise 
business can not go on. Reconcile yourself to the 
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situation from a sense of duty and not from a sense of 
fear and submit to it with calm dignity but not with 
sneaking subservience. But if respect is due to the 
Bench, kindness and courtesy are due to the Bar and 
especially to the junior members whom inexperience 
places under a disadvantage, and who require to be 
encouraged more than others. Any undue severity 
towards them would be felt not by them alone but 
also by their clients as it would obviously prevent 
their doing full justice to the case they are arguing. 

From the brief sketch of the moral aspects of the 
legal profession that I have been able to present to 
you, it will bo clear that the moral influence which 
the profession exerts upon society is immense, that 
for the beneficial exercise of that influence great self- 
sacrifice is needed on the part of the lawyer, that 
there are temptations in the way which may often 
prevent one from exercising that influence, and that 
severe training and constant care are necessary to qualify 
one for the due discharge of his professional duties. 
Blame me not if this sketch of the moral aspects of 
the profession has cast a sombre shade on those prospects 
which the freshness of youthful fancy may have 
painted for you in glowing colours. The fault is not 
mine, but the eflPect is due to the necessary contrast of 
light and shade. Viewed at a single glance, the bright- 
ness of the moral aspects of your profession must 
cast in the shade its economic aspects. Nor need you 
fear that if the lawyer act# the part of a moralist and 
gives bis client not only legal but also moral advice 
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the prospects of the profession will be injured. However, 
much we may, as wo all should, devoutly wish that 
unhealthy litigation should be put down, our 
combined efforts in that direction would only be a 
drop in an ocean. We can never expect to be able 
completely to calm the troubled sea of human affairs. 
The vain bickerings and contentions of men will never 
cease, and there will always remain enough work for 
the legal profession. But if the millennium indeed be 
so near, and if our efforts are so likely to be crowned 
with success, still where is the apprehension ? By the 
time the fierce animosities of the litigant are appeased 
will not the ambi|[on and avarice of the lawyer also 
be gone ? And you my countrymen who are bom in 
that land where the immortal Buddha renounced a crown 
and a kingdom to bring peace on earth, and where the 
sage Sankara devoted his glorious life and unrivalled 
powers of intellect to the work of spiritualizing humanity 
and subduing the selfish principles of our nature, you 
should never hesitate to incur any amount of self- 
sacrifice in doing good ; nor think that happiness consists 
in wealth and distinction. Look at Sankara^s sublime 
picture of the happy men : — 

3^*1 c«i H 

“Happy are they though clothed in rags, 

Whose happiness in their self — satisfaction lies ; 
Whose passions yi^ to reason’s sway, 

Whose joy is Divine meditation night and day.” 
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Perhaps it might be said that disregard of the 
selfish instinct and exclusive regard for altruistic principles, 
however well suited to conteiiiplative life in old age, 
would be ill adapted to the life of action in youth 
and manhood. T deny the force of any such argument. 
Selfishness no doubt is a strong incentive to action in 
ordinary cases, but in trying situations the sense of 
duty has always served as a stronger motive. One 
of the greatest of men of action that the world has 
produced, in one of the most stirring scenes of action 
which history r(‘eords, exhorted his followers to intense 
action and exhorted them not in vain, by appealing 
not to any of their selfish sentimei^ but to their sense 
of duty in those memorable words, ‘England expects 
every man to do his duty.^ T)o your duty to the best 
of your ability, knowledge and judgment, and then 
though you may not earn wealth and distinction, you 
shall have earned that that self-satisfaction, that 

peace of mind, which is the crown of crowns, which 
no wealth can buy, no patronage can bestow, and which 
no calamity, not death itself can take away. 



A Few Thoughts on the study of Literature. 

Lecture delivered in the Hall of the Society for the 
Higher Training of Young Men on Saturday, 14th 
September, 1895. 

The short discourse with which I am going to 
occupy your time, and, may I add, your attention, 
for a few brief moments, professes to contain only 
some stray thoughts on the study of Literature as a 
means of higher training and does not pretend to deal 
with the subjecl^ exhaustively or systematically. It is 
unfit, therefore, to be burdened with any lengthy 
preface. I would only state by way of explaining my 
reason for venturing to obtrude my thoughts upon 
your attention that, though what I am going to say is 
not likely to be of value or interest to many, yet it 
may, I hope, be of service to some of the junior 
members of our Society, as furnishing hints for their 
guidance on the study of Literature. 

I may tell you at the outset that it is not my 
object to present you with any speculative disquisition 
on Literature. All 1 intend to do is to consider whdt 
answers should be given to certain practical questions 
which every enquiring student of Literature is likely 
to ask, namely — 

Why do you study Literature ? 

What should we rffcudy in Literature ? and 

How should we study Literature ? 
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It is to these three questions that; I propose to 
confine my attention here, and I shall take them up in 
the order in which they have been stated. 

The simplest answer to the first question is that 
we study Literature for pleasure and for profit 

The acquisition of knowledge, whether literary or 
scientific, being always a source of pleasure, it might- 
be said that all study, except perhaps what is carried 
on under high pressure for the purpose of preparing 
for an examination, is for pleasure. But the pleasure 
attending the study of Science is not what the study 
is intended for, the primary object being the acquisition 
of knowledge ; whereas the pleasure derivable from the 
study of Literature forms one of the primary objects 
of such study, .and it is as a source of pleasure that 
literary study is so attractive. 

The object of Science is to find out and to expound 
truth, that of Literature is to find out and delineate 
beauty, and truth and beauty always go hand-in-hand, 
and both possess- charms equally bright. The attraction 
of truth acts only after it has been approached 
sufficiently near, and it costs some effort to attain that 
degree of nearness, whereas the attraction of beauty 
acts from a ^stance. Indeed, the contrast between 
the two in this respect is more complete than I have 
just stated, though the fact may be less acceptable 
to an audience like mine full of the ardent expectations 
I of yontii. To state the contrast fully I should have 
said that the attraction of truth acts inversely as the 
distance, while that of beauty acts directly as Ae 
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distance. There is, I think, as much philosophical 
truth as there is poetical beauty in the well-known 
verse — 

“^Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.^^ 

There is another reason why literary study is so 
much more attractive than scientific study, and that 
reason is to be found in the difference between the 
modes of presentation in Science and Literature which 
may also account for the neater attractiveness of the 
latter. Suppose that an interesting landscape has to be 
presented to the view. Science will take you through 
every path and alley, along every streamlet and rill, 
into every grove and lawn, measuring accurately the 
dimensions of every division of the surface and of 
everything standing on it, and pointing out in detail 
every peculiarity in its flora and fauna ; while Literature 
without taxing your patience, will at once lead you to 
the top of the nearest hill, tower or other convenient 
situation and there leave you to take at a glance a 
more picturesque and comprehensive, though it may 
be a less exact and minute, view of the whole scenery 
around. 

The student of Comparative Religion will observe 
that the difference between these two, the scientific and 
literary modes of viewing the objects of creation, 
resembles to some extent the difference between the 
two moods of seeking after the Author of the Creation, 
w^ell-known in this country as the Onan marga and the 
Bhnkti marga, the way of Reason and the way of Faith. 
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The true votaries of Science and Literature both worship 
the author of the universe in the outward temple of his 
works : the former, by the way of reason, and the latter 
by the way of faith or sentiment. 

The enjoyment of a certain amount of pleasure 
being a necessary condition of existence, it is only 
when one is qualified by his education to eiijoy the 
refined pleasure derivable from literary study that he 
can dispense with the coarser pleasures of the senses ; 
and it is thus that the study of Literature serves as a 
powerful means of higher training. 

All this is quite plain, but this is not all. Apart 
from the pleasure derivable from it, literary study 
trains and improves our intellectual and moral natures. 
We study Literature to learn language and Psychology 
and Ethics. We study Literature in order to learn to 
regulate our thought, word and action according to the 
best models real and ideal. 

The lexicon or grammar may teach us the meanings 
of words and the rules of composition ; but it is only 
by studying the writings of the great masters of style 
that one can learn the art of using words so as to be 
able with these crude symbols to make graphic and 
vivid representation not merely of the visible world 
of material forms without, but also of the invisible 
world of thought and feeling within. So, if Psychology 
and Ethics teach us the nature and sequence of 
intellectual and moral phenomena, it is only by the 
study of the concrete examples, real and ideal, 
furnished by the writings of the Historian and tlic 
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Biographer, the Poet and the Novelist, that the abstract 
principles of Psychology and Ethics are fully realized, 
and understood. 

So far perhaps all will agree. But the question I 
am now coming to, if it is of greater practical 
importance, involves greater difficulty and has given 
rise to much difference of opinion. There are many 
who think it unnecessary to raise the question — ^“What 
should we study in Literature f ’ — who consider all 
Literature worthy of study ; and who say, to use the 
language of one of them, “form the habit of reading — 
do not mind what you read — the reading of better 
books will come when you have a habit of reading 
of inferior.” On the other hand, there are many who 
think that one ought to be as careful in the choice 
of his books, as in the choice of his companions. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison has written a book on the Choice 
of Books, and Sir John Lubbock has his scheme of one 
hundred books. 

As the growth of literature indicates a certain 
degree of national progress, and the study of Literature 
a certain amount of individual culture. Literature and 
literary study are often regarded as good things 
irrespective of the nature of the books that constitute 
the Literature or the subject of study. But this is 
evidently a mistaken view. That there are many 
books which are worthless or mischievous, and that 
the reading of siich books is injurious to our intellectual 
and moral natures, are undeniable facts. There must 
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therefore be a choice of books, and the question is 
how to regulate that choice. 

To answer this question properly we must consider 
three things, — ^namely, differences in the nature of books, 
differences in readers, and differences in the objects of 
reading. For a book may be the best of its kind, 
and yet it may not be the one most suitable for one 
class of readers or most suitable for the attainment of 
one object of reading. 

In regulating the choice of books considered only 
with reference to differences in their nature — and this 
is all I here propose to deal y^ith — we may follow 
three geiiCral rules : — 

first ; Select none but the best books on the 
subject you wish to study, and give precedence to books 
in your vernacular so far as they are available. 

Second : Reject all books which have any immoral 
tendency, direct or indirect. 

Third : Have variety in your selection of books so 
as to afford room for the healthy exercise of all the 
powers of the mind. 

Reading always costs the reader time and enci^gy, 
if not always money; and as these things are given to 
us only in limited quantities, we must not spend them 
in any but the most profitable reading. Moreover, 
reading always leaves some effect upon the reader^s 
mind, and we must, therefore, be on our guard against 
reading that is injurious either by " reason of its 
immoral tendency or by reason of its one*-sidednes8. 
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The first part of the first rule stated above seems 
to be so obviously just and proper that one would 
expect to find it generally, if not universally, observed, 
and yet, strange as it may appear, it is often considered 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
And the reason for this is not dif fie lift to discover. 
Books of superior merit demand from their readers 
more time and thought than inferior ones, while the 
reading of inferior books more readily satisfies the 
desire for reading and the vanity of ordinary readers. 
We are always impatient of restraint ; we wish to be 
^s free in the choice of books as in other matters ; we 
do not like to choose books in the reading of which 
our progress may be impeded by difficulties, and we 
naturally think that reading for recreation should be 
light reading. 

I am far from wishing to interfere with your 
freedom of choice, or to burden your brief hours of 
recreation with heavy work ; I know your choice is 
hampered by a lengthy prescribed course of study 
occupying your time to a much greater extent than 
is desirable : and I shall always try iny best as I have 
hitherto done, to lighten your burden and leave you 
greater freedom of choice in your study. But what 
I do wish to impress upon you is, that following 
pleasure or inclination against the voice of reason is 
not real freedom, and that the worst and the most 
insidious forms of restraint are those that our pleasure 
and inclination, when not reconciled with reason, subject 
us to, whether it be in the choice of books or in 
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any other matter, I wish you also to bear in mind 
that we should read books not for the sake of fashion, 
nor for the sake of gratifying the vanity of being 
regarded as literary or well-read men, but with a view 
to store our minds with the best thoughts, and to 
learn to think by observing how others have thought, 
and to act according to the best models that have 
been exhibited to you, wh^her real or ideal, and 
that for such a purpose it is only the immortal produc- 
tions of master minds that ought to be placed before 
us. If, at any time the reading of such books proves 
to be a strain on the mind, and the mind wants 
relaxation, it is better far that it should read nothing 
but playfully muse over its own thoughts, or pore 
over the book of Nature, than that our tune should 
be wasted in reading the ephemeral productions of 
inferior minds. 

There is one point in connection with the choice 
of books which can never be too strongly insisted upon. 
Books prescribed as text-books for schools and colleges 
should invariably be the best that are available. I 
would go a little further and earnestly point out to 
intending authors of educational works that no one 
should undertake to write them unless he is a thorough 
master of the subject The responsibility of placing 
a text-book in the hands of a learner is one of the 
gravest kind. If the book contains an error, he is not 
able to discover and reject it but must treasure it up in 
his memory as a truth and be embarrassea by it in the 
subsequent stages of his progress. If the book does 
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not treat the subject lucidly, he must waste his valuable 
time and energy in struggling to understand it, and 
he is unable to leave it and take another book in its 
stead. And the evil is intensified immensely when, 
as in the case of text-books prescribed for schools 
and colleges, not one learner, but large bodies of 
learners, have to suffer these disadvantages. 

I have sometimes heard it said by authors that 
though they may not be thorough masters of their 
subject, others not better qualified have written books 
no better than theirs, and when these have been 
approved they have a just grievance if their books 
share a different fate. That unsuitable books should 
sometimes be approved is an inevitable result of the 
fallibility of human judgment. It is bad enough if 
one unfit book is inadvertently approved ; but it 
would be infinitely worse if that is to be made a 
precedent for the approval of all similarly unfit books 
and the authors who complain should remember that, 
though all are no doubt entitled to equal justice, what 
they ask for is not justice to themselves but injustice 
to their readers. The remedy lies not in following, but 
in over-ruling, a bad precedent: 

With reference to the second part of the first rule, 
I must anticipate considerable difference of opinion. 
I know it will be said that the Vernacular Literatures 
of India are extremely poor compared with English 
Literature, and the Literatures in Sanskrit, Arabic and 
Persian, and are for the most part imitations from the latter 
and that no great good is likely to result from their 
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study. I have thought over the matter with some care, 
and I do not consider the objection well founded. 
Confining my attention to Bengali Literature, which is the 
only vernacular literature of India of which I can 
speak with any confidence, I think I may safely say 
that though it is poor compared with the literatures 
named above, it is not so poor nor so wanting in 
originality as to be unfit for study. Leaving out of course 
productions of rare geniuses like Shakespeare, Kalidasa, 
Valmiki and Vyasa, Bengali books might be named 
by the dozen which can stand in fair comparison 
with good books in English and Sanskrit Literature. 
Then there is another point in connection with the 
subject which must never be lost sight of. Literature 
reaches the heart only through the medium of language. 
The power of any literary performance to make an 
impression on the reader must depend upon the 
quickness and intensity with which its language can 
evoke thought and feeling in the reader^s mind. And 
what language can do this better than the reader^s 
mother tongue, — the language in which he expressed 
his first joys and sorrows, and held his first articulate 
communion with the external world, — the language in 
which he holds his daily communion in joy and sorrow 
with those nearest aed dearest to him, — and the language 
around which lies clustered the deep and lively 
associations of early years ? Again, the very face 
of nature which a foreign Literature presents must 
be a comparatively less familiar one and this must, 
in no small degree, detract from its effectiveness. A 
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second rate literary work in one^s vernacular is 
likely therefore to be more effective than even a first 
lUte one in a foreign or a dead language. Of course, 
I except from this observation those great works of 
master minds which are of universal interest and are 
not written for the people of any particular age or 
country. 

^ The reading of literary worics in foreign or dead 
languages may make you learned men, but if you wish 
to study Literature for the culture of the emotions, 
you should study your Vernacular Literature as much 
as you can^ 

The second general rule that has been stated above 
is that no book should be studied which has any 
immoral tendency, direct or indirect, that is to say, 
which either awakens vicious thoughts in the mind, 
or which accustoms it to the ways of vice without 
exciting immediate reijugnance. 

Tlie poet enunciates a great moral truth when 
he says 

‘‘Vice is a monster of so frightful a mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen, 

But seen too oft, familiar with his face, 

We first endure, then pity, then erabrace.^^ 

We cannot therefore too strongly guard ourselves 
against reading which, under the guise of storing 
the mind with knowledge, may be infusing poison 
into it. 

The rule, however has to be taken subject to two 
exceptions : one in favour of standard works in the 
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classiWi langruages, and the other in favour of works in 
which vice is depicted only for the purpose of exciting 
abhorrence to it by pointing out the evils which it 
leads to. 

, The first exception is made out of regard for the 
great literary merits of certain classical works, and 
it is to some extent justified by the fact that the 
persons or things which those works describe are so 
far removed from those around us, being either 
supernatural or uncommon, that we are not likely 
to be much contaminated by what is bad in 
them. 

As for the second exception, though I am no great 
advocate of the doctrine of poetical justice which 
according to some critics, all literary productions should 
conform to, I certainly think that no work of fiction 
should indulge in the delineation of vice unless it is 
to , serve the cause of virtue. Indeed, I am firmly 
convinced that as the light of the sun shows in their 
true colours all things that it shines upon, the light 
of true genius when it reveals the form of vice never 
fails to disclose the hideous blackness of her artfully 
painted face. If you find a book depicting vice so as 
to make it endurable without repugnance, leave it 
aside, notwithstanding all its literary charms, as fast 
as you would shun the beautifully painted venomous 
snake. 

I could have illustrated my meaning in the forego- 
ing remarks by several examples ; but I refrain from 
doing so in consequence of a lesson 1 deduced from 
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an incident narrated to me many years ago by an 
esteemed friend of mine. He was told not to read a 
certain literary work on account of its immoral tone. 
He had not read it before and would never have 
thought of reading it. But the warning excited such 
an irresistible curiosity that he commenced reading 
the book immediately after he was told not to do so. 
I may, however, give you one illustration, as the 
books I have to name in it are books which most, if 
not all, of you must have already read. I am referring 
to BiHhahriksha.^ or “Poison Tree,^^ and Krishna KmMs 
Will of Bankim Chandra Ohatterjee. They both depict 
vice in certain of her forms, and they both earnestly 
aim at pointing out to the readers the tragic end to 
which she leads. In the latter work her innate 
hideous ugliness issue through her outward charms all 
throughout, and there is not a single step in the gradual 
downfall of Govinda Lall which does not excite 
repugnance ; not so the former, though I must speak 
with becoming deference in criticising the production 
of a master mind ; for we have found already that there is 
an extent of dallying with vice which is always dangerous^ 
and the steps leading to Nagendra^s fall are delineated in a 
manner so as to excite pity rather than aversion. 

The great danger attending the reading of realistic 
novels unless they are of the purest sort is that the 
characters and incidents in them being neither super- 
natural nor uncommon, but being only such as we see 
around us, we readily sympathise with them, and we 
lay ourselves open to all their evil influence which is 
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like that of bad company in retirement where the 
influence is exerted without interruption. 

I am far from wishing to create or encourage in 
you any squeamishness of taste or morbid sensibility 
which is apt to take offence at trifles, and to smell 
immorality where none exists. The realities of the 
world- are far too rough to allow such keen sensi- 
tiveness to be productive of any good. But there is 
a great difference between witnessing the w^ays of vice 
in the real world, subject to all the salutary influence 
of observation by others, and musing over them' in 
solitude in the world of imagination, uninterrupted by 
any check from our social surroundings. 

Touching the third rule, it is enough to say that 
just as we require variety in food for the body for 
the due nourishment of its different tissues, we require 
variety in reading, which is food for the mind, for 
the healthy development of its different faculties. 
Follow your own inclination in the matter of reading 
in the main but not exclusively. Apply gentle 
correctives to prevent that one-sidedness which results 
from following one^s own inclination unchecked. If 
you are of an imaginative turn of mind, you will 
read novels and poetry of course, and roam playfully 
amidst enchanted scenes in the world of fancy ; but 
as the realities of life which demand* your attention 
are far less charming than these, not to lose sympathy 
with them, you ought to read a little of history and 
biography as well. Again, if you are of a matter-of- 
fact turn of mind, you will doubtless naturally like 
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to read history and biography ; but to be able to rise 
occasionally from the oppressive atmosphere of this 
vale of sorrow to the refreshing heights of fancy 
by way of change, to reinvigorate the mind, you 
must read a little of poetry and works of fiction 
as well. * 

There is one other point in connection with the 
subject of variety in reading which I should here touch 
upon. The different types of cliaracters delineated in 
literary works may be classed under two heads, in 
one of which the altruistic virtues predominate, and 
in the other, those of the egoistic kind. Each of these 
two descriptions of virtue has a purpose to serve in 
the economy of nature, and the even balancing of the 
two forms one great problem of life. The untutored 
instincts of our nature being sufficient for the develop- 
ment of the egoistic virtues, training by culture should 
aim at fostering the growth of altruistic ones, and a 
too exclusive reading of literary works wliich give 
undue preference to the egoistic virtues must therefore 
be undesirable. 

Aggressive heroism and fearless disregard of danger 
are excellent virtues if employed in the service of 
humanity, but if practised for the glorification of self, 
there is not much to admire in them. And works 
of fiction, which »hoId before us as models of character 
chivalrous men who are ready to invite each other 
to single combat on the slightest provocation, and 
who believe human blood to be the only wash for 
removing stains upon honour, however interesting and 
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romantic they may be, can never serve as suitable 
books for moral training. The types of character which 
such books hold before us are doubtless useful and 
necessary, . while society is iii its militant stage, but 
as society progresses from the militant to the peaceful 
stage, their necessity and their nsef illness must be on 
the decline. As the repellent atoms of primeval chaos 

have by the gradual dissipation of heat cohered into 

firm ground fit for the habitation of animal and 

vegetable life, may we not hope that the repellent 
individual units of the once militant but now semi- 
peaceful society will, by gradual subsidence of the fierce 
passion by culture, cohere into one great peaceful human 
family fit to form the groundwork for the growth of 
spiritual life ? And may we not hope that love, 

not merely such as is reciprocated between the gallant 
knight and the beautiful maiden, but such as one being 
feels for the whole race, and such as the world has 
witnessed in Buddha, in Christ, and in Chaitanya, 
will be the great theme of the future poet and the future 
novelist ? When this Millennium will come I do not 
know 9 but in the meantime books like Babu Shishir 
Kumar Ghose^s Amiya Nentai Chanta and Babu Nobin 
Chandra Seii^s Rdivataha and Kdmksketra should be 
read to counteract the effect of the reading of epic 
poetry and novels of a certain class. 

I come now to the third and the last question I 
propose to consider, namely — ^How should we study 
literature? 
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The answer to this question must depend upon the 
object with which Literature is studied. If it is 
studied for the purpose of learning language, which is 
the outward expression of thought, it will have to be 
studied in one way ; whereas if it is studied for the 
purpose of having an insight into the inward working 
of the mind, it will have to be studied in a different 
w;ay. But whatever the answer to the question may 
be, you must not in that answer expect from me any 
directions for ensuring success at your examination. 
Such directions you a^ receiving plentifully from 
those engaged in teaching, and I do not wish to 
cucumber you with more help. What I am anxious 
you should prepare for, is not so much your annual 
examination in the University Hall, at which you may or 
may not appear, as the continued trial in the world 
Which you must undergo, whether you wish it or not. 
For such a purpose Literature can be of use 
only by enabling us to learn to think, speak and act by 
observing how typical characters have thought, spoken 
and acted, and why in trying situations they have 
sometimes failed to avoid evil. 

To study Literature with any such object you must 
read less of notes and comments and more of your 
texts, and altogether read less and think more than 
you are in the habit of doing. Not that I wish you 
not to have any assistance at all ; but I do yirish you 
to be self-reliant, to seek assistance sparin^y, and not to 
seek it at all until you Irnve tried your own powers. 
Whatever is obscure you may have light thrown upon; 
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But you must remember that too much lig^t dazzles 
instead of helping the eye, and makes it see more of 
the light and less of the object sought to be illumined. 
And so, I fear, it has often been the case with you. 
You see and know more of your notes and keys 
and less of the texts they arc intended to explain. 
The spirit of helplessness which this pernicious 
habit of depending upon keys and abstracts is 
engendering in our students is most lamentable. It 
is high tinie that they should begin to think for 
themselves instead of making others think for them. 
It is a very good thing if what we require be placed 
before us without any exertion, and if our wenrk be 
done by others ; but there are kinds of works which 
it will never do to leave to others to be done for 
us. It will never do you any good if you pay a 
servant for walking in the morning for you. It may 
improve the health of the servant, but you will not 
gain by that more than you wUl do by paying for a 
key in order to have the work done by others. Of 
course in finding fault with our students, I must not 
ovwlook the share of the blame which the University 
ought to bear. For I think there are two causes for 
the existence of which the University is primarily 
responsible, which have (diiefly led to the evil of 
cramming. One of . these is the great length of tiie 
courses of study prescribed which cannot be gone thronsdi 
in the time allowed if students have to think for 
themselves. This source of evil, I am glad to find in the 
last number of CakuMa Unwersity Magamie, has 
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recently been removed. The other cause is the setting 
of examination papers that are too long and too difficult 
to be answered by the candidates within the time 
allowed, if they have have to think for themselves, 
and the result is, tliat if they want to get through, 
they must borrow and commit to memoiy the thoughts 
of others. If we are to encourage thought and repress 
cramming, I would beg of examiners not to set papers 
that are disproportionately long and stiff. 

Allied to the evil I have been complaining &f is 
another which should equally be avoided. You should 
never read books of detailed criticisms of any literai’y 
works without reading the work itself. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison justly complains whai he says : “Alas ! the 
Paradise Lost is lost again to us beneath an inundation ' 
of graceful academic verses, .sugar>' stanzas of lady 
like prettiness, and ceaseless explanations in more 
or less readable prose of what John Milton meant or 
t did not mean, or what he saw or did not see, and 
who married his groat aunt, and why Adam or 
Satan is like that or unlike the other. We read a 
perfect library about the Paradise Lost, but the 
Paradise Last itself we do not read." This habit of 
reading elaborate criticisms on gi'eat literary works 
without reading the works themselves and trying 
in the first place to discover their beauties and defects 
for yourself, is injurious in several ways. It gradually 
deadens the desire and power of flunking . for 
ourselves ; it accustoms the mind to be satisfied with 
va^c knowledge and second-hand information ; and it 
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begets the sort of conceit that is insej)ai\able from the 
possession of cheaply earned knowledge. Instead of havir^g 
the foppish vanity of displaying learning which you do 
not really possess, and which is acquired without the 
expenditure of thought, you should have the honest pride 
of not learning from others what you may find out for 
yourselves. It is quite true that you will often fail to 
discover what great critics have found out for you ; but still 
you should give your own powers a trial ; and you should 
bear in mind that the educational value of one single 
point thought out by the learner for himself is greater 
than that of hundred points taught to lum by others. 
The meanest flower gathered from the groves with your 
own hand is in many respects worth more than the 
finest bouquet made for you by another. Though 
you may not succeed in gathering fine flowers, your 
visit to the grove can never be without its refreshing effect. 

If the study of Literature is to serve as a means of 
intellectual and moral training, if you wish to enrich 
your souls with the inestimable treasures of human 
thought, it will not do merely to float on the surface, 
but you must learn to dive deep. By all means study 
the forms of expression and the peculiarities of sceneiy' 
and character depicted in a book, but never leave it 
without asking and answering the question — What lasting 
lesson have I learned from this book and what effect 
are the thoughts of this author likely to produce on 
mine own ? Nor must you accept a mere set form of 
words as a suflRcient answer until you have fully realized 
their meaning. 
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If you select your books carefully, couHiiing your 
choice to the great productions of master minds, giving 
due precedence to your Vernacular literature and 
rejecting all that has any immoral tendency, and if yon 
read them attentively, usit^ your own powei* seeking as 
little assistance from others as possible, and thoughtfully 
reflecting on the lessons they teach, you will find that 
Literature is a ^rawerful means of higher training and 
you will realize the truth of what is said in the 
Sahitya Dai'pnm in commendation of Literature, where 
the author says that it is from literary stady alone that 
there can be — 

“An easy attainment by even humble men of the 
four great objects of human pursuit, — virtue, wealth, 
love and final beatitude— VWBfWWH” 
Yes, Literature not only gives us the good things of 
this world, but by purifying and ennobling the soul 
also prepares you for the good things in the world 
to come. 



Note of Dissent to the Report of the Indian 
Universities G>mmis8ion 1902. 

I regret very much that I am unable to agree with 
my learned colleagues on some of the points dealt witli 
in our Report. These points of difference being of 
importance more or less, I deem it my duty to state 
my views upon them^ in tlie order in which they occur 
in the Report, and to indicate briefly my reasons in 
support of those views. 


l;^oastitadoA of the Senate and the Syndicate. 

♦ ♦ Xc * 

Before concluding this point I should add, that in 
whatever way the new Senates may be constituted, 

The commission travefied and held sittlofs betveen the ISth February 
and the Iftth April 1902, and widiin that many colleges and institutions 
aflPitiated to the Universities were visited. The Report of the Commission which 
has already been published, has been read by the Governor General In 
Council with much interest and advantage. In the opinion of His Excellency 
In Council it covers with accuracy and fullness (hut with sufficient condensation) 
the entire ground which they were invited to traverse, (t exposes faithfully, 
but wlHiout undue severity, the defects of the present system of University 
education / It outlines a comprehensive scheme of administrative and legislative 
reform / and it. testifies to a laborious and minute investigation of the tahlcct by the 
President and his coileadues which His Excellency in Councif has much 
Measure in a^khpwledging. The position occupied by the Honourable 
Mr. lusUpe Bancriee and his high authority In educational matters lend great 
'•reightf not only to his Note of Dissent, hut alto to the many recommendations 
of die Commiasioh in which he agrees. 

Exlraclfrom « cireulor ItiUr from th% SeerslafS Qa^mmetd 
IndU Hmi^ dcpaHmtni io 
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whether by appointment alone or partly by election as 
well, they should fairly and adequately represent 
Govehnnent and private educational interests, and non- 
educational official and non-official interests, and these 
interests should be represented by Europeans and Indians 
in fair, and if possible equal, proportion. 

In saying this, I know I am saying what is not 
quite in accord with ordinarily accepted views on the 
subject. It is maintained by many that tnlncational 
interests are all that need be represented on the Senate 
of a University ; and it is said by some that as a 
University is a Western institution, the Euro]>ean element 
should predominate in the Senate, with only a small 
admixture of the Indian element to enable the European 
members to know what the views of the Indians are 
upon any question affecting them. Speaking with all 
respect for these opinions, I must say that my own 
view, though opposed to them, is not altogether unreasona- 
ble, as a little consideration will show. 

Universities exist for promoting the advancement 
of learning, and in the ^constitution of their. Senates, 
the educational interests are no doubt entitled to 
re|»esentation before all others ; but tliere are other 
interests involved which also require representation, and 
which must not be ignored : and they are those of the 
Government and the general public. 

For, the Universities may have to consider questions 
of educational policy, such as, whether genenJ liber^ 
education alone should engage their attention, or whether 
technical education sbcmld also be encouraged, to develop 
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the resources of the country, questions upon the 
determination of which the Government as responsible 
for the peace and prosperity of the country and quite 
irrespective of its position as the proprietor of colleges, 
must, along with the general public, be at least as 
deeply interested as professors of colleges. So again, 
they may have to consider a question like that relating 
to the age limit for the Entrance Examination, in the 
determination of which, the public, that is the guardians 

of students, are perhaps as much concerned as mere 

educationists, as upon the decision of the question 

depends not only the chance of an Indian graduate^s 
entering public service, but also the time of his finishing 
his education and entering the world. Nor must we 
lose sight of other classes of questions which often 
arise, such as those relating to the affiliation of new 
colleges, or to the transfer of students from one college 
to another, in relation to which, representatives of 

existing colleges have an interest disqualifying them to 
act as sole arbiters in the matter, and the educated 
portion of the general public have an interest entitling 
them to a voice in the decision. 

Again, though it is quite true that the University 
is a Western institution, and active friendly co-operation 
of European scholars and scientists is at the present 
day absolutely necessary, and must at all times he most 
cordially welcome, in the management of Indian Universities, 
it should also be borne in mind that it is Indian youths 
who chiefly resort to them, and that their requirements 
and difficulties, their habits and modes of life, and even 
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their sentimeifits and susceptibilities should receive 
dne consideration, and for that purpose educated Indians 
should be adequately represented on the Senate. In 
saying this I do not lose sight of a ])Ossible^ danger 
sometimes apprehended, of Indian members seeking to 
lower the standard of education in order to make the 
attainment of academic distinctions easy for their 
countrymen; but I venture to think that self-interest, 
if not also sound judgment, aided by past experience, 
will serve as a sufficient safe-guard, and Indians will 
no longer fail to see that to make University degrees 
in this country of any real value, we must raise their 
standards as higli as they are in the great English 
Universities. 

In regard to the constitution of the Syndicate, I am 
unable to agree to the proposal in clause (c) at page 
13 of the Report for securing a majority of teachers. 

My reasons for not having a statutory majority of 
teachers as such in the Syndicate have already been 
indicated in my remarks relating to the Senate in the 
preceding paragraph of this Note. Considering the duties 
which the Syndicate has to perform, and considering 
that it will not be likely to have all colleges or even 
all classes of colleges represented on the Syndicate, a 
statutory majority of teachers as such will be undesirable 
in. the interests as well of the general public as of the 
colleges themselves. 

I may add that I would not object to a majority of 
teachers on the Syndicate if such majority resulted from 
an unrestricted election by the Senate, which would 
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imply that the teachers formed tlie majority because 
they were considered fit to be on the Syndicate and 
not simply because they were teachers. 

lI.^Dfsaffination of Conefifes by the Syndicate. 

The next point upon which I feel constrained to 
disaojree with my learned colleagues is the proposal 
made in page 13 of the Report, that no decision of the 
Syndicate for the disaffiliation of a college should be open 
to revision by the Senate. 

It may be said that as the Syndicate is the authority 
which recommends affiliation, there can be no objection 
to the same authority recommending disaffiliation ; it 
may also be apprehended that if the matter be left 
in the hands of the Senate, it may give rise to 
undesirable canvassing ; and it may be urged in favour 
of the recommendation in the Report, that even if the 
Syndicate arrives at a wrong decision in any case, 
it may be set right by the Government in whose 
hands the power of ordering disaffiliation finally 
rests. 

But in the first place, the state of things with 
which we are concerned at the time of an application 
for affiliation of a new college must bo very different 
from that at the time when the Syndicate recommends 
the disaffiliation of an old college, it may be, of long 
standing. The effect of an adverse order in the former 
case can affect no large or vested interests, whereas 
an adverse order in the latter must affect the vested 
interests, not only of the college concerned, but also of 
its students. Then, again, the question whether affiliation 
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should be withdrawn, may involve considerations of much 
greater nicety and difficulty than the question whether 
it should be granted. It does not, therefore, follow that 
because the Syndicate is the final authority to determine 
the latter question, it should be also entrusted with the 
duty of determining the former finally so far as the 
University is concerned. 

As for the apprehension about canvassing, I may 
obsen^e that it is not likely to work much harm in our 
reformed Senates. 

And as for the safe-guard against any error of the 
Syndicate which the action of the Government might 
afford, I would beg leave to point out that, as the 
Govenimeiit must naturally derive its information from 
the Syndicate or the Director of Public Instruction 
who under the new scheme will always be a member 
of the Syndicate, and as they both must be committed 
to the view they have already taken in recommending 
disaffiliation, the chances of Government having before 
it any materials which would warrant its reversing 
the decision of the Syndicate, must be very 
small. 

It may be said that the Govenunent may in some 
cases affirm the decision of the Syndicate and reverse 
that of the Senate, thus placing the latter in an awkward 
position, and that it is not desirable, therefore, to give 
the Senate any power of revision. The chance of being 
oveiruled by Government may be a very good reason 
for making the Senate cautious in its interference, a 
tiling by no means undesirable ; but it can form no 
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reason for not gfiving the Senate any power of revision. 
Such chance exists in every case in which a revisional 
authority is not the final authority. 

It is desirable, therefore, that before Government takes 
action upon any recommendation by the Syndicate for 
the disaffiliation of a college, that college should have 
an opportunity of bringing the matter before the Senate, 
so that the Government may, when passing final order 
in the case, liave before it the opinion of the 
Senate as well as that of the Syndicate, together 
with the materials uj^on which those opinions are 
based. 

IIL— Fees in Arts Colleges. 

Another point upon which I am unable to agree 
in the Report is that relating to the fixing of a 
minimum rate of fees in Arts colleges, dealt with at 
pages K) to 19. 

In my opinion the minimum rate of college fees 
should be left to adjust itself according to the circumstances 
of each Province, and the Universities should not 
interfere in determining it, unless there bo very strong 
reasons for doing so. My learned colleagues think 
that such reasons exist, and that Universities should 
interfere. 

The reasons given, as I understand them, are — 

(1) That “fees must not be fixed so low as to 
tempt a poor student of but ordinary 
ability to follow a University course 
which it is not to his real interest to 
undertake f 
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(2) That ‘^the work of collegiate education has 

been much impeded by the attendance at 
colleges of students whose abilities do not 
qualify them for University, education/^ 
and this is a result of “low fees and 
the grant of free studentships solely on 
account of poverty^^ ; and 

(3) Tliat “if a raiuimuin rate of fees is not 

enforced, the standard of education and 
discipline is lowered^^ by undue competition 
among unaided institutions leading to the 
lowering of fees and thus reducing their 
efficiency for want of means. 

Speaking with all respect, I must say I am wholly 
unable to accept the first reason as sounds Whether 
it is to the real interest of a poor student of but 
ordinary ability to follow a University course, it is for 
him and for those immediately interested in him to 
decide. Others may give him proper advice ; but no 
University would be justified in imposing any restriction 
such as a prohibitive fee for the sole purpose of preventing 
him from entering it, if he satisfies all other ordinary 
tests of fitness for doing so. Youths of ordinary ability 
are often found to develop considerably their mental 
powers later and by slow degrees. Then again, while 
fully admitting that the highest aim of University 
education should be to produce men who can add to 
the stock of human knowledge and culture, we must 
also bear in mind that it would be no unworthy aim 
of such education, especially in a country like India 
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where high education has made such small progress, to 
produce men who by adding to their own knowledge 
and culture raise the position of the communities to 
which they, belong. The number of men who will prove 
fit for the former pnriiose must be very small ; and 
equally small must be the number of those who can 
before trial be pronounced unfit for the latter. 

The principle of excluding students from University 
education by a fee limit is open to the further objection, 
that it will, on the one hand, exclude not only the 
undcsendng but also the deserving poor students ; while, 
on the other hand, it will fail to exclude the undeserving 
rich students. My learned colleagues think that the 
exclusion of deserving poor students may be prevented 
by the award of scholarships, I do not see how that 
will be practicable. The best among the desenung may 
be helped in that way,, but not all. The number of 
students who pass the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University in the first division may be taken 
on an average, roughly speaking to be about 1,000. 
They may all be fairly regarded as deserving students ; 
but we can hardly expect to have so many scholarships. 
Nor can it be said that they all deserve scholarships ; 
and it will be invidious and impracticable to separate the 
poor from the rich among these 1,000 students for the 
award of scholarships. 

It will, therefore, be unjust and unwise to fix a 
minimum fee rate . for the purpose of excluding 
poor students of fair average merit from * University 
education. 
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The second reason for a fee limit appears, in my 
humble judgment, to be equally unsound. If the work 
of collegiate education is impeded by the presence of 
ill-qualified students, the remedy for the evil lies, not 
in raising the college fee, which will fail to exclude 
the richer classes of such students, but in raising 
the qualification for entering a college. That is not 
only the direct but the only feasible mode of getting rid of 
unfit students. 

The third reason no doubt requircjs careful consideration. 
If undue competition, by lowering the college fees and 
thus diminishing the resources of unendowed private 
colleges, has impaired their efficiency, the question arises 
whether University should interfere and fix a minimum 
fee rate, or whether they should simply detennine the 
conditions of efficiency, such as a full and competent 
teaching stjiff, a good library and properly equipped 
laboratory, and leave the colleges to fix such fees as they 
may consider necessary to enable them to satisfy those 
conditions. 

Of the two alternative remedies suggested above 
in the statement of the question, I should prefer the 
latter ; that is, I should limit the interference of tlie 
Universities to determining the conditions of efficiency, 
and leave it to the colleges to fix their own fees 
consistently with their being able to satisfy those conditions. 
My main reason for taking this view is, the extreme 
difficulty of fixing a proper minimum fee rate, of 
enforcing it in practice, and of completely enumerating 
and accurately stating the exceptions and qualifications 
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to which it must be made subject in order to prevent 
hardship and injustice. 

Perhaps the only case in which the interference of 
the University in fixing a minimum fee rate would be 
desirable, is where the majority of the affiliated colleges 
ask it to do so. But no such case has yet arisen ; 
and when it arises, it will bo open to the University 
which is asked to interfere, to take such action as it 
may think fit. 

IV.— Transfer of Students. 

The next point upon which I am unable to concur 
with my learned colleagues is their recommendation at 
page 19 of the Report that— 

“No transfer should be permitted in the middle 
of a course of study unless for special 
reasons to be recorded in writing by the 
college authorities and reported to the 
Syndicate.^^ 

I am fully alive to the importance of maintaining 
discipline, and would disallow transfer in the middle 
of a course if such transfer is sought for to avoid the 
enforcement of discipline. But the recommendation just 
referred to, goes very much further. 

The reasons that may be urged against freedom of 
transfer are — 

(1) that free transfer is detrimental to discipline ; 

(2) that free transfer is detrimental to the interests 

of the student asking for it ; 

(3) that free transfer is detrimental to the interests 

of the college to which the student belongs. 
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The first is the only good reason against allowing 
free transfer ; and where a transfer is applied for to 
evade discipline, it should be disallowed. To extend 
the prohibition any further would be to impose undue 
restriction on the freedom of the student. 

As to the second reason, I think it should be 
left to the student and his guardian to judge whether 
the transfer apidied for would be beneficial to him 
or not, 

And as to the third, I do not think it would be 
right to protect a college at the expense of the 
student A college should depend for protection more 
upon its own strength and efficiency than upon rules 
against ti’ansfcr. 

Because a student takes his admission into a 
certain college, that is no reason why he should be 
compelled to continue in it until his course is finished. 
His circumstances may change for the worse or the 
. better, making him either unable to pay the fees of 
that college or able to pay the higher fees of a better 
college ; or the circumstances of tlic college may change 
by changes in its staff ; and it may become desirable 
for the student to obtain a transfer. To compel him 
to state his reasons in such a case would be most 
undesirable, and more injurious to discipline than to allow 
the transfer frtiely. 

The attachment of a student to his. college is no 
doubt a most laudable aud wholesome feeling, and should 
be always carefully fostered and encouraged. But it 
should be spontaneous ; and it cannot be created by 
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any compulsory rules against transfer. Such rules may 
protect the pecuniary interests of colleges ; but they will 
be far from being conducive to the cn^ation of any 
such feeling ; indeed^ to the Indian mind, they will 
make the relation between a student and his college 
appear more mercenary than it ought to bo. They may 
also, by guaranteeing protection against any falling off 
of students, indirectly tend to impair the desire for 
improvement on the part of colleges. 

1 would, therefoie, recommend the allowing of 
transfer freely, except where it is asked for to evade ^ 
discipline. 

V.^Improvcment of Colleges. 

The next recommendation in the Report, in which 
I am unable to concur, is that contained at page 19, 
according to which, Second Grade Colleges, that is, those 
teaching only up to the standard of the First Examination 
in Arts, should either rise to the rank of First Grade 
Colleges, that is, teach up to the l^.A. standard, or fall back 
to the position of high schools. 

The reasons for tliis recommendation, as far as 
I understand them, are, that such colleges are 
really schools with two college classes added, and 
that the distinction between college students and school 
boys is not observed in them as well as it ought 
to be. 

So far as the recommendation aims at the abolition 
of inefficient second grade colleges, I entirely concur in 
it. But that a college should cease to exist merely 
because it is a second grade college with a school 
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attached, is a proposition to which I am unable to 
a=?scnt. If it does its work efficiently so far as it aims, 
it is no js^ood objection against it that it does not aim 
higher. The objection that the distinction between 
college students and scliool boys is apt to be overlooked 
in such institutions, appears to me to be, I must say 
with all respect, more of a sentimental than a practical 
character, especially with reference to non-residential 
educational institutions such as most of our colleges 
and schools arc. 

The teaching in such institutions stopping at the 
F.A. or Intermediate standard, no doubt leaves the 
Arts course of study incomplete ; but our University 
system by recognizing the attainment of that standard 
as a qualification for admission to the courses of study 
in medicine and Engineering, indirectly recognises 
a legitimate break in the Arts course after the 

F.A. Examination. 

I would add that, considering the wide limits 
of our University spheres, the difficulties in the way 
of students resorting to a few central places of 

study within those limits, the scattered nature of the 
existing second grade colleges, and the fact of their 
having done good work in the past, it would be 

undesirable in the interests of education that they 

.should be compelled to cease to exist unless they make 
an attempt to rise higher, — an attempt which may reduce 
many of them to a worse condition that what they 
are now in. 
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With regard to First Grade Colleges, I should 
here observe that as high education has made only small 
progress in this country, and as most of those colleges 
have been established to meet the educational wants of 
the people, though it is necessary to introduce improvements 
in them for increasing their efficiency and for raising 
the standard of education, the Universities must not 
only be careful not to press measures of reform with 
undue haste, but should also actively help the colleges 
in bringing about the required reforms. And one of 
the modes in which Universities may render such help 
would bo by establishing Physical and Chemical laboratories 
which may, under suitable conditions and restrictions, 
be available to such of the colleges as are earnestly 
endeavouring to improve by applying all their resources 
to increase their efficienc}^ without reserving any profit 
for their proprietors. The forced abolition of any such 
college, owing to its inability to equip itself fully, must 
be regretted by all, and should be prevented if 
possible. Nor will it be any improper diversion of 
University funds, derived as they are chiefly from fees paid 
by students, to apply them in part to help colleges to 
which the poorer classes of students resort for receiving 
education at a moderate cost. 

VL-'Rccognition of Private Schools. 

The next point in the Report to which I find 
myself unable to assent, is the recommendation contained 
at page 20 that the recognition of a school by the 
University should depend upon its recognition by the 
Director of Public Instruction, 
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So far as Government and aided schools are 
concerned, there can be no objection to this recommendation. 
But as regards unaided private schools, the propriety 
of the recommendation is open to question. These 
schools receive no aid from Government ; and it 
does not seem to be right to place them practically 
under the control of the Education Department, to 
subject tliem to the rules made by the Director of 
Public Instruction, and to compel them to adopt the 
scheme of studies prescribed by him. It would amount 
to an undue interference with their freedom of acti6n 
in directions in which they miglit be left free to move, 
with benefit to themselves and without harm to others ; 
and it would tend to reduce the school education of 
eacli Province to a dead level of uniformity not always 
conducive to progress. 

All that the unaided private schools want is recognition 
by the University, so that they may send up their 
students as candidates for the University Entrance 
Examination ; and for that purpose, all that the University 
is called upon to ascertain is that they are well-' 
conducted institutions, are efficient in teaching up to 
the Entrance Examination standard, and are not injurious 
to the interests of disciplincr It is true, the University 
has no adequate machinery for ascertaining these matters, 
and even if it were to determine the question of 
recognition of a school for itself, it must depend upon 
the Director of Public Instruction for information^ But 
though in practice the report of the Director of Public 
Instruction or of one of his subordinates will have to 
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be accepted, as matter of principle the determination 
of the question of recognition should be an act of the 
University. Moreover, even from a practical point of 
view, it makes a great deal of diflference whether the 
recognition of a school is an act of the University or 
of the Education Department. For with all respect for 
an officer of the high position of a Director of Public 
Instruction, one may say that the Syndicate of the 
University, of which he will always be a member and 
which has other responsible members associated with him, 
would be a better authority to determine any question than 
he alone can be. 

Unaided private schools no doubt concern the 
Education Department in this respect that they compete 
with schools recognized by it. But this circumstance, 
while it entitles the head of the department to a voice 
ill the determination of the question of their recognition, 
is itself a reason for not making him the sole judge in 
the matter. 

VII,;-AboIition of TexuBooks in English for the 
Entrance Examination. 

The point next in order upon which I feel bound 
to note my dissent, is the recommendation contained 
at page 25 of the Report, for the abolition of text books 
in English for the Entrance Examination. 

TKe*"main reason for this recommendation, as I 
gather from the Report, may be stated thus i The 
object with which students of the Entrance class 
read English is “to enable them to read with ease 
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the books from which they will derive information in 
other subjects during their college course. To secure 
this the Entrance course can be described in general 
terms, a list of books being given by way of 
illustration. The list might consist of historical or descriptive 
books from which the student would obtain useful 
knowledge as well as linguistic training, and it should be 
so long as to exclude the possibility of all of them being 
committed to memoiy 

With all respect for the opinion of my learned 
colleagues, I would beg leave to point out that the 
object mentioned above will be better secured by prescribing 
suitable text books than by the plan recommended in 
the Report. 

In the first place, it is not correct to say that the 
mere prescribing of text books leads students to commit 
to memory keys and notes without understanding the 
text. It is the prescribing of books abounding in 
obscure allusions, or containing thoughts and expressions 
beyond the comprehension of those for whom they 
are intended, or written in a style which cannot serve 
as a model for students to imitiite, that leads to the 
evil spoken of, as some of the witnesses have 
said ; and the remedy lies not in abolishing 
text books, but in prescribing better books than those 
in use. 

In the second place, it is not correct to assume 
that students mechanically commit to memory keys and 
notes without reading the text, for the mere pleasure or 
convenience of doing so. Everyone who knows anything 
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about the way in which students work at home, must 
know at what cost of time and trouble, and how reluctantly, 
they follow that course ; and if tliey do so nevertheless, 
it is partly because the im^thod of teaching in most 
places does not discourage that course, and chiefly 
because the method of Examination to which they 
are to be subjected, encourages it, as the evidence 
before us goes to show. The true remedy for the evil 
of cramming lies then in starting with suitable 
text books and improving the modes of teaching and 
examination. 

Nor will it be safe to assume that we shall 
suppress cramming by abolishing text books unless we 
also improve our methods of teaching and examination. 
There are already existing many hand-books, for the 
study of English and books of model essays ; and if 
text books are abolished, there will soon come into 
existence many more books of the same type, as well 
as summaries, abstracts and compendious keys of the 
several books which the University might recommend 
and in place of a careful study of the text book and its 
keys, there will be substituted a hurried reading of 
the numerous books just referred to, thus giving rise 
to a worse sort of cramming than the one we are 
trying to check. 

The recommendation in the Report seems also to 
underrate the importance of a careful and critical study 
of suitable text books, which is one of the best modes 
in which an Indian student at that stage of his progress 
at which he is preparing for the Entrance Examination, 
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can acquire a correct knowledge of Engliah* A less 
careful and less critical reading extending over a wider 
range may perhaps secure the same result. But an 
Entrance student has not the time for it ; and, moreover, 
it may encourage the habit of superficial and perfunctory 
reading, by no means desirable in a student. If there 
is to be any wide range of reading at all, it should 
be, as Mr. Stephen, Officiating Principal of the Duff 
College, in his evidence said, “of a simple and fluent 
character^^ and combined with “exact readitig to some 
small extenV^ 

If besides being examined in a suitable text book 
prescribed, candidates are also examined in unseen 
passages set for explanation, the evil of cramming 
will be sure to be checked, and students will try to 
learn English. 

I would accordingly recommend that suitable text 
books in English should be prescribed for the 
Entrance Examination, and unseen passages also sot for 
explanation, (l). 

Vin^^Cefltraiization of Law Teaching. 

The next point upon which I am unable to 
agree with my leaimed colleagues is the recommendation 
at pages 34, 35 of the Report that each University 

<1> It may be ftated here that this method has been adoiirted in *the 
rules for the Matriculation Examination from 1926. the distribution of marks 
in the second paper in English being as follows. 

Unseen passages 50 marks. 

Q^estioni on the subject 
matter and on the 
language of the 

prescribed texts -- 50 marks. 
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should provide a properly equipped Central Law 
College. 

In Madras and Lahore, Law education is already 
centralized, and there are no indications of any endeavour 
to multiply Law Colleges in either of those two places. 
The question of centralizing legal teaching in Madras and 
Lahore must therefore be taken as practically settled 
for the present. 

In each of the cities of Bombay and Allahabad 
there is only one Law college ; but there are other 
Law colleges affiliated to the Universities of Bombay 
and Allahabad ; while the Calcutta University has a 
large number of Law colleges affiliated to it, four of 
which are in Calcutta and the rest in the mofussil. 
The question of centralizing Law education may therefore 
arise with reference to the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Allahabad. 

The state of things observed at Laliore and the city 
of Bombay does not, however, make one very hopeful 
about the efficacy of centralization. Moreover, there is 
a circumstance connected with the colleges of Bengal 
which should be noticed here. The income derived 
by some of them from their Law department goes materially 
to help their Arts department ; and if the former be 
closed, as will be the case if Law education is centralized, 
the latter will suffer. This is a result which should be 
avoided if possible. 

Another strong reason against centralization so far 
as CWcutta is concerned, consists in the large number 
of its Law students. No central college, however 
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well managed, can conveniently accommodate or efficiently 
teach such a large number of students. 

As regards the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Allahabad, I would therefore leave I^aw teaching 
in the hands of the colleges ; provided that they 
increase their staff where it is insufficient, and make 
arrangements for tutorial supervision by having classes 
in the evening as well as in the morning. And I 
would recommend that those three Universities should 
establish at their local centres good Law libraries 
accessible to all Law students of affiiliated colleges, 
and Ijaw societies under the guidance of Committee's 
composed of members of the Beach and the Bar of 
the High Court and of the Professors oi the Law 
colleges, where T^aw students may meet and read 
papers and have debates on questions connected with 
Law. 

It may be said that a College is bound to devote 
the whole of the income derived from its Law depart- 
ment to the improvement of that department, and it 
should not appropriate any portion of such income to 
the purposes of its Arts department ; and that one of 
the reasons given above for allowing I>aw teaching to 
remain in the hands of private colleges is therefore a 
bad reason. 

I am unable to accept this view as correct. No 
doubt the improvement of the Law department should 
be the first charge on the income derived from that 
department. But if after satisfying that charge, any 
surplus remains, there is no good reason for, bolding 
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that it should not be appropriated to the purposes of 
the Arts department of the college. Such freedom in 
the appropriation of its funds is beneficial to the college 
as a whole without being injurious to any part of it, 
and it should not be restricted, seeing that our i^rivate 
colleges have so little in the shape of endowments to 
support them. 

IX.^The Matficufation and the School Pinal Examination. 

Another portion of the Report in which I arn 
unable to concur is that at pages 45 to 48 in which 
my learned colleagues express tlieir views as to 
whether and how far the School Pinal Examination 
should take the place of the Matriculation Examination. 

No definite scheme of the School Final Examination 
being before us, we cannot compare its merits with 
those of the Matriculation Exalnination. But whatever 
the nature of that scheme may be, we may say this 
that if a literary as distinguished from a technical 
course of school education is retained, as one may 
presume it will be, the test of such education and 
that of a student’s fitness to enter a college or University, 
ought to be the same, and one examination ought to 
be sufficient as a test for both, instead of examinations 
being multiplied unnecessarily. A large examination no 
doubt has its difficulties, but they are not removed 
by making the School Pinal to take the place of the 
Matriculation Examination. 

The question is reduced to this, namely, whether 
if there is to be one examination, it should be the 
School Final or the Matriculation Examination, I think 
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it ought to be the latter. It will serve the double 
purpose of testing whether a student has pursued his 
school course of literary education properly and whether 
he is fit to enter a college. The opposite view will 
result in placing all schools whether they receive aid 
from Government or not, under the control of the 
Education Department, though many of them impart 
education only to enable their students to enter the 
University. The latter class of schools where . they 
receive no aid ought to be placed under the control of 
the University. 

If the object be to prevent unfit students from 
entering the University, it will be secured by raising 
the standard of the Matriculation Examination as the 
Report recommends ; and it will not be necessary to 
remove the examination which students have to pass 
after finishing their school education, from the control 
of the University and place it under that of the 
Education Department or to wish for the Matriculation 
certificate not being taken as a qualification for certain 
puposes. 

The view approved in the Report will also have 
the efiect of materially reducing the resources of the 
Universities which are derived in a large measure 
from the fees paid by candidates for the Matriculation 
Examination. 

X.^ Appointment of Teachers to set Questions Papers. 

The point next in order in the Report upon which 
I deem it my duty to note my dissent, is the recomm- 
endation at page 50 for the repeal of the rule, that 
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no one engaged in teaching a subject for any examination 
should be appointed to set questions in that subject for 
that examination. 

The reason for this recommendation, as I understand 
it, is that teachers are the persons best qualified to 
set proper question papers in their respective subjects. 
Theoretically, perhaps, this may be true ; but judging 
from practical results, one cannot say much in favour 
of papers set at our examinations by teachers as 
examiners^ For though the rule prohibiting the appointment 
of teachers to set papers has been in operation in 
(Calcutta only since 1890, the complaint against the 
suitableness of the papers set has been of much longer 
duration ; and the questions set before that date do 
not compare favourably with those of subsequent years. 
Nor has there been any great practical inconvenience 
felt in getting competent examiners notwithstanding the 
operation of the rule, professors of Physics and 
Mathematics, and of English and History, changing 
places in setting papers each in the otheFs siibject, 
professors teaching the B. A. course setting papers for 
the F. A. examination, and professors of colleges 
affiliated to one Indian University setting papers for the 
examinations of another. 

While thus the necessity for changing the rule is 
at best doubtful, the reasons for maintaining it are, in 
my humble judgment, in full force still. The rule in 
Calcutta was adopted on the unanimous recommendation 
of a committee (of which two such educational experts 
as Sir A. Croft and Mr. Tawney were members) f^ppointed 
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to enquire into and report upon the alleged premature 
disclosure of certain examination questions (see the 
Minutes of the Calcutta University for 1890-91, page 
49), and the view maintained by one of the professor 
examiners concerned in defending his action, shows that 
there may be such honest differences of opinion in 
connection with the matter as would make the rule 
under consideration a very desirable one. The rule 
does not imply any reflection on the integrity of 
teacher examiners, but it is intended only to guard 
against the pupils of any teacher from having an undue 
advantage over otlier candidates at any examinatio.i, 
and to relieve the teacher from a conflict of duties 
which may arise if he is appointed to set questions 
in his own subject. That such undue advantage may 
be given, and such conflict of duties may arise,, is 
clear when we consider that a teacher in teaching 
properly, must dwell on the relative importance of the 
different parts of his subject, and an examiner, to 
examine properly, must set his question paper keepings 
in view such relative importance ; and it is difficult 
to prevent the teaching from affording a fair indication 
of the nature of the expected examination. Mr. Todhunter 
of Cambridge, in his “Conflict of Studies and other 
Papers,^^ says (I am referring to his remark from 
memory, not having the book before me now) the 
wonder is that the importance of a rule like the one under 
consideration is not more readily recognized. 

To my mind, it is of the utmost importance that 
we should secure the confidence of the public generally, 
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and of Ae students in particular, in the absolute 
fairness of our University examinations. Again, if it 
is necessary in tiie interests of discipline that students 
should not talk or think lightly of their professors 
and examiners, we must carefully avoid giving tliem 
any reasonable ground for talking or thinking in that 
style. 

I therefore think that the rule in question is a 
salutary one and should be generally followed. 

XL*«Iinprovemeiit of School Education. 

I may here add a few words which, though not 
strictly entitled to form any part of my Note of Dissent 
when the Report does not expressly affirm anything to 
the contrary, may nevertheless find a place in .this Note, 
as the majority of the Commission, disagreeing with 
me, thought it not quite within their ijrovince to consider 
in detail or express any opinion upon the points I am 
going to speak of. 

We are agreed that although there has been a 
rapid multiplication of Colleges and scliools connected 
witli our Universities, and the number of graduates 
and undergraduates has grown largely, the education 
imparted is not as Aorough, and the highest standards 
attained not as high, as might be desired. 

The evidence before us shows that these unsatisfactory 
results are due to four causes — 

(i) unsuitable text books and courses of study, 

(ii) inefficient teaching, 
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(iii) * injudicious methods of examination, and 

(iv) insufiicient encouragement for post graduate 

study. 

And the operation of some of them is intensified 
by the poverty of the majority of Indian students, which 
renders them unable to obtain the help of competent 
private tutors. The first mentioned three causes have 
been dealt with in our Report so far as they directly 
concern the Universiti(‘s, and means suggested for 
their complete or partial removal. The last (poverty) 
can only be taken note of as a reason for emphasizing 
the necessity of tutorial supervision in our colleges. 

The first three causes just referred to, begin, 

however, to operate much earlier in tlie student^s career 
than the stage at which ho enters the University, and 
the mischief produc(id by their operation for eight 
years of the most impressionable period of student 

life, is not likely to be undone by improvements in 
the system of Ck)llcge or University education for a 
succeeding x^eriod of four or five yc^ars. The real 
imx)rovement of University education must have its 
foundation laid on an improved system of school 

education ; and the few words I am going to add 
with reference to the three causes mentioned above, 
so far as they affect school education, may not, 
I venture to hope, be deemed altogether out of 
place. 

(i) Unsuitable text boohs and courses of study , — One 
reason why our boys learn English so badly, and why 
they mechanically commit to memory many things 
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without understandini^ them, is, becansd wo, often use 
reading books in English which are only imijerfectly 
intelligible to them, by reason of their relating to 
scenes and incidents wholly foreign to the Indian 
student, and we often prescribe subjects and text books 
involving ideas which cannot bo clearly comprehended 
and realised by boys of tender age. To teach English 
to Indian boys by means of reading lessons with ease 
and eifect, we should select lessons that relate to 
scenes and incidents familiar to them, so that they 
may not have to meet the double difficulty of having 
to acquire knowledge of unknown matters in unknown 
forms of expression. Again to enable a boy to under- 
stand what he reads, and to encourage him to exercise 
his int(‘lligcnce along with his memory, we must prescribe 
for him books and courses of study which he can 
understand, instead of appointing, as we often do, books 
which, though short, are by no means elementary, and 
subjects such as Physical Scieiice, Physical Geography 
and the difficult portions of Arithmetic, for boys of 
11 or 12 years. These subjects are, it is trins read in 
the vernacular language of the students ; but that does 
not meet the objection that they are read too early, 
that is, bef<)re the students are fit to understand 
them. 

(ii) Inefficient teaching , — This is due to our employing 
in our schools untrained and ill-paid teachers, and to our 
making them teach large classes. We should have as 
teachers men who arc properly trained in the art of 
teaching — that is, trained not merely mechanically but 
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intelligently, and who are of high moral character and 
even temper and are able to influence their pupils 
more by love than by fear ; and they should be better 
paid than they arc now. And we should have rules 
requiring (1) that no class or section of a class should 
contain more than 40 or 50 students and (2) that the 
higher classes should have regular written exercises, 
so necessary to enable a foreigner to learn to write English 
correctly. 

(iii) Injiididoiis methods of examination , — There are 
tliree public examinations which come before the 
Entrance, namely, the Lower Primary, the Upper 
Primary, and the Middle Vernacular, some of which 
are compulsory in certain Provinces. The question 
papers set at these examinations are not much better 
than those set at the Entrance Examination ; and they 
encourage cramming in the same way. Moreover, the 
pressure of too many public examinations, as Dr. Miller 
in his evidence justly says, must have an injurious efiect on 
the infant mind. 

These examinations are held to test the fitness of 
boys after tliey finish theii* education in their vernacular 
language, and are necessary so far as students not 
intending to proceed further in their studies are 
concerned. Nor would I be opposed to boys learning 
subjects like Mathematics, History and Geography 
in their vernacular, if they were taught systematically 
and once for all, and were not required to be learned 
over again in English, and if such a method was as 
(iompatible with their learning English thoroughly as 
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the method o£ reading those subjects in English, a 
point upon which there is much difference of opinion. 
But to require boys of 11 or 12 years to read a number 
of subjects hurriedly in their vernacular, in order that 
they may have time to read them again in English for 
their Entrance Examination, is a course which must prove 
injurious to mental progress. 

There is one more reason, not noticed in our Eeport 
why the highest results attained by our Universities 
are not as high as might be desired ; and it is the 
want of encouragement for our graduates, in the shape 
of scholarships or educational posts with suitable 
emoluments and sufficient leisure, to stimulate them 
to work in the fields of original research. The Prem 
Chand Roy Chand Studentship in Calcutta has of late 
years been utilized in this direction, and a few research 
scholarships have been founded. The enlightened 
liberality of the country should come forward with 
more help ; and with greater encouragement, better 
results may be expected. 

Before I conclude, I think it is due to my learned 
colleagues and to myself that I should say that I have 
given my most anxious attention to the points on 
which I felt bound to differ from them, and that our 
differences are due to our approaching the problem of 
educational reform from somewhat different points of 
view. My learned colleagues have aimed exclusively 
at raising the standard of University education and 
college discipline, and some of the measures of reform 
they have advocated for the attainment of that exclusive 
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object, naturally enough, tend to place education under 
the control of Government and small bodies of experts 
and to reduce the control of what is known as the 
popular element, to repress imiierfcctly equipped colleges 
and schools, to deter students of average ability and 
humble means from the xnirsuit of knowledge, and, in 
short, to sacrifice surface in order to secure height. 
While yielding to none in my appreciation of th(‘ 
necessity for raising the standard of education and 
discipline, I have ventured to think that the solution 
arrived at is only a partial solution of the problem, 
and that we should aim not only at raising the height, 
but also at broadening the base, of our educational 
fabric. And where I have differed from my learned 
colleagues, 1 have done so mainly with a view to see 
that our educational system is so adjusted that while 
the gifted few shall receive the highest training, the 
bulk of the less gifted but earnest seekers after 
knowledge may have every facility afforded to them 
for deriving the benefits of high education. 



National Council of Education Bengal 
Statement of objects and 
Plan of Work. 

Preliminary Remarks, 

Those who believe that there is a Divinity that 
shapes our ends, naturally wish to invoke Him at the 
commencement of every important undertaking, to 
illumine what is dark in us, to raise and supi)ort what 
is low. I would therefore at this moment invoke 
that 

m wfws II 

that supreme Intelligence, the Origin of all things, 
worshipped and adored by all, that One, immutable, 
revealed and yet unrevcaled, eternal Truth, and pray 
that His hallowed name may help us to relinquish all 
that is sordid and selfish, unworthy and unholy, and 
put forth our earnest etforts to attain the great object we 
have in view. 

This’ being the inaugural ceremony of an institution 
which intends to undertake in its humble way the 
serious work of education — ^the work of training workers 
for the various departments of life, I should not be 
justified in occupying your time with mere words, 
even if I had a richer stock of them than what I happen 

Speech delivered at the mcetingr, held at the Town Hall on 15,8.1906 for 
the inauguration of the National Council of Education Bengal under the 
presidency of Sir Rash Behari Ghosh. 
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to possess. Forgive me then if my words are few 
and uttered with some degree of diffidence. Not that 
I am wanting in confidence in the ultimate success of 
the institution we are met here to inaugurate ; but 
I would ^patiently want for results without raising 
expectation high. It is work and not words that the 
public expect from us. The only useful purpose which 
words can serve at the present stage of our progress 
is to give the public an idea of our object and our 
plan of work, and to exhort our teachers and students 
to earnest exertion and that is what I propose to do. 
An explanation of our aims and our methods may 
secure for us greater sympathy and support from our 
friends, and may serve to soften if not to silence 
unfriendly criticism. 

Statement of ottjeds. 

The objects of the Bengal National Council of 
Education, as stated in its Memorandum of Association, are 
amongst other things, 

(1) to impart Education, Literary and Scientific 
as well as Technical and Professional, on national lines 
and exclusively under national control, not in opposition 
to, but standing apart from, the existing systems of 
Primary, Secondary and Collegiate Education, attaching 
special importance to a knowledge of the country, its 
literature, history and philosophy, and designed to 
incorporate with the best oriental ideals of life and thought 
the best Assimilable ideals of the west ; 

(2) to promote the study ohiefiy of such branches 
of the arts and sciences as are best calculated to 
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develop the material resources of the country and satisfy 
its pressing wants ; 

(3) to provide for denominational religious education 
subject to certain conditions ; 

(4) to create and maintain a high standard of 
proficiency and to enforce strict discipline in accordance 
with the best traditions of the country ; 

(5) to impart and facilitate the iinpaiting of education 
ordinarily through the medium of the vernaculars, and 
for that purpose to prepare an 1 encourage the preparation 
of suitable test books in the vernaculars in arts and 
sciences ; 

(6) to create and maintain a high standard of 
qualification, intellectual as well as moral, in teachers, 
and found and maintain professorships and fellow- 
ships ; and 

(7) to provide and arrange for meetings and 
conferences to promote and advance the cause of 
education. 

It may not be out of place here to say a few words 
to explain why these objects are deemed necessary or 
desirable, and how they are intended to be attained. 

1. Education on National Linens. 

In relation to the first mentioned object, there may 
be misconceptions which should be removed at the very 
outset It may be said that though love of one^s own 
country and one^s own nation is laudable, yet education 
should not be limited by considerations of nationality, 
but should proceed upon a cosmopolitan basis. This may 
be true to a certain extent, and so far as it is true, 
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the National Council accepts it by expressly providing 
for the incorporation of the best assimilable ideals of 
Western life and thought with our own. But though 
this assimilation of foreign ideals is desirable in the 
later stages of mental growth, in the earlier stages, 
such assimilation is not possible, and any attempt to 
force it on, will retard instead of accelerating the 
healthy development of the mind. Every student, when 
commencing his school education, brings with him in 
addition to his outfit of language the imixwiiance of 
which should be separately considered, his stock of 
thoughts and sentiments, the gift of his nation, which 
the teacher, instead of ignoring and hastily displacing, 
should try to utilize and gradually improve. Want of 
due regard for this elementary principle is, I think, one 
of the main reasons why the existing system of English 
education in this, counti’y has failed to produce satisfactory 
results. (1) Profiting by past expeiience, and proceeding on 
a grounds, the National Council has accordingly 

deemed it not only desirable but necessary to resolve 
upon imparting education on national lines, and attaching 
special importance to a knowledge of the country, its 
literature, its history and its philosophy. But while 


<1> Babu Hirendra Nath Datta when movinsr the Resolution on ^^National 
Education" at the 22nd Indian National Congress held at Calcutta in December 
1906 said 

/^Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee one of the most sedate and conscientious of 
our public men, sometime Vicc'Chancellor of the Calcutta University, who 
from his long training at the Bar and the Bench has learned to weigh every 
word before he utters It said "The existing system of English Education has 
failed to produce satisfactory results and the time for changing the method 
has certainly arrived." 
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feeling convinced that there are defects in the existing 
system of education and seeking to avoid them, we do 
not ignore the benefits received from it ; and the 
education to be imparted by the National Council of 
Education is intended to stand apart from but not in 
opposition to the existing system. 

Defective as that system may br\ it has helped 
the spread of education, and it is because it has been 
tried that we are placed in a position to find out its defects 
and devise means of reform. The t’me for change of methods 
has certainly arrived. (1) One party thinks that by raising 
the standard of education and increasing the severity of 
examination tests so as more largely and more effectively to 
oxcliide the less fit from the field of work, and by making 
the controlling body less influenced by the popular 
clement which is supposed to be averse to the enforce- 
ment of any stringent measures, all that is needful will 
be secured. There is another party, including many, 
if not all, the members of the National Council of 
Education, who believe that the defects in the existing 
system of education lie deeper and require more radical 
but less stringent measures of reform and who while 
equally anxious to raise the height of our educational 
fabric, are for broadening its base at the same time, 
so that those seeking education may have "what they 
are fitted for, and none but the absolutely unfit may 
be excluded from the benefits of education. 

I view the matter in its purely educational aspect, 
and I deem it undesirable as it is unnecessary on an 
occasion like this, to discuss the question of Government 
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policy, or to dwell upon the causes that have led to 
the establishment of the National Council of Education. 
I would only remark that none need be under any 
apprehension that the National Council of Education 
is antagonistic to any one or opposed to the interests 
of othci’ educational institutions. We shall certainly 
teach our pupils to love their country and their nation, 
but we shall never tolerate in them, much less, teach 
them, want of love for others ; for we devoutly believe 
in the i^rinciple, often lost sight of by many in the 
elation of prosperity or under the exasperation of 
adversity, that true self love is incompatible with want 
of love for any fellowman, and that true self interest 
can never be secured by injuiy to the legitimate interests 
of others. 

There is ample field for educational work, and 
ample scope for trial of new systems. Only a very 
small section of the population of the country is 
receiving education now, and tliat education is given 
under one uniform system all throughout. An educational 
institution proceeding on new lines may at least claim 
a fair trial. Moreover unhealthy competition must be 
most unlikely in this case* Our College and School 
have the rare good fortune of being supported by 
endowments, and they will not have to dei>end upon 
fees from students. 

While thus disavowing all intention of antagonism 
and rivalry, we confidently hope that this institution 
will prove a rival of other educational institutions in 
this sense that its intrinsic merits may. Heaven willing, 
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enable it to show satisfactory results. But then where 
is the harm ? We claim no monopoly of methods. If 
our methods are found efficacious, they may be adopted 
by others and then all rivalry will disappear. 

The question might be incidentally asked why if 
there is no rivalry, the CWncil does not utilise any 
of the existing colleges and schools by granting them 
pecuniary aid. The answer is simple. They all folloW 
the system sanctioned by the Universities and are not 
prepared to adopt our scheme. 

2. Sdentifie Technical Education, 

Our second object, namely the promotion of scientific 
and technical education, will, I am sure, be approved 
by all. Technical education is absolutely necessary as 
affording the only possible solution of the bread problem. 
Many of our friends would go so far as to say that 
we ought in the first place to devote all our resources 
and energy to technical education, leaving liberal 
education to be provided for by the existing system. 
While I yield to none in my appreciation of the 
necessity of technical education, and while I hail with 
joy the opening of the Bengal Technical Institute 
through the enlightened liberality of my esteemed friend 
and fellow countryman, Mr. Palit, I am not prepared 
to neglect liberal education in any way. If technical 
education is necessary for our material prosperity, 
liberal culture is at least as necessary for our true 
happiness. Exclusive devotion to material pursuits 
witliout any counterbalancing influence of liberal spiritual 
culture tends to immerse us in materialism with its 
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many attendant evils such as the unnecessary multi- 
plication of our physical wants, the interminable conflict 
between capital and labour and the abject poverty of 
certain sections of the people. To quote the words of 
the learned Principal of the Bengal Technical Institute 
“One of the most important effects of the innumerable 
inventions for gratifying our senses has been to multiply 
dur wants and raise the standard of living and thus 
to intensify the struggle for existence. The animal 
necessities of life render a certain amount of struggle 
almost inevitable. But the object of true progress is 
to minimise, not to increase it. The more our energies 
are absorbed by it t ic less room there is for their 
employment in the higher struggle of the soul for attainment 
of a better condition.^^ And these are the words, not of a vis- 
ionary or enthusiast, but of a sound practical man of science. 

In regard to technical education the Council does 
not entertain any ambitious project. It does not propose 
any comprehensive scheme for the sake of logical 
completeness. It will be content to promote the study 
of such branches of the arts and sciences as are best 
calculated to develop the material resources of the 
country and to satisfy its pressing wants. Its resources arc 
extremely small compared with the requirements of 
any scheme of technical education however incomplete ; 
and the Council appeals to the public for funds, and 
hopes that through the exertions of certain gentlemen 
who are leading members of both the institutions some 
satisfactory scheme of co-operation with tlie Bengal 
Technical Institute may he devised. 
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5. Religious Education. 

About the third object of the Council namely, 

religious education, there has been some difference ol 

opinion. Being deeply convinced of the necessity of 

religious education, the Council have resolved upon 

providing for denominational religious education subject 

to certain conditions which I need not here consider 

# 

in detail. An hour will be set apart for religious 
instruction when students professing different creeds 
will go to their respective teachers for instruction, 
which will not include any ritual observances. One 
* chief purpose of such instruction is, if I may be 
permitted to add, to evoke and foster the religious 
sentiment and to make our young men realize the 
presence of God and the nearness of a future state, 
so that they may go right amidst all the difficulties 
of life, under the encouraging assurance that there is 
a beneficent almighty Power always watching over them 
and the land of promise where the wrongs of this world 
will be set right is not far off, 

4. Proficiency and Discipline. 

The object of the Council next specified above, is 
to exact a high standard of proficiency and to enforce 
strict discipline. The public in general and the student 
community in particular should take note of this express 
announcement of the Council, and remember that it 
will never tolerate any low standard of proficiency or 
laxity of discipline. Of the two main objects of 
education, namely, the storing of the mind with knowledge^ 
and the training of its faculties, intellectual and moral, 
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we consider the latter to be of much greater importance. 
And the Council will always take special xjarc to make 
its methods of leaching helpful towards the development 
of the powers of intelligent observation, independent 
thinking, and self-reliant exertion, and the formation 
of habits of reverence for superiors, obedience to 
authority, and readiness to respond to the call of duty, 
rather than to the mechanical acquisition of knowledge 
and the memorising of moral maxims. 

5, Vermicular to be. the medium of lustrudion. 

Another express object of the Council is to impart 
education ordinarily through the medium of the* 
vernaculars, English being studied as a second language 
and to prepare, and encourage the preparation of, 
text-books in tlie vernaculars in arts and science ; 
and if this object is attained, it will have far-reaching 
consequences. 

Except in the lowest forms, the different subjects 
of study have at present, all to be learnt in our 
schools and colleges in English, and this throws no 
small burden on our students. English is a very difficult 
language for a foreigner, especially a Bengali to learn 
because English and Bengali differ so widely, not only 
in their vocabularies but- also in their grammatical 
structures and idioms. And this difficulty, is really so 
great that it hot only overtaxes the energy of our 
students, but also cramps their thought. Our scheme 
of imparting knowledge so far as practicable through 
the medium of the vernaculars will lighten the labour 
of the student and make the acquisition of knowledge 
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more speedy and more direct. There is no doubt a 
practical difficulty arising from there being so many 
different vernaculars. We shall hav(? to select not 
more than two ; and I think they should be Bengali 
and Urdu. 

The iiiip3tas which our scheme will give to the 
])reparation of text-books in the different subjects 
in Bengali and Urdu will enrich those languages and 
their literature, and thereby indirectly help the diffusion 
of knowledge and culture among the people generally. 

W e keenly feel our dependence on foreign countries 
for tlio supply of manufactured articles some of which 
are among the necessaries of life. How much more 
keenly should we feel our dependence on a foreign 
language for the supply of words for the interchange of 
thought not only in serious discourse on scientific subjects 
such as Mathematics, Psychology, Economics and Physics 
but even in ordinary conversation on many matters of 
every day concern. And the Council in that branch 
of its work which seeks to supply our language with 
necessary words for the interchange of thought is 
entitled to encouragement and help from every true 
supporter of the Sivctdeshi movement. Mark the lesson 
which history teaches. The ignorance of the Middle 
Ages was not dispelled and the Revival of Learning 
was not complete until knowledge began to be disseminated 
through the modern languages. Nor can we expect 
any revival of learning here until it is imparted not 
merely in its primary stage, but in the higher 
stages as well, through the medium of the vernaculars. 
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6. E^icouragement of Research and Training of 
Teacher^. 

The next aim of the Council as specified above is to 
encourage research by the grant of fellowships to advanced 
students, and. to train teachers who should make teaching 
the great object of their life. 

Grreat discoveries it is the rare privilege of genius 
to make or the Occasional good luck of lesser intellects 
to hit upon. And no genius can be called into existence 
by the offer of fellowship, nor can a lucky chance be 
created by effort. But leaving ^eat discoveries apart, 
there is much useful original research which bright* 
intelligence properly trained and equipped with necessary 
appliances, can accomplish, and thereby add to our stock 
of knoiyledge or means of physical comfort ; and the 
Council so far as funds permit will encourage workers 
in this direction. 

One great drawback in the progress of education is 
the want of competent trained teachers. It is not every 
one who knows a subject that can teach it properly. 
■Knowledge of the subject to be taught is no doubt a 
necessary qualification in a teacher ; but it is not a 
sufficient qualification. A teacher must possess many 
other qualifications of a high order, intellectual as well 
as moral. And the training of a body of competent 
teachers must be a necessary preliminary to tlie work 
of education. Teaching is an art and a difficult art ; 
and the art is based upon recondite principles of the 
science of mind. Every teacher must learn his art and 
know at least as much of mental science as 
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concerns his art And if the trailed Schoolmaster 
is abroad the spread of education will receive a powerful 
impetus. 

7. Organisation of Educational meetings. 

The last of the objects of the Council to which 
I wanted to call our attention, is the organisation of 
meetings and conferences for advancing the cause of 
education. Besides occasional meetings and conferences 
it is proposed to have regular meetings at which persons 
interested in education may meet and interchange 
their views on various subjects and educate each 
other, youth profiting by the experience of age, and 
age being rejuvenated in knowledge by contact with 
youth. 

II. Plan of work. 

The above are some of the many excellent objects 
which the National Council of Education has in view 
and the next question is, how does the Council propose 
to attain them. 

Scheme of Studies and Exammations, 

The Council has prescribed courses of s^udy under 
three heads, namely> (1) Primary, including a three 
years^ course to be commenced by a boy in his 6th 
year ; (2) Secondary, including a seven years, course to 
be commenced by a boy in his 9th year and finished 
when his age is 15 years, the course for the 5th year 
and the 7th year being respectively equivalent to the 
present Matriculation Course, and the course for the 
Intermediate or F. A. Examination of the Calcutta 
University ; and (3) Collegiate, including a four years^ 
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course in a single subject, literary or scientific with one 
allied subsidiary subject, ecjuivalefnt to the B. A. Honour 
Course of the University. 

The scheme of Technical Education has not yet 
been completed. It will be scfttled after consultation 
with experts. 

There will be three Public Examinations, one at the 
end of each course ; and for some years there will be 
another Examination at the end of the 5th year of th(' 
Siicondary course. 

1 will not take you through the details of these 
courses but merely point out to yon some of the* 
special features of the scheme of education adoi)ted by 
the Council. 

1. The scheme attaches just importance to th(' 
awalcening of the power of observaiioti and thought by 
means of Object Lessons. 

2. It seeks to make education ptmsant to the learner 
by prescribing lessons so as alternately to satisfy and 
stimulate natural curiosity. 

3. It seeks to make education easy by imparting it 
through the medium of the learnePs vernacular. 

4. It seeks to make education real by insisting on 
the learnePs acquiring a knowledge of things and tkonghts 
and not merely of words and sentence's which are only their 
verbal expression. 

5. It seeks to save the learnePs time by arranging 
the course of study so as to enable him to master 
in 5 years, after finishing his Primary Education, what 
he now takes 7 years to leani, the standard for the 5th 
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year being equal to the present Entrance standard of the 
Calcutta University ; while that for the 6th and 7th 
years is equal to the standard for its Intermediate 
Examination in Arts, attainable under the existing 
system only after 9 years study. 

This saving of time will be the result of imparting 
knowledge through the medium of the student^s verna- 
cular and of excluding from the course of study the 
encumbrance of unnecessary difficulties and unimx)ortant 
details. 

6. The scheme facilitates Technical Education by 
providing for its being taken up at three different stages 
of the learner^s progrt^ss, namely : — 

(1) At the end of the Primarj’ Course (/>., at the age 

of 9 years.) 

(2) At the end of the 5th year of the Secondary 

Course (/.e., at the age of 14 years.) 

(3) At die c*nd of the 7th year or the completion 

of the Secondary Course (/■./?., at the age of 

16 years.) 

7. The scheme specializes the Collegiate Course to 
a much greater extent than what is the case under th(* 
existing system, and thus affords better facilities for 
higher education to students who are excluded from it 
Pow by reason of their being required to attain proficiency 
in a multiplicity of subjects* 

8. The scheme reduces within the narrowest limits 
the number of public examinations which are a severe sti’uin 
on students, and arc hindrances rather than helps to 
teal study. 
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9. The scheme provides for moral education by 
requiring Teachers and Professors to avail themselves 
of every opportunity afforded by the ordinary lessons, 
in imparting it, and by requiring the enforcement of 
strict discipline in accordance with the best traditions 
of the country. The scheme also provides for Physical 
Education and Eeligious Education subject to certain 
conditions. 

10. The scheme as a whole seeks, on its Liberal 
side, to train students intellectually and morally so as 
to mould their character according to the highest national 
ideals ; and on its Technical side, to train them so as 
to qualify them for developing the natural resources of 
the country and increasing its material wealth. 

A Model College and School. 

The Council has established a Model College and a 
Model School for imparting instruction in the courses 
prescribed, and appointed professors and teachers in 
the subjects likely to be taken up by students. Eegarding 
the efficiency of the teaching staff I shall only say this 
for the present, that the gentlemen appointed are either 
experienced teachers or distinguished graduates of Indian 
or European Universities. I will not say more but 
leave their efficiency to be proved by their work. 
There is however one merit in our staff which is entitled 
to immediate recognition. It is the spirit of self 
sacrifice which almost every member of the staff has 
shown. Every one of them has made some personal 
sacrifice in joining our institution, and is actuated by a 
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real desire to serve his country. The best thanks of the 
Council are due to them. 

Orir Students and their Future Career, 

Two important questions here arise, — first what classes 
of students are likely to join our School and College ? — and 
second, what future careers will their training under us 
qtialify them for ? 

These are questions which demand careful consideration. 
They have occupied the attention of several members of 
the Council, and I shall briefly indicate to you the 
answers that have occured to us. 

We do not know what value will be attached by 
the Universities or by the Government and other employers 
of skilled labour, to the training we give and the tests 
we have prescribed ; and we should therefore proceed 
upon the assumption that they will receive no recognition, 
except from Zemindars and jirivate associations that may 
view this national movement with special favour. 
Students and their guardians must therefore clearly 
understand that those who join our School or College 
do so for the intrinsic benefits derivable from our 
training and not for any extrinsic advantages accruing out 
of it Those who seek Government scholarships, University 
degrees or Government service will not have much 
inducement to join Our institution. But they who seek 
knowledge and culture for their own sake, and they who 
seek to earn their living otherwise than by Government 
service or the practice of the legal profession, may not 
feel the same hesitation in taking admission into our 
College or School. We shaU give our students every 
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facility for gaining sound and useful knowledge for 
cultivating their mental powers, and for forming good 
habits. There will also be a few scholarships and 
fellowships available for deserving students. And these 
are all the advantages we can offer. In this state of 
things, we do not expect any great rush of students at 
least for the present. Nor need we feel regret if this is 
the case. For if the number of our students is small 
we shall be better able to look after them than if 
their number was large. There is one other class of 
students who will come to us, and they are those 
whom the University rejects or does not suit. They 
are an important class for whose education the National 
Council ought to provide. They may not be very 
brilliant students, but they are not all necessarily of 
inferior intelligence. The Calcutta University by insisting 
on proficiency in a multiplicity of subjects not unfrequeiitly 
rejects candidates, who in their favourite subjects are 
fitted to do solid work and earn distinction. Those students 
will naturally seek admission here, and if proxierly directed, 
they may do work which will reflect credit on them and 
their teachers. 

Moreover, our Primary, Secondary and High 
J^roliciency courses are so adjusted that no class of students, 
whatever their aims and aspirations rnay be, need be 
excluded from them. In our scheme, a student would 
ordinarily finish his Secondary course by the time he 
completes his 15th year, that is, one year before he is 
eligible for the Matriculation Examination of the University, 
and that Examination will be no difficult matter for 
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him. So that aspirants for University degrees may 
always avail themselves of the advantages of our 
system of education in the Secondary stage. 

Then again, University graduates may join our 
institution for higher study and research work or for 
receiving training as teach(^rs. But it should be under- 
stood that the Council docs not intend to admit 
students who are preparing for University Examinations, 
and convert our College into a coaching institution 
for those Examinations. That would be contrary to 
one of our fundamental principles, which is to make 
Examinations serve as a test of study and not to make 
study serve merely as a preparation for Examinations. 

I come now to the second question, namely, what 
careers will the training we give qualify our students 
for ? 

Government service and the legal profession must 
be left out of consideration for some time at least 
This is a drawback, no doubt, but is it a serious one ? 
The legal profession is overstocked, and Government* 
service in the higher grades is available only for a 
small number among the best graduates. And it will 
perhaps tend to the benefit of all concerned, if the 
energies and aspirations of the rising generation are to 
some extent diverted to other directions. If the two 
great old avenues are closed for our students, in the 
self adjusting beneficent economy of nature, fresh ones 
will be opened, for which the times are propitious. 

Agriculture, Manufacture, and Commerce are the 
fields to which our educated young men must turn 
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their attention ; and the scheme of sfcudy framed by the 
Council makes provision for qualifying students for work 
in those fields. 

Lastly, there is the noble profession of teaching 
in which there is ample scope for work. And if the 
National Council of Education can send forth from 
time to time bands of well trained teachers it will 
be doing substantial work to help the spread of 
education. 

I have now given you a rough outline of the aims 
and plan of work of the National Council of Education. 
It remains for me to offer our heartfelt thanks to 
Babu Brajendra ^ Kishore Roy Cbaudhuri and Babu 
Subodh Chandra Mallick whose munificent endowments 
have enabled the Bengal National Council of Education 

to commence its work. They have earned the lasting 

gratitude of the country and we hope their bright 

example will be followed by many. Nor roust I omit 

to acknowledge our obligations to Babu Satis Chandra 
Mukerjee who has consecrated his life to the work of 
Education. 

Though we have been proceeding with the utmost 
economy and have been fortunate in securing the 
services of a competent teachipg staff on very small 
remuneration, we still want funds, and large funds, to 
enable us to give effect to our scheme. We must appeal 
to our countrymen for support and I hope we shall not 
appeal in vain. 
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Advice to students. 

Before I conclude I may be permitted to address a 
few words to our teachers and studj?nts. To the former 
I have very little to say. They have by accepting 
office under the Council at considerable sacrifice of 
personal iiiterest, shown such genuine devotion to the 
cause of national education, that no words of .^exhortation 
are necessary from me. 1 will only remind them that 
our work will be keenly watched and severely scruti- 
nised, and that wc should always be prepared to be 
judged by the results of our labour. 

Turning now to my young friends the students, I 
would ask them to remember two things, first, ^ that 
they are Indian students, and next, that they are students of 
institutions under the control of their National Council. As 
Indian students they should be true to the best traditions 
of student life in India which in the good old days was 
a life of Bmhmaeharyya, Theirs should be a life of 
ascetic simplicity, spotless purity, and rigid discipline ; 
and they should cultivate habits of reverence for 
superiors, obedience to authority, and readiness to 
respond to the call of duty. In their youthful lardour 
they are full of enthusiastic love for their country". 
They cannot show that love better than by conducting 
themselves so as to make the work of their National 
Council of Education a complete success. 

They should not allow the distressing phantom of 
an impending examination to haunt them in their hours 
of study ; but they should read with the pleasing 
assurance that they are gaining knowledge ; and they 
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should remember that student life is a period of prepara- 
tion« not merely for the temporary trial in the examination 
hall, but also for the continued trial in the world 
outside. 



Hindu University. 

The resolution which I have been called upon to 
second runs in the words : — 

‘That this meeting approves of the foundation of a 
Hindu University.^ 

In commending tliis resolution for your acceptance 
1 think I shall have to satisfy you on three 
points 

1. Whether Denominational Universities are 
desirable ? 

2. Whether multiplication of Universities is 
desirable ? 

3. Whether a Hindu University is desirable? and 
what is the true idea of such a University ? 

The third point really involves the other two ; 
but I shall consider them separately for convenience of 
discussion. 

1 take the first point first. 

Some opponents of the Hindu University movement 
who are friends of India, say that the establishment of 
denominational Universities is opposed to principle 
generally^ as education should ignore differences of caste 
and creed and proceed on a cosmopolitan basis and 
that it is opposed to the interests of India particularly 
as it will tend to accentuate and perpetuate differences 
in religion and will stand in the Way of the union of 

speech deJivered at a ‘meeting: held at the Town HaM Calcutta on 6.9. 191 1 
under the Presidency of Sir Rash Behary Ohosh. 
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the Indian people and their formation into one united 
nation* These friends of India say, we are Indians 
first and then Hindus or Mahoraedans. I admire this 
broadmindedness ; indeed I would go much further, and 
say, I am a man first, then an Indian, and then a Hindu 
or a Mahomedan. For even though all India is united 
as one nation, if it is not united with the rest of the 
world in the common bond of humanity, but is in 
conflict with other nations outside India, there will not 
be that peace on earth and good will towards man 
which are necessary for the progress and happiness 
of the world. But I do not admit that this establishes the 
objection against denominational Universities. 

One obvious answer to the objection of these friendly 
critics is that the fact of our Moslem fellow countrymen 
having come forward for a University of tlieir own 
alters the situation, that it is no longer possible to 
have a common Indian University under Indian conti’ol 
in addition to the existing Universities and that if an 
additional University, which is to be a Teaching 
University imparting religious education, is to be 
established for the benefit of the vast majority of the 
Indian population, it must be a Hindu University. 
But I will not ask you to base your action upon this 
narrow ground sound though it be. Nor must I omit 
to mention here that the question of a Hindu University 
has not been mooted for the first time after the Moslem 
University movement was started. Long before* that 
time the idea of a Hindu University had been a cherished 
idea with our distinguished countryman the Honourable 
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Pandit Madan Molion Malaviya. But let us examine the 
point now before us a little more deeply. True it is as our 
critics say that education should be based upon a 
cosmopolitan basis, and that we should remember that 
we are Indians first and then Hindus or Mahomedans, 
or rather, as I have put it, men first, then Indians 
and then Hindus, or Mahomedans. But that is not 
the whole truth. It is only in our advanced stage of 
progress, after narrow self has gradually expanded 
itself and learnt, step by step to extend its sympathies 
from the family to the sect from the sect to the nation 
and from the nation to humanity, that true breadth 
of sentiment which influences life and conduct and is 
not merely lip deep, can be attained. But in the earliest 
stages of our progress things must stand very differently. 
We are- born with the narrow selfish instinct of self- 
preservation. We are bred in infancy amidst concrete 
domestic surroundings with all their religious and social 
peculiarities and not amidst abstract humanity or an 
abstract Indian nationality. And we commence our school 
and college career not as men, nor an Indian, but as 
Hindus or Mahomedans of some particular sect. Every 
student when entering a school carries with him 
besides his out-fit of language his stock of ideas and 
sentiments the gift of his family, his sect, and his 
nation, and the teacher should utilize and improve that 
stock instead of ignoring it. Teaching generally and 
moral and religious Teaching specially in order to be 
successful and productive of speedy results must take 
particular note of the mental and moral temperament 
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of the student just as sowing, in order to be successful 
and productive of speedy harvest, must take particular 
note of the soil. The Government Universities and 
Government Colleges, and Schools, following the laudable 
policy of religious neutrality are obliged to abstain from 
providing for religious education ; but in doing so 
they leave the spiritual side of the student to lie 
fallow and lapse into jungle. 

The highest aim of education must be no doubt 
to free the mind from the fetters of sectarianism but 
we must not attempt to reach by a sudden bound a 
height which is attainable only by gradual steps of 
laborious ascent. If a non-dcnominational school under 
a non-denominatiorial University has the advantage of 
keeping the student free from all religious bias, it has 
the disadvantage of leaving his spiritual nature altogether 
neglected and of sending him out into the world 
unprovided with s])iritual strength to bear the evils of 
life which may fall to his lot. And that disadvantage 
far outweighs the advantage gained. 

The objection that denominational Universities will 
tend to accentuate and perpetuate religious differences 
is easily met. If there be not one denominational 
University but two, a Hindu University and a Moslem 
University, each standing face to face with the other 
and both working before the jealous eye of a strictly 
impartial government, a salutory spirit of emulation will 
be sure to inspire each, with an earnest desire to 
bring out its best not only in knowledge but also in 
character and religious toleration, so that the spirit 
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of conciliation between Hindus and Mahomedans will 
be better encouraged here than it would have been 
if they had been students of a non-denominational 
University, just as mutual good feeling among brothers 
in a Hindu family is well known to be better fostered 
after partition when they begin to live separate. 

But it will be said that though all this may be 
true, yet when once denominational Universities are 
allowed to be established, their number will soon become 
inconveniently large in a country like India which is 
the abode of the followers of so many different 
creeds. This brings me to the second point stated 
above. 

My short answer to the objection that the establi- 
shment of one denominational University will lead to 
the undue multiplication of such Universities is this. 
Though the number of diflferent religious communities 
in India is large, the number of persons belonging to 
most of these communities is small, the two really 
large religious communities being the Hindu and 
Mahomedan. And these small communities with the 
exception of two or three will not be able to raise 
the funds which the government will require as a 
guarantee for proper working before sanctioning the 
establishment of a new University. But even if the 
matter stood differently, what then ? India is a laige 
continent with a vast population and has at present only 
five Universities. The addition of a few more will not be 
an inconvenient increase in their number. The point 
is fully discussed in the learned pamphlet of the 
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Honourable Ptodit Madaq Mohan Malaviya to whom the 
Hindu community 'wiJl ever remain deeply indebted for 
his earnest exertions for the foundation of a Hindu 
University. 

But it might be urged next, that though India 
may be large enough to have many Universities, she 
is not rich enough for that luxury, that it will not be 
judicious to go after new universities when the old 
ones which are already well organized are unable to 
do all that they could for want of funds, and the 
proper application of any fun Is that may be available 
will be to increase therewith the resources of the 
existing universities. 

The answer to this is twofold. In the first place 
the funds that are forthcoming are being contributed 
for the foundation of a University under Hindu control, 
for imparting instruction in Hindu religion as an integral 
part of education and for training students to live 
according to the highest Hindu ideals of life. Hindu 
sentiment is an important factor here ; and the funds 
which are promised for ^ carrying out these definite 
purposes would not have been forthcoming for any other 
purpose. In the second place, those purposes, as I 
^hall endeavour to shew presently are justly entitled 
t6 claim the appropriation of funds. The existing 
Universities are organized on a certain basis, and work 
with a certain scope. The proposed University is 
iUtended to be organizM on a somewhat different basis 
which is better adapted for its work and to work within 
m Wider acope, as it will impart religious and teehhidal 
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education in addition to education in arts and science ; 
or in other words to have a classical as well as a' 
modem side and each developed more fully than it is 
in the existing Universities. And it is certainly desirable 
that such a University should be working side by side> 
witli the Universities now in existence. 

I come now to the third and the last point namely 
whether a Hindu University is desin>ble and what is 
the true idea of such a University. This is the really 
important point for consideration h(*re today, and what, 
I have said before does not dispose of this ix)int, though 
it helps to clear the way. For it might be said that 
even if there be no general objection to the establishment 
of a denominatioiial University and to an increase in 
the niimbcT of Indian Universities, the foundation of 
a Hindu University would still be open to objection, 
partly on the ground of its being an attempt to revive 
dying though time — honoured ideals of life and thought 
and thereby obstructing the paths of progress, and partly 
on the gi*ound of its being likely to create aloofness 
between Indians and Europeans and being therefore 
politically inexpedient. The former ground may be urged 
by a certain section of our countrymen, the latter 
by a certain school of Anglo-Indian politicians. 

To obviate these objections, it becomes necessary 
to consider the second half of the third question, 
namely what* is the true idea of a Hindu University ? 
I shall try to place before you the idea of a Hindu 
University which the promoters of the present movement 
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have in view ; and when once that idea is rightly 
understood, our critics will find that all their objections 
are removed. 

As a member though an unworthy one of the Hindu 
community, I have naturally ardent admiration for 
the true Hindu ideals of life and thought which to 
my mind constitute the real landmarks of Hinduism 
and which have enabled Hinduism to resist those mighty 
religious, social and political revolutions that have 
swept over the country. These ideals form the pennanent 
and unchanging features of Hinduism. Round tliem 
have grown certain other features which are transitory 
and changing, and they must be allowed to change 
with time. Standing erect and keeping firmly attached 
to these permanent ideals, without any oblique leaning 
one way or another we must move on with the onward 
march of time. I say this on the highest authority. 
For Manu himself has said : — 

'Bica *fc?i 1 

One set of duties (is prescribed) for the hita age, 
different sets for the Treta and Dwapara, and again, a 
different set for the KnU, according to the decrease in 
those ages’' 

Thus though Hinduism has certain and unchanging 
features, tliere is no fear of its being opposed to progress. 
What then are tiiose permanent features, those nnchanging 
ideals of Hindu life or thought ? They are not mere 
matters of ritual and dogma, important as these may 
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be for disciplinary purposes, but they rise above 
ritual and do^ma and concern the spirit in man. They 
arc on the theoritical side a firm living faith that life 
is not a scramble for the transitory good things of the earth, 
but is a struggle for the attainment of spiritual good 
and on the practical side, the leading of a life of 
cheerful self-abnegation and devotion to the performance 
of duty regardless of reward for the service of humanity. 
These being the ideals which a Hindu University will 
inculcate, there need be no apprehension in the mind 
of even the most radical reformer that such a University 
will be antagonistic to progress. 

While aiding spiritual advancement a Hindu University 
will give all due attention to Technical and Industrial 
education for serving humanity in attaining material 
progress. For none feels more keenly than the Hindu 
that exclusive devotion of attention to things spiritual 
to the utter neglect of the physical side of creation has 
brought about the lamentably backward material condition 
in which we are. 

It remains now to consider the objection against 
a Hindu University on the grouiid of its supposed 
political inexpediency. Beyond certain restrictions on 
inter-marriage and intern-dining, Hinduism does not 
recommend or encourage any aloofness from Her ruling 
race. On the contrary, loyalty to the ruler is strictly 
enjoined by Hindu religion and is deeply ingrained in 
Hindu nature. The Hindu is by instinct and habit 
law-abiding and peace-loving ; And the ideals of Hindu 
life and thought which I have just referred to, and which 
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a Hindu University will inculcate namely cheerfur 
self-abnegation^ performance of duty regardless of reward, 
and submission to the inevitable with cairn resignation, 
will be the best safeguards not only against discontent 
and unrest but also against that fierce conflict between 
capital and^ labour, which threatens every moment to 
disturb if not destroy the peace and happiness of 
Western Society. 

The foundation of a Hindu University is not 
therefore open to any objection on the ground of 
political inexpediency. 

The promoters of the present movement fully 
appreciate the reason for the GovermnorH^s demanding 
adequate guarantee that the proposed University will 
work well and without detriment to any interest in 
the country, and they are ready so to frame th(\ 
e(tnstitution of the University as to afford every reasonable 
guarantee to that elfect. 

From every point of view then it is desirable that 
a Hindu University should be founded and I would beg 
of all persons interested to merge their minor differences 
and co-operate earnestly for the attainment of that 
desirable object. 



A NOTE 


ON 

The Dacca University Committee*s Report, 


1 . General Remarks. 

Before making adverse remarks on any specific 
recommendations in the Dacca University Committee's 
Report, I foel bound to express my admiration for the 
thoroughness of investigation and fairness of discussion 
which the Report taken as a whole evinces, and for the 
anxious care with which it has elaborated the scheme 
of the proposed University so as to make it a model 
of a teaching and residential University. 


This note was written at the request of Lord Carmichael, as will be 
seen from the letter quoted below 

Government House, 
Barrackpore. 

4th January, 19! 3, 

DEAR SIR OOOROODASS BANERJEE, 

I hope you will not think me too relentless, but 1 hope you will remember 
your kind promise made to me at the end of last May to send me such 
sufifSfestions as you should think worth making after you have read the report 
of the Dacca University Committee. 

1 am taking the opportunity of some qufet days here to read the report 
myself. 

t read your little book on Education with great interest and so can now 
express my thanks to you for it more genuinely than I could before reading it. 

I shaM, I hope, be back in Calcutta on the 14th. Perhaps If convenient 
to you, you might come and see me one day after that. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CARMICHAEL. 
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2. Teaching Uaiversicy^ti advanta^a. 

A teaching University is certainly better than a mere 
examining University, so far at least as post-graduate 
study is concerned, because it combines efficiency with 
economy, one set of first class university professors 
being sufficient to do the work of higher teaching in 
place of different sets for different colleges. 

3. Residential University^ts advantages and disadvantages^ . 

With all respect for the prevailing opinion on the 
subject, 1 am unable to accept the view that the best 
ideal of a University is one of the residential type. 
In saying this I do not mean to suggest that the 


To explain the first line of Lord Carmichael's letter mention may be made 
of the fact that Sir Gooroodass Banerfee was unable to Join the Dacca University 
Committee when invited to do so by Lord Carmichael as the following 
correspondence will show. 

Government House, Darjeeling. 

23rd May, 1912. 

DEAR SIR GOOROODASS BANERJEB, 

With the concurrence of my Council, I have decided to appoint a 
Committee to frame a scheme for a teaching and residential University at 
Dacca. 1 enclose for your confidential infornuition a copy of a letter of 
instruction received from the Government of India and a copy of the draft 
of the Resolution which the Government of Bengal will issue in appointing the 
Committee. Prom these, you will be able to gather the general lines on 
which it is proposed to proceed. The Committee will comprise about fifteen 
persons, and it is proposed to appoint Mr. Nathan as President In view of 
the importance and difficulty of the task, 1 am very anxious that the Committee 
should indude those who arc most competent to deal with the subfect 

1 have heard of your great learning and experience as a past Vice*' 
Chancellor in University affairs and your keen interest in all educational 
matters and I am very anxious to have the benefit pf your assistance and 
advice on the Committee. 1 hope, therefore, that you will be able to loin the 
Committee. 

Yours sincerely, 

Carmichael. 
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Dacca University should be of the non-residential type. 
I know that there is no room for making any such 
suggestion, as the Government of India and the 
Government of Bengal are agreed that the new University 
should be a residential one, and the point is no longer 
open to discussion ; and my only reason for giving 
expression to the adverse opinion is to show that 
while a residential University has certain advantages, 
it has also certain countervailing disadvantages, and 
that it is not easy to say which side preponderates. 

A residential University is more adapted for physical 
and intellectual education than a non-residential University 
by reason of its being able to provide better teachers and 
appliances and more regular supervision than what 
students can secure if left to themselves, and by reason 

narkeldanoa, Calcutta. 

25th May, 1912, 

To His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, 

May it please your Excellency, 

I beg most thankfully to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
23rd May, 1912, in which your Excellency has done me the honour of asking 
me to join the Committee which you have decided to appoint for framing a scheme 
for a teaching and residential University at Dacca. 

In reply 1 beg to say that, while earnestly wishing 1 could place my 
humble services at your Excellency's disposal, and after giving the matter .my 
most anxious consideration, 1 regret very much that for the reasons submitted 
below, I feel constrained to express my inability to join the Committee / and 
my regret is all the more keen by reason of the very kind terms in which your 
Lordship's request is made. 

In the first place, I gather from the nature of the work outlined in 
the Resolution of your Government that the Committee will have to hold 
most if not all of its sittings at Dacca/ and if that is so, my joining the 
Committee will require a re^adfustment of my existing, public and private 
engagements and of my habits of life, the strain of which will, in the present 
state of my health be too much for me to bear. 
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of its relieving students from the trouble of looking after 
their board and lodging, and ensuring for them a certain 
measure of comfort; But it is less adapted for moral 
and religious education by reason of that very excess 
of help, assurance of comfort, and regularity of supervision, 
which are less helpful in training men for the rough world 
outside the college walls, where they have to be resourceful 
^n emergency, to struggle patiently and cheerfully 
with adversity, and to accept the inevitable with calm 
resignation to a Will that is inscrutable and supreme* 
Living with parents or guardians, or in small messes 
under suitable occasional supervision, is far more elastic, 
gives students far better opportunities of mixing with 
human beings as Inunan beings and ‘not merely as 
students, and is far more conducive to the growth of those 
moral and spiritual qualities so necessary for the world, 

In the second place, I have great doubt whether it would he proper 
for an ex«Judffe of the Bengral Hisrh Court to sit on an official Committee 
under the presidency of one whose official rank is much below that of a 
Hififh Court Judgfe. In sayinsr this I must gfuard asralnst its being thought that 
my doubt- fs the outcome of any personal feeling. Personal feeling should 
always be subordinated to public duty and in the present instance^ personally/ 
I have high regard , for the gentleman who is proposed to be appointed as 
President and with whom I worked pleasantly as a member of the Indian 
Universities Commission of which he was the Secretary. The real reason for 
my hesitancy to loin the Committee is my apprehension that by doing sO/ 1 
may compronMse the dignity of the judicial office I had the honour of holding. 

I fear my letter is become rather long but I hope your Excellency will 
excuse me for this, as I deem it my duty to lay before you ftilly and unreservedly 
the reasons which have influenced my decision/ so that your Excellency may know 
them though you may not approve them. 

I remain/ 

My Lord/ 

Your Excellency's most obedient servant/ 
OOOROODASS BaNBRJEE/ 
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than the rigid routine and dead level uniformity of life 
in a large hostel, where the largeness in the number of 
boarders must make discipline to a great extent more 
mechanical than personal. Moreover, differences of caste 
creed and colour may create unforeseen difficulties in this 
country. Then again, judging from facts, it cannot be 
said that the graduates of the non-residential Scottish 
and Oerman Universities compare unfavourably with 
those of the residential Universities of England. But I 
need not pursue the point any further for my present 
purpose, which is only to caution advocates of the 
resuhmtial system against being too sanguine, and against 
seeking to enforce it everywhere. Let us wait and watch 
how it works at Dacca. 


Although he could not join the committee he helped it whenever he 
couid as will be seen from the following letter from the President of the 
Committee. 

Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

2nd July, 1912, 

DEAR SIR GOOROODASS BANERJEE, 

1 enclose a copy of the minutes of the meetting of Saturday last. You 
have been so kind and at such great pains to help us that I feel almost 
ashamed to trouble you further. I should however very much like to know 
if you think that the compromise which I suggested and which is stated 
m the passage I have underlined and marked A on page 3 of the minutes, 
would be a fairly satisfactory solution of the question. From my point of 
view its merit is that it incorporates the law teaching in the new University 
and at the same time retains that Central control of the Calcutta University 
over courses and standards of examinations which Dr. Rash Behary Ghosh and 
yourself consider to be of such importance. 

With kind regards and my renewed thanks for ail the help you have 
given us. 

I remain. 

Yours sincerely, 

R. MATHAN* 
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4. Nature and order of the proposed remarks. 

I now proceed to comment on such of the specific 
recommendations in the Report as in my humble opinion 
call for any remarks. 

Where I suggest any change, I shall try to make the 
change as small, and as easily adjustable with the rest of 
the general scheme, as possible, consistently with th(j 
object I wish to secure. 

The order of my remarks will follow the order of the 
topics in the Report, as being the most convenient if not 
the most logical order. 

5. Departments of the University^Islamic Studies. ~*San5kritic 

Studies. 

The inclusion of Islamic Studies as a distinct 
Department of tlie University co-ordinate with Arts and 
Science calls for remark. 

It is quite true that Islamic Studies, from their extent 
and importance, deserve separate consideration, especially 
in the University of a Province with a large Mahomedan 
population. And that is why, though on strictly theoretic- 
al grounds Islamic Studies are a subordinate branch of 
Arts, I would for practical convenience allow them to 
retain a position co-ordinate with Arts. 

But the reasons which hold good for Islamic Studies 
and secure for them a place co-ordinate with Arts and 
Science, equally apply to another branch of learning, in 
favour of which a similar claim was put forward before 
the Committee (see p. 32 of the Report), and which is 
styled Brahminic Studies, but which should more properly 
be called Sanskritic Studies, to include the important 
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subjects of Pali and Buddhistic literature. Saiiskritic 
Studies are quite as extensive and important as Islamic 
Studies ; the Hindu population of Eastern Bengal is quite 
a considerable portion of the entire population ; and 
Vikrampur near Dacca was and still is a great centre of 
Sanskrit learning. Theoretical symmetry and practical 
justice therefore require equal treatment for these two 
great departments of Oriental Studies. And either 
Sanskritic Studies should occupy a co-ordinate rank with 
Arts as Islamic Studies do, or Islamic Studies should be 
placed as a subordinate branch of Arts as Sanskritic 
Studies have been placed in the Report But as the 
latter alternative would involve a much larger measure 
of change in the scheme of the Report, and would give 
Islamic learning a much smaller measure of encouragement 
than the former, I would suggest that Sanskritic studies 
be made a Department of the Dacca University in the 
same manner as Islamic Studies. 

The Committee express the opinion that the experi- 
ment of introducing an Anglo-Sanskrit Course should be 
made in connection with the Sanskrit College in Calcutta. 
But the Calcutta Sanskrit College cannot confer any 
Degrees in Sanskritic studies like those recommended 
in Islamic Studies, nor can it make Sanskrit titles 
equivalent to University Degrees for any purpose, 
whereas the Committee in their report (p. 101) recom- 
mend that Bachelors and Master’s Degrees (B. I. and 
M. I. ) be conferred in Islamic Studies, and be regarded 
as equivalent to the Degrees of B. A. and M.A. for 
Government employment and admission to the B. L. 
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Course. This involves an inequality of treatment of the 
two great Departments of Oriental learning which requires 
to be removed, for considerations of theoretical symmetry 
as well as of practical justice. 

6. Agriculture. 

The omission to include Agriculture as a Department of 
the Dacca University also calls for remark. 

Bengal is pre-eminently an agricultural country. 
Agriculture is the occupation of by far the greater part 
of the population, and agriculture directly or indirectly 
is the chief source of wealth of the entire population. The 
progress of society with its increase in numbers on the 
one hand demands improvement in agriculture, while 
the progress of science promises fair prospect of such 
improvement. If the new University adds a Departtnent 
of Agriculture, and teaches, and confers Degrees in 
Agricultiiro, many young men who now waste their 
energies to obtain unprofitable Degrees in other Faculties 
will readily take to agricultural pursuits (which do not 
like manufacture or commerce require lai’ge capital) to 
the great relief of overcrowded departments of employ- 
ment, to their own profit, and to the general well-being 
of the country. A Department of Agriculture will be a 
far greater boon to the country than the proposed Depart- 
ment of Islamic Studies. Even if this view be considered 
too sanguiiic, the experiment is well worth trying, and 
I would earnestly suggest that Agriculture be added as a 
Department of the Dacca University, and that a suitable 
if modest, scheme be framed for a Diploma and a Degree 
in Agriculture. 
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7. Special Colleges.^A College for the welUto^do Classes. 

Of Special Colleges which are recommended to be 
inclnded in the Dacca University, the Woinen^s College 
will supply a real want, and materially help the cause 
of female education. 

The Mahomedan College, though open to objection on 
the ground of its being likely to widen the difference 
between Hindu and Mahomedan students, will be bene- 
ficial to the latter, and is necessary for the Department 
of Islamic Studies ; and so it will be on the whole a useful 
part of the new University scheme. 

But the establishment of a College for the well-to--do 
classes as a part of the University is open to grave 
objection. In the first place, there is no necessity for 
such a College in connection with the University, as it is 
not proposed (see Report p. 94.) that students of that 
College should all read for University Degrees, and as the 
classes for whom such a College is intended have ample 
means to establish a special College themselves. 

In the second place, the inclusion of such a College in 
the University will impair the integrity of University 
discipline by the unequal treatment of the rich and the 
poor side by side, and will give rise to unhealthy feelings 
in each class towards the other. 

In the third place, those for whom it is intended will 
benefit far less by studying in such a College than they 
would by becoming students of an ordinary Collegev and 
joining in the competition with a better though poorer class 
of studentSi 
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To introduce distincticNQ between the rich and 
the poor into the temple of learning would ill accord 
with one of the noblest and most cherished of human 
sentiments. 

I would therefore suggest that the rccoinmendation 
for the establishment of a College for the welHo-do 
classes in connection with the new University be not given 
<?lfoct to. 

8. Arts and Science.^Gencral Courses of study. 

While the Committee have wisely adopted the 
Matriculation certificate of the Calcutta University 
as the qualification for entrance into the new 
University, I cannot say that they have been equally wise 
in following the former University by allowing bifur- 
cation of the course of study into the Arts and Science 
courses from the very beginning, with a multiplicity of 
options in all the courses, except the Junior Course in Science. 

The main objection to this early bifurcation is that 
it enables a student to became a graduate in Arts without 
knowing anything of Logic or Physics or Chemistry, or 
to become a Graduate in Science without evex* reading 
anything of History or Logic. And the main objection 
to allowing a variety of options is that it may give rise 
to a perplexing multiplicity of incongruous combinations 
of subjects, the Junior and Senior Courses in Arts 
according to the Committee's Report (see pages 24 and 25) 
involving respectively as many as 20 and 15 different 
groups, and some of these groups containing incongruous 
combinations like History with Physics and Sanskrit with 
Zoology. 
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Now let us exatiiine the reasons why early bifurcation 
and many options are allowed. 

The extent of each subject has, it is urged, increased 
so greatly, that a student cannot be expected to be able 
to acquire competent knowledge of any subject unless he 
confines his attention to a limited number of subjects 
from the very beginning of his University career. This 
is the reason why early bifurcation of studies into the 
Arts course and the Science course is considered necessary. 
And options are allowed for the purpose of enabling 
students to select subjects which they like, instead of 
being compelled to study subjects for which they have no 
aptitude. These reasons are no doubt valid, but they are 
not the only reasons which should guide our decision, as 
there are reasons to the contrary, some of which have 
been noticed above, which should also be taken into 
consideration. 

The advocates of early specialization (I speak with all 
due deference) seem to attach too great importance to 
the increasing of the amount of acquired knowledge, and 
too little importance to the improving of the capacity 
for acquiring knowledge. An Arts student studying 
a little Science, or a Science student reading a little of 
an Arts subject, though he may thereby acquire less 
knowledge in his own department in the earlier stage of 
his progress, does not waste his time, but improves his 
power of acquiring knowledge by varied exercise in a 
broader field, and in the later stages of his progress, 
he will be able to advance much faster than he could 
by limiting the exercise of his powers within a narrow range* 
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As for the view that freedom of choice enables the 
student to select subjects for which he has special 
aptitude, it is enough to say, that, in the first place, a 
student entering the University is not likely to be able 
to judge whether he has greater aptitude for one or the 
other of two subjects such as Logic and Physics, of 
neither of which he knows anything ; and that, in the 
second place, what generally determines the student’s 
choice of a subject is not so much his aptitude 
for it as the supposed facility of passing his examination 
in it. 

The Committee have not overlooked all this ( see 
Report p. 29 ). They propose to get over the difficulty 
by leaving it to the University Professors to guide 
students in the selection of subjects which form suitable 
groups. But this provision is not sufficient to avoid 
unreasonable early specialization and perplexing multipli- 
city of incongruous groups of subjects. It would be 
better if the University Regulations prescribe a small 
number of suitable alternative groups of subjects for each 
Course, leavening the Arts Course with a little of Science 
and the Science Course with a little of Arts so that 
some breadth and variety of culture may be ensured 
along with early bifurcation into Arts and Science, and 
unnecessary complications may be avoided, giving students 
at the same time some reasonble choice of alternative 
groups of subjects. 

Keeping in view the foregoing considei'ations, I would 
venture to suggest for the Junior Courses in Arts and 
Science the following groups 
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Junior Course. 


In Arts. 

(1) Eiijylish 

f2) 

{a) A Vorimcular Language 
(A) Elementary Logic. 
(Each treated as a Half- 
Subject). 

(3^ to (5) 

Either, 

( A Classical Language. 
Mathematics. 

Physics or Chemistry. 

or, 

f Hi story. 

B < Mathematics. 

(Physics or Chemistry. 


In Science. 

(1) English 

( 2 ) 

(a) A Vernacular Language. 
(fj) T^lementary Logic. 

(Each treated as a Half- 
Subject). 

(3) to (5) 

Mathematics. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 


I include Elementary Logic in every group because 
Logic being the science of reasoning, its elementary 
principles should be known to all students. The inclusion 
of Elementary Logic will not add much to the burden 
of the student, as considering its extent, and considering 
the ease with which the Vernacular Language may be 
studied, each may be treated as a half-subject. 

I include Physics or Chemistry in every group, as 
much for the practical value of the truths they teach, 
as for the importance and usefulness of the methods 
of reasoning and investigation they illustrate. 

And I include Mathematics in every group, partly 
for its disciplinary value as a subject of study, and partly 
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for the value of the useful trutlis it embodies. Nor need 
we fear that a little of Elementary Mathematics will 
prove a stumbling block to many, if the subject is properly 
taught, and if the questions for examination are, as the 
Committee very properly recommend (see Report p. 43) 
^‘simple and straightforward, directed to discovering 
what the student knows rather than to test his ingenuity/^ 
For the Senior Pass Courses in Arts and Science, I 
would venture to suggest the following groups 


Senior Courses. 


Arts. 

(1) Englisli. 

(2) A Vernacular lyanguagc. 

(3) and (4) 

Either 

^ C A Classical Ijaiiguage. 

I Histor)’. 

or 

jj C A Classical Ijanguage, 

I Philosophy. 
or 

^ f History, 

I Ec*onomics. 
or 

r Philosophy. 

C Mathematics. 


Science. 

(1) to (3) 

Kithrr 

i" Mathematics. 
A < Physics. 

( Chemistr>% 
or 

( Zoolog>^ 

B < Botany. 

( Physiologj^ 

(W- 

{ ITiysiology. 
Chemistry. 
Zoology. 
or 


e{ 


or 

Mathematics. 


M 


Botany- 

Chemistry. 

Zoology. 


Physics or Chemistrj'. 

In the scheme of Honours Courses I suggest no 
change. The Committee very properly consider one 
Honoiirs Subject as equivalent to two Pass Subjects. 
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9. ''Bxamifiation by Compartments/' 

J am unable to agree with the Committee in their 
recommendation that a candidate for a Degree may be 
examined in the different subjects of his Course “by 
compartments^^ that is by instalments (see Report p, 25). 
This is against the recommendation of the Indian Uni- 
versities^ Commission of 1902, and there are strong reasons 
against the Committee’s proposal. 

The argument in favour of examination by compart- • 
ments is this, that as the strain of preparing for examina- 
tion in all the subjects of the course at one trial is great, a 
candidate should be allowed to pass first in one of the 
subjects of tin* course, and then, to prepare in the 
remaining subjects giving exclusive attention to them, 
and to pass in them. That no doubt would be advan- 
tageous to the candidate, but that system of examination 
would be an inferior test of the candidate's fitness. If 
more subjects than one are prescribed for a course, the 
object of examination should be to test the candidate’s 
fitness for retaining in his mind a knowledge of all those 
subjects and for improving his mind by the training 
received in the course of their study. It cannot be said 
that it is the same thing whether one is able to study, 
and retain the knowledge of, two subjects, simultaneously 
or successively. In the latter case the student only shows 
capacity to study one subject at a time, and that capacity 
is evidently inferior to the capacity, for studying two or 
more subjects together. 

Moreover examination by compartments will introduce 
complications and add much to the work of the University. 
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I would therefore suggest that the recommendation of 
tJie Committee in this respect be not given effect to. 

1 0. Bengali Books of a Mahomedan character. 

While fully sympathizing with the desire of the 
Committee (see Report p. 31) that Bengali literature 
should expand by including such subjects and ideas from 
Arabic and Persian sources as will interest Mahomedan 
students, I would suggest that their recommendation for 
the encouragement by Government and the University of 
authors to prepare books on those lines, should carry 
with it a qualification to the effect that, while Bengali 
literature should enrich itself by boiTOwing freely 
matermls in the shape of subjects, ideas, and even words, 
from Arabic and Persian sources, the structure and 
genius of the language in point of form should remain 
Bengali, and should not become vitiated into Arabicized 
or Persianized Bengali, somewhat similar to certain well- 
known publications the language of which is not unaptly 
called Anglicized Bengali. 

11. Text«books. 

With regard to Text-books, the Committee observe — 
“We consider tliat while books must be prescribed in the 
case of examination in literature, they should not be set 
for examinations in other subjects, except in so far as 
may be required to indicate the standard or content of 
a course^^ (Report p. 43). 

What is stated in this extract by way .of exception, 
should, I think come by way of rule, and I would suggest 
that text-books be prescribed or recommended in each 
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subject to indicate the standard and content of the 
course. 

It is very desirable that text-books should be 
prescribed, 

(1) because it is extremely difficult to define tlie 
limits of a subject in many cases by a mere syllabus ; 

(2) because it is exceedingly inconvenient for the 
student to revise the matter dealt with in pre- 
vious lectures, and to prepare himsdf to follow with 
readiness succeeding lectures, unless he has a text-book 
to refer to ; 

(3) because it conduces to precision of thought and 
language on the part of the student if he has a text-book 
to follow ; 

(4) because after all, it is impossible to avoid having 
a text-book, the lectures taking its place so far as the 
teacher is concerned, and the notes of the lectures taking 
its place as regards the pupih 

As for the two main objections against text-books, 
namely, that they encourage cramming, and they confine 
the student to the books when he ought to learn the 
subjects, they arise only when unsuitable text-books and 
inefficient modes of teaching are adopted. With suitable 
text-books and judicious teaching, the evils apprehended 
will disappear, 

12. Grading of candidates^ 

The Committee recommend that for the Intermediate 
Examinations, 33 per cent, of the marks in each, subject 
should be necessary to secure a pass, and 59 per cent, and 
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70 per cent, respectively in the aggregate, to secure a 
second class and a first class (Report p. 45). 

The percentages required for a pass and a second 
class are fair ; but the percentage required for a first 
class is too high, and it should not exceed 60, when the 
Calcutta University reqiiirejs only 50. (see Regulations 
Chap. XXXI. General Para. I. and Chap. XXXV. 
General Para. 1.) 

It is true, the standard for a first class should be 
high ; but it should not be so higli as to be unattainable 
except by a few, especially for an examination at an 
early stage like the Intermediate Examination. In- 
telligent and diligent students should in the early stages 
of their progress be encouraged to attain a first class, and 
their success will as a rule be an incentive to exertion 
for further and greater success in later stages, while failure 
often acts as a blight. The proverb “nothing succeeds so 
well as success^^ is as true of academic career as it is of 
other careers in life. 

I would therefore suggest that the minimum of 
marks for a first class should not be higher than 
60 per , cent. 

13. Conduct of Examination. 

While the method recommended by the Committee 
(Report pp. 45 and 46) for the conduct of examinations 
and for dealing with doubtful cases, is excellent so far as 
it goes I would venture to add one more precaution to 
guard against all chance of error. 

When the number of candidates is largCi there is 
al ways an appreciable chance of error in the work of even 
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tlio most oaroful examiner. I would therefore suggest 
that wlien, before the result of an exiimination is published, 
any eandidates are found to have failed in oiu^ subject only, 
to guard against any i)ossible inaccuracy, their papers in the 
subj(‘et in which each has failed should be re-examined 
on th(» m(‘thod of marking already adopted and without any 
alteration of th(‘ standard. 

No similar precaution is needed where a candidate 
fails in two or more subjects, as the chance of two or more 
examiners simultaneously falling into error in respect of 
on(‘, and the same candidate is very small, being in mathe- 
matical language a small quantity of the second or a lower 
order. 

A rule like the one I have suggested aboye was tenta- 
tively adopted by the Calcutta University many years 
ago. It was found to correct an appreciable amount of 
error and to work well on the wliole, and was followed 
year after year ; and it is now part of the Regulations 
(see Chap. XXV. para 7 ). 

1 4, Students who fail. 

The provisions recommended for students who 
fail ( Report pp. 47 — 48 ) appear to be somewhat 
hard. 

Students who fail at the first trial may as a rule be 
presumed to be intellectually inferior to those who succeed. 
But there are exceptions to the rule, and other causes, 
such as ill health or distraction from domestic troubles, 
may account for such failure without there being any 
inferiority in the intellect. Students who fail otherwise 
than through wilful negligence, ought to have generous 
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and encouraging treatment. Though Collegcfi in their 
own interest may refuse to readmit them, viu.-iuccessful 
students in their interest require suitable provision for 
their furtlier study. 

I would therefore suggest tliat no hard and fast 
rule like the one recommended by the Committee 
that re-admission shoidd not exceed 20 per cent, of 
the total number of students in the class, should be 
adopted. 

And I would strongly object to the rule recommended 
that “a candidate who fails at the M. A. or M. Sc. examina- 
tion may be re-examined once, but should not bo eligible for 
more than a third class.^^ 

' Perseverance is a great virtue, and it ought to be 
encouraged. ‘Try agaiii^ is a good rule, and it should 
be allowed to be followed. In most fields of work, 
success is often attained after repeated failures. And 
even* in the field of learning, persevering effort, notwith- 
standing many failures, has been found to be crowned 
with success. Nor is the rule recommended in the Report 
necessary for stopping unreasonable persistency. Students 
who fail will, after one or two trials, naturally desist 
from any further vain attempts. So that the only purimse 
which the ride will serve will be to create real or 
fancied grievance in those who are shut out from trying 
their ehaiioe. Where there is a natural guarantee against 
an evil, any artificial rule to stop it is often worse than 
useless. 

I woidd therefore suggest that the rule restricting 
the opportunities of students who fail, for trying their 
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chance again should not be adopted, and that in 
place of it, the contrary rule followed in the Calcutta 
University be laid down, expressly allowing nnsnccessful 
students to appear at one or more subsequent 
examinations, 

15, The Staff, 

The grading of the staff in the Report (pp. 50-56) is 
open to objection. 

The subject is a delicate one, involving nice and 
perplexing considerations. It has been dealt with by 
the Committee very carefully. And adverse criticism is 
liable to be misunderstood. Nevertheless, as the matter 
is of vital importance to the efficiency of the University, 
such criticism cannot be avoided ; and I shall say what 
I think ought to be said, with deference but without 
reserve. 

The Report deals in the first place with the gmding 
of teachers according to the services to which they belong 
or the terms on which they are employed, and divides 
them into four classes — 

1. Members of the Indian Educational Service. 

2. Members of the Provincial Educational Service. 

3. Members of the Subordinate Educational Service. 

4. Junior Assistants, or Young Graduates appointed 

temporarily. 

It then classifies them according to Iheir academic 
status in the University into five classes . — 

1. Senior University Professors. 

2. University Professors. 

3. Professors. 
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4. Assistant Professors. 

5. Junior Assistants. 

For the former mode of dh'islon, tlio Committee are 
not responsible, as they liave ou\y taken it as they found 
it ; and if the division is objectionable, the fault lies witli 
the Educational Service Re^julations, with wdiicli we are 
not directly concerned now. The only remark that may 
be here made in passing is, that the division of a servi(*e 
like the Educational Service into two different sections, 
the members of which veiy often do the sairu^ sort of 
work and possess similar qualifications, but enjoy unequal 
advantages, must be open to objection. But be that 
as it may, the classification of the teaching staff' “accord- 
ing to their academic status in the University^^ regarding 
which the Committee are not hampered by any depart- 
luenhil regulations, ought not to be open to any such 
objection. 

And yet we find tlmt out of the six TTniversity 
Professorshi[>s (that is jirofcssorships of the liighest rank) 
five are allotted to the Indian Educational Service, and 
only one, namely, the Professorship in Sanskrit, is allotted 
to the Provincial Educational Service, though there is 
no difficulty in finding competent men in the Provincial 
Educational Service as University Profesvsors in Mathe- 
matics and Philosophy in any case. 

The disiiroiX)rtionate prefenuice recommended to be 
shown to one section of the Educational Ser\dce as agiiinst 
another section contaiiiirig in many instances equally 
wmrthy imui, cannot help Ixdiig preiudicml to the best 
interests of the University, by impairing the growth of 
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ImTinonious relations among teachers, and by weakening 
the n'verence of pupils for the justice of the administration 
i)f their University. It is quite true that according 
to the highest standard of propriety, so long as a 
toac'lier thinks it fit to hold office, he ought to work in 
perfect harmony with his colleagues notwithstanding any 
inequality of treatment, and so lo!ig as a stndent continues 
to belong to a University, he ought to hav(‘ unfailing 
vever(‘nce for its administration notwithstanding any 
faults in it. But such high standard of eondnct is not 
always attainable. Nor must we overlook an iiiiportaut 
l)oint of difference b(‘tween Kdueation and other 
departments of (Hvil administration. An administrators 
work may be deemed as done if he succeeds in 
laiforcing obedience whether voluntary or not, and if 
he (‘an ensure a course of outward conduct in accordance', 
with his rules, whatever the inward feoliugs of the people 
uiuy be ] but an edncator\s work can never be said to be 
done, unless he i;^ able to secure voluntary obedience, and 
to influence the inward motives of conduet, in his 
pupils. And faith in the justice of tlie (‘ducating agenc>' 
is essentially necessary to secure voluntary obedience* 
und to infliion<‘e the iinvard motives of those receiving 
edu cation. 

I would therefore sugge^st that thro(^ out of the six 
University Pre^fessorships be allotted to the Provincial 
Sc'rvico. 

1<6. Missiofiary hostels. 

The opinion expressed in the Report (p. 71) in 
favour of allowing missionary bc^dies to conduct host(*ls 
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under the auspices and authority of a college, should 
not be given effect to, as the working of such hostels 
may give rise to difficulties on religious and other 
grounds. 

1 7. Discipline. Finality of orders. 

With all respect for the position of the Principal 
of a College and with every desire to maintain his 
authority, I would suggest that cases of offences involving 
rustication for any period, or expulsion (dealt with at 
page 77 of the Report) should be referred to the managing 
body of the College with the PrincipaFs recommen- 
dation. 

I make this suggestion having regard to the severity 
of the punishments of rustication and expulsion, and I 
may add that my suggestion is in accordance with the 
view of the majority of the Committee. 

1 8 . Attendance at Lectures. 

The Committee recommend the adoption of five 
general principles or rules with regard to attendance at 
lectures (Report p. 77). The first of these is that attend- 
ance at lectures should be compulsory ; and if that rule 
is adopted, wilful failure to attend must, as the second 
rule provides, be dealt with as a breach of discipline. 
But failure to attend lectures on one subject, though 
wilful, often proceeds from a desire on the part of those 
who know that subject well, to spend their time more 
profitably in studying another subject in which they are 
deficient, and not from any desire to show disrespect to the 
lecturer ; and to treat such conduct as a breach of 
discipline will be hard. 
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I would therefore suggest that attendance at only a 
certain percentage of the lectures (say 60 per cent.) 
should be compulsory. 

This will secure reasonably good training of the 
students in each subject, and will at the same time give 
them reasonable freedom of utilizing * their time in the 
study of other subjects if they think fit. 

With the modification suggested above, rule, (5) will 
not be necessary. 

Attendance at lectures is not an end in itself, but is 
only a means to an end, namely, the ensuring of training ; 
and where from the class exercises submitted by a student, 
that end is found to have been attained, to debar such a 
student from presenting himself for examination will be 
an unnecessary hardship. 

Then again, it should be borne in mind that college 
students are young men with sufficient sense to under- 
stand their own interests, and they will not wilfully and 
perversely absent themselves from lectures which are 
really profitable to them. And an artificial rule making 
attendance at all lectures compulsory, will weaken the 
natural incentive to make them attractive in order to 
(‘nsiire attendance. 

19. Religious instruction. 

The Committee observe (Report p. 78) that they “do 
not find it possible to lay down any general rules or 
principles regarding religious instruction and observance hi 
the University It is difficult, no doubt, to lay down 
such rules, but it cannot be said to be impossible. The 
difficulty, however, has to be met, in a residential 
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University. We propose to control the <!ondnct of the 
student duriniy all the 24 hours of the day, to |>rovide 
for his physical and intellectual training, and also to 
some extent for his moral training ; and it is most 
undesirable that his religious training sliould be wholly 
neglected. A student who is religiously inclined willr 
it is true, arrange for his prayers and observances ; 
but in the inajority of cases, the greater truths of 
life which religion teaches, and tlK‘ higher duties which it 
inculcates, but the fruits of whose performance lie in 
the remote future, will be neglected by reason of the 
lesser truths, and less paramount duties, the fruits of 
whose performance ai*e immediate, engrossing all our 
attention. 

I would therefore suggest, that facilities for ] 7 rayors 
be afforded, and some time set apart for prayer in the daily 
routine of the hostel, to call the attention of students to 
their religions duties. 

20. Physical Traininy^Hcalthy rivalry. 

^riie Committee rccoinmend encounigcment to games 
and sports and to the healthy rivalry of inter-collegiate 
and University eonipetitioiis {Report, p. 79). 

TIk? qualification, “healthy rivalry,^' is very important 
to bear in iiiiiid ; for callt(^sts iii games and s|X)rts, if 
too keenly pursued, may lead to unhealthy rivalry, 
which IS bad alike from ethical and physical consi- 
derations, and which may prove jKisitively injurious to 
health. 

Tlie object should be to make our students, not 
fashionable athletes fit only for display of strength and 
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skill on the cri<‘ket or foot-ball field where there is a 
Iari>:<‘ prize to be won, but healtliy and hardy young 
men capable of making sustained exertion and bearing 
fatigiK? in tin* ordinary affairs of lif(^ without any 
admiring crowd around to cheer them up. 

2 1 , Administration of the Uni versity-^Con vocation. 

The Committee in th(‘ir Ro]>ort (p. 131) recommend 
that the (^>nvocation should be comfiosed of certain 
office-bearers, and t*(‘rtain classes of members, one of 
which, namely, the 11th is to consist of five Mahomedaii 
graduates to be elect(‘d by the Mahomedan registered 
graduates. 

There is no objciction to this class consisting of five 
Mahoim'dari ‘ graduates ; but it is not desirable that they 
should be chosen by an electorate composed of Mahomedan 
I'cgistered grMduat(}s. The constitution of a separate 
Mahomedan electorate will accentuate the difference 
Ix'tween Hindus and Mahoniedaiis, when there is no 
nc'cessity for sucli a provision, and when the five Maho- 
medan graduates may be elected by the wdiole body of 
registered giiiduates. 

I would therefore suggest that the 11th group of 
members of the Oonvocation be elected by the general 
body of registered graduates. 



Teaching of the higher branches of Agricultural, 
Technological and Commercial studies in 
the Calcutta University. 

( 1 ). 

I beg to move that the words “Agricultural, Techno- 
logical and” be inserted between the words “of’ and 
“Commercial” in the motion relating to the teaching 
of the higher branches of Commercial studies. 

If my amendment is incorporated with the original 
motion, it will road thus : — 

“That a Committee of Seven be appointed to consider 
the feasibility of the University taking steps to develop 
the teaching of the higher branches of Agrieultural, 
Technological and Commercial studies in this University 
and, if found feasible, to prepare a scheme.” 


Speech delivered at the meetinsr of the Senate held on the 13th October 
1917^ when Dr. NUratan Sarkar moved that a Committee of Seven be appointed 
to con.<tider the feasibility of the university tafcinir steps to develop the teaching 
of the higher branches of commercial studies in the University and, if found 
feasible, to prepare a scheme. 

The motion as modified by the amendment of Sir Gooroodass Banen'ee 
was carried and a committee , consisting of the following gentlemen was 
appointed ^ith Sir Gooroodass Banerlee as Chairman. 

The Hon. the Vice-Chancellor <Dr. D. P. Sarbadhikari> 

Sir Gooroodass Baneriee 
Dr. Nilratan Sarkar 
Dr. Brafendra Nath Seal 
Mr. £. E. Biss 
Principal W, C. Wordsworth 
Professor T. T. Williams. 
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My amendment, unlike ordinary amendments, does 
not stand in antagonism with the original motion at 
all. It only seeks to expand in proper directions the 
scope of the Committee which the original motion asks 
the Senate to appoint ; for if commercial studies are 
to be taken in hand, as commerce has to deal Muth 
the distribution of the necessaries of life, you must 
have those necessaries prepared before you can deal 
with their distribution. And to prepare those necessaries 
of life, agriculture must be invoked to give you the 
raw materials, and technology invoked to work out the 
maiuifacture of the raw materials so as to convert them 
into articles fit for use. At any rate, my amendment 
will not only expand the scope of the committee in 
desirable directions, but it will also help one of the 
lufiin objects of the original motion which, as I under- 
stand it, is to create openings for our young men in 
fresh fields in which they may earn a living. If the 
taking up of conunercial education by the University 
is calculated on the one hand to reduce the congestion 
at the doors of our colleges by api)Iicants for admission, 
and also to reduce the congestion at the doors of 
employment and of the learned professions, the adding 
of agriculture and technology to the scheme would only 
help the more to relieve that congestion in both 
directions. Therefore my amendment lias this unique 
advantage, that if anything, it helps the original motion 
hi an admirable way. That being so, I might have 
stopped here ; but as mine is only an amendment and 
uot an original motion, and as I have therefore no right 
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of reply, I may by anticipation answer the possible 
objections that might be taken. And in doing so, J 
shall be speaking in a way in favour of the original 
motion too, for the objections to my ameiidaient to a 
certain extent are likely to be the same as the objections 
to the original motion ; and some of those objections, 
as I anticipate them, have already been dealt with by th(? 
mover of the original motion. 

It might be said that commercial education, agri- 
(Miltural education and t(‘chnological (‘ducation, arc* very 
good in their way, but why should the University be 
asked to take them np ; the University should deal 
with liberal education and leave industrial education to 
other educational agencies. That was the idea that 
was shared by the great English Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. But there was a time* when those 
views were practically sound. For in the middle ages 
not only in caste-ridden India, but also in the casteless 
West, industrial pursuits descended from father to son, 
and each student of agriculture or artisanship found in 
his father or other guardian a competent teacher and 
in his own home and its surroundings a good school, 
and b}" reason of the smallness of the quantum of 
knowledge required, found there sufficient instruction 
to caiTy him through. But times have changed. Not 
only has caste been broken in India, but its equivalent 
has ^ disappeared in the West also. The son of an 
agriculturist is no longer an agriculturist ; a barl)cFs 
son becomes a Lord Chancellor, and a painteFs son 
also. Here in Bengal, one belonging to the cultivator 
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taste (l) becanio the founder of an institution for the 
<‘iiltivation of science ; and an orthodox Brahmin, (2) 
though too late in life, is anxious to take to agriculture. 
The struggle for existence is growing keener and keener, 
and the litth* knowledge that sufficed for successful 
agricultural pursuits and technological occupations a 
hundred years ago will no longer do. You must bring 
in greater knowledge and demand from natiire with 
all h(?i\ kindn(\ss larger returns for your labour, and 
you must therefore* help your labour with learning. 
Knowledge is power. If the motto of the Univ(u*sity 
of Calcutta is “tlu^ Advancement of Learning,^' why 
should not tin* advancement of agricultural learning, 
t(*chnological learning, and commereial learning be taken 
in hand ? Learning is learning, and the learning of 
Homer, Virgil and Plato is not all the learning in the 
world ; indeed it would be wrong to withhold from 
t(*ohnological and agricultural pursuits the rank of 
l(*arned professions. We are now beginning to appreciate 
the dignity of lal)our, and you can only show your 
just a])preciation of it by the introduction of the abovC' 
ineutiom'd subjects into your seats of learning. Look 
at the Mh‘st. All the great modern Universities, those 
of Mauciiestcr, Leeds, Sheffield, and the rest, have got 
their ])ractical sides, because they hav(* been established 
after society had changed from the ancient to the modern 

<1> Dr. Mahendra Lai Sarkar C. 1. E. 

<2> This referred to the speaker hirtiscif who purchased a plot of land 
near Dutn Dunt foe agriculture by hts eldest frandson and closely supervised 
the work. 
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type. The older universities also are coming round ; 
and as for the Calcutta University, it has already shown 
its appreciation of technological education by instituting 
the Faculty of Engineering. We have had the Faculty 
of Engineering ever since the creation of the Calcutta 
-University ; and if engineering can come in, there is 
no reason why agriculture and technology should not 
come in. Therefore, I do submit that tliere can be no 
theoretical objection against my amendment. There may 
be practical objections ; some of them the mover of the 
motion has tried to meet. Some may say, in the 
first place, that all the commerce in this country is in 
the hands of foreigners ; we Indians have no commerce 
in our hands. But is there no opening for the Indians 
in commerce ? Is there no opening for Indians in 
agriculture ? Is there no opening for Indians in tech- 
nological pursuits ill India ? Can we seriously say 
that ? The mere fact of imjwrt and export being at 
the present moment carried on by foreigners should 
be no reason for saying that this is no business of 
ours. We have not taken it in hand because we are 
wanting in knowledge. We are seeking that knowledge 
and do not shut us out at the very threshold. See 
whether we cannot stand side by side with our compe- 
titors, the foreigners. I am sure that if the children 
of the soil approach our fellow subjects the foreigners, 
in that way, none of my European friends will be 
found so heartless as to say : “No, this has been ours, 
we ha%x^ had it so long, we are not going to bring 
you in to share with us this branch of business." 
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I cannot conceive the possibility even of any such 
thing being said as regards agriculture. Does not India 
own a large extent of the earm^s surface fit for tillage ? 
Indeed, what other country is there that owns such a 
large extent ? And, are there not workers in India, 
honesty diligent, perservering tillers f Then why should 
not agriculture be taken up ? So far as agriculture is 
concerned, it cannot be said that that is not in our 
hands. It is true that technological pursuits require 
large factories and large capital, but all that will 

come in time if we begin now. Therefore, there is 
no reason for shutting the thing out at the very 

threshold. 

The original motion to which mine is only an 

amendment is in very modest language ; it does not 

e.omrait the Senate to anything, but only asks tlic 

Senate to appoint a committee to consider the feasibility 
of the University taking the matter in hand. If the 
committee does not think it feasible the matter will 

drop. Blit why should the appointment of a comniittee 

be contested ? I may add that the teaching of 

commerce is not likely to be very costly. Agiiculture 
may require a farm and a laboratory, but that too 
will not be very costly. Technology will be a little 
costly. The committee will consider that 

Then, again, it may be said, why grant Degrees ? 
Tlie answer to that has already to a certain extent been 
hinted at by Dr. Sircar. Though caste is tottering, the 
prejudice of caste still lingers behind, and whilst some 
of the genteel middle classes, finding the difficulty of 
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earning a livelihood, are anxious to turn out agriculturists 
and artisans, still wh^n the choice is between gaining 
admission to the LA. and LSe. classes in the ex[K»ctatioii 
of getting two letters B.A. or B.Sc. added to their 

names and of becoming humble agriculturists or artisans, 
young men of good family hesitate. But the moment 
it is said that they may hav(^ Degrees in Agricultur(^ 
and Technology, or, at any rate, Diplomas in Agricultun^ 
and Technology, you will see what crowds of young 
men will conic to your agricultural and technological 

ciolleges. Thatr is a weakness, no doubt, but it is a 

human weakness. If even in adventurous England, 
where there are so many openings for young men, 
they flock to the universities to obtain a Degree and 
acquire a i*ank, you should excuse weakness in less 

adventurous India, where there arc so few openings in 
which our young jnen can gratify their aspirations. 
Then it might be said that after all agriculture and 
technology will not yield much ; that may be true. As 
*th(? Indian Proverb says ; “Trade brings prosperity in 
the fullest measure, agriculture only in half measure, 
service only in (|iiart(M* im^asure, and begging in no 
raeasure.^^ So that scrvicM? which so many of our best 
men are so anxious to obtain is only one step removed 
from begging. But be that as it may, although the 
iiidiscriminating world prefers the near and showy to 
the distant and modest and therefore commerce, which 
brings the necessaries of lif(^ to hand is valued more 
than agriculture and technology, which help to produce 
those necessaries, let not the wise and discriminating 
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Senate of the Calcutta University give preference to 
proud commerce as against hujnble agriculture and 
teclinologj’. 




( 2 )* 

1 btpg to move — (1) “That the Report of the 
Committee ou the subject of Agricultural, Technological 
and Commercial Education be adopted^’, and ( 2 ) “That 
steps be taken to give effect to recommendations (1), 
(2) (b), (3) and (4) contained in the Report/^ 

The report is a unanimous one. My learned friend, 
Mr. Williams^ who did not sign the report, because he 
was not present at the last meeting of the Committee, 
has, I understand, signified his acceptance of the report 
as the report of the Committee of which he is a member> 
The Committee have unanimously come to the conclusion* 
that it is feasible for the University of Calcutta to 
take steps to develop the teaching of th(i higher branches 
of Agricultural, Technological and ComimTcial stadics> 


Speech deli verd at the meeting of the Senate held on 1st December 1917. 
The Committee was appointed on the 13th October 1917 and the report with 
■draft regulations complete was ready for discussion on 1st December 1917, 

On the suggestion of Sir Asutosh Mukher^ee, Principal Heramba Chandra 
Maitra and the Viee^Ghancellor Dr. D. P. Sarbadhikarv Sir Gooroodass Baneriee 
moved in place of the 2nd part of his original motion that the Syndicate be 
asked to place themselves in communication with the Faculties of Arts and 
Science with regard to recommendations (2Xf <3> and <4> contained in the 
Committee's report and to bring up a scheme at an early date. 

The motion was carried unanimously after a long discussion. 
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The reason!=^ for that conclusion arc stated in the 
report ; I need not repeat them in detail It will be 
enough for jne to say that the reasons which influenced 
the Committee are mainly two, one a reason of general 
application, and another a reason of special application. 
The genera] reason is that 100 or 50 years ago the 
output of knowledge recjuisite for an agriculturist or a 
technologist or ev(m a trader to carry on his business 
was not very large, and it suflicc^d to pick up the 
necessary amount of knowledge by tradition from father 
to son, and that was perhaps one reason why the older 
ITniversities did not i>rovid(' for the teaching of these 
subjects ; but now, with the increasing keenness in the 
struggle for existence and increasing complexity of 
(economical and industrial conditions, the ecpiipment of 
knowledge that is indispensable for anyone to engage 
in any of these pursuits, agricultural, technological and 
(‘ommercial, is so large as to render a thorough 
University training absolutely necessary, and that is 
why all the modern Universities undertake the teaching 
(^f these subjects. 

Tlicn, the special reason with regard to this 
country is, that, notwithstanding the relaxation of the 
(^astc syst('m and the poverty of the couiiti’y, th(^ 
existing ])rcjudice in the higher ciistcs against agricultural, 
industrial, and even commercial pursuits has been so 
great as to stand in the way of young men belonging 
to th<» higher cast(‘s from taking to these pursuits. 
And, yet, it is well known, we read it every day, 
that a pure literary, or even a pure scientific education 
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is not enough to enable the great majority of our 
young men to earn a livelihood. On the other hand, 
it is a well-known fact that University degrees and 
other similar academic distinctions arc greatly valued 
in this country. So that it is believed that, if the 
University institutes Examinations for degrees or ru‘('nses 
in these branches of learning and offers to confc‘r 
those degrees on young men who can undergo tlu* 
proper tests, the oflf(;r will be largely availed of, to the 
great relief of our young men, and to the no small 
relief of the congestion at the doors of the professions 
and services. These are the reasons that have led the 
Committee to think that it is time that the University 
should take steps to encourage the learning and to 
develop the teaching of these subjects. 

There may be difficulties in the way, difficulti(\s 
which have not been overIook<‘d in the report. Indexed 
this report, with all its short(*oinings, has this merit, 
that it does not overlook any diffieulti(^s ; it does not 
overstate any point. The difficulties that may Ix* 
apprehended to lie in the way are the diffi(.*ulty of 
getting funds for equipping institutions and pacing 
teachers, and further, the difficulty of gi\^ing i)ractical 
training without which mere theoretical instruction in 
these branches of knowledge would be us(}less ; that 
is the difficulty of obtaining th(‘ co-operation of owners 
of large farms for the practical training of students 
of agriculture ; the* co-operation of own<*rs of large 
workshops for the ])ractical training of students of 
technology, and the co-operation of busin(*sH houses for 
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the practical training of students ^ of commerce. But 
it is hoped that, if degrees and diplomas or licenses are 
offered, and examinations are instituted by the University 
for such degrees and licenses, that would give an 
impetus to the project which would bring into existence 
the necessary educational agencies in the shape of 
colleges or University Professorships. Then, again, it 
is hoped that the existing educational agencies, such 
as the Agricultural Colleges at Sabour and Pusa, may 
be utilised, and some of our present Professorships, 
specially those connected with the Sir Taraknath Palit 
and Sir Rashbehary Ghosh endowments, may be 
utilised. The Endowment deed of Sir Rashbehary Ghosh 
expressly lays down that the Professor of Botany 
should so regulate the teaching of his subject as to 
Iiel]) agriculture. So also in the Sir Taraknath Palit 
endowment, science is to be taught with special reference 
to its practical applications. Then we may look to 
Government for some help, and I hope we shall not 
look in vain. The extract from the speech of His 
Exc(Jlcncy the Viceroy shows that agricultural 
(ducation is in contemj>lation by Government to be 
given in every district as largely as possible. So that, 
the apparent difliciiltios will to a great extent be 
removed. Nor will it do to give up doing a desirable, 
indeed a necessary thing, because of the difficulties in 
the way, if the difficulties can be overcome by an 
effort. That being so, the Committee have framed a 
scheme. In regard to the details of the scheme there 
may be room for criticism, but the question for our 
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consideration is, if a- prinia facie case has been made 
out in order that the Senate may arrive at the tiecision 
that the report be accepted and steps be taken to give 
cflFect to the detailed recommendations. 

The courses of study would have to be considered 
by our Boards of studies. New Boards of Studies 
may have to be constituted, or references may be made 
to some of the existing Boards. For instance, in 
agriculture, references may be made to the Board of 
Studies in Economics* The details of each syllabus 
may then be finally settled. 

Then as for the main feature's of the scheme, it 
will be enough for me to point out that the Committee 
recommend a five years^ course, commencing after the 
Matriculation PJxainination or rather the Matriculation 
stage. For it was pointed out that the passing of the 
Matriculation Examination should not be insisted upon 
as a (pialification for taking up these courses, and that the 
passing of any examinations that the Syndicate may consider 
equivalent may be considered sufficient at the starting point 
for getting admittance to these classes. An examination at 
the end of three years for a diploma or license should 
be instituted, followed by an examination for the 
Bachelors Degree after a further period of two years. 
One important change in the Regulations may be needed 
at least for the earlier years so long as we have no 
regular affiliated institutions in these subjects. Students 
appealing at examinations in these subjects will have 
to be admitted as non-collegiate students, and for that 
purpose some relaxation of the strict rules of Chapter 
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XVI of the Regulations may be necessar>% and a 
regulation of an exceptional nature might be formulated- 
These being new subjects, for a time a certain amount 
of indulgence may be granted. I might refer to a 
well-known instance of indulgence having been shown 
to induce students to take up the study of a eertaiji 
subject. When the Medical College of Calcutta was 
first established, very great difficulty was experienced 
in getting students to dissect dead bodies. No Hindu 
would touch a dead body, and the first student who 
was induced to dissect, was honoured by a full length 
portrait, which still adorns one of the lecture halls of 
the Calcutta Medical College. 

With reference to other matters of d(‘tail, the 
Committee have made two recommendations in the 
alternative. I ask for the acceptance of the second 
of these two alternatives. Tlicy arc the two alternatives 
in sub-paragraph 2 of paragraph 13 of our report ; the 
first being, that for the purpose of instituting the new 
examinations a new faculty of Agriculture, Technology 
and Commerce be constituted ; or if this involved a very 
large measure of change, then, in the alternative examina- 
tions for degrees and diplomas or licenses in Agriculture 
and Technology be instituted under the existing Faculty 
of Science, and examinations for a degree and diploma 
or license in Commerce under the Faculty of Arts. 
I think the latter will be the more feasible alternative 
because, if we constituted a new Faculty there might 
be some difficulty in apportioning representatives of 
the different Faculties on the Syndicate, the full number 
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fifteen having already been appropriated by the*existing 
Faeulties. 

There is also another small matter. The report 
speaks of a diploma or license. I would ask you to 
accept a license, because that would give us a ‘licentiate’ 
for tlie holder of it ; whereas if it be a diploma 
we could not get an equally convenient word for 
its holder. However, these are minor matters. 

With these few words I submit that my motion 
may be accepted. If there are any differences of opinion 
on matt(‘rs of detail, they would be settled when the 
Senate proceeded to frame; the regulations. We have; 
only appended to the report a draft of the regulations 
to indicate the lines on which the actual regeilations 
to be drafted should proceed. When the time comes 
the regulations may be drafted in detail. In taking 
the necessary steps, the Syndicate may consult the 
Boards of Studies and existing Faculties of Arts and 
Science, and may frame draft regulations and bring 
them forward to the Senate for acceptance. If any of 
my learned colleagues feels that there are difficulties, 
let us bear in mind that they may be overcome by a 
little effort. Even a fiery horse has to make an effort 
when starting to draw a carriage. And even the iron 
horse whose moving power is fire itself, often starts 
with a jerk in moving a 'train. Tjct not the fact that 
the first start costs an effort make us hesitate to take 
this step, if we can feel sure that our action is 
in the right direction and will lead our load of 
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young passengers in quest of useful knowledge to the right 
destination. 


Reply to the debate on the motion. 

After the permission the Senate has been pleased 
to grant to my motion being put in the modified form 
in which it now stands I do not think there is 
nincb for me to say by way of reply ; because th(* 
criticisms relating to matters of detail that had been 
urged do not arise at that stage. There are only 
two or tliree iioints in regard to which I would say 
a few words. Mr. Archbold had said that the University 
wanted to hold out before young men illusory degrees 
to snare them into courses of study which in the end 
would be of no good to them. There was no such 
thing. On the contrary, I refeired to two reasons 
why the University should take up this matter ; one 
of them being of general application all the world over, 
and arising from the necessity of acquiring knowledge 
in order to carry^ on i)urstiits, in agriculture, technology 
or coroniercc ; and a second reason specially applicable 
to this country I referred to the charm which a 
degree had for young men of the higher classes. I 
still maintain that opinion, and I think I am quite 
right No one who knows this countr>^ and the 
feelings and prejudices of the higher castes will be 
preimred to contradict me. When there are iircjudices 
will it be wrong to try to overcome them ? If the 
higher castes have that prejudice against industrial and 
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agricultural pursuits I do not think we shall be dping 
liny thing wrong if we can overcome that prejudice by 
instituting degrees and offering them to young men who 
take to agricultural and industrial studies. Rai Kumu- 
dinikanta Banerjee Bahadur said that degrees were not 
of any use unless government appointments were 
guaranteed. We have Government appointments in other 
professions, but the avenues to those appointments have 
become overcrowded, and the young men of the present 
day find it very difficult to obtain entrance through 
those avenues. On the other hand, as Dr. Sircar pointed 
out, there is opening for employment in other fields 
such as agriculture and technology. There arc no openings 
on the old lines, or but very few, but there are many 
openings on the new lines. Prejudice however, not- 
withstanding that starvation is staring them in the face, 
l)revents many young men from taking to these occupations. 
Is not then the time fit for the University to step 
forward and institute examinations and offer degrees 
to overcome that prejudice, which is the only thing 
standing between the young men and their taking to 
agricultural, industrial and commercial pursuits ? That 
is the position at present. Therefore the objection that 
if no government appointment is guaranteed, the scheme 
will prove a failure is not sound. In conclusion, 
I say that my motion has received only a few side 
attacks, and I ask the Senate to accept the motion. 
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( 3 ).* 

Ill the interests of t^iucation, in the interests of 
the people of this country whose education this University 
j?iiides, and in the interests of this University itself, 
I feel it my bounden duty, much as I respect the mover 
of the original motion, to oppose his -motion and to 
press my amendment. Just consider, Sir, how the matter 
stands. The Senate on the 13th of October, 1917, 
appointed a Committee to consider the feasibility of the 
University taking steps to develop education in Agricul- 
ture, Technology and Commerce. A Committee was 
appointed ; you, my colleagues in Senate, appointed that 
Committee. I am not sure whether Mr. Shirras was 
present or not. It sat for several full days, and to 
the best of its ability, knowledge and judgment, arrived 
at a unanimous conclusion and submitted a Report 
embodying its recommendations. The first recommendation 
was that the University should take steps to develop teaching 
in Agriculture, Technology and Commerce ; that was 
accepted by the Senate at a previous meeting. The 


■^Speech delivered at the meeting of the Senate held on the 9th February 
1918. The following rwume shows how the matter stood. 

According to the resolution of the Senate dated 1.12.17 the scheme 
regarding Agricultural, Technological and Commercial studies were considered 
at a ioint meeting of the Faculties of Arts and Science held on the 7th December 
1917 when the following resolutions were adopted. 

<1> That the examinations for the degrees and diplomas or licenses in 
Agriculture and Technology be instituted under the Faculty of Science and 
examinations for a degree and a diploma or license in Commerce under the 
Faculty of Arts. 

<2> That the courses of studies and general schemes for those 
examinations be as set out in Appendix I to the Report and the examinations 
be held in accordance with the draft regulations set out in Appendix III. 
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Committee made also three other recommendations 
dealing with details. Those three recommendations were 
referred to and have been embodied in the resolutions 
of the Joint Faculties of Arts and Science, and they 
came iij) for consideration by the Senate on the r2th 
of January last, when Mr. Shiiras moved, by way of 
ainendinent, that the matter be postponed till the meeting 
of the Senate on the 9th February, 1918. Mr. Shirras^s 
seconder. Dr. Haidar, was not quite right in the strictures 
on the Syndicate, when he said he was surprised to 
find that the Syndicate had brought forward this matter 
to-day when the opinions of the Chambers of Commerce 
had not yet been received. The Syndicate had no hand 
in the matter. The matter was bound to come up to- 
day in accordance with the resolution of tlie Senate 
itself. And now that the matter has come before you 
for consideration, we are met by this resolution, nameb^ 
that copies of the resolution already recorded by tlio 
Senate on the subject together with connect(^d papers 
be forwarded to the University Commission, and that 
the further consideration of the matter be adjourned 
till 3 p. M. on Saturday the 13th July, 1918. That is 
to say, we are to postpone the consideration of this 

(3> That under section 25 <2> the Senate with the sanction of 
Government make Regulations on the lines of the Draft Regulations to provide 
for examinations in Agriculture, Technology and Commerce. 

These recommendations were considered at the meeting of the Senate held 
on the 12th January 1918 when it was decided, on the motion of 
Mr, J. Findlay Shirras that the matter be adjourned for a month ( till the second 
Saturday of February ) in order that the Syndicate might obtain the views of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

The matter accordingly came up before the Senate on the 9th February 
1918 when Mr. Findlay Shirras moved the following resolution. 
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matter and sit quiet for six months, that is, for a 
period longer than that for which the polar bear 
hibernates. Considering how late we, the Senate of the 
Calcutta University, are in taking in hand the teaching 
of Agriculture, Technology and Commerce it would be 
a most undesirable thing to postpone the consideration 
of the matter for a day longer than is absolutely necessary. 
Is it not a matter of universal complaint that the mere 
arts and science education that is given by the University 
is turning out graduates by the thousand, who are only 
overcrowding the doors of the services, public and 
private, and learned professions, to the great disadvan- 
tage not only to themselves but to the country, yea to 
the peace of the country ? It is said that it is this 
discontented multitude that is contributing to the growth 
of anarchism. Is it not high time that some new fields 
should be opened for these young men, so that their 
energies might l>e diverted in useful directions ? And 
those directions certainly are Agriculture to begin with 
in an agricultural countr>' like India, and Bengal especially, 


'That copies of the Resolution already recorded by the Senate on the 
subject/ togfether with the connected papers, be forwarded to the University 
Commission, and that the further consideration of the matter be adjourned 
till 3 p. ffl. on Saturday the 13th July 1918/' 

This was seconded by Dr, Hiralal Haidar. 

Sir Gooroodass BanerJee moved the following amendment 
"That a committee composed of nine members of the Senate be appointed 
to frame Regulations on the lines of the Draft Regulations referred to in the 
resolutions of the Joint Faculties of Arts and Science to provide for the 
examinations in Agriculture, Technology and Commerce with power to modify 
them where necessary." 

This was seconded by Mr, J. W. Langford James and after a lengthy 
discussion, was carried by 19 votes against 4. 
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Teclmology also, and last of all Commerce, for commerce 
comes last. Agriculture must give the raw materials. 
Technology must convert them into useful articles for 
the service of man, and it will then be time for 
Commerce to come in for distribution. But, no, we are 
asked that because the opinions of the Chambers of 
Commerce have not arrived yet, the whole thing must 
stand over. The agriculturist must sit quiet, the technolo- 
gist must sit quiet, and every one must sit quiet until 
those trained in commerce have given their oi)inion. 
I submit the reasons assigned are not sufficient for the 
step that is sought to be taken. And my proposal 
does not stand in the slightest degree in the way of 
advice of commercial bodies being availed of. 

The learned mover of the original motion made 
some strictures, rather severe, on the i)ersonnel of the 
last committee, but I do not take umbrage at that. 
Dim as my eyes are, they are strong enough to see 
and to bear the full glare of truth without wincing. 
And so far as we are at fault, I am the foremost to 
admit my error and to make myself responsible for the 
errors, and to see that the errors are not persisted in. 
My attitude, therefore, towards those strictures is not 
one of presenting a hard front which th(i criticisms 
may strike and rebound ; I present a soft front on which 
instead of having any opportunity of rebounding, they 
stick and will not be able to go any further. We may 
have a better coiUmittee than the one we had last, and 
if a committee is appointed, my proposition does not 
ask the committee to submit the report within a fort- 
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night or a month or two months but within such time 
as may be necessary. And if the Chamber of Commerce 
is, as I am sure it is, inclined to help us we will 
have the full benefit of their suggestions whilst this 
committee is sitting. Therefore, so far as the main 
reason is concerned, that reason is fully met by my 
alternative resolution asking for the appointment of a 
committee. It might be said that if the committee is 
to wait, why not let the Senate wait till the advice of 
the commercial experts has been received. If we accept 
that motion, it would give rise to an erroneous impression 
that the matter has been shelved. And we cannot 
blame the public very much for that impression, because 
as I have said, although the necessity for the diversion, 
of the energies of our young men to other directions 
has arisen for a long time, we have been sitting idle ; 
and now if we postpone the matter for six months 
people, without much blame, might say that the matter 
has been shelved. And the name of Mr. Shirras, dear 
as that name is not only to myself but to all my 
countrymen for the sympathy which he feels for them 
in all their aims and aspii’ations, will not be a sufficient 
safeguard against such impression gaining ground. Nor 
will the impression be fair to the great mercantile 
community whose assistance we are seeking. It may 
be said — I speak without mincing matters — by the out- 
side public that tlic Senate out of deference to the 
wishes of that powerful community, the rpercantile 
community of Calcutta, has allowed this matter to fetand 
over practically sine die^ though for six months. That 
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would be most unfair to the mercantile community. In 
saying this I do not for one moment withhold from that 
community what is its due, and that is a full and 
unbounded measure of our grateful acknowledgment for 
the many good things for which we are indebted to 
that community. Indeed, it would not be going too far 
to say that the very establishment of British rule in 
India, the source of all peace and prosperity in the 
past, present and future, I say the very foundation of 
British rule in India has been brought about by the 
mercantile community, the great East India Company, 
now not very much remembered except on the face 
of certain rupees which arc daily becoming obsolete. 
That was a company which we knew how much to 
respect when we were little boys. “Company Bahadur^^ 
it was called and it was the very personification of 
everything that was wise and just. Let not that community 
feel in the slightest degree that in this our endeavour 
to introduce the study of Commerce into our University, 
we have been moved by anything like a desire to rival 
them. Wc only want to learn a little of a branch of 
human affairs, which may find some opening for young 
men in this country. We take them as our friends, 
philosophers and guides ; that is our attitude 
towards them. Therefore, I submit that my motion 
does not quarrel with the first reason advanced by 
Mr. ShiiTas. 

The second ground urged is that, as the Calcutta 
University Commission is now sitting, it would not be 
right for us to hasten the matter, but we should wait 
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until their decision is out, and then we ‘ shall have time 
to proceed. The University Commission may recommend 
larger measures of improvement than we have been 
able to recommend. One of these may be the constitution 
of separate Faculties of Agriculture, Technology and 
Commerce, which we could not recommend, because to 
have that it would be necessary to alter the law. If 
we constitute those Faculties now, there will be a 
difficulty in the way of their representation on the 
Syndicate ; each Faculty ought to be represented on 
the Syndicate. The number of members of the Syndicate 
is limited by statute, and the whole number has already 
been appropriated by the existing Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Law, Medicine and Engineering. If three more 
Faculties are to be constituted, where are we going to 
find room for at least three more members on the 
Syndicate? We will have to encroach upon the privileges 
of some other Faculty. Therefore, the law will have 
to be changed. The University Commission 'may reco- 
mmend that and may give us a fuller measure of 
improvement than we can attain now. But although 
all that may be, that is a remote, a very remote contingency. 
And although the University Commission may finish 
their labour by the end of July, we all know how 
slowly the cumbrous legislative machinery moves ; and 
if Lord Curzon^s University Act has to be amended I 
do not know how long we shall have to wait. Therefore, 
let not the future prospect of better things make us 
forget the present ; the future is very remote. On the 
other hand, where is the harm if the committee proceeds 
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with the matter ? And here some of my best arguments 
are furnished by my generous adversary himself. 
Mr. Shirras was down upon our committee as a committee 
of non-experts unable to advise upon matters of agricul* 
ture, technology and commerce. But who compose the 
University Commission, pray ? I speak in no disparage- 
ment of the members who compose that Commission. 
Is there any one amongst them who is an expert in 
commerce ? There is not one amongst them who is an 
(expert in agriculture. There may be one or two who 
are experts in science, and I concede that they are 
experts in technology. But in the other two branches 
the University Commission docs not stand on a very 
much different footing from that of the committee whose 
report forms the "basis of the present discussion. 
Therefore what additional light, what more bright light, 
could w'C expect from that Commission ? Then, again, 
barring one member, the other members of that Commission 
are all strangers to us. They do not know how we 
stand, what our needs, requirements and means are ; 
they may formulate some costly scheme which the 
Government of India in the end will say, there is no 
money to carry out. Would it not be far better, instead 
of our waiting to see what the Commission does, to 
place before it a detailed scheme of our own, so that 
the Commission may have better materials to work 
with. That is how I view the matter, and if my 
amendment is accepted it will place the University 
Commission in a better position to formulate a scheme. 
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Then, as regards the Faculties, the past is often a 
good guide for the present. We began with the four 
Faculties of Arts, I^aw, Medicine and Engineering. I 
had the honour of being a member of the ^ienate and 
the Syndicate for a long time whilst there were only 
those four Faculties, and yet we produced some very 
good men in science under the Faculty of Arts. If 
science, so distinct from arts, could thrive well in the 
infancy of this University under the direction of the 
Faculty of Arts, then where will there be any difficulty 
for Agriculture and Technology, which are more allied 
to science than is science to arts, to thrive under the 
^ Faculty of Science ? In the earlier days of Agriculture 
and Technology, I think they will thrive better under 
the already existing Faculty of Science than if they 
exist separately. And as for the relation of Commerce 
to Arts, it is very wrong to say that Commerce is not 
to a great extent allied to Arts. There will be no 
difficulty in having a good Board of Studies in Commerce. 
Sir Hugh Bray may be appointed a member of the 
J^aculty of Arts by a simple adveitisement in the Gazette 
of India, and we shall have the full benefit of his 
advice. I, therefore, say that we shall only be hindering 
the cause of education, the interests of my countrymen, 
and the interests of this University, which is in charge 
of these great matters, if the teaching of Agriculture, 
Technology and Commerce were to be postponed. 
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I beg to move that the Report of the Committee 
appointed to frame Regulations to pro^ide for Exami- 
nations in Agriculture, Technologj' and Commerce be 
adopted ; that steps be taken to give effect to the 
recommendation contained in that Report that the 
Chancellor be moved to nominate fit and proper persons 
who are experts in Agriculture, Technology and Commerei' 
to be Grdinarj' Fellows of the University ; and that 
the Regulations framed by the said Committee be sub- 
mitted to the Governor-General of India in Council 
for sanction. 

In submitting this motion I need not debiin you 
long. The matter is not altogether new. It came before 
the Senate substantially on more occasions than one, 
and it will be found that what I am now asking the 
Senate to do has virtually met with your approbation 
already, either as members of the Senate, or as members 
of the Paculties of Arts and Science. 

>l> Hi * 

On the 9th of February, 1918, the present committee 
was appointed whose report is now before the Senate for 
consideration. On that occasion there was a good deal of 
discussion and some considerable difference of opinion. One 
side held that we should stay our hands for six months, 
pending the receipt of replies from the Chamber of 

speeches delivered at the meeting: of the Senate held On the 23rd 
March 1918 when the Report of the Committee appointed by ihe Senate to 
frame regulations to provide for Examinations in Agfriculturc, Technology and 
Commerce was consideredv 
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Commerce and certain other public bodies, which had 
said that they had not time enough to send in their 
replies, and that we should further stay our hands 
until the decision of the University Commission on this 
subject was received. The other side contended that 
we should not stay our hands, that replies of the Chamber 
of Commerce and other public bodies might be obtained 
later gradually and that the fact of the Calcutta University 
Commission sitting, instead of being a reason for our 
staying work, was a reason for our expediting the work, 
so that the Commission might have a defined and 
formulated expression of opinion of the University as a 
University, which had never before been consulted by 
the Commission as a University, before they proceeded 
to express their views on the subject ; and that would 
be the best way of obtaining such help from them as 
was obtainable, instead of leaving them to deal with 
the subject without adequate information. One special 
reason why that view was i)resscd was, that the majority 
of members of that Commission were strangers to this 
country. The objection on the score of the reply ^of 
the Chamber of Commerce not having been receiv(xi 
was fully answered in the masterly summing up from 
the Chair, which showed that altliough the Chamber 
of Commerce as a body had not answered our query as 
to details, certain leading members of the mercantihr 
community, such as Sir Daniel Hamilton, Sir Francis 
Stewart, and I believe, Sir Hugh Bray also, and cartairi 
other gentlemen had, in answer to letters written to 
them either by the Vice-Chancellor or by the Registrar, 
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f‘Xpressed their approval of the scheme generally. So 
that tHougli we have not had the combined wisdom 
of the Chamber of Commerce to guide us in matters 
of detail, we have had the benedictioh of the guiding 
spirits of that Chamber to bless us in regard to our 
general scheme. And as for the University Commission 
sitting, that objection was not considered suffi- 
ciently cogent, and by a large majority of the Senate 
this committee was appointed to draw up these regu- 
lations. 

We had receded no notice of any amendment 
seeking to stop the further progress of this work until 
a few minutes ago, when Mr. Hhirras gav(^ me to 
understand that he would oppose^ my motion. The only 
notice of amendment that I have got is a notice of 
amendment from my friend Mr. Maiimathanath Ray, 
and though the amendments look formidable by their 
length and numerical strcngtli, I am sure he will 
find good reasons to withdraw several of them, as, 

I believe, we shall find good reasons to accept such 
of them as we find possible, his object not being to 
thwart the scheme, but to make it more efficient. (1). 

That the draft regulations proceed on the lines of 
the former draft, which has already received the 
unanimous approval of the Joint Faculties of Arts and 
Science, will be clear on a comparison of the two. Our 
report states that wc have deviated from those general 
lines^only in two matters. Whereas we made the course 

<1> Mr. Manmatha Nath Ray withdrcNr his amendments other than those 
that had been accepted by Sir Cooroodass Banedee. 
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for the Degree a five years^ course on the fonner occasion 
we have now, having regard to the trend of expert 
opinion on the point, reduced the five years^ course to 
a four years^ course for a Pass Degree, which again 
we have distinguished from a Degree witli Honours for 
which again we have still retained a five years^ course. 
Subject to these two deviations, we have followed 
the former scheme and the report is a unanimous 
report. 


* * * * 

As regards the remark that we want to show 
disrespect to the University Commission by rushing 
this subject, I would only add this, that the reason why 
I am anxious to expedite this matter is that our views 
on the subject, as the Senate of the Calcutta University, 
should be finally formulated and defined before? the 
Commission proceed to form and write out their 
decision. I think it would be doing no good service* 
to ourselves, and showing no proper respect to the 
Commission, to say to them that because you are there 
we hold back our hands, we shall do nothing. That 
should not be our attitude towards them. We should 
do our best as a University to place our views on 
record, so that they may be placed before the University 
Commission in time before they commence to write their 
report With these few words I commend the motion to 
the Senate. 
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Reply to the diecueaion on Dr, Hiralal Haidar* a 
motion that the debate he adjourned till 
Saturday the I at September next. 


I think I anticipated Dr. Halder^s motion and said 
what I had to say against it. The motion now moved 
by that gentleman is substantially the same motion that 
was moved when this Committee was appointed, and 
the Senate will be practically stultifying itself by 
accepting this motion. Nothing has transpired between 
the date that this committee of nine was appointed and 
this date. What is the reason, then, that we are asked 
to decide the same matter again ? It is almost the 
same question. It has been said that we are acting 
under a self-delusion, and that we do not believe, when 
we say that these regulations ought to be sent to the 
Government of India for sanction, that the Govern- 
ment of India will take action in the matter. 
Why then should we do that ? I do not believe that 
our regulations, when sent to the Government of India, 
will be at once sanctioned ; I believe as a question of 
practical politics that our resolutions will be sent to 
the University Commission. But is that any good reason 
why we should stay our hands and not do what we 
ought to ? My friend Nawab Sir Syed Shamsul Huda 
has very properly asked if we were prepared to accept 
an adverse decision of the University Commission and 
stay quiet and not move in the matter. If we were 
sure of that, if we thought that would be the right 
course to take, then this motion for adjournment would 
be right. But if our position is that in spite of the 
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adverse decision of any University Commission we shall 
still cry and cry hoarse for tlie University to take up 
Agricultural, Technological and Commercial education, 
then to sit quiet now would be to give up our ground 
altogether and to lose all chances of being heard in 
the future. Therefore, those of our friends who advise 
us to hold back our hands, advise us to show implicit 
obedience to the decision of tlie University Commission, 
and to say to thorn that our fate is in their hands, 
if they take up this matter and advise the Government 
and the University to take it up, it will be taken up ; 
but if they do not, it will not be taken up. Ought 
that to be the attitude of any one who has the interests 
of this University and of this country at heart ? I do 
not wish to tread on the delicate ground of race 
distinctions ; but I say nothing disparaging, nothing 
disrespectful to anybody when I say that Europeans may 
not love our children as much as they do theirs. Some 
few of them do ; th(?y have done so and have placed 
us in the position which we occupy. But all of them 
cannot be expected to do so, and so they ask us to 
wait. I do not quarrel with them. I only ask them not to 
(juarrel with us if we show that we love our children 
more than they do ; and it is because we want some- 
thing to be done for the children of the soil that we 
are anxious not to lose a day. The University has lost 
many a day and many long years in not having taken 
up this question years and years ago. Vice-Chancellor 
after Vice-Chancellor in Convocation speech has referred 
to the necessity of opening new doors for the employment 
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of the children of the soil. We all feel that the arts 
and science courses are not enough to find occupation 
for the people of the country. Nor have our colleges 
room to admit them. What are they to do ? To 
manufacture bombs instead of manufacturing good and 
useful things in laboratories and in tanneries ? Therefore, 
I say it will be culpable neglect of duty on our part 
if we were to stay our hands and wait till the University 
Commission comes to a decision. Something was said 
about the dignity of the University, that it would be 
undignified for the University to send up a scheme with 
a possibility of its being thrown out by the University 
Commission. That sort of dread of disregarded dignity 
there should not be. That is not showing the strength 
of our conviction. And Dr. Haidar supported me 
while opposing me when he said that the scheme 
1 had was good. No one feels that Government will 
jit once sanction the scheme, but there is the possibility 
of Government sending it to the Commission. Let 
Government send the scheme to the University Commission ; 
they can modify it. Where is the dignity of the 
University after the appointment of that Commission ? 
The appointment of the Commission means that our 
rules arc not as they should be. If we have borne the 
appointment of the Commission, we can bear any over- 
ruling of our views by the Commission. Although we 
are not placed in direct communication with the Commi- 
ssion, the Commission has not placed itself in direct 
communication with ourselves. Individual members of 
the University might have been honoured by being 
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asked to express tlieir views, but we, as the University 
have not been asked to do so. And the only way 
of expressing our views to the Commission is by 
sending this scheme to Government. I, therefore say 
that it will serve no useful purpose, not even 
the sentiment of dignity, to stay our hands. On 
the other hand, it will be fraught with danger, and 
the Senat(» will be stultifying itself if we adjourn the 
matter. 


Reply to Mr. Findlay Shirr as* a opposition that in the circumstances 
viz(l) that the Chamber of Commerce had not reported (2) 
that the University Commission was considering the 
matter and (3) that the regulations were defective 
and unsatisfactory, the Senate should not send 
these to the Government of India for sanction. 

The opposition of my learnd friend, Mr. Shirras, 
has not been perfectly fair. I think he has been unfair 
to us. He has said that the number of amendments 
sent in goes to show the unsatisfactory character of 
the regulatioiiKS. Of course if the regulations are unsatis- 
factory by themselves, the matter must wait. Only my 
learned friend, as representing the commercial interests 
of the province, ought to have shown the practical 
wisdom of business-men, not hy vague generalities of 
that sort, that the regulations are unsatisfactory, but by 
citing actual instances of defect in them. Mr. Ray has 
attacked the regulations, not by vague a;llegations but 
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by pointing out which words should be substituted for 
which, and which words should be omitted. As he did 
that we were able to judge for ourselves how far they 
should be accepted and how far not.‘ And though 
before his very eyes only a few of the amendments 
were accepted as a matter of comju-omise, my learned 
friend still fixed his argument upon the large number 
of amendments, as if that proved the inefficiency of 
our scheme. We as practical men know that perfection 
is unattainable, that things improve as they grow. The 
most intelligent men may draw up a scheme which may 
be improved afterwards. Because we accepted certain 
amendments by way of compromise, that does not show 
that the schemes drawn up were faulty. They were 
drawn up on lines of the existing schemevs. As regards 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, I have read an 
account of their meeting. They do not hold out to 
us any hope that they would express flieir opinion 
later, they entirely depend upon the University Commission. 
Whatever the Chamber of Commerce may think of 
this matter, it is concerned with more wciglity though 
somewhat cofurser commodities : but the Senate of the 
University of Calcutta has to deal with finer material 
than the Chamb(;r of Commerce. The letter which the 
Vice-Chancellor was pleascxi to read was the opinion 
of the Trades Association, another body of experts. 
They say they approve the scheme general I}-, and as 
to details they refer us for the courses of study to 
the British universities. And while no two of them 
agree in minute details, we have selected our courses 
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of study ES best we could from the materials before us, 
as presented by the Calendars of those universities. We 
have also in each chapter of the regulations, whilst 
prescribing the courses of study, left a provision that 
the limits of the subject shall from time to time be 
defined by the Syndicate on the recommendation of the 
Boards of Studies in those subjects. So that any desirable 
changes will be made when the time comes by experts, 
amongst whom members of the mercantile community will 
certainly find their proper place. (1) 

<1> The Vice-^ChanccIIor in the course of summinsf up observed "It is 
not necessary to refer to what members of the Commission have from time 
to time informally said about this highly important question ,• but 1 may be 
permitted to quote some very important members of the Commission who 
think that in dealing with this question/ the University is entering upon epochmaking 
changes that will make and live in history. Of course fruition will take time. 
That is itself an excellent reason for starting as early as possible/ and I share 
Sir Gooroodass Banerlee^s opinion that everyday we lose in making a start 
is a day lost to the cause of nation^bullding. 

Sir Gooroodgss Banerjee's motion was then put the vote and carried 
by 27 votes against 3. 
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Commission 1917—19. 

QUESTION 1. 

Do you consider that the existing system of university 
education affords to young Indians of ability full opportunity 
of obtaining the highest training? If not, in what main 
respects do you consider the existing system deficient from 
this point of view ? 


ANSWER* 

I do not consider that the existing system of 
university education affords to young Indians of ability 
full opportunity of obtaining the highest training^, and 
the defect, I think, lies partly in the system, and partly 
in the working of it, which may, at any time be good 
or bad according to the personnel employed. To make 
my answer clear I should state that by the ‘system^ I 
mean the body of rules and regulations of the University 
and by the working of the system I mean the body 
of persons engaged for the time being in working out 
those rules and regulations and the ^nanner^ in which 
they work. 

(i) The main defects in the system, that is, in the 
rules and regulations arc t — 
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(a) The imparting of knowledge to Bengali students 
through the medium of English, a difficvlf 
foreign language, difficult by reason of its 
stock of tv m (Is, as well as by its ^strvcturc 
of sentences^ being so very different from 
those of the Bengali language. The learncT 
has not only to learn the subjects of study, 
but has also to learn the language in which 
those subjects are taught, that is, he requires 
the explanotion of the subject matter 
explained to him. This not only overtaxes 
his time and energies, but also cramps his 
thoughts which cannot expand beyond his 
foreign language range, which is very limited. 

A 

(/>) The encouraging of a wrong method of teaching 
English up to the matriculation stage, that 
is, the method which seeks to make boys 
learn English by copious, and therefore 
necessarily superficial, reading of a large 
number of books, in preference to the 
method of thorough and careful reading of 
a few selected text-books in literature, with 
a text-book in grammar. Copious rapid 
reading may help to make one a ready 
writer and speaker in his vernacular, but 
not in a difficult foreign language, which 
can be learnt correctly only by close and 
thorough reading of a few well-chosCn books 
and a text-book on grammar at the early stages 
of the student^s progress. 
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{(d The allowing of bifurcation, specialisation, and 
a multiplicity of options at an early: stage 
which may, and does, lead to the neglect 
of important subjects like history, geography, 
logic, and physics, the elements of which 
ought to be known by every student. Under 
existing conditions, one may become a B.A. 
without having even turned a page of history, 
geography, logic, or physics. 

(fl) The preferring of quantity to quality of 
knowledge in the higher courses of study, 
and making those courses so long as to 
render thoroughness practically unattainable 
by the majority of students, and attainable 
if at all, with great difficulty, only by the 
most intelligent and diligent. 

(ii) The main defects in the working of the system 
are : — 

{ri) That we do not always get first rate men 
in prescribing the courses of study. 

(/>) That we do not always get first rate men in 
teaching our students. 

(c) That wo do not always get first rate men in 
conducting our examinations. 



QUESTION 2. 

Do you consider that university training at its best involves— 

(a) that the students should be placed under the personal 

guidance of teachers of first«rate ability and of 
recognised standing in their subjects f 

(b) that the teachers and students alike should have access 

to well«appointed libraries and laboratories ^ 

<6*> that there should be a large degree of freedom of 
teaching and of study ; and 

(d} that the teachers should have sufHcient leisure to be 
able to pursue independent investigation in their 
own subjects 7 

If you share this view as to the functions of a university, do 
you consider that the ideal is attained or attainable under the 
existing system in Bengal 7 If you hold that the standard indi« 
cated above cannot fairly be applied, please explain your 
reasons for this conclusion. 


ANSWERS. 

I ceitainly consider that university training at its 
best involves^ : — 

(a) That the students should be placed under the 
personal guidance of teachers of first-rate 
ability in their subjects ; but they need not 
always be of recognised standing, whicli, 
besides being a guarantee of experience, is 
only evidence of ability, and the want of 
which may be made up by real ability, if 
otherwise proved ; and the help of such 
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teachers should be invoked more to serve 
as |i;indes and exanaples to students than to 
act as tutors to coach them for their cxaini- 
nations* 


(h) ^lliat the t(»achcrs and students should alike 
have access to well-appointed libraries and 
labonitories, but I should add that in a poor 
country like this, they should not be made 
iinncci^ssarily <‘ostly. An ordinary college 
librarj^ should not, like an imperial library, 
aim at having all books on a subject, good, 
bad, and indifterent, but should be content 
with having only the best books. Moi*e« 
over, students should be taught early how 
to make legitimate use of a library, which 
is to know the extent of the world^s already 
ac<tuired stock of knowledge in any subject, 
for the purpose of informing one^s own 
mind and of disseminating that knowledgt^ 
to others, and for the pmpose of proceeding 
further in quest of knowledge in that subject 
so as to add to the world^s stock of know- 
ledge ; but not for the purpose of making 
a pedantic display of learning dug out of 
rare books, nor for the still worse purpose 
of passing as products of original research, 
things that are only products of diligent 
search among obscure books, not generally 
known. 
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(e) That there should be a reasonable degree of 
freedom of teaching and of study, but not 
a large degree of freedom, which may 
degenerate into an indolent habit of avoiding 
the teaching and learning of those portions 
of prescribed courses which are difficult or 
toilsome. 

(if) That the teachers should have sufficient (but 
not profuse) leisure to be able to pursue 
independent investigation in their own 
subjects, but so as not to neglect the 
teaching work entrusted to them. 

I have said above that I share the views as to 
the functions of a university implied in the different 
heads of the question, subject to the limitations and 
riualifications indicated in my answer ; and subject to 
those limitations and qualifications, I do not see why 
the ideal should be considered unattainable under the 
existing system in Bengal, and why the standard indicated 
above cannot be fairly applied. 

We can, by economising our means, have teachers 
of first-rate ability, if not of recognised high standing, 
in many, if not in all, subjects : we can have useful, 
though not splendid, libraries and laboratories : we can 
have a fair degree of freedom of teaching and study : 
and we can give our teachers sufficient, though not 
profuse, leisure to carry on research. 

I do not, for one moment, say that the existing 
system needs no improvement. But I think it would 
be unpardonable ingratitude in the people of the country 
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who have been benefited by the University in the past, 
and it would be unjust pessimism in our outside critics 
who have to guide its destinies in the? future, to pro- 
nounce a wholesale condemnation of it. Not unlike the 
individual human body, the body corporate, the University, 
has in its earlier days grown and grown well physically 
in size, and served the useful and necessary purjiosc 
of disseminating knowledge, if not of a higli standard, 
and it is now earnestly looking forward to elevate that 
standard and to add to the stock of the world’s 
knowledge. Changing the figure, this University has 
hitherto been broadening its base, so that the temple 
of learning may rise high safely on that broad basis, 
like a stately pyramid^ and not like a slender, though 
lofty, obelisk on a narrow base. 

None regrets thi^ scantiness of products of our 
University more than I do. But speaking with all 
humility and self-restraint, one may be pardoned for 
saying that few as those products have been, they 
are not altogether discouraging. And with a little more 
encouragement and judicious distribution of emoluments, 
we may, by preventing the learned and lucrative 
professions from drawing away our good graduates, help 
the progress of literarj^ and scientific culture to a 
desirable extent. I need not cite instances ; but there 
is one membcT of the University Commission, who 
will well understand my meaning, and will be able to 
explain it to his colleagues. If, on the one hand, we 
are not satisfied that a high ideal has been attained, 
on the other hand we need not despair that it is attainable. 



aU£STI0N3. 

What resources exist in Calcutta for the fortnatioff of 
a great centre of learfiing such as other cities of comparable 
size possess 7 How tar are these resources orgaiiised to serve 
this purpose 7 What changes^ if any, and what expansions 
would you suggest 7 


ANSWER. 

The resources that exist in and near CJaleutta fm- 
the formation of a great centre of learning are : — 

(а) The Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

(б) The Bangtiya SahHya ParishrM, 

(c) The Sahitya Sabha, 

id) The Indian Association for tin; Cnltisatioii oi' 
Science, 

fe) The Sir Tarak Nath Palit Science College, 

(f) Sir .Tagadis Chandra Bose^s Research Institute*. 

(g) The Presidency College, 

(A) The Scottish Churches Coll<^(!, 

(*) The Vidyasagar College, 

(j) 'Phe City College, 

(A) The Ripon College, 

ij) The Calcutta University Institute, 

(m) Tlie Young Men’s Christian Association, 

(w) The Imperial Library, 

(o) The Imperial Mnsenm, and 

(p) Tim Zoological Gardens, 

and in relation to professional learning 
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(^) Th'e High Court, 

(r) Tho Bar Associatioii> 

(s) The Vakils^ Association, 

(^) The Calcutta Medical ( Colleges with its hos|>i* 
tals, and 

ifji) The Belgachia Medical (^>llege. 

»Soine of these institutions are connected with the 
University, and some more nia> be expected to b<* 
connected wdth or to co-operate witli it Though Calcutta 
has ceased to be the political capital it still continues 
to be the intellectual capital of India, 

QUESTION 4. 

{{} If you have studied the Dacca University scheme 
have you any suggestions to make with regard to it ? 

^ii> Do you think that universities on the lines of the 
Dacca scheme, or on other lines, could, with advan^r 
tage, he established at other centres of population 
within the Presidency, either now or in the future ? 
If so, what centres would you suggest 7 

ANSWER. 

(i) Tli(‘ suggestions I vrould inak(‘ with regard to 

the Dacca University arc cinbodi(*d in a 
note on the Dacca University Coimnittec^s 
report, which I wrott' at the request of |,ord 
Carmichael. (1) 

(ii) I am not jircpared to suggi^st any ccntr(‘8 

for the establishmcut of universities on the 
lines of the Dacc^a Scheme. 


<1> Please see pares 239-265. 



QUESTION 5. 

<i> What^ in your view, should be the relation between 
the University and colleges situated 
(a) in the University town ; and 
(h ) in other centres of population in the presidency 7 
<ii> How would you propose to ensure that every instil 
tution at which students are permitted to follow the 
course for a university degree is adequately staffed, 
and adequately equipped 1 

(iii) To what extent do you consider it possible to grant 
to colleges some degree of freedom, in the design of 
their courses and, under proper safeguards, in the 
conduct of the examinations of their students for 
university degrees 7 

<iv> Should it be found practicable so to organise the 
intellectual resources of Calcutta as to create a 
powerful centralised teaching university in that city, 
how would you propose to deal with colleges not 
incorporated in that university 7 Would you favour:— 
<^> The creation of a new controlling body to regulate 
the studies and examinations of such colleges / or 
<g> the maintenance, as far as possible, of the existing 
system 7 or 

<^> the establishment of a new kind of relationship 
between the university and such colleges, which should 
allow some autonomy to the latter 7 


ANSWER. 

(i) (a) and (b). The relation between the University 
and its affiliated colleges should, in my 
opinion, be the same whether the colleges 
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are situated in the University town or in 
other centres of population, as any diflFerence 
in their relation to the University may 
give rise to inequality in their advantages 
and disadvantages. 

There is, however, one difference between the 
relation of the University colleges in the 
University town and with other colleges, 
which have recently been created by the 
new scheme of post-graduate teaching, under 
which the privilege of affiliation in post- 
graduate teaching has been withdrawn from 
all Calcutta colleges, and such teaching has 
been centralised in the University, while 
(‘olleges outside Calcutta still retain that 
privilege. This scheme which some of us 
opposed has been sought to be justified on 
the ground of necessity, it being deemed 
necessary for the efficiency of work and 
economy of agency that all post-graduate 
teaching in Calcutta should be undertaken 
by the University, and it being deemed, at 
the same time, obviously necessary that 
colleges outside Calcutta should, for the 
convenience of students outside Calcutta, 
continue to conduct such teaching. This 
will, no doubt, place colleges outside Calcutta 
in regard to post-graduate teaching at a disad- 
vantage compared with the University 
post-graduate teaching department, which 
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will be conducted^ as well as eovdr oiled ^ 
by the University, To reduce the inequality 
of relation with the University within the 
narrowest limits the conduct of this depart- 
ment has been placed in the hands of two 
councils, one in arts and one in science, 
and not diiectly in tlie hands of the syndicate 
and senate, which arc the controlling 
authorities for all post-graduate teaching in 
and outside Calcutta. But the Vice-chancellor 
and menibcrs of th(? syndicate are not 
excluded (as they ought, in my opinion 
to be) from the councils of postr^raduat<‘ 
teaching. Unless they are so excliuhicl it 
would, not be easy to convince all parties 
concerned that the vice-chancellor and the 
syndicate as the executive authorities of th(‘ 
University will be able to do even-handed 
justic(‘ to the University post-graduat(‘ 
teaching college and colleges outside Calcutta 
in matters relating to post-graduate tea- 
ching. 

(ii) The existing system of inspection by th<‘. 

University Inspector of colleges in associa- 
tion with one or two members of the senate 
will, I think, ensure that affiliated collegrs 
are adequately staffed and adequately equipped 
if the system is regularly worked. 

(iii) I do not consider it possible, nor would it be 

desirable even if it were possible, to grant 
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to colloges any degree of freedom in the 
design of the courses of study or the conduct 
of examinations for degrees. The grant of 
such freedom^ will destroy uniformity of 
standard, introduce ]>lay of personal predi- 
lections which may degemerate into personal 
caprice, give rise to needless complications 
and necessary conflict with university autho- 
rities, and weaken i)ublic confidence in 
the value of university tiaining and university 
degr(?es, 

But 1 do not consider the grant of any such 
freedom needed in the interests of educ^ition 
much as it may b(5 desired by our natural 
instinct to bo free from control. It is the 
leading ))rofessors of important colleges who 
<‘hiefly compose the boards of studies, the 
syndicate, and the faculties by which the 
courses of study and schemes of examination 
are designed ; and what is settled by the 
combined wisdom of th(»m all need not be 
un8(»ttled in its working by the individual 
will of Jiny. 

(iv) I do not consider it desirable to have any 
larger or more poiverfiil (as distinguished 
from more efficient) centralised teaching 
university in Calcutta than what has been 
in effect created by the recent post-graduate 
teaching scheme. Any larger centralised 
agency may be mechanically more poioerful^ 
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but will not be inteMeetually more effi/mut, 
because a very large organisation must 
necessarily have to substitute mechanical 
rules for personal supervision to a large (wtent. 

Nor would I favour the creation of any now 
controlling agency, which would give rise to 
complication. 

But I would favour the maintenance of the 
existing system, with the recent modification 
introduced by the post-graduates teaching 
scheme, subject to the qualification indicated 
in my answer to (i) supra, that the vice- 
chancellor and members of the syndicate* 
should not be on the councils of [lost- 
graduatc teaching. 



QUESTION 6. 

What are the callings and professions which are necessary 
for service to^ and the advancement of, India and for which 
a high degree of training is required ? How far do the 
special needs and the traditions and characteristic powers 
of India differentiate her requirements in these respects from 
those of other regions and notably from those of Great 
Britain 7 

How far are these requirements met by the University^ 
and how far should it be within the province of the University 
to meet them 7 


ANSWER. 

Agriculture, technology, coinuierce, uud Hindu Medi- 
cine arc the callings or professions which, in addition 
to the ordinary learned ]>rofessions — law, medicine, and 
(‘iigineering — are necessary for service to, and the advaiic- 
inent of, India and for which a high degre(‘ of training 
is required. 

AVith the increasing keenness in the struggle for 
existence, and the increasing complexity of economic, 
social, and sanitary conditions, the equipnient of theoretical 
and practical knowledge indispensable for anyone to 
carry on successfully agi’icultunil, technological, and 
commercial pursuits, or the practice of the Hindu system 
of medicine, is become so large as to render regular 
academic training in theory and practice absolutely 
necessary. 
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Indian soils, Indian climatic conditions, and liKtiuii 
<vonomic and social environment render special training, 
suiteii to Indian conditions, necessary in the subjects 
iiK^itioned. 

In one rcsi>ect Indian traditions notably differentiate 
her needs from tbost^ of Great Britain and other 
Eiiroi>ean countries, and this is the cask* pr<*iudice 
a^inst ceitain occupations. The caste system, whicli 
has done some* g:ood, has done this harm that, notwith- 
standing its relaxation at the present day, it has created 
in the higlier castes, with all their ix>verty, a pr(*jndic(* 
against agricultnnil, technological, and even commercial 
pursuits, which is so strong that it can lx* overcouK* 
only if th(* University tak(*s in hand the tmining in 
those subjects, institutes degrec*s in them, and offers to 
students the rank of graduates and nndergiwiuates. 
The University has not yet taken in hand the teaching 
of any of these snbj(*cts, but it is necessary that it 
should do so. 

In regard to Hindu luediciiK* it should be* obs(‘rv(*d 
that, though according to some it is wrong as a syst(*in, 
it being based upon unproved theories, yet it has 
discovered remedies which have been effecting cures, 
and have stood the test of experience for contiiri<‘s, 
and the active pi*inciples and mod(*s of action of those 
rc*in(*dies require investigation according to modern scientific 
methods ; and the study of that system should Ik* 
eneouniged by the l^niversity. 



QUESTION?. 

<i> Should the University provide or recognise approved 
courses of instruction in applied science and 
technology <including such departments as engineer^ 
ingf agriculture, and commercial science) as 
qualifying for degrees or diplomas, or both 7 Should 
the University also provide facilities for research 
in these branches of knowledge 7 
<ii> Do you think that higher technological training 
should, or should not, be segregated from other 
branches of higher education 7 
<iif> If, in your judgment, various branches of applied 
science and technology should be recognised as 
departments of University teaching and research** 
(a) what safeguards would you suggest in order to 
secure that every university student of applied science 
and technology should also receive adequate training 
In pure science 7 

(})) what relations should be established between the 
University and technological institutions including 
those which have at present no connection with the 
University organisation 7 


ANSWEB. 

(i) TIh' University should, for reasons referred 
to ill iny answer to question 6, provide 
approved courses of instruction in applied 
science and technoh^y (including engineer- 
ing, agriculture, and commercial science) 
as qualifying for both degrees and diidomas 
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or licenses. It should also provide faciliti(»H 
for research in tliose branches of know- 
ledge. 

(ii) Higher technological training should not, in 

my opinion, be segregated from other 
branches of higher education, as well in 
the interests of those branches of education 
which should be considered ecpial in 
importance and dignity to other branches 
of higher education, as for the sak(^ of 
overcoming the prejudice of the? higher 
castes of Indian society against agricultunil, 
technological, and commercial pursuits. 

(iii) {a) To secure that every student of applied 

science should have adequate training in 
pure science examination in |)ure sciences 
should form part of the examinations for 
degrees and diplomas or licenses in applied 
science. 

(/>) Technological institutions should co-o])erate 
with the University, and the best metliod 
of regulating such co-operation would be 
the affiliation of such iijstitutions to the* 
University in those branches of knowledge 
in which they give training and the Univer- 
sity confers degrees or diplomas. 



QUESTIONS. 

Arc you satisfied with the present conditions of admission 
to the University of Calcutta and, if not, what changes would 
you suggest 7 


ANSWER. 

I am not quite satisfied with the present conditions 
of admission to the University of Calcutta, and I have 
some changes to suggest. But, before dealing with the 
(‘haiiges I wish to suggest, I deem it desirable at th(? 
outset to oppose a change which has been suggested 
in influential quarters, namely, that the matriculation 
(‘xamination, which at present serves as a double test, 
that is, a test of comx^letion of school education, and also 
as a test of fitness for admission to the University, 
should be abolished, and two examinations substituted in 
its place one a school final examination to serve as a 
test of completion of school education to be conducted 
by tlie Government department of x^ublic instruction, 
and the other a university entrance examination to serve 
as a test of fitness for admission to the University, to 
be conducted either by the University or by its affiliated 
colleges. The main reasons assigned in favour of this 
change are that the matriculation examination has grown 
too large to be conducted with efficiency, and that it 
has failed to serve the double purpose it is now made 
to serve. The first-mentioned argument is answered by 
the fact that the establishment of universities at l^atna 
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and Dacca will reduce the bulk of the Calcutta University 
matriculation examination within proper limits ; and the 
second argument will be sufficiently met if it can Ikj 
shown, as I think it can, that by suitable changes the 
matriculation examination may well be made to serve 
its present double purpose, and thus a duplication of 
examinations may ho avoided to the no small saving 
of time, eneigy, and expense. I have dealt with this 
topic at some length at pages 31 to 43 of my little 
book, entitled The Edueedion Problem in India, to which 
I would beg leave to refer, instead of repeating what 
I^have said there. And I now proceed to state the 
changes I would suggest in the present conditions of 
admission to the University, which will include changes 
in the matriculation examination scheme. 

The following are the changes I would suggest in 
the conditions of admission to the University : — 

(a) The rule that sixteen years should be th<» 
minimum age for admission to the matricu- 
lation examination should be abolished. This 
rule is not only unm^cessary, but is mischie- 
vous. It is unnecessary because a properly 
organised and properly conducted matricu- 
lation examination will, oft the one hand, 
be a sufficient natuml safcguai'd against 
immature youtlis entering the University, 
and will, on the other hand, prevent the 
hardship of deserving youths being need- 
lessly kept back ; and it is mischievous 
because it often gives rise to cases throwing 
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on the University the trouble of entering 
into delicate investigations as to age, and 
of sometimes cancelling the results of 
candidates provisionally admitted to the exami- 
nation after they have passed, if in the end 
the investigation as to age proves adverse 
to them. 

ih) The rules allowing a multiplicity of options in 
the selection of subjects should be abolished, 
and thp subjects of examination should 
be : — 

(i) English prose and poetry, text-books. 

(ii) The candidate's vernacular, with an clementaiy 

knowledge of its kindred classical language. 

(iii) Mathematics, including arithmetic (the whole) 
algebra up to quadratic equations, and the 
progressions, and plane geometry up to 
properties of similar triangles. 

(iv) Elementary histories of England and India 
and general geography. 

(v) Elements of physics and chemistry. 

And there shall be two papers in each subject. 

The importance of the first four subjects is 
admitted by all. That of the fifth subject also 
is admitted by all, but some are of opinion 
that our schools are mostly unfit to teach 
it properly for want of resources. I think 
if a yearns time is allowed, and a moderate 
syllabus is begun with, our schools will be 
able to make a beginning. 
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The above scheme of subjects, with syllabuses 
modest and embracing only the broad x)oint.s 
of each subject, will afford a common basis 
of general culture for all students, whatever 
subsequent careers they may choose. An 
agriculturist mil be none the worse for 
the little classics he may learn, nor a 
literary scholar for his little physics and 
chemistry. 

(e) English should be taught with the help of 
well-selected pieces in i^rose and verses 
pieces that are of cosmopolitan interest ; 
and English grammar should bo regularly 
taught, and not left to be pick(‘d up from 
copious reading. 

(d) Subjects other than English should be allowed 
to be taught, learnt, and examined through 
the medium of the student^s vernacular, 

W^ith the foregoing modifications the existing matri- 
culation examination will serve well its double purpose 
of being a test of completion of the school course, and 
a test of fitness for commencing the college course. 
Tliis matriculation course will be a broad basis of general 
culture for all students ; and, though a little too high 
for l(»w intelligence and a little too low for high intelli- 
gence, and, though embracing subjects some of which 
may not be necessary for all after-careers, it will not 
impose any needless burden upon any class of students, 
while it will relieve the teaching agency, that is, 
our schools, from the undue burden of adjusting their 
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staff and time-table to suit the multiplicity of distracting, 
and not always coherent^ combinations of subjects, which 
students choose not so much by reason of their aptitudes, 
as by reason of the large percentage of passes which 
particular combinations secure. 

A broad general and workable scheme is, I submit, 
better than a nicely adjusted, but complicated, one. For 
broad, and not fine, points wear well, and complicated 
machinery is often liable to get out of gear. 


QUESTION 9. 

Wc desire to ascertain the views of our correspondents 
as to the use and abuse of examinations^ with special reference 
to the educational opportutfities and needs of Bengal. Will 
you favour us with your observations on the following points 
<i) Whether, in your judgment, there is validity in the 
criticism that, in the existing university system, 
teaching is unduly subordinated to examination 7 
<ii) Whether an attempt should be made to reduce the 
rigidity of the examination system and, if so whether 
you consider that the use made of examinations 
might be varied to meet the needs of different subjects 
of study and of different groups of students in one 
or more of the following ways 
(a') the teaching might for certain purposes be defined, 
as at present, by prescribed examination requirements 7 
ib') the teacher might be left with a maximum of freedom 
and the examinations be adjusted to the courses 
given by individual teachers 7 
(o) in some particular subjects or sections of a subject, 
though teaching might be given, there might be no 
test by a formal university examination 7 
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<iii> The limits within which examinations may serve as a 
test of htness for a specific career 
#.a.>-^the professions of medicine^ law, teaching and 
engineering / agriculture / commerce and industry 
(including the aspects both of management and 
of scientific guidance and research) / and adminis^ 
tration in the public service. 


ANSWER. 

(i) The criticism that in the existing university 
system teaching is unduly subordinated to 
examination is valid only to this extent, 
namely, that the University regulations, by 
defining the extent of each subject with 
embarrassing minuteness, and by apportioning 
the marks to the different heads of language 
subjects with painful particularity, encourage 
the idea that teaching should be conducted 
in all its details so as to make students 
learn the subjects not in their completeness, 
but with special reference to the portions 
specified in the syllabuses, attaching to 
each portion or head of a language subject 
importance proportionate to the marks 
allotted to it. And that idea is worked 
out to its fullest extent by teachers and 
professors who teach their pupils not so 
much to learn their subjects of study, as 
to learn how to pass their examinations. 
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The fault lies, therefore, not with the system 
alone, but with the system and the manner 
in which it is worked. 

(ii) (a) The rigidity of the examination system 

should, therefore, be reduced by making 
the definition of subjects less detailed and 
more general, and by lejiving tlie apportion- 
ment of marks more to the discretion of 
judicious examiners than to detailed speci- 
fication by rules. 

(b) But I do not think it desirable to leave to 

teachers the freedom of choosing their courses 
of study to which examinations should be 
adjusted. 

(c) In regard to unimportant details of subjects 

there should be teaching without examination 
as, indeed, no judicious examiner would 
think of setting questions on such details. 

(iii) In regard to professional subjects there should 

be teaching of details, but examination 
should bo confined to testing knowledge of 
broad principles only because, in actual 
practice, veiy minute details have to be 
gone into, and they cannot all be expected 
to bo retained in memory. 



QUESTION 10. 

Have you any further suggestions to make as to the 
Improvement of the existing methods of the University 
examinations 7 


ANSWER. 

My suggestions as to the improvement of the exis- 
ting methods of university examinations are contained 
in two of my books, namely, A few ThongMs ou 
Education^ at pages 180 to 202, and The Education 
Problem in India, at pages 153 to 166, and I beg leav<‘ 
to refer to those portions of the two books as being 
my answer to this question. 

I would only sum up by adding : — 

{a) That it should be borne in mind that exami- 
nations must be tolerated as a necessary 
evil. 

(ft) That neither their number, nor their duration, 
should be increased beyond the limits of 
strict necessity. 

{ci) That they should be intelligently and judiciously 
conducted, and examiners should not be 
hampered by too many mechanical rules. 

[d) That no examination should require from 
examinees reproduction from memory, in 
the examination hall, of unimportant details 
of any subject, and that examinations should 
aim at testing the knowledge and intelligent 
understanding of the broad principles of a 
subject 



QUESTION 11. 

<i> Do you hold that English should be used as the 
medium of instruction and of examination at every 
stage above the matriculation in the University 
course 7 

(ii> <rf> If your answer to (t) is in the affirmative, do you 
consider that University students have, on their 
entrance to the University, an adequate command 
of English 7 

</>) To what extent do you think that English should 
be used as the medium of instruction in secondary 
schools for those students who are being prepared 
for the matriculation 7 

<c> Are you satisfied with the kind of training now 
given in English before entrance to the Univer^^ 
sity 7 If not, what improvements do you suggest 7 
<<7> Would you draw a distinction, both in school and 
University, between practical training in the use 
of the English language, and training in the study 
of English literature 7 

<^> Do you think that the matriculation examination 
in all subjects should be conducted in English 7 

</> Do you think that English should be taught to all 
students during their University course and, if so, 
what kind of teaching would you advocate for 
those students whose general course of study 
may be other than linguistic 7 
<iii> If your answer to <i> is in the negative (i. e., if you 
think that English should not be used as the medium 
of instruction and of examination at every stage in 
the University course above the matriculation), what 
changes would you recommend, and at what stages 
in the University and pre-rUniversity course 7 
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ANSWER. 

(i) I do not hold that English should be the 
medium of instoietion and of examination 
at every stage above the matriculation. 

I think that up to the intermediate examina- 
tion stage option should be given to make 
the student^s vernacular (Bengali and also 
Hindi and Urdu) the medium of instruction 
and examination. 

Piima facie, the student^s vernacular ought to 
be the medium of instruction and exami- 
nation in every subject except English, as 
that would enable the student to learn his 
diflPerent subjects well and easily. English 
also should be learnt by every Indian 
student not only for its practical imjiortancc 
in his everj^day concerns, but also for the 
rich literature it contains and the valium 
it has towards furnishing a key to the 
treasures of the world^s thought. 

The arguments against making the student’s 
vernacular the medium of instruction are 
as follows : — 

(A) That that would be less helpful to his 
learning JInglish. 

(B) That that would involve the inconven- 
ience of his having to learn two sets of 
technical terms, one in the vernacular and 
the other in English, for the higher stages 
at which English must be the medium. 
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(O) That there are no suitable text books in 
the different subjects in the vernacular. 

The first argument is amply answered by the 
consideration that the tiirm and energy that 
will be saved by reason of other subjects 
being learnt in the vernacular can be 
devoted, with advantage, to the study of 
English. The second argument is not of 
much weight and may be met by English 
technical terms being retained in vernacular 
books. And the third argument is answered 
by the fact that up to the intermediate 
standard good books are available in most 
of the subjects in Bengali at least. 

(ii) (o), (/>), and (e) I cannot say that University 
students on their entrance to the University 
have quite an adequate command of English. 
The deficiency is due to the abolition of 
text-books in English prose and poetry and 
in English grammar at the matriculation 
stage. The teaching of English with the 
help of good text books in ])rose and 
verse and in S^nglish grammar should be 
resorted to. 

English should not be used as the compulsory 
medium of instruction in secondary schools, 
but it should be left optional with students 
to use it as a medium. English technical 
terms should, however, be retained in 
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{(1) I would not draw any distinction either in 
the University or in the school (except in 
the lower classes) between training in the 
use of the English language and training 
in the study of English literature. I think 
the best training in the use of the English 
language is that which can be given through 
the study of such portions of English 
literature as are of cosmopolitan interest, 
taught in a well-graduated scale, beginning 
with simple pieces in prose and verse and 
rising step by step to pieces of higher 
standard. The prose and poetical readers 
compiled under the supervision of Mr. J, 
E. D. Bethiine and published by the School 
Book Society formed an excellent graduated 
series. 

(p) I do not think that the matriculation exami- 
nation should in all subjects be conducted 
in English. In subjects other than the 
English language it should be left to the 
option of the candidate to be examined 
either through the medium of his vernacular 
or through the medium of the English 
language. 

(f) ICnglish should be taught to all students during 
their University course for reasons stated 
in my answer to (i), mpra and they should 
all study both English language and English 
literature (portions of great standard works), 
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but the philology of the English language 
should form no part of the course except 
for those whose general course of study is 
linguistic. 

(iii) As my answer to (i) is in the negative, I 
would recommend that history, geography, 
and mathematics be taught in the matricu- 
lation and intermediate stages through the 
medium of the student^s vernacular. 


QUESTION 12. 

Do you think that the Universiy should do more han is 
now done to encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars 
of the Presidency 7 If so, what changes would you advocate 7 


ANSWER. 

To encourage the scientific study of the vernaculars 
of the presidency the University should do something 
more than what is now done. It should prescribe 
vernacular text-books both in prose and poetry, and 
should examine candidates not merely in style, but also 
in the subject matter and language of the text-books. 



QUESTION 13. 


Arc there any branches of science or learning not now 
represented in the curricula of, or not actually taught in^ 
secondary schools in Bengal, and the University of Calcutta 
or its colleges, which, in your judgment, it is of importance 
to introduce 7 


ANSWER. 

In my jiidgraent, elementary physics, chemistry, and 
also elements of physiology should be taught in secondary 
schools, and Hindu medicine should be taught in onr 
medical colleges. 

The practical importance of physics and chemistry 
as branches of knowledge, and their theoretical imix>rtance 
as affording mental training and creating accurate habits 
of observation, are admitted by all. Some knowledges 
of the structure and functions of the different parts 
of the human body, whose healthy condition is necessary 
for efficient education, should also be possessed by every 
student. 

The Hindu system of medicine, with all its errors 
in its theories, is a valuable depositorj* of remedial agents 
which have effected cures and stood the test of 
time for centuries. And such a system is well worthy 
of study. 



QUESTION 14. 


What, in your judgment, should be the relations of 
the Government of India and of the Provincial Government 
to the University or Universities of a province such as Bengal 7 


ANSWEfi. 

In my judgment, the relation of the Provincial 
Government and of the Government of India to the 
universities of a province like Bengal should be only 
like that of an ultimate controlling authority, with 
power such as every State responsible for the peace 
of the country should possess of preventing any revo- 
lutionary tendency in teaching. Such power should be 
vested only in the head of the Government ; it should 
be exercised only in extreme cases for reasons recorded ; 
and it should produce its salutaiy effect more by its 
mere existence, than by its actual exercise. But, in all 
matters of internal administration, the universities should 
be independent and free from external interference if 
they are to exercise their functions efficiently and 
to enjoy and deserve the respect and confidence of the 
people. 



<|UEST10N 15. 

Do you hold it to be advantageours or the reverse; 

( a) to the public services, 

(hj to tbe students, 

( c) to the progress and advancement of learning, 
that University examinations should be regarded as the 
qualification for posts under Government 7 Would you 
advocate the practice, adopted in many other countries, of 
instituting special tests for different kinds of administrative 
posts under Government 7 


ANSWER. 

I *‘hoId it to be advantageous^^ 

(a) to the public services. 

(h) to the students. 

(c) to the progress and advancement of learning, 
that university examinations should be regarded as the 
qualification for posts under Government because the 
attainment of high university degrees and distinctions 
is the best test of general intelligence and steady 
diligence, and the employment of young men with such 
degrees and distinctions is calculated \to secure for the 
public services the best men, to secure for students 
the best patronage, and to secure for the progress and 
advancement of learning the best encouragement next 
to special fellowships for research. For different kinds 
of administrative posts supplementary examinations in 
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special subjects may be held, if necessary. There is 
only one class of students for whom the above method 
of appssinfment would be disadvmitagceous, namely, 
intelligent students who, for want of steady application 
or lack of general intelligence to master every subject, 
are unable to obtain good university degrees, but who 
can compete successfully at special exarninatiohs. For 
the benefit of this class of students it may be desirable 
perhaps to adopt a middle course, and to reserve half 
the number of available posts every year for them, 
to be awarded on the result of special competitive 
examinations, reserving the other half for distinguished 
university graduates. 


QUESTION 16. 

What steps would you recommend for the encouragement 
and stimulation of independent investigation into Indian and 
other problems among the alumni of the University 7 Do you 
hold that the chief root of such work must be the existence 
of a widespread and genuine intellectual curiosity among 
the students 7 Do you consider that the existing system creates 
and developes such curiosity 7 


ANSWER. 

“For the encouragement and stimulation of indeperi- 
dent investigation into Indian and other problems by 
the alumni of the University^^ I would recommend the 
establishment of research fellowships and prizes in Indian 
economic^, Indian agriculture, including Indian textiles, 
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Indian zoology, including Indian pisciculture, sericulture 
and entomology. 

The existence of genuine intellectual curiosity among 
students is necessary for the success of any such scheme. 
I regret to say that the existing system does not help 
much to create or develop such curiosity. The reason 
for it is that the existing system, with its long and 
ambitious courses of study, is so exacting in the amount 
of book learning it requires as to leave insufficient 
time to the student for independent thinking, intelligent 
observation, and initiative work. We should reduce the 
length of our courses of study so as to reduce the 
time for reading in order to leave time for thinking. 

QUESTION 17. 

Do you consider that the conditions under which many 
students live 

( a) in Calcutta, 

(b) elsewhere in Bengal, 

are such as to undermine traditi onal morality and family ties, 
or to he deleterious to the character or physical health of 
the students? If so, to what causes do you attribute this, 
and will you suggest the steps which, in your opinion, should 
be taken to secure for the students wise guidance in matters 
of moral principle and of personal hygiene / protection against 
injurious influence / fuller opportunities for physical exercise 
and training /and the discipline and comradeship of corporate 
life? 


ANSWER. 

I “consider that the conditions under which many 
students live in Calcutta and elsewhere in Bengal are 
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such as to undermine traditional morality and family 
ties " and “to be deleterious to the character and 
physical health of the students/^ 

The causes to which I attribute this are many, 
some operating direcdy and openly, and others indirectly 
and insidiously ; and the chief among them are : — 

(a) The gradual weakening of religious faith and 
spiritual culture, resulting from the attaching 
of undue importance to material science and 
secular intellectual culture to the utter neglect 
of religious and moral education. 

(h) The decadence of ascetic discipline and habits 
of self-abnegation and forbearance resulting 
from the attaching of undue importance to 
physical comfort and pleasure in students’ 
hostels and messes, which not unfrcquently 
makes students hate their humble homes, 

(c) The contaminating effect of bad examples 
around uncorrected by any strong counter 
influences for good. 

id) The want of respect for elders and teachers 
due not infrequently to elders and teachers 
not conducting themselves so as to command 
respect. 

(c) The insidious but inevitable undermining of 
morality by slips intentionally committed to 
evade hard and unreasonable rules, 

(/) The spirit of opposition to authority and 
intolerance of control engendered by harsh 
and unsympathetic treatment from superiors. 
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(g) The reading of unhealthy, but attractive 
literature. 

To remedy the evil, the steps necessary to be taken 
are : — 

(i) To make arrangements for iion-denominational 

religious teaching and practical moral training, 
that is, moral training including practical 
supervision of conduct, encouragement of 
good conduct, and rectification of bad 
conduct. 

(ii) Appointment of men of high cliaracter and 

intense earnestness as teachers and superin- 
tendents of hostels and messes. 

(iii) Abolition of harsh and hard rules in tlu' 

management of hostels and messes, and 
substitution of sympathetic treatment of 
students. 

(iv) Reduction of standards of undue comfort in 

hostels and sympathetic encouragennont uf 
ascetic discipline consistent with health. 

(v) The opening of institutions like th(^ Calcutta 

University Institute to which students may 
resort for healthful games, healthy reading, 
and moral improvement by contact with 
men of light and leading. 



QUESTION 18. 


What is your experience as to the health and physical 
development ot students during their University career in 
Bengal 7 Have you any reason for thinking that the present 
system imposes an undue physical or mental strain upon stu«^ 
dents who arc not exceptionally robust 7 If so, please suggest 
remedies. 


ANSWER. 

The health and physical development of students 
daring their university life in Bengal in many instances 
suffer, I have reason to think, from an undue physical 
and mental strain. The physical strain is caused by 
unsuitable time tables which colleges have to make to 
suit the nmltij)licity of optional combinations of subjects 
allowed by the regulations, and by the exacting rules 
of attendance at lectures. And the mental strain is caused 
by the undue lengths of the courses of study prescribed. 

The remedies I would suggest are to reduce the 
number of options in the selection of subjects, to abolish, 
or reduce, the percenUge of attendance at lectures, and 
to reduce the lengths of the courses of study prescribed. 



QUESTION 19. 


Win you contribute any suggestion arising from your 
experience regarding the organisation of residential 
arrangements to students, including hostels^ messes^ and 
lodgings 7 

. In regard to hostels and ^attached messes', will you discuss 
especially-^ 

fa) the relation of these institutions to the University 
as well as to the colleges / 

(b ) the functions and status which you would give to 

the superintendent / 

(c ) the methods of management^ control, and 

inspection ; 

<cf> the proper equipment of a hostel, including kitchen 
and dining-room arrangements; provision to 
the treatment of illness,^ library facilities, etc#; 

(e ) the best size to hostels / and 

<f> the desirability of their providing tutorial 
assistance 7 

In dealing with these problems, we beg that you will 
have careful regard to what you deem to be financially 
practicable. 


ANSWEB. 

My suggestions with regiird to hostels and messes 
are : — 

(i) That there should be more messes, the internal 
management of which should be left to the 
students under proper snpervision, so as 
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to give them training in the management 
of their own affairs, and there should be 
fewer hostels, which only serve to bring up 
their boarders as hot-house plants under a 
high standard of living, and unprepared for 
the world outside. 

(ii) That the functions of the superintendent, who 

should be a person of high character, should 
be like those of a natural guardian of the 
boarders. 

(iii) That the management should be left in the 

hands of the boarders in groups, by rotation. 

(iv) That there should be free tutorial assistance 

rendered by the more advanced boarders to 
those less advanced. 

QUESTION 20. 

Do you consider that the fininciat resources already 
available for higher education in Bengal are employed in 
the most economical way 7 If not, with a view to the strength-^ 
ening and expansion of higher education, can you suggest 
some form of University organisation which, while securing 
economical administration, would make a more powerful 
appeal for support from private liberality as well as from 
public sources 7 


ANSWER. 

Not having had any occasion to consider this 
matter 1 am sorry I am unable to throw any light 
upon the question. 



QUESTION 21. 


Have you any suggestions or cr'ticisms to offer with 
regard to the proposal that the University <and such of its 
constituent colleges as may desire) should he removed to 
an easily accessible site in the suburbs, with a view to 
facilitating^ 

( a) an expansion of the activities of the University / 

(b) the erection of suitable buildings for colleges and 

residences for teachers and students; and, 
generally, 

(c) the growth of corporate University life. 


ANSWER. 

With all respect for the influential opinion in its 
favour, I feel bound to say that I am decidedly opposed 
to the proposal that the University (and such of its 
constituent colleges as may desire) should be removed 
to an easily accessible site in the suburbs for the purposes 
mentioned in the question. And the reasons for my 
opposition are shortly these : — 

(i) An accessible and healthy site of sufficient extent 

in the suburbs will be difficult and expensive 
to obtain. 

(ii) The proposed change will, I fear, be viewed by 

the Indian public as being more for gratifying 
a desire for luxury than for supplying an 
actual want ; and anything which savours of, 
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or may be mistaken for, luxury, will ill 
accord with the poverty of the country and 
with its austere and ascetic, but beneficent 
and lofty traditions, especially in the field 
of education. 

(ill) The proposed change will involve lavish waste 
of money in the abandonment of existing 
sites with all their costly superstructures. 

(iv) The proposed change will add a little to the 

comfort and convenience of mofussil students, 
but it will add much to the discomfort 
and inconvenience of C'alcutta students, who 
now attend college from their own homes, 
but who will after the change have to 
live the life of boarders in hostels, which, 
under the b<»st arrangement even, will be 
but a poor substitute, both as regards 
comfort and discipline, for life at home under 
the care of parents and other near relations. 

(v) The proposed change will in no case effect a 

complete or even a sufficient centralisation 
of educational institutions, as neither the 
Calcutta Medical College with its extensive 
hospitals, nor the University Law College 
with its staff* drawn mainly from the High 
001111; Bar, nor the Sir Tarak Nath Palit 
Science College with its palatial buildings, 
nor colleges like the Vidyasagar, the City, 
and the Eipon, with their costly buildings, will 
be able to follow the change* 
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(vi) The purposes for which the change of site is 
proposed may be served, though in a modest 
measure, without any such wasteful change. 
And if the growth of corporate University 
life of the entire b(jdy of students, by 
their complete separation from home and 
the rest of the world, and their seclusion 
in the quiet of a University retreat, is not 
secured, we need not regret the result very 
much, because happy as a quiet University 
hostel life may be, it is insuificiont training 
for the world outside the college walls 
with its troubles and turmoils which have 
in the end to be faced, and because the 
mingling of hostel boarders with even a 
handful of homeliving students who s(jrv(* 
as a salutary leaven, is calculated to inak(» 
the student community better fitted to 
be citizens of the world than they 
would be if brought up in the utter seclusion 
of University life. 



QUESTION 22« 

To what*€xtent do you consider that the needs and 
interests of particular communities should be specially 
considered 

(a) in the Government of the University^ 

<b> in its courses of study, and 

<c> in its residential and other arrangements 7 


ANSWER. 

Excepting matters relating to denominational religious 
instruction and residential arrangements no other matters 
occur to me in which the needs and interests of 
})articular communities require to be specially considered. 
Within the sacred precincts of the temple of learning 
all votaries should receive equal treatment and none should 
(daiin any special favour. 


QUESTION 23. 

<i) Are there any points in which your answers to the 
foregoing question s would be different in respect 
of the needs of men and of women 7 
<ii) To what extent, and in what fields, are additional 
and special facilities for higher education required 
for women 7 

<iii) What are the peculiar difficulties and needs which 
affect the higher education of women in India. 

ANSWER. 

(]) There are three main points in regard to which 
my answers to the foregoing questions would 
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be different in resi>ect of the needs of men 
and of women, namely, 

(a) The subjects to be taught, which should incliid<^ 

those the study of which will impart 
knowledge or skill which will be useful 
to females in playing the part assigned to 
them by nature in their domestic and 
social spheres. 

(b) The institutions for teaching, which, in the 

case of females, should be schools and 
colleges established exclusively for them. 

(c) Rules relating to the residence of students, 

which, in the ease of females, should be 
largely relaxed. 

(ii) I do not think that any additional or special 
facilities for higher education are required 
for females by reason of any peculiarity 
in their mental constitution, which, if any- 
thing, gives them advantage over males. 
And my limited experience leads uk* 
to endorse fully what the Sanskrit poet 
says : — 

“To gather knowledge men must strive, 

And over many volumes pore ; 

But favoured women all their lore 

With ease through Nature’s grace derive.” 
(lii) The xanana system and early marriage ar(» 
institutions which create difficulties in the 
way of the higher education (as ordinarily 
understood) of women. But they serve 
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useful purposes in their own way, and, 
rightly regulated, they have their fair side, 
and help a higher training, spiritual if not 
intellectual, which has made the Hindu 
wife and the Hindu mother, Vhon pain and 
anguish wring the brow,’ the ‘inuiistcu'ing 
angels’ that they have been. 


ORAL EVIDENCE. 

The witness amplified the suggestions brought forward 
by him in the memorandum below. 

Improvements in the systems of primary and secondary 
(Hlucation are necessary as groundwork for improvement 
in the superstructure of university education. 'l^he 
faults, which require to be corrected and which produce 
(wil eftects of an enduring nature, are the following ; — 

{a) The introduction of subjects of study which 
are beyond the capacity of students at the 
stage of their progress at which they are 
introduced, — especially science subjects, as 
distinguished from simple nature study or 
easy lessons on things, which should certainly 
be encouraged and insisted upon to exercise 
the powers of correct observation. 

(/>) Tlie use of text-books entering into details 
and principles beyond the capacity of the 
students at the stage of progress they have 
attained. 
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(c) The imposition of home work ot quantity and 

quality which is beyond the capacity of 
students to perform, which necessitates the 
work being done not by them with reasonable 
aid, but for them by their private tutors, and 
which fails entirely in its educative eflPect 
and engenders the demoralised habit of 
dependence on the private tutor and th(‘ 
despondent feeling of helplessness without 
his aid, to say nothing of the deleterious effect 
of it on the health of the boys. 

(d) The practical transformation of the school into 

a daily examining board, examining work 
imposed, instead of being a teaching agency 
to impart instruction to, and evoke the mental 
powers of, students. 

The university regulations require attendance at 75 
per cent, of lectures both at the under-graduate and 
post-graduate stages, and no deficiency of even a small 
fraction can be excused qxcept by the Senate on th(‘ 
recommendation of the Syndicate and the college authorities. 
A rule so rigid has led to most culpable and demoralising 
attempts at evasion by what is known as attendance by 
proxy. The rule should either be abrogated altogether, 
and lectures left to attract attendance by their intrinsic 
merit, or the minimum should be reduced to 50 per cent. 

Improvement in the courses of study by reducing their 
quantity which makes thoroughness of study unattainable, 
and by leaving out unsuitable books, such as books of 
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criticism of authors very few of whose works have been 
read by the students, and diffuse and verbose text-books. 

Discouragement of the use of keys and ‘abstracts, and 
encouragement of and insistence on the making of abstracts 
and summaries of text-books by the students themselves. 

Improvement in the system of examinations by 
discouragement of the setting of questions too minute or 
too difficult, except one or two in each paper for the 
purpose of discriminating candidates of superior merit 
from those of siverage merit. As a rule, only such questions 
ought to be set as will test the candidates^ knowledge of 
the broad principles of a subject. It is a lamentable waste 
of time and energy to make examinees encumber their 
heads for purposes of the examination hall with loads of 
learned lumber which prove of little avail in later life. . 

Unsmtable school boohs . — Reference was made to 
ecTtain school books used in schools with the approval of 
tin* tc‘xt-books committees which were unsuitable and 
b(‘yond the capacity of the boys concerned. Specific 
instances were given. 

JCjcPcssive school irork . — The quality and quantity of 
homework expected from the pupils by the school 
authorities are excessive. In consequence, the schools 
are becoming examining bodies to a greater extent even 
than the Universities. The primary function of the 
vsehool now apparently is to examine the work done 
by the pupils at home. So much is this the case that 
there is very little class teaching in the schools. The 
health of the pupil, therefore is being undermined and 
a taste for reading and real study discouraged. The 
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work at home is often clone by a private tutor instead 
of by the pupils themselves. Though the majority of 
boys at school are drawn from the poorer middle 
classes, about 30 per cent, of them are obliged to 
have private tutors. In practice, if a guardian has 
the means he employs a private tutor ; and those who 
are unable to have private tutors cannot complete their 
work satisfactorily. The practice of employing private 
tutors is of recent growth and was unnecessary in the 
olden days when different conditions prevailed. Practically 
almost every teacher supplements his income by private 
tuition. The fees for private tuition are generally 
greater than the school fees. The best solutions of 
the difficulty would be to reduce the home work, and 
to raise the pay of teachers so that they could not 
have the opportunity, and would not be under the dire 
necessity of undertaking private tuition. 

Training of teachers , — No great imxirovement in 
school methods can be expected from th« expansion 
of training facilities for teachers. The tmined teacher 
is apt to become mechanical. Intelligence and natural 
love of teaching are of greater importance than 
training. A good teacher will try to relieve his pupils 
from the difficulties which he himself experienced as 
a boy at school. Great care, therefore, should be taken 
in the selection of teachers. Improvements should be 
made in the methods of training teachers so that they 
should not become mechanical. If this were done the 
study of proper principles of teaching might conveniently 
be included in the University course. 
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Bigul attendmice at wUege.-^The college students 
liave attained sufficient maturity of understanding to 
know their own requirements. The imposition of hard 
mechanical rules in regard to attendance at lectures 
drives students to lamentable and demoralising dodges 
to overcome the regulations. The Syndicate and Senate 
have sometimes acted harshly in refusing bona fule 
petitions from students who have not attended a sufficient 
number of lectures in accordance with the regulations. 
Students should belong to colleges, for even the worst 
college has disciplinary value, but compulsory attendance 
at lectures should not be enforced. The professor would 
improve the value of his l(Hctures if lie knew that the 
fuimber of his listeners dei)ended upon th(‘ quality of 
his teaching. Inefficiency should not be propjied up by 
artificial means. The main fault of this compulsory 
system of attendance at lectures is that the number 
of lectures being excessive the students are apt to sit 
in apathy while the discourse is being delivered ; and, 
in addition, much valuable time of the Senate 
and the Syndicate is wasted in disposing of 
applications for dispensing with the rule of attendance 
in numerous cases. This rigid atkmdance at lectures 
was imposed by the Legislative Council at the time; 
when the last Universities Act was passed. The 
majority of the Council liad not sufficient confidence either 
in the members of the college staff or in the 
students. 

(burses of study . — The courses of study are too long 
and especially those in Sanskrit and Mathematics, 
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The selection of books has been much improved daring 
recent years. 

Keys and abstracts. — The practice of memorising 
dictated notes and text-books by students is almost 
universal. The amount of labour involved is enormous, 
but the benefit is nil. The professors should insist 
on each student making his own summary. The student 
should remember that elaboration is not condensation. 
For the better understanding of this principle, logic 
should be a compulsory subject of study in the 
intermediate course. It would be well if boards of 
studies made it a rule that the authors of “keys^^ be 
not appointed examiners. Professors should do every- 
thing in their power to prevent students from using 
‘‘keys.^^ Examiners should be required to insist that 
candidates answer the question papers in their own 
words. The examination questions should be so framed 
as to discourage cram, and insistence on an 
excessive knowledge of detail should be avoided. 
The present system of examinations in Bengal is a 
serious evil. 

Iniprovermnts in the administration of secondary 
schools. — Private initiative and enterprise should not 
be checked by a Government department. In the 
absence of any other organised body the University 
should undertake the recognition of schools, but it 
might be conducive to better supervision if a special 
committee of the University were appointed for this 
work. The University represents public opinion, 
Government and other interests, and therefore is a 
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suitable body to undertake the supervision o£ schools. 
The constitution of district sub-committees to assist in the 
work would be beneficial. 

Second-grade colleges . — The witness had found no 
reason for changing the opinions expressed by him in 
his minute of dissent to the report of the Universities 
Commission in regard to second-grade colleges. As there 
are more students reading for the intermediate than 
for the B. A., more institutions are needed for the 
form(^r than for the latter, Second-grade colleges, there- 
fore, serve a useful purpose. These colleges should 
not be relegated to high school W(n*k, nor should 
high schools be encouraged to undertake the intermediate 
work. 

Agvimliuraly imhistrial and commeitial trairiing . — 
Sir Gooroodass referred to the necessity and possibility 
of the University providing such training. The University 
has recently, recognised the necessity of undertaking 
such wi)rk. The new subjects will be taught in the 
Government Commercial Institute and other places. 
The University sub-committee has hopes that certain 
business firms will take in apprentices. A model farm has 
been offered for the purpose of agricultural training. 



Religious and moral instruction in schools. 

Copy of a letter to the Commissioner Presidency 
Division dated 22nd August 1912. 

1. I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt . 
of your letter dated 8th August 1H12 on the question 
of religious and moral instruction in schools and asking 
for an expression of my views upon that question. 

2. In reply I beg to state below my views, first 
on religious instruction and secondly on moral 
instruction. 

3. Though I do not join in the common cry against 
secular education as being responsible for discontent, 
unrest and sedition but on the contrary I freely admit 
the beneficial effects of pure intellectual education and 
fully appreciate the blessings derived from the education 
given in our schools and colleges, I still feel bound to 
press on the attention of all educational authorities the 
importance of religious education as necessary for the 
full development of character and for the complete 
conquest of egoism ( the ultimate cause of all conflict 
between race and race and man and man ) by altruism 
(the only source of peace on earth and goodwill to 
man ). Moral education may serve the same purpose 
to some extent but not fully for Ethics may not look 
up to a Governor of the universe, it may not look 
forward tq a state of existence beyond human life. If 
it does, moral education becomes so far identical with 
religious education. If it does not, then the motives 
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of action which it can call into play will be limited 
by what man can do to man on this earth, a limitation 
within which it is not possible to reconcile all conflict 
between man and man and to make the perfect 
happiness of each compatible with the perfect happiness 
of all. 

4. Another reason, why relig:ions ( and the sanie- 
thing may be said of moral education ) education is 
necessary in our schools at the present day, is that 
the high pressure life of m(»dern society leaves very 
little time and opportunity for such education at home, 
and the greater spiritual truths are likely to be altogether 
neglected by reason of the lesser temporal truths more 
obtrusively demanding attention iu the daily affairs 
of life. 

5. I should here state that the religious education 
1 have in view does not consist in instruction in 
dogmas and rituals, about which religions differ, but 
it is the inculcation of the great truths, that there is 
an intelligent moral Governor of the universe and that 
there is a state of existence after death, truths which 
are accepted by almost all the great religions of the 
world and the training of boys to mould their lives 
in a manner such as belief in tliose truths requires. 

t>. The scope of religious instruction being limited 
as stated in the preceding paragraph ( to make the 
imparting of it practicable )the next question is, how to 
impart such instruction in our schools. 

It is not desirable to ask Government to depart from 
its wise policy of religious neutrality, so that as regards 
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Government schools we must be content with having a 
permissive rule like the one in the Education Code of 
the United Provinces ( referred to in the India Government 
letter ) allowing “religious instruction for one hour a 
week to the children of parents who desire it through 
an instructor agreed upon by the parents, provided 
that the Headmasters have no concern in the matter save 
the granting of the permission at the parent’s wish 
to pupils to attend the classes and their punishment 
should they absent themselves therefrom”. 

Aided schools which have their own Governing 
bodies and are maintained not exclusively by Government 
ffloiiey should, like unaided schools, be left free to 
make their own arrangements regarding religious 
instruction jirovided that no pupil is required to attend a 
religious class if his guardian expresses a contrary 
wish and prm'ided also that everj' religious 
teacher is enjoined not to speak iiTe\'erently of any 
religion. 

7. Short snd simple religious text books embodying 
lessons on the lines su^csted in paragraph 5 should 
be prepared and approved by representative committees 
to serve as guides for religious teachers and to jn'event 
their teaching treading uix)n doubtful and debatable 
ground. 

With the precautions and within the limitations 
indicated in this paragraph and paragraphs 5 and 6 
the imparting' of religious education will, it is hoped, be 
free from the difficulty generally apprehended. 
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8. Moral education in schools which is equally 
necessary for the reason stated in paragraph 4 involves 
less practical difficulty and should therefore be imparted 
more freely^ 

9. In regard to moral education no distinction should 
be made between Government and non-Government 
schools. Nor s hould the imparting of moral instruction 
be made optional. All schools should be required to 
provide for moral instruction and all pupils should 
be compelled to attend the classes for such instruction. 
Moreover teachers should be encouraged to dwell upon 
the moral bearing of all lessons whether lit<‘mry 
or scientific. 

10. Suitable moral text books should bo prepared 
in the different vernaculars embodying well selected 
precepts and examples. 

In the compilation of moral text books for Indian 
students valuable materials may be obtained from 
Muir^s metrical translations from Sanskrit Literature. 

11. It should bo borne in mind that morality 
should not only be harnt but, what is still more 
important^ should also be prncf'hed. The learner has 
to perform exercises in literature and mathematics and 
he must go through exercises in morals also. In fact 
he performs exercises in morality daily and hourly in 
his conduct in life, whether his moral teacher sets 
them or not and he performs thorn often correctly but 
not unoften incorrectly also. The only difference between 
these exercises and those in other subjects is that the 
moral exorcises are more difficult and delicate things 
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to correct. Bwt thoujjli the work is difficult and 
delicate it must be done for if the pupils^ errors in 
morals are not corrected early he falls into the habit 
of committing moral slips just as he is liable to 
contract the habit of committing errors in pronunciation 
and spelling if his bad accent or bad orthography is not 
corrected in time. Tlie moral slips of a pupil should be 
corrected not only by the moral teacher, but by every 
other teacher within whose cognizance they are committed. 
They should be dealt with gently but strictly, in a loving 
spirit but with a firm determination to correct. Much 
will depend upon the personal influence of teachers. 
It is not easy to find teachers capable of exercising 
beneficial personal influence ; but the difficulty may b(‘ 
removed if attention is paid towards developing their 
moral fitness for their work as is given for making tliein 
intellcctaally fit to teach their different subjects. 



Speech delivered as Chairman at the 
Ram Mohun Roy Anniversary 
Hcid at the City College on Friday the 27th September, 1889, 

After the very eloquent and instructive address that 
you have listened to, and in view of the falling shades 
of night, it will be wrong on my part to detain you long,. 
Nevertheless, I fear 1 shall be deemed wanting in my 
r(‘spcct for this meeting if I were not to say a few 
concluding words before bringing the proceedings to a 
(‘lose. Krst of all, I must, on behalf of this meeting, 
give my most cordial thanks to the learned speakers, 
who have entertained you by their most instructive 
addresses. These addresses, to my mind, possess 
something more than a mere temporary vahie ; 
they furnish matter for deep and serious reflection. 
They also indicate that when men of the distinction of 
the several speakers who have addressed you — men 
r(i])resenting different sections of the community — take 
such a life-long interest and write so cordially in doing 
honour to the memory of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, the 
work of wisdom which he inaugurated is sure to proceed 
steadily on. Turning now to the immediate subject of 
our discourse, the thing that most forcibly krikes one 
is the versatility of Ram Mohun Roy^s genius. He is 
generally known as a great religious reformer ; but as 
you have been told by the several speakers who have 
preceded me, there was not one single important question — 
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be it one in law, in politics, or in education~in which 
he did not take a most leading part. His two essays — 
one on the rights of the Hindoo female, and the other 
on the rights of a Hindoo over ancestral property, which 
you will find in his collected works — show at once his 
deep erudition as a lawyer and his broad views as a 
jurist; and it is to the latter of these two essays that is 
due in no small measure the advanced state of the law 
relating to the free alienability of property in Bengal. 
The concluding paragraph of that essay, notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, I would ask permission to place 
before you ; it is well worthy of Ram Mohun Roy, 
and will do honor to any lawyer or any jurist in the 
country. Every one who belongs to the profession to 
which I have the honor to belong will perceive here 
the rudiments of that discussion, which in the writings 
of Sir Henry Maine, have shed such lustre over 
his name. And Ram Mohun Roy was no professional 
lawyer. In matters of politics his petition against the 
Act regulating the Press, and the evidence given by him 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
bear ample testimony to the value of his labours, and 
I would recommend those writings to everyone of my 
countrymen, to study as texts for everything else 
that they may learn in politics and law. In 
matters of education, you have already been told 
of the immense work that Ram Mohun Roy did. It 
is to him that we owe the early progress of English 
education in India, and, though in his letter to Lord 
Amherst, to which reference has been made, he may be 
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‘ accused of not having paid all due compliineiljfc to the 
ancient literature of his country, yet every one must feel 
the justness of his remark, that medioeval Sanskrit learning 
must bear the reproach that has been laid at the door 
of the learning of schoolmen in the days before Bacon. 
In matters of religion, no doubt, every allowance must 
be made for diversity of opinion. But one thing, I 
believe, wo all will be agreed upon— all sects, whether 
orthodox Hindoos or progressive Brahmos, whether 
Mahomedans or Christians — that to Ram Mohun Roy is 
due tlic credit of forcibly pointing out to learned Hindoos 
that religion does not require one to be a jogl, a suttee, 
or to go to the forest, but that home and society 
are the best surroundings of ai)proi)riate worshi]). 
A mind so great, a heart so large, could never have; 
been without its charms ; and Ram Mohun Roy, though 
he was gi’eatly In advance of his countrymen, was 
nevertheh'ss not isolated from them — nay, not from the 
meanest of them. Though there was opposition, and 
much bitter opposition, to his religious views, of which 
he now and then complains, I think I can justly 
say — and I have some evidence for saying that — even 
the most oHliodox amongst his countrymen, even his 
greatest opponents had respect and admiration for him. 
I have had the pleasure of hearing a late distinguished 
Pandit, a Hindoo of the orthodox school, speak of 
Ram Mohun Roy, and he spoke of Ram Mohun Roy^s 
towering intellect and his graceful commanding presence 
in terms of admiration so glowing as vividly to recall 
to my piind the eloquent lines of Kalidasa 
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the Uiiivtfrsc to the utter neglect of the iiiateriaL Tiiii? 
abnoriTially nodiie attention to one nid^ of the universe 
even though it was the sui^erior side could never have 
l>eeri in a(?cordance with the will of the Author of the 
universe. A reaction in favour of niatt'rial nature was 
inevitable, and the. powerful intellect of Ram Mohiin Roy 
gave the necessary initial imi)filse to restore harmony 
between physical and metaphysical knowledge and in 
doing so he as a reformer and an enthusiast rated the 
latter as far below its legitimate value as it had aspiringly 
rated itself above. 

There was anotluT reason for R{im Mohiin Roy's 
disrespect for Hindu metaphysics. Metaphysical and 
theological dogmas not being cai)ablc of exact or exjx^ri- 
mental proof rest for the most part on authority. Now 
legitimat(? rcsi^cct for authority is no doubt a charac- 
teristic of a well regulated mind ; but this respect in 
the days of Ram Molnin Roy had degenerated into 
abject servility and it was his mission in this province 
to liberate reason from the tyranny of authority ; and 
in the fulfilment of that mission he naturally showed 
iiitolerance and disrespect towards a system which had 
led to the tiiraldom of reason. The result has been 
the emancipation of reason, the assertion ot individuality 
and progress in the study of physical and natural 
sciences. 

The study of English has made that language 
the common language of the diflFcrent races of India ; 
and this it is more than any thing else that has made 
it possible for men from different parts of India to 
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on a common platform and discussi questiouf* 

of general interest. Then again the study of English 
lias enabled Bengali authors to combine in our national 
literature the exuberant pathos and the gorgeous 
imagery of the East with the stern sentiments and the 
sombre grandeur of the West 

All this no doubt is good, very good* But few 
things arc uninixed good, and under mysterious laws 
of progress and change few things, left to themselves 
without the continual application of correctives, steadily 
tend towards good* The emancipation of reason from 
the tyranny of authority lias often led to its subjection 

to the more insidious tyranny of conceit ; tin* assertion 

of individuality has made us in many cases more selfish, 
and the study of the material world has not iiifixquently 
made us forget our spiritual greatness. 

The study of the English language and Englisli 
literature (except so much of it as is of universal 
interest and not peculiarly English) has engendered a 
spirit of imitation inimical to the development of 
boldness and originality of thought. The reaction whicli 
the influence of Raja Ram Mohun Roy brought about 
is now in some respects working beyond the normal 
point of progress and stands in need of gentle corrective 
reaction. It should be our aim now to free reason 
from the thmldom of conceit ; to reconcile individuality 
with self-abnegation when duty requires it ; to leaven 
largely the knowledge of physics with that of meta])hysics 
and to impress on the student the truth that tliovigli 
in our relations with things around ns physical knowledge 
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< 2 > 

The anniversary of Raja Ram Moluin Roy^s death 
in a solemn occasion which must awaken iii' every 
mind earnest thoughts as to what progress We have, 
since his time, been able to make in the fields of 
religious, social, political and educational reform in 
everyone of which the great reformer laboured with 
such indomitable courage, untiring perseverence, and 
disinterested for his country's good. I do not wish 
to detain you with any lengthy expression of my poor 
thoughts upon all these matters. 1 shall make only a 
few brief observations upon the last of them namely 
the progress of education, a mattcn* which 
must effbctttally infinencc progress of every other 
descriptiom 

The groat educational controversy that engaged the 
attention of the Government and the public in tho 
days of Ram Mohun Roy, shortly after the establishment 
of the Hindu Coll(*ge, was that between Ori(nitalists 
who were opposed to English education and insisted on 
the study of oriental languages, literature, and philosophy, 
and the Anglicists who w^ere for English education. 
It was in connection with this controversy that Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy addressed the memorable letters to Lord 
Amherst advocating English education and it is to his 
advocacy that we are largely indebted for the encourage- 

abolition of idolatry, and w'hat have since been domsf towards the 

same oWeet, 1 must say that wc cannot congrratulatc ourselves upon our 
energy. With these few remarks I propose a cordial vote of thanks 
to the Chairman for the able manner in which he has guided this 
meeting. 
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hiont given by the State' to English education. Whilst 
gratefully acknowledging our obligations to Raja Rani 
Mohun Roy and to our Rulers for the blessings of 
western education, we cannot help expressing our 
regret that Government should bo thinking of gradually 
withdrawing its suiiport from tlu^ higher colleges. 
Though western l<*arning is no longer an exotic plant 
here but has taken deep root in the soil and though 
it will continue to grow without the sunshine of State 
encouragement, yet 1 venture tf) think tliat the 
maintenance of first class colleges at the princi[)al cities 
of the Province as models for other institutions is a duty 
which the State owes to the people just as much as the 
imparting of elementary (Klucation to the masses. And 
one of the many bonds that attach the peoi)le of the 
country to the British Throne is the blessing of liberal 
education. 

In his letter to Ijord Amherst referred to above, 
Ram Mohun Roy speaks of Oriental learning in terms 
of unmerited dis[)aragement^ which might puzzle and 
pain his countrymen to see that a man of his g(*nuine 
patriotic feeling should have said what he did say. 
There seems to me however, to be a simple (‘X])lanation 
of this.'^ Sanskrit learning, whilst grappling with the 
great problems, of metaphysics and theology with such 
success as is possible for finite intelligence to achieve* 
in its endeavour to grasp the* infinite and with such 
depth and acuteness as has called fortli the admiration 
of Schopenhauer and Maxmuller, devotes itself exclu- 
sively to the contemplation of the spiritual side of 
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“His mighty soul swelled from the Vfile like 21 
towering hill.’’ 

If that is the tribute of resiiect paid to his memon* 
by one who was orthodox to the backbone — ^l>y one 
whose mind was not then a young growing mind, but 
whose mind had been imbued deeply with the i>reindices 
of his time — we may well imagine the true greatness 
of the man that inspired those wonls. Since the 

days of Ram Mohun Roy, full fifty years and more 
of ceaseless intellectual activity have passed away, and 
yet the writings of Ram Mohun Roy appear as fresh 
and as instructive as when they were first written in 
those days of ignoi’ance. The truth is that Ram Mohun 
Roy was one of those great missionaries whom Pi'ovi* 
dence in its benign dispensation sends to us from time 
to time to dispel the darkness of ignorance and 

superstition and prejudice, when these become intolerable* ; 
one of those luniiiuiries that shine long and steadily, 

and never lose their primal glow% thougli we may be 

looking at them through long vistas of by-gone years. 
To focus and concentrate by reflection from clear 
discourse the light which the genius of Ram Mohun Roy 
has shed in his country is one of the objects of 
this gathering. May that light never grow dim, but 
ever grow brighter and brighter, to lighten us in 
our path of piety and progress ! May the life of 
Ram Mohun Roy remind his countrymen that they 
can make their lives sublime and well may they venture 
to do so, reading the text of the page in the light of 
the forcible commentaiy upon it by my learned friend 
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opposite. And may we, guided by that sciitiineiit 
and guided by that light, as time rolls on year after 
year, be enabled to offer to his saci’cd memory tlie 
only acceptable offering of some satisfactory account 
of our national iwogress, material and moral. 

The Hon'ble Dr. MOHENDRA LALL SIRKAR said Genilcmen/—I dare 
say you will permit me to do the most pleasing duty of this eventing, namely 
to propose a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman of this meeting, 
f need hardly tell you, gentlemen, that you could not have foj.id a better, 
worthier chairman than the Hon'ble justice Cooroo Dass Baiieriee. I am not 
going to make any comparison,* but as you have heard of the versatility of 
the late Raja Ram Mohun Roy's genius, 1 may equally say of our present 
chairman, that he is not less versatile in his acquirements, not only as a 
lawyer in which he has won the highest distinction in this land, but in his 
other acquirements, 'even to the extent of pouring deeply into the highest 
mathematics ,* he is. one of our worthiest members. In connection with *the 
versatility of the late Raia Ram Mohun Roy, I hope I shall be permitted to 
take this opportunity of saying that it is a matter of great reioicing that he 
should be claimed by all sections of the community as a man who ought 
to be admired. Gentlemen, while it is a matter for reioicing, 1 must at the 
same time raise my warning voice that we should not lose sight of the great 
central truth to the propagation of which the late Raia Ram Mohun Roy 
devoted his whole life, and that was, the unity of the Godhead. The great 
aspiration of the late Raia Ram Mohun Roy was to enable the human mind to 
acquire the highest truth which It was capable of acquiring, and that was to 
have a just, correct, and true idea of the unity of the Godhead. 1 need not 
dwell and dilate upon the various reforms which he inaugurated ,* those reforms 
are going on rapidly enough. But 1 must say-'and say with the greatest 
regret— that the greatest^ reform at which he aimed, namely, to instruct his 
countrymen in the unity of the Godhead, has not made adequate progress. 
Of course you will rejoice at the establishment of Brahmo Somajes throughout 
India as evidences of the progress of the great central truth which the late 
Ra|a Ram Mohun Roy tried to inculcate ,* but compared with the masses of 
this country, who are deeply ignorant of the very fact of the unity of the 
Godhead, these various churches are but inhnitesimal drops to propagate that 
noble idea. We have not done sufficient to propagate this idea and to do 
real homage to the Raja. With ail our boasted education, we are, gentlemen, 
practically atheists, and, if I may be permitted to use the very strong 
language of the Raja himself, if atheists, wc are scarcely better than beasts. 
1 am an outspoken man, and may be blamed for making these remarks, but 
still, when I recollect what the late Raja Ram Mohun Roy did for the 
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and material pi*ogrcss are necessary and useful, in our 
relation with things above, spiritual knowledge and spiritual 
progress paramountly demand attention. 

Let us by all means increase and improve our 
patrimony of spiritual progress with material prognjss 
of the west ; only we must be careful not to exchange 
the one for the other ; for then it is certain that 
the exchange will be to our disadvantage much 
more than the ruinous monetary exchange is at the 
present day. 

I shall conclude these few remarks with a wellknown 
text recited in anniversaries of deaths when cch^brated in 
the Hindti style. 

ii 

^‘May generous natures in our midst increase, 
And sacred knowledge and progeny grow, 

May never steady faith from us depart. 

May we have much on others to bestow.^^ 

< 3 > 

In welcoming you to this, the first public meeting 
of the Ram Mohun Roy Club, I ought to say a few 
words explaining the aim and objects of the club 
and the circumstances under which it was established. 

A little more than a year ago, after the close of the 
anniversary meeting before the last, held in honour of 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy, the promoters of that meeting 
encouraged by the growing interest which the life and 
writings of Ram Mohun Roy were awakening in the 
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public mind resolved upon establishing a club to be 
ealled after his name, which should meet once a month 
and humbly and steadily endeavour to carry on in such 
ways as its limited means enabled it to do the work he 
had undertaken of furthering the intellectual, moral, and 
religious wellbeing of this country. 

The name of Ram Mohun Roy is so dear to India 
and is intrinsically so great that it will be sure to 
exert a most salutary influence on any association 
known after that name. Even the most superficial 
student of his life and writings cannot fail to be struck 
by the loftiness of his towering intellect and the 
greatness of his noble soul. If you wish to be able to write 
good English or good Bengali and to wield your pen for 
the good of your country, notwithstanding the progress 
of education since his time, the powerful and impressive 
though sometimes quaint style of Ram Mohun Roy will 
serve as excellent models. Do you wish to learn to think 
for yourselves ? You cannot have a better teacher than 
the thinker who years before western education and 
culture had ma^e any progress in this country, anticipated 
you in enunciating all the measures of reform that you 
are now able to formulate. Arc you anxious to 
endeavour to follow the sublim^ precept of the Gita 
relating self-abnegation and .Nwicama Dhanna ? You 
cannot have a better example before you than that of 
one who though undoubtedly the greatest man of his 
day among his countrymen used to subscribe **a8 om 
wanting in due observance of duty and therefore 
full of remorse” and who declined Ihe high honour 
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of being a member of the council of Ediication tliougli 
nnqiiestionably the fitost person to be on this council 
and offering to do all the work attaching to the office. 
The name of such a man must remind ns of our duty 
to our countrymen and must exhort us to forget our petty 
differences, our indolence, and our apathy more powerfully 
than the most eloquent appeal can do. 

Animated and sanctified by that gi’eat naine, guided 
by his noble example, above all, relying upon the grace 
of Him who is the giver of all that is good, this club 
will endeavour to the best of its humble power 
to do all it can for the intellectual, moral, 
and religious well Ixung of tliis om^e great 
country. 

Religion was oiu* of the things that was upi)er nost 
in Ram Mohiin Roy^s mind and meet it is that the life 
of a religious teacher, Ekanath of the Deccan, should 
form the subject of the lecture at tlu^ first public 
meeting of the Ram Mohun Roy Club. 

< 4 > 

I have great pleasure in takingj part in tlm 
proceedings of this meeting. It has been well said by a 
great writer, “He who opens a school closes a prison.^’ 
I may add “He who opens a public Library and 
reading room closes many an objectionable ])lace of 
resort that leads to a prison.^^ But if every library 
is a blessing, it can not be said that every book is a 
blessing. Though great libraries as repositories of every 
product of human thought, good, bad, or indifferent, 
should contain all sorts of books for the use of the 
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pbUosophcr and the reformer, popular libraries for the 
beiil^t of ordinary readers should exclude from their 
shelves all books of doubtful moral tendency. And this 
libi^iry which is u imei after the revered name of the 

^reat i^ligious reformer Ram Mohim Roy, may well be 

expmted scrupulously to exclude all such books. And 
if organiaers of this library have been so happy 

in tbe choice of its name, they are equally to b(‘ 

congratulated on the selection of its site, it is situated 
ifi Circular Road one of the largest and most important 
thoroughfares in Calcutta and there is no other library 
within any convenient distance from it. So it supplies 
a real want. And its surroundings moreover are 
salutary and inspiring. It is in close proximity to 
a number of literarj^ and educational institutions, the 
Banpya Sahitya Parlshad, the Deaf and Dumb School, 
and the Brahmo Girls School. On the opposite side 

of the road a little to the North is the house where 
Ram M6huu Roy the religious, social, and educational 
reformer spent the latter and most active years of his 
useful life. Whiik* oi)posite to it a little to the South 
are the houses of tiie two great Indian Scientists 

Dr. J. C. Bose and Dr. P. C. Roy, names which must 
inspire every Indian with a desire to devote himself 
to study and research. And last but not least, the 

organizers of this library are to be congratulated on 
thw great good fortune in being able to hold this 

opening ceremony under the Presidency of His Excellency 
the Governor of the province, who is not only a 
wise statesfnan who deeply sympathizes with the people 
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he is aptK>intod to gfovero* blit is alsDi,,.8n erudite* 
scholar who takes a warm interest in fedttc^ltion and 
the langtia^fe and literature of his Province aSod <,srb 0 
amidst the engrossing duties of his exalted ofBot* has found 
time to leam that language^ 

A IJbrarY opened amidst such iavoiirabitt <bJVir<»n-‘ 
inents^ tinder stlch encouraging atlspicesf> may well be 
expected to prove a blessing to the neighbourltood* It- 
will help many willing diligent students tO • earry on 
study and research $ it Will induce many- unwilling idlers 
to turn their thou^ts to seiioiis subject'^ instead of 
trifling awhy their time ; it will restrain . many jdeasure-' 
seekers from resorting to pdacea of coar-<er pleasure by 
furnishing them with refined recreatiim.- In short 
it will make the sarroiinding atiposphcre ntorc 
intellectual and more eondueive to the pioral well being 
of the locality/ 



MemoHal meeting at tKe Town Hall held on 
the 27th August 1891 to consider what steps 
should he taken to perpetuate the memones of 
Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra and Pandit IsWar 
Chandra Vidyasagar under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Charles Elliot the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal. (1) 


The Hon’ble Justice Gtiottoo Pass BANi4B.rS!R in 
seconding the resolution said that they had met there 
to discharge a solemn and a sacred duty, the duty ot 
doing honour to departed \yorth. The sentiment that 
bound the living to the derfd was almost Universally 
of a sacred character, sanctified by the chastening 
infinence of death. They forgot the faults of those 
whom they eonld see no more they magnified all the 

<i> It atSpea^s fronV the following extract front ""fhe rtindoC Patriot'^ 
that It wa» rather rare in those days for Heads of Provinces to preside ovtt 
kuch ineetin^fSk 

The Meetfiig in honor of Ra|a Ra)endra Lala Mitra and* Pandit Iswar 
t^handra Vidyasagar on Thursday last at the Town HalL sTas <|uite In keeping 
Nrith its historic traditions and was as great a siiccess as #as eVer witnessed 
there, the dhalr #as Attingly taken by His Honor the Lieutenant (jovemof 
who congrattkiated the Sheriff, the Hon^We Prince Mahantad Peroksha, and 
the regttishlonlsts on the entinentiy successful character of the meeting, which 
was larde, tnSuential and representative of the wealth, rank and intellect of 
the country, k brilliant array of speakers Materially enhanced the importance 
and prestige of the meeting and included in their body Sir Coiner Petheram> 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Jotendra Mdhun Tagore, Maharaja Sir Hafendm Krishna, 
br. Mahendralnl Sirkar, the Hon1>lc dr. Oooroodass Bancrjee, Ra)a PeiTy Mohun 
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good qualities that they possessed, and they shed tears 
of affection, or gratitude, or of pity for tlieir ashes. 
When they felt such feelings towards the ordinary dead, 
it was no wonder that there should be such universal 
demonsttaticHi of sorrow for the loss, of the two nobl(‘ 
and r^ specimens of humaiuty who had just passed 
away from their midst, and it was no .wonder that 
tliere should be sucli an earnest dosin? to do honour 
to their memory on the part of a peo|)le who were 
noted for their veneration for the dead, whose' laws 
declared that the * heir took the inheritance for the 
worship to the welfare of tlie ancestor, and whose 
rituals enjoined the offering of oblation.s not for their 
ancestors alone but for all the dead, whether relations 
or strangers, whether friends or foes. He need not 
therefore, say much to commend for their acceptance 
the resolution that he had been called upon to 
second. That resolution asked tliein to erect suitable' 


Mukeriee, Kumar Diiiendra Naran Roy, and Babus Siirendra Math Baneriee, 
Kali Churn Banerjee, Pracap Chandra Mofumder and others. But the most 
striking feature of the meeting was the fact of Sir Charles Elliott's having 
condescended to take the chair^ though he had no personal acquaintance 
whatsoever with either of the departed worthies, whose loss the meeting had 
assembled to mourn and whose memory it sought to commemorate. Maharaia 
Durga Churn Law in proposing that his Honor should take the Chair said 
that Sir Charles Elliott, as the head of the Government, had conferred a great 
honor on the native community by making it possible/ amidst the many calls 
upon his time and attention, to attend the meeting. He felt sure that they 
were all grateful to his Honor for his condescension, and that they would all 
appreciate the honor which Sir Charles Elliott conferred upon them by accepting 
the chairmanship of the meeting. Mr. Rustomiee who seconded the proposition 
said that the presence of the Lieutenant-Governor at the meeting was a 
sign that he sympathised with its obiect and chat he was anxious to be in 
touch with the people, and to recognise sferfing worth. Bahu Siirendranath 
Bancriee who spoke in the same vein forcibly observed 
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memorials to com nomorate the eminent services 
rendered by the late Raja Rajendraiak Mitra and 
the late Pandit Vidyasagar to this country, and to 
raise subscTiptions for that purpose. It was needless 
for h‘m to recount in detail the eminent services 

rendered to this country by . these two illustrious 

men — services which were so well known, ai^d so 

fully, so forcibly, and so elcKiuently dwelt iii)on by 
the learned sp(»akors who had preceded him. He 
would content himself with barely touching upon some* 
of them. 

Raja Rajendralala Mitra devoted his long life and 
uncommon pow(‘rs of mind to the work of unravelling 
the past in order to pres(uit in its true light the 

ancient greatness of his country. If rescuing froni 
oblivion th(‘ great works of art in Ins classic native 
land was service to his country, he had done, that 
service in an eminent degree. If heli)ing towards 
correct appreciation of the lofty traditions of a highly 

Sir, your presence here on this occasion and your occupation of that 
chair is a very significant fact. It seems to me to be the index and the 
guarantee of your sympathy in our sorrow, not only In your individual capacity, 
but also as the august ruler of these Provinces. But it means something 
more. It is the earnest of your desire and your anxiety to promote thdse 
friendly feelings and to establish solidarity between the rulers and the ruled, 
upon which depend the best interests ’of both the communities and of the 
Empire at large. May these feelings grow and deepen and increase 
to the credit and renown of the English name and the best interests of 
the people ! 

His honor responded to these feelings and sentiments freely and at the 
crisis that we are passing through we are very much inclined to agree with 
Babu Surendranath Bancrjee that if the meeting will have in the least tended 
to promote better feelings and understanding between the rulers and the ruled 
the great men in whose honor the meeting was held will not have died in vain, as 
they certainly did not live In vain. , , 
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cultured but o£t misunderstood people was service to 
his countrymen not Bengalis alone but the people of 
ail India should join in commemorating his services. 
Nor amidst the engrossing work which the past always 
fuimished him with, did he ever neglect the present. 
His acute and versatile intellect grappled with all the 
burning questions of the day, and he wrote upon them 
much that was worthy of careful study. As a Municipal 
Commissioner, as a leading Fellow of the -alcutta 
University and as an active member of the British 
Indian Association he generally supported the weak 
against the strong ; he always maintained his i)oint with 
fearless independence and with an uncommon ix)wer of 
debate and he often helj^ed to bring about the right 
conclusion. 

If Rajendralala served his country as a scholar 
and as a patriot Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
rendered services to it as an educationist, as a reformer 
and as a philanthropist. By means of his grammatical 
and literary compilations he facilitated the study of 
Sanskrit to such an extent that he may wcill be said 
to have opened a royal road to the learning of that 
difficult language. The Bengalee language received 
at his hand that finished and lasting polish which 
fitted it to reflect with clearness the abstruse metaphysi- 
cal conceptions and the varied poetic imagery of later 
cultured minds. As a social reformer, Pandit Vidyasagar 
stood second only to Baja Bam Mohun Boy* It was 
his exertions that brought about the legislation for 
legalising the re-marriage of the Hindoo widow, and 
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his powerful writings contributed in no small degree to 
bring about that strong feeling of abhorrence against 
poligamy which has well nigh abolished that baneful practice. 
But he was a reformer of an orthodox type. Amidst all his 
enthusiasm to bring about his reforms, he never lost sight 
of the fact that society was an organic and not a mere 
mechanical structure, and that except in very exceptional 
cases, reforms to be beneficial must come from within and 
be assimilated, and must not be thrust from without as 
foreign matter which would lead to irritation that was 
inevitable. He had faith in the wisdom and goodness of the 
ancient sages of India and he believed that the real remedy 
against many a social evil was to be found in the right 
understanding of the spirit of their writings. As a philan- 
thropist the services done by Pandit Vidyasaarar to his country 
were many and incalculable. He was not a very rich man, 
but in one sense he was richer than the richest, for his wants 
were few and in that respect he was a true type of that old 
venerable class of Brahmins whom Hindus so justly honour- 
ed. The greater part, nay almost the whole, of his large 
income was devoted to acts of charity and the genuine 
feeling of sympathy that accompanied his gifts enhanced 
their value a hundred fold. 

Raja Rajendralala Mitra reflected great credit on the 
Bengali intellect by his scholastic attainments, and Pundit 
Vidyasagar had by his noble life cast a bright halo around 
Bengali character. For the valuable services rendered by 
these two men to their countrymen, it was right that they 
should erect suitable memorials to commemorate their 
names, The memorials would not be for the benefit of 
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these two men, bat certainly for the beii^t of those living, 
because those two men bad already erected lasting memomlB 
in their own works and were now beyond the reach of 
their praise and blame. So long as the rich treasures of 
Indians past continued to be valued^ the name of Eaja 
Rdjendralala Mitra, would be remembered with respect; and 
so long as the Bengali language continued to be spoken, 
Pandit Vidyasagaris name and memory would be cherished 
with alFection. By commemorating the services of these 
two men they were really ben^ting themselves. It was a 
somewhat striking fact that these two eminent contempora- 
ries, who came into the world almost together and left it 
almost at the same time, were complementary characters. 
One made himself eminent by his massive and powerful 
intellect, and the other by his large and generous heart, and 
the two together formed a complete model of intellectual 
and moral greatness. If they aspired after intellectual 
eminence then Raja Bajendralala Mitra would serve as 
their model ; and if they longed for moral perfection, then 
they might imitate the noble life of Vidyasagar. The lives 
of those two eminent men exemplified some of those great 
truths which ought to be their rule of conduct. It had been 
said by Herbert Spencer that i>er8everance through a series 
of defeats was the natural road to success. The life of 
Raia Rajendralala Mitra exem^dified this truth in a remark- 
able manner. They had already been told that Raja Bajen- 
dralala Mitm had tried successively but failed to enter 
two of the most lucrative professions law and me- 
dicine. Disappointment might have daunted the 
spirit of any other ordinary many but it had no 
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effect on the - spirit of Raja Rajendrahla ' Mitra ; 
it only served to stimulate his exertions in a direc- 
tion in wMch he was destined to esum a lasting fenPe. 
So again, the life of Pundit Vidyasagar eminently 
exemplified that sublime precept in the BhagaJmt Oita 
which Sakl that the good always felt pain at the Suffering 
of others, for that was the highest forin of worship 
of the universal soul. This sublime precept was the 
cardinal doctrine of Pundit Vidyasagar’s faith, and 
the guiding rule of all his action ; and his endea- 
vours to give charity to the poor to remove their 
sufferings and difficulties was not with the object of 
earning fame, but for the We he bofe towards his 
fellow-beings. And naturally enough they Returned 
love for love. He ( the speaker ) might be asked 

what should be a suitable memorial for each. It was 
not easy to answer the question at the present mo- 

ment. The answer to it must depend upon the fund 
raised, and the question would have to be decided in 
the Committee that they would be called upon to ap- 
point. Some would have a statue or a bust ; others 
would be content with portraits, while many again 

wished that the memorials should take some such 

form as would be of direct benefit to others. While 
fully admitting that anything, that would help to call 
to memory the stately figure and the classie.al features 
of the Raja djat added so much to the effect of his 
impressive eloquence and the simple but expressive 
countenance of the Pundit beaming with bright intelli- 
gence and universal love, would be most acceptable 
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to all, he felt that it would be better if the memorial 
to Raja Rajendralala Mitra took some such form as 
the establishment of a fellowship for the encourag:c- 
ment of researches in Oriental learning, and the 
memorial to Pundit Vidyasagar should take som(^ 
such form as the establishment of a free boarding- 
home for deserving poor students coming from the 
mofussih It might be said that these memorials required 
large funds. He saw no difficulty on this score. 
The charm of these names was sure to make people 
contribute largely, and he felt sure that both the rich and 
the poor would vie with one another in contributing to these 
memorial funds and they would be enabled to raise memo- 
rials both worthy of the illustrious dead and directly 
serviceable to the living. 

Copy of a fetter from BABU RAJ NARAIN BOSE 

Baidyanath 

Deoghar 

September fat 1891, 

My dear Sir# 

I am of opinion that of all the speeches delivered at the Town Hall 
meeting held in honor of Raja R. L. Mitra and Pandit I. C. Vidyasagar yours 
is the best. The sofidity of the sentiments contained in it# its liberal 
and irenerous tone and its truly Hindu spirit above ali the rest# are its great 
recommendations. 

Since 1 saw you last at Deoghar some years ago I had not had the 
good fortune of doing so a second time. My broken health and the increasing 
infirmities of age rather premature# for I am only 65# are great bars to my 
going to Calcutta. 

Trusting you arc quite well, I remain with best regards. 

Yours Sincerely# 

RAJ NARAIN BOSE 



Vidyasagar. 

One of the surest proofs tliat progress is the law 
of natiu’e is furnished by the fact that love and 
respect are the feelings that bind us to the good and 
the great. If we love and respect the good and the 
great we must feel some yearning after those things 
that they pursue and though swerving much and 
oft we must still be striving each to the best of his 
humble ability, to keep to the jjath on which their 
foot prints are marked. Every thing that helps to 
foster these feelings of love and respect for the good 
and the groat therefore deserves encouragement as an 
aid to progress. And it is from this point of view 
that I sympathize with the promoters of anniversary 
meetings like these, notwithstanding that they serve to 
remind us forcibly of the reproach justly levelled 
against us for not having spent anything more substantial 
than mere words in honouring the memory of departed 
worth. 

It is now two years since Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar departed this life. Deep and wide spread 
was the sorrow felt for his loss, and yet nothing has 
up to this time been done by us in honour of his 
memory. One thing may no doubt be said in 
palliation of our conduct. Our inability to raise any 
memorial for Vidyasagar arose not from any want of 
genuine love and respect for him, but from the 
general poverty of the middle classes who form the 
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balk of our community and also to some extent from 
the fact of our not being a demonstrative race. And 
I may here parenthetically observe that our acts 
and omissions in many respects should on this 
account be interpreted somewhat differently from those 
of races of a different temperament We do not 
attach much value to marble statues or full length 
portraits, specially when they have to be imported from 
abroad at no small loss owing to the depreciation 
of the rupee. But that is no reason why we should not 
have some useful public institution such as a free 
boarding house for deserving poor students or a free 
circulating library or a town hall in the northern or 
the central part of the city as a suitable memorial 
for the great philanthropist and edneationist. I am 
glad to say that the Vidyasagar Memorial Committee 
has recently reorganized its plans and is making earnest 
efforts to collect funds for raising a suitable memorial. 
With what success those efforts will be crowned it is 
impossible to say. 

In the mean time, it is refreshing to find that 
the student community of Calcutta for whom Vidyasagar 
has done so much have not forgotten their bene- 
factor and it must be grateful to the memory of 
the deceased as it is creditable to the good sense 
of the Kving that this anniversary meeting is convened 
at the instance of the students of the Metropolitan 
Institution. 

It was well observed by some of the speakers 
at the memorial meeting held shortly after his death, 
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that Vidyaaasiar did not want any memorial to Iw 
raised by hifl countrymen to perpetuate his memory* 
He has lUis^ a lasting memorial for himiwJf To 
him as the author of two easy works on &in^rit 
Grammar written on a new and improved plan we 
owe the facilities we now enjoy for the study of 
Sanskrit ; to him as a writer of simple and elegant 
prose Bengali language and literature are indebted for 
having cleared and laid out the ground for the further 
improvement which the genius of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee has effected ; and to him as the founder 
of the first great independent private college for giving 
education at a very moderate cost, high education 
is indebted in no small degree fortlie rapid progress 
it has made during the last quarter of a century. So 
long as the people of Bengal continue to cultivate 
learning through the medium of their ancient classical 
language or through the medium of their own vernacular 
or through the medium of the language of the great 
country with, which the interests of their own are 
inseparably blended, the name of Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar will be remembered with gratitude from the 
substantial help rendered, and the great impetus given 
to study. 

Two years ago all that was mortal in Vidyas^ar 
including his failings, his passions and his prejudices, I 
do not deny that he had his share of these, ceased to 
exist and now wlmt was good in him survives in bis 
good deeds and will be enbalmed in the grateful 
recollection of his countrymen. Many are the lessons 
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which ihe life of Vidyasagar can teich. Before resuming 
my . seat I shall shortly refer to one of these as 
being most appropriate for the occasion. I mean the lesson 
to be derived from the circumstances under whidi 
Vidyasagar learned English. 

He was as great a master of the English language 
and had read English literature and history to as great 
advantage as any of his countrymen. But he learnt 
English not at school but wholly from private study. 
He was a student of Sanskrit College where English 
was then scarcely taught. He one day came in contact 
with a gentleman who was a distinguished scholar and 
who came to be better known afterwards as a 
distinguished physician, Babu Durga Charan Banerjee. 
And Vidyasagar used to say that he was so charmed 
with the coversation of Babu Durga .Charan full of 
the learning and the noble thoughts of the West that 
*he made a solemn resolution to learn the language 
which was the key to these treasures of thought. 
But Vidyasagar was a poor young man and the learning 
of English was by no means easy in those days. So 
he applied to Babu Durga Charan Baneijee to teach 
him English. He had to walk long distance and to 
wait long for the convenience of Babu Durga Charan 
who was no professional teacher and he had sometimes 
to come back disappointed. But his perseverence was 
not to be daunted, his zeal not to be depressed by 
adverse circumstances. He learnt English and he lived to 
enrich his own vernacular with many things borrowed 
from English literature. 
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You my young friends have not now to labour 
under any of those difficulties which Vidyasagar tried 
to overcome. He has established for you the great 
college which imparts English education at a very 
moderate cost, and following his example other great 
colleges have been established. And Vidyasagaris 
amateur teacher of English is now worthily represented 
in the professorial chair by my hon’ble friend, (1) his 
representative in more senses than one, ready and 
willing to teach you with all the love and enthusiasm 
that ever inspired a teacher. Treasure u]) in your 
minds the lessons to be derived from Vidyasagar’s 
enthusiastic pursuit of knowledge and his persevering 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties and without the 
facilities now available to you. 

<1> Doctor Durga Charan Banerjee's son Surendra Nath Banerjee. 





David hUkte. 


This is the 59th aitniverssfy <if the deatti <»(’ 
David Hare and we are met here to pay o(]ii* humble 
tribute of gratitude and respect to the memory of that 
beloved and honoured name. That is a payment which 
does not much concern the payee bitt It makes th<^ 
payer so much the hap|>ier, richer, and worthier. For 
in offering our gratitude and respect to the deserving, 
we discharge a pleasing duty, and the performance 
of every pleasant duty, is a source of happiness. 
Again by practising the performance of pleasant duties, 
we improve our moral nature { when the dilty consists 
in honouring merit, the practice of such a duty improves 
our power of appreciating moral worth. And keenness 
of moral perception, I need hardly add, Is of much 
greater value than keenness of the senses av even of 
the intellect, in guiding our judgment ari^t in the 
various concerns of life, whether domestic, social, oi' 
political. Then again, by accustoming ourselves to 
love and admire the good and the worthy, we learn Uf 
be good and worthy, for we strive to bt^ what we love 
and admire^ 

Another benefit resulting from otir honouring 
goodness and worth, isy that it serves as an Incentive 
to others to be good aud worthy^ Not that the great 
benefactors of mankind like David Hare, cared much 
lor liaise or blame, Utey, like great geniuses, have 
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fulfilled their mission amidst surroiindiugs ftivourab|l 
or unfavourable. But for average men a certain aaioij|||t 
of enwurajtement is necessary to call fo’iih the good 
iliialities they possess. And last though not least 
celebrations such as these benefit us by opportunities of 
listening to addresses like the one we arc going to be 
favoured vrith on “The prospect of Higher education 
ii> Bengal” by tliat accomplished scholar and experienced 
••(lucationist Mr. N. Ghose. The subject of the lecture 
is one of very great importance to this country at the 
present day when Education has been engaging the 
attention of every one from the Viceroy downwards 
and it is peculiarly appropriate to the present occasion 
when we are met to celebrate the anniversary of the 
death of one of the greatest promoters of education in 
this country. 

We are eagerly waiting to listen to the learned 
lecturer ; and I shall therefore without any further 
preface, call upon Mr. N. N. Ghose to favour us witfi his 
promised address. 



Krista Das Pal. 


I deem it a high honour to take part in the 
proceedings of this meeting. Krista Das Pal Was one 
of the greatest men whom India produced in the 
nineteenth century* Indeed he was a man who would 
have done honour to any age and any country* The 
anniversary of his death is therefore a solemn and 
sacred day in our calendar ; and we are deeply thankful 
to his Worthy son Eai Radha Charan Pal Bahadur, and to 
the other promoters of this meeting, for giving us an 
opportunity today of dwelling on his many great virtues 
and drawing from his life the many great lessons which 
it can teach. 

Krista Das PaFs brilliant career has shed such 
Undying lustre on so many diflFerent walks of life, and 
is replete with so many significant lessons, that it 
will take one long in discussing it, to do anything 
like bare justice to his subject. But I need not attempt 
anything like that after the eloquent introduction to 
the subject by Babii Surendra Nath Banerjee, the 
admirable summary of the life and character of Krista 
Das Pal from the Chairman and the full, lucid, vividly 
picturesque and thoughtful account of the life and character 
of that illustrious man from the Honourable Babu Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikari to which we have listened with 
such intense pleasure. All I shall do will be to draw 
your attention to one particular lesson which the life 
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of Ktista Das Pal teaches and which bears upon an 
important question of no small interest at the present 
toomqnt. 

The aim of every civilized Government is to secure 
to the governed the maximum of fcood in the shape of 
peace and order at the cost of the minimum of evil in 
the shape of constraint and imposition, and though 
therefore governors and governed ought to be in harmony, 
yet by reason of their looking at things from different 
points of view if from no other reason, a certain amount 
of conflict between them has always been inevitable* 
And that conflict is increased in no small measure by 
differences in habits and sentiments, when the rulers and 
ruled belong to different nationalities. It has thus come 
to pass that, notwithstanding that the British Government 
in India is actuated by the noblest motives 
and notwithstanding that loyalty to established Government 
is inculcated by Hindu religion, and respect for authority 
is ingrained in Indian nature, the rulers and the ruled 
in this country are still in conflict on many matters ; 
and the problem^ how one can serve both Government 
and the people best seems to be a puzzle to many* 
If one is forward in serving Government, his patriotism 
is questioned ; if he is forward in serving the people, 
his loyalty is doubted* The problem though difficult 
and delecate is not insoluble ; and Kristii Das Pal 
had found a satisfactory solution of it* As a leading 
journalist and a leader of the public he had to con- 
front the problem constantly in its varied forms, and 
Unless his solution was satisfactory, he could not have 
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enjoyed, as he did, the # unbounded confidence of the 
governors and the governed. On the one hand, high 
functionaries of State like Sir Ashley Eden, Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, ( in his 8:jeech at the Belvedere 
Durbar when banding to Krista Das Pal is sawad of 
title as Rai Bahadur, ) Sir Richard Temple, another 
lieutenant Governor of Bengal ( in his speech as 
Chairman of the memorial meeting held in his honour) 
and Lord Northbrook a former Viceroy ( in the letter 
of sympathy written after Krista Das PaPs death) 
speak in glowing terms of the assistance he rendered 
to Government ; while on the other hand great popular 
l^ers like Surendra Nath Banerjee and Dr. Mohendra 
T^al Sarkar have been emphatic in praising his 
independence and his service to his country. 

The conditions of the problem have somewhat 
changed since Krista Das PaFs day, but the 
solution he arrived at still holds good, and deserves 
careful study. What then was the secret of that solution ? 

It is hinted in many of the memorial speeches and 
obituary notices in his honour, that the secret of 
Krista Das PaPs success lay iu his thorough mastery 
of details which enabled him to put his case beyond 
all possibility of misconception, his unrivalled eloquence 
which enabled him to say the bitterest things without 
giving offence, and his wonderful moderation and patience 
which enabled him to avoid ail overstatements and to 
disarm opposition even from the most unfriendly 
quarters. Those were rare gifts no doubt But even 
they could not have earned for Krista Das Pal tliat 
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DDiqne Confidence and respect of all parties, governor 
nnd governed, Englishmen and Indians, alike, if 
those rare gifts had not been marshalled together by 
his lofty moral nature and directed in their application 
))y his unbending r(X5tilnde of parpose,i It was Krista 
Das PaPs moral greatness that regulated bis great 
ubilities and attainments in their proper channels and 
made him truly great by ])reventing his mastery of 
details from misleading or confounding his adversary, 
by preventing his eloquence from degenerating into 
declamation ahd sophistr>% and by preventing his 
moderation and patience from merging into inactioti 
and subserviency. I have heard Krista Das Pal repeat 
Vidth intense admiration the saying of his predecessor 
in the editorial Chair the great Harish Chandra Mukherjee 
”You cannot carve a fine image ont of rotten wood.^^ 
Yes, that was very truly said, and Krista Das realized 
its full import that no intellectiml gifts can adorn a 
man if his moral nature is not perfectly sound. His 
own high moral nature never stooped to anything low. 
Whatever he said seriously, lie said foi* the sake of 
truth ; whatever he did delibemtely, he did for the 
vsake of duty. He never said or did anything to gain 
applause from friends or to achieve triumph over enemies. 
And the result was that he gained the highest applause^ that 
is die a|)|)lanse o<f both friends and foes, and he achieved 
the highest triampb, namely the triumph of winning the 
confidenoe of sll parties. This is«me great lesson. I would 
wish you to draw from the Kfe of the illustrious man whose 
^memory we met here to honoi>r* 



Keshab CHandra Sen. 

I deem it a great honour to be permitted to take 
part in the proceedings of this meeting. 

We have met here to celebrate the twenty ninth 
anniversary of the death of Keshab Chandra Sen. 
Keshab Chandra Sen was a Brahmo reformer and I 
am an orthodox Hindu and the question may occur to 
many as it did occur to me, — how is it that an 
orthodox Hindu is to speak at a meeting in honour 
of the memory of a Brahmo reformer? The answer 
is easy, and my answer to the question will also 
explain the object of such an anniversary meeting and 
will in fact be all that I have to say on the present 
occasion. 

To those who have belief in God and belief in a 
future state ( and these two beliefs are commoii to 
almost all religions ) religion is the highest concern 
of life. Now since God is one and religious truth must 
also be one, the puzzle arises “How is it that there 
has been such great diversity in religion and such 
bitter conflict between man and man in the' name of 
religion Great prophets of the world have from 
time to time helped us with solutions of this puzzle 
which are to be found in the. sacred books of the 
East and the West. God is one, but He is infinite, 
truth is one, but is great, and the infinitude of God 
and the greatness of truth are too much for little man 
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to gmsp in their completeness. ?tC5l '*l'S|t*fr 

“Where our worcls and thoughts stop being 
unable to grasp” as the Hindu scriptures saj', “Wo 
see as tlirongh a glass darkly” as the Bible says. 
Kach man sees only that side of God and that aspect 
of truth which are nearest to him from his stand point as ' 
determined by heredity and envir.onments. To borrow a crude 
illustration from the material world, just as we have only a 
partial view of things when seen from a lower level and 
we get a more and more complete view as we rise higher 
and h’^her, so ordinary man from their low selfish 
level see God and truth only partially and it is the 
great prophets of the world alone that, from the spiritual 
<sninence attained by them, can have a fuller vision 
of God and truth, of the unity of all religions in 
substance notwithstanding their diversity in from, and 
of the harmony of all human interests, notwidistanding 
their apparent discord. The sages of the IJpanishads 
saw and proclaimed this in ancient India ahd Keshab 
Chandra Sen was one of those who saw and {woclaimed 
this in modern India. And that is why a Hindu rejoices 
to offer his humble tribute of respect to the Messed 
memory Keshab Chandra Sen. The teachings of 
Keshab Chandra Sen take us from our low and narrow 
selfish woridliness to a higher and broader plane which 
is free from conflict between man and man and on 
which we can realize the higher truths of life. And 
I feel thankful to the organizers of this anniversary 
ineetmg giving ns an opportunity of contemplating 
fora vwhge the high ideal of the life which Keshab 
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Chaudra Seu lived and of^orgetting our petty disconia and 
meeting our fellow men in. a harmonious spirit 

I wish I knew more of the sayings and doings of 
Keshab Chandra than I do. One instance of which 1 
have a vivid recollection, I may be permitted to 
narrate 

Keshab Chandra Sen once delivered an address on 
“Madness^^ in religion in the Town Hall in the presence 
of the Viceroy, Tjord Lytton. I went to hear the 
lecture with a friend of mine another Vakil of the 
High Court, and as we were a little late we had 
stand in the outskirts of the crowded audience. We 
could hear the silver voice of the lecturer distinctly, 
but for a time we were not followirig the lecture 
partly by reason of the irreverent remarks which my 
friend, a very thoughful man was making. But in a 
few minutes, notwithstanding the distance at which we 
were and the distraction that was caused by those 
l^marks the impressive eloquence of Keshab Chandra 
had full effect upon us my friend^s last bantering remark 
being ‘There is method in this madness^^ and after that 
he and I continued to listen to the lecture with rapt 
attentipti as if spell-bound for nearly an hour, sharing 
as if by electric induction tJie enthusiasm of the 
lecturer. When tlie lecture was over, I taunted my 
friend for his irreverent banter with the famous cniiplet 
’erihich forcibly came to my recollection. 

‘^Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway 

And fools who came to scoff, ren^ned to pray.^^ 



Debendra Nath Tagore. 

Among tho many eJaims which the memory of the 
late Maliarshi Debendra Nath Tagore has upon our 
gratitudeand respect and which are so well set forth in 
the first Resolution before you and have been so eloquently 
dwelt upon by the last speaker, the Maharaja of Natures 
I shall refer in particular only to one. I mean the salutory 
influence which the saintly life and the sublime teac^hings of 
the Maharshi have exercised upon the moral and general 
advancement of his countrymen. 

An eminent philosopher has said : — ‘"On earth there 
is nothing great but man ; in man there is nothing 
great but mind/' And the highest phase of this great- 
est thing on earth the human mind is its spiritual 
aspect. It is the spirit in man that enables him to 
rise above his material surroundings and surmount 
obstacles in the path of duty. It is the spirit in ?rian 
that enables him to smile with pla(*.id indiflfei*en<*e at 
the frowns and smiles of fortune and it is the spirit 
in man that enables him to transcend the bounds of 
time and space and hold communication with the JEtemal 
and the Infinite. The sujieriority of the spiritual over 
the material has nowhere at any time been more 
earnestly inculcated by precept or more clearly illus- 
trated by example than in the inuch maligned 
Rast ; and it h^ nowhere in our own time been 
better exemfdiiied Man in the life of Maharshi Debendra 
Nath Tlifeare. 
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Debendni Nath Tt^ore livW not in the Satya Ykgri 
tiie golden age of India but in onr own degenerate 
days when materialism is advancing with rapid strides 
and man is immersed in woridliness, and he lived not 
in the retreats of the Himalaj’as, not in the seclusion 
of a forest, but amidst the bustle and tumult of the 
metropolis of India. But the disadvantages of time and 
^ace had no effect in distiufnng the serenity of his 
spiritual nature. Nor had die circumstances in which 
he was placed any greater disturinng effect upon him. 
Be was bom in one of the richest families of Oilcatta ; 
and was nursed in the lap of luxury in his early j'ears and 
on the death of his illustrious &ther, Divarks Nath Tagore, 
he became the representative of one of the great aristo- 
cratic bouses of Bengal ; but the inducements to woridliness 
wliicb lus tank and wealth could offer were poweriess t(' 
divert Wm from the saintly course he had dialkcd out for 
himself. 

We cad truly say of him - 
cWt 51 'SCI? ?hrfn 

They alone are firm whose minds .remain undisturbed 
amidst disturbing causes. 

Hie intense and fervent rel^ous nature of Maharshl 
l>ebendi& Nath Tagore has naturally made Inm lut 
object of love and veiieration to all who knew or have' 
heard of Km, Nou, must we think thift the d^uut life 
which : the .Mahumhi 1^ benefitted Km alpne and was 
without any effect on others. UnKke obtrus^O 
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the patent agencteB for unmixcd good though 

pervasive and enduring in their effect, are silent and 
slow in ther operation. The boisterous storm which 
obtrudes itself upon our attention may do a little good 
ill clearing the atmosphere while it does also a deal 
of harm *, but it is the noiseless air which we scarcely 
notice, that sustains the life of man. If Debendra Nath 
Tagore did not in his later days ascend the pulpit or 
the platform to preach his doctrines the silent eloquence 
of the saintly life he led was more effective in helping 
the moral advancement of his countrymen than the 
most impressiv’^c verbal lectures could be. If example 
is a more powerful instrument of teaching than precept, 
the Maharshi was surely one of the greatest moral and 
spiritual teachers of liis tiim*. 

Nor was Debendra Nath altogether a silent teacher ; 
neither did he pursue spiritual culture to the neglect 
of the other concerns of life. His oral teachings have 
been published and he took as the learned mover of 
the Resolution has said, his due share in movements 
relating to various practical matters. They all occupied a 
portion of his time and attention, but they never made him 
turn away from his higher aim. 

“To tliem his heart his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in Heaven, 

As some tall Cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal Sunshine settled oavJii^j|iead»^^ 
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Such was Maharshi Debcndra Nath Ta|i;orf. 
Take him for all in all, where shall we find his like 
again ? 

Meet it is therefore, that we should offer our 
tribute of respetit and gn^titude to his hallowed themorj-, 
and record the resolution which T have the honour to 
second. 



Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. 

1ms lost one of the most illustrious of her sons, 
;um1 w(^ are met here to mourn his loss. 

How great, how heavy that loss is, will be realized 
wl»en we consider not only the work which Bankim 
Chandra Chattei^ee has done, and great as that work 
is but also what more he was sure to have done if 
Iris life had been spared a few years more and permitted 
to complete the average span of human existence. He 
died, not at a ripe old age, after having done all that 
he was capable of doing, but before he had completed 
Ids fiftysixth year, and before he had enjoyed his well 
earned repose for full three years after a long and 
hard worked period of meritorious service under govern- 
iiierit. If his death had not been so untimely if he 
had not been taken away from us so soon, he was sure 
to have devoted his leisure to the furtherance of that 
work for which amidst the endless interruptions of a 
busy official life, he had still found time to do m 
much. He had already jointly with our esteemed Chairman 
and a few other scholars taken in hand the publication 
of a popular exposition of the Hindu Shastras ; and 
he had also as the President of the literary section of 
the Society for the Higher Training of Young men 
undertaken tJie expanding of the abstract principles of 
morality and religion. 

But though he could have done nil this and much 
uKire for his <‘/>iintr>’ it has fteiBd Providence in its 
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inscrutable despensation to call him back from bis mission 
here ; and we must calmly submit to its decree and turn 
from re^etful contemplation of potentialities I^t unrealized 
to the work that has been actually accomplished by this 
great intellect. 

I do not propose to give any biographical sketeli 
of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. His private life and 
his official career were no doubt such as would do 
honour to any ordinary man ; his charming and dignihed 
manners and his unostentatious but firm independence 
of character made him loved and respected by all who 
knew him ; but it was in his literary career that lie 
attained his greatest eminence — eminence such as it 
is the lot of very few to attain ; and it is 
to the delineation of his literary career that I 
shall devote the few brief words which time permits 
me to say. 


The eminent services which Bankim Chandra Chattci'iee 
has rendered to his country by moulding its language 
and enriching its literature arc known more or less to 
mery native of Bengal who has learned to read and 
write ; but to form any adequate concepitim of the 
greatness of those services, it is necessary to contrast 
ilie language and literature of Bengal as they are today 
what they were about thirty years ago when Bankim 


. ^^8 ftret great work, the Durgesmtidini made its 

Cbandrv^^^"' ^ was dien no doubt a laige amount 

literature thoujdi for waiS H)f 
^ giiod poeiu : much of it was not duly 

and Chandidas had been 
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wasting their sweetness in the desert air, and Madhu- 
sndhan Dutt^s muse had begun to tune her bold notes 
witliont attraeting any large audience. Madhusudan^s 
successor the author of Bharat Smi0 and Bharat 
Bkikha and Vritra Samker had then b^en only tuning 
his lyrf‘. It was in prose that this poverty of our 
language and literature was greatly felt. Not that 
there were not some works of great merit ; but their 
number was small and they had failed to become 
popular. There wen* the splendid writings of Ram 
Mohun Roy, remarkable for their force and expressive- 
ness but wanting in elegance and they w(Te mostly of 
a controversial character. There were the writings of 
Akhoy Kumar Dutt on various subjects of instruction 
and written in a highly laboured and ornate style. 
There were also the writings of Vidyasagar in a style 
less laboured but scarcely less ornate and they were 
for the most part translations from Sanskrit or English 
works. And there were besides, the writings of Tek 
Chand Thakur and a few other authors of less note. 
But if the books in prose were few their readers were 
fewer still. And the reason is not far to seek. Most of those 
books were translations from English or Sanskrit works ; 
and well educated readers naturally preferred to read 
the originals. While the less educated who had no access to 
the originals found the translations wdiich were often in 
semi-sanscrit style hardly easy for them to understand and 
appreciate. 

It was left for the genius of Bankim Chandra so to 
mould the language and so to form the literature of his 
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country as to make them acceptable and delectable to 
readers of all varieties of taste and all degrees of ciiltiire. 
It has been said in praise of the immortal author of 
the Pickwick Papers that they used to be read by, 
Sir B. Brodie in his carriage between patient and patient 
and by Lord. Denman on the bench whilst the jury wen* 
deliberating. Bankirn Chandra had no Brodies or Denmans 
to write for and he had no language such as the 
English was in Dicken^s time to write in. But to 
Bankirn Chandra is due the high praise of having made 
the language in which to write and having written 
novels so charming and so instructive that they have 
created a reading public where there was none. A Brodie 
or a Denman or any other busy professional inan of refined 
culture will eagerly read them and read them with pleasure 
and with profit. 

Bankirn Chandra discovered and vmified the 
two plain simple truths that language and style to be 
popular must be not only elegant and classical 
but also expressive and easy, and that any literature to 
deserve the name must consist of something more than 
mere translations. 

Before Bankirn Chandra^s time the erroneous notion 
largely prevailed that written Bengali should be elegant 
and classical and should always borrow Sanskrit words 
and phrases even where elegant and expressive Bengali 
equivalents for them were available and in common 
use. Bankirn Chandra^s discerning eyes saw the mistake 
of this. He saw tiiat the object of language being to 
call up readily and vividly the thoughts and ideas 
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inteiidod to bo eooimunicatod, to recall vividly , any 
particular thoughts and ideas, those words and phrases 
were most api)ropriato which wore most commonly used 
to represent them. He recognized ease, elegance, and 
expressiveness as the three great qualities of language 
and style and he moulded the language and style of 
his writing accordingly, never rejecting colloquial words 
if elegant and expressive, and th(» effect of this has been 
marvellous. The language and style thus moulded by 
Bankim Chandra have been the language and style of 
educated Bengal whether in writing or in conversation 
or in public speaking, wherever Bengali is adopted 
as the medium of communication. Whilst fully acknow- 
ledging therefore' the claims of Ram Moluin Roy, Akshay 
Kumar Dutta, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar or other 
(‘ininent writers we may with perfect truth assert that 
Bankim Chandra was the greatest of the makers of 
modern Bengali. He has founded a School which is 
expanding its influence fast and among his followers, 
are to bo found men of the highest literary 
abilities. 

Turning now from form to substance from the 
language and style of tlie subject of Bankim Chandra^s 
works we find that his creative intellect and his 
fertile imagination could not stoop to mere translation 
as tlieir suitable work. Not that he did not sometimes 
borrow his images, his charactei’s, or even his plots from 
others, but even if he bonx)wed, he borrowed from nature, 
what was the common prox)erty of all, apd he 
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never gave out to the world any borrowed thing before 
he thoroughly modified and embellished it and made 
it his own. 

In his novels we find the richest imagery, the most 
exquisite touches of feeling, the greatest variety of noble 
characters and the working of the inmost recesses of 
their heaits, all deliniated in a style of word painting 
which can be better appreciated, than described, and 
all these strung together in plots the most romantic 
and complex and yet always striking the mind as natural 
and reaL He was never so squeamish as to refuse to 
delineate vice if his story required it, but he never did 
so except to impress on his reader the ultimate triumph 
of virtue or the misery of vice. And though he has 
often out of regard for truth painted vice with all its 
blandishments such was the consummate skill of his 
pen, that the innate ugliness of vice is always visible 
through all its apparent charm in all his fallen characters. 
And the reader views them with the same shudder 
and horror with which his Kundanandini viewed the lotus 
eyed maid. 

In all that Bankim Chandra wrote he had a 
fixed purpose. He never wrote to give his readers inert; 
^ansient pleasure. Though unostentatious in the extreme, 
he was always conscious of his own greatness. He 
knew and felt that tlie powers with which he was gifted 
were meant to serve a lasting purpose. And all that 
he wrote he wrote for entertainment and instruction. 
He wrote novels not merely to please but to elevate 
the heart. Pleasure and culture, beauty and 
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•roodncss formed the essence of the products of his 
imagination, and his novels culminated in his 
Diiarmatatwa and Krishna Charitra as his mature 
productions. 

Such a writer was something more than a mere 
novelist and the play of his imagination unlike fashionable 
fiv^aks of fancy was the working of the loftiest and the 
purest phase of reason. 

lean only wish that all our teachers whether intellectual 
or moral could combine instruction and entertainment as 
our great novelist lias done. 

Men like Bankim Chandra (;)hatt(‘rj(^e are always rare 
and their loss it is not easy to supply. 

( 2 ) 

I have been requested on behalf of the Bankim 
(Jhandra Memorial Committee to invite the Honourable 
Cliairman to unveil the portrait of Rai Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee Bahadur. It is customary to preface invitations 
like these with a few preliminary remarks and 1 shall not 
depart from that established practice. 

The first memorial meeting in honour of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee was held at the instfince of the 
Higher Training Society since known as the Calcutta 
University Institute, of the Literary section of which he 
was tlic President ; and pursuant to the resolutions passed 
at the meeting, subscriptions began to be raised. This 
was followed by a general public meeting held in the 
Town Hall and further subscriptions for raising a memo- 
rial were invited by the committee appointed at that 
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meeting. The two memorial fiincls were soon after 
consolidated into one ; and upon tlio subscription list 
being closed, it was resolved that a part of tlie amount 
collected would be spent in paying the cost of a 
portrait of the deceased to be placed in the Sonat(' 
House, that another and a smaller portion should be 
paid for a portrait to bo placed in the Hall of the 
University Institute, and that the remjiiudor being 
about Rs 4005 should be made over to the Calcutta 
University so that out of the interest thereof two prizes 
named after Bankim Chandra might be annually awarded 
one for proficiency in original composition in Bengali 
at the First Arts Examination and the other for similar 
proficiency at the B. A. Examination. The purposes to 
which the memorial fund has been appropriated by this 
resolution will, I have no doubt, meet with your full 
approval. 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjec was one of the first two 
graduates of th(^ Calcutta University in point of time, 
and one of the foremost among its graduates in point 
of literary preeminence. Meet it is therefore that bis 
ix>rtrait should adorn the hall of the University as 
his name adorns its list of graduates ; and we 
are thankful to the University Authorities for taking the 
same view and granting us permission to place the 
]>ortrait in this hall. But if Bankim Chandra Chatte'Qce 
was a distinguished member of the republic of letters 
be was a no less distinguished member of the subordinate 
executive service. Whilst serving his country in improving 
and enrigjhing its language and literature he rendered 
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N'aluablo sorvico (jovernment in administering criminal 
Inw. And if it is fit and proper that, his memorial 
portrait should be placed in this hall of learning, it is 
(•qiially in accordance with the fitness of things that the 
(ceremony of unveiling the portrait should be performed 
by one who fills a high office in the administration of 
the country as (>hief Secretary to the TiOcal (xovernrnent 
and a still higher i)Iace in the estimation of the people as a 
man of deep culture, and broad sympathy. 

I may add here and you will all be gratified to 
learn that this memorial portrait of tlie first novelist 
of Bengal is the work of a Bengali Artist Babu Bama 
Pada Banerjoe. 

It is unnecessary for me to give any accMMint of 
the life of Bankim Chandra Chatterjtie. He was born 
in 1838. He graduated in Arts in 1858 being one of 
the first two graduates of the (Calcutta University. He 
entered the subordinate executive service in 1853 and 
retired in 1892 before reaching the age of 55 years. 
Ill recognition of his merits as a public servant and as a 
distinguished man of letters he was made a Kai Bahadur 
and a Companion of the Indian Emjiire. He departed this 
life in March 1894 at the age of 5fi years, leaving Bengal 
to mourn his loss. 

Of Bankim Chandra Cbatterj(‘e^s merits as an author, 
r need not say much as they arc well known and have 
bech universally acknowledge<l. 1^he influeiuM? he has 
exercised upon the language and literature of Bengal 
and through them upon the Bengali mind is simply 
immense. You may form some idea of that the 
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fact that there is scarcely any educated man or woman 
able to read Bengali who has not read some at least 
of Bankim Chandra^s works. This vast influence of the 
author is due to the fact that the style and the matter 
of his writings are both equally adapt(‘d to make them 
attractive and poi)ular. 

The elaborately ornate diction of Akshay Kumar Dutta 
and the pure classical style of Iswar (Chandra Vidyasagar 
though they hjive greatly enriched and ennobled our 
language and have their use in suitable occasions are 
generally not well adapted for the easy and effective 
communication of our thoughts. We want a style 
that is graceful and elegant and yet at the sanu* time 
simple and easy ; and the language of Bankim Chandra 
sup])lics the want. Another marked peculiarity in his 
writings and otic that has added much to their attraction 
and popularity is the happy blending we find in them 
of the gorgeous brightness of the East with the sombre 
tint of the West. Then again, th(‘ Novel has naturally 
greater attraction for most minds than writings of 
a didactic and scientific character, people caring less as 
a well known writer has said, ‘for being excited to 
think than for being made to enjoy 

But whilst saying this, I must not be understood 
to imply in the slightest degree that Bankim Chandra 
wrote merely to please his readers. It is one thing 
to please men in the way they wish to be pleased ; it 
is quite another thing to please them in the way they 
ought to be pleased* Bankim Chandra^s genius could 
never ^tpop to the former. He aspired after and has 
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snccooded in securing the latter. By reading his works 
we derive not only eis^uisite pleasure, but also subs- 
tantial profit. I have more than once heard him say 
that the object of literature was asthotic and moral 
culture and that he wrote his novels to prepare the 
way for his didactic works, iJharmaiativa and Krishna 
Charitra. Though the realistic novel has sometimes 
degenerated much, still prose fiction has a noble 
])edigrec and must be recognised as a most important 
and instructive branch of literature. According to a 
great historian of the Literature of Europe, John 
Bunyon, author of the Pilgriin^s Progress may pass for 
the father of Knglisli Novelists and it must be grati- 
fying to Bengali Novelists to note* that the first and 
the greatest novelist of Bengal was also the author 
of the two great didactic works l)hariiiataitra and 
Krishtm charitra, Bankim (■handra always wrote with 
a distinct moral aim and every one of his novels, 
whether realistic or romantic lias some great lesson to 
teach. If he has had occasions to delineate vice h(> 
has with that consummate skill which is insepai’able 
from true genius painted her so, that the real inward 
ugliness of her hedious form repels the reader before 
the apparent outward charm of her seductive blandish- 
ments can have time to allure the mind. 

Bankim (Jiandra was not only a great literary 
artist but was an equally great literary critic, and his 
writings in the Baugadnrshau have helped in no small 
degree to disseminate sound vh'.ws of criticism. 
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In short and in fact ffagplim Chandra (Jhattcrjoe 
has done for Ben^i literature more than any otlier 
person has done. The memorial wc have raised is 
only a poor token of our deep gratitude and ie«j)cet 
for him. 

Adapting the language of an illustrious countryman 
of mine I think T may say as I said on a pr<*vioiis 
occasion. 

ft's 

ftaitft'5? 'SJtssiw 

We have painted on canvas to please the eye. 

What is deep imprinted in the nation^s heart. 



Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar. 

11th December 1900* 

We arc met here today to welcome a friend, a bene- 
factor, and a fellow countryman, on his return from a 
jrmit fair held in a distant laud, from the World^s Parlia- 
ment of Religions recently held at Chicago. 

It is, as most of you know, a Hindoo custom, which 
like many other Hindoo customs has its foundation in 
universal human sentiments, that when a relation or a 
friend or a neighbour returns from a distant pilgrimage 
he Is welcomed with suitable presents, consisting chiefly 
of sweet things ; and he in return makes presents of 
such sacred curious things as he may have brought 
from his place of pilgrimage ; the value of these presents 
and the enthusiasm of this reception being proportional 
to the intensity of the mutual feelings of love and 
(esteem subsisting between the parties. 

Now our pilgrim who has just retiiriiod is dear to 
us as a friend, as a benefactor, and as a fellow 
countryman. He is one of our best and warmest friends, 
M friend not of me or of elderly men of my age 
ftlone, but of all of us alike, whether young or old, 
and if there is any difference in our shares of his 
friendship, you my young friends who form the majority 
of this assembly have the major share of it. For his 
heart like’ every heai*t that is good and true, is more 
with you than with men of his age, even in the same 
proportion as Heaven willing you have a longer ^future 
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in this world and are more the future hope of the 
country than they. Then again hois one of onr truest 
benefactors for he has devoted his life to the work of 
incessantly labouring for the moral and spiritual welfare* 
of our young men. Aiid if upon us individually his 
claims arc so great, upon us collectively as the Society for 
the Higher Training of Young men those claims are grea- 
ter still. For it is no exaggeration to say that that Society 
owes its origin to him. VAHiilst wo must remember with 
deep gratitude the valuable assistance which this Society 
has received from many good men both foreigners and 
natives, both official and non-official, from th(' highest 
personage in the country, to Babu Pratap Chandra 
Mazoomdar wo must give the honour of having brought 
them together to helj) him in the establishment of this 
useful institution. Nor must we forget that it is to 
his constant and anxious care that this Society is indebted 
for being able to get over those difficulties that generally 
threaten all infantile existence, of societies as well as of 
individuals. And last though not least our pilgrim is 
a fellow conntrj’man of whose noble life ungrudgingly 
devoted to our youth, of whoso valued learning always 
at their service, and of whose fervid and impressive* 
eloquence ever ready in its advocacy of truth, we, are* 
all justly proud. 

Such is the pilgrim we arc assembled to welcome. 
Now mark what his pilgiimage was. I will not antici- 
pate him by attera])ting to describe to you the World^*^ 
Fair of which you will presently hear direct from him 
in infinitely better language. I shall only tell you that 
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liis pilgrimage was to tlie M'orld^s Parliament of Religions at 
whicli the followers of all the gr(*at religions met in perfect 
harmony to worship the great God whom they all adore. 
Take me not as merely drawing on my own imagination 
or i)nrsning a forced analogy when T regard such a 
place as a place of pilgrimage. My Hindoo friends will 
remember the text they must have heard often and 
often from the months of onr Karthaks or expounders 
('f the Parana s. 

’(Sfl 5153! 

C«fTff’5?t 6 I 

^arisr ii 

“The Ganga is there the Jamnna is there 
The Godaveiy and the Saraswati, 

And all the places of i)ilgrimage are there 
Where in one catholic spirit joined. 

Men sing the i)raise of the immutable God.^’ 

And if this new i)lace of pilgiMinage, this World’s 
Parliament of Religions is not sanctifi('d by any hallowed 
traditions of the past it is illumined by bright hopes 
for the future, hopes that by th(‘ grac(» of God, men 
will at no distant date forget their religious animosities, 
and learn to worship the all-merciful God in the spirit of 
brotherly love towards each other such as ought to 
jwevail among the children of one Common Father. 
Hopes like these must be dear to all who long foi* 
])eace on earth and goodwill to men, and to none more 
than to the people of India at the present moment, 
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when though placed by Providence under a Power 
strong enough to protect us against foreign aggression 
and wise and just and tolerant enough to enable each 
to follow his religion without molesting or being moles- 
ted by others, we are still suffering from eternal reli- 
gious discord so bitter and so fierce as at times to 
lead to the shedding of human blood. At such n 
time, the message of toleration and love which our 
pilgrim brings must be grateful to all. The spirit of 
toleration and love must pervade every faith. It does 
pervade mine, I know, for in the Oita^ Sriknshna him- 
self has said : 

« 5i«ri I 

'SVI atf I 

H 

“Howsoe’er I'm souj^t I am still with you 
For mine’s the path all seek to pursue. 

Who worship other gods devout and tnie, 

W’orship but me though not in manner due.” 

To a pilgrim so beloved as our friend, returning from 
sueh a pilgrimage, meet it is that we should accord a 
most hearty welcome. And what are the sweet things 
wo have brought to greet him with ? There is our 
address, the free offering of love and esteem, which will 
doubtless be acceptable and grateful to him. But 
knowing as 1 do some of his feelings, 1 think, there 
is a thing still more gratifying to him that wc are 
able to present him with and that is the presentation 
of ourselves in a body as the Higher Training Society 
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ill its present prosperous condition, thanks to the 

iiiiwoai'icd and earnest and sympathetic exertions of his 
successor in office my esteemed friend Mr. Wilson. 
Under his energetic and judicious management the 
Society has in a short space of time made such pro- 
gress as would satisfy the most sanguine expectations. 
The example of that scholar of deep eruidition and 
man of broad sympathies must have a most saliitory 
effect on the young members of this Society. For 
when they find that notwithstanding all the divei*gence 
in point of race, creed, habits and sentiments that 
separates an E^nglishman from an Indian, one can be 
so sympathetic and so earnest in doing good to them 
as he has been, tliey cannot fail to be most forcibly 
reminded of their duty towards each other to promote 
their common welfaix?. 


Memorial meeting in honour of Mr. Pratap 
Chandra Majoomdar on 10-7-05 under the 
Presidency of the Lt. Governor. 

( 2 ) 

We are met here to offer our tribute of respect 
to the memory of the late Mr. Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar. 
He has many claims on our respect and gratitude for 
the services rendered by him as a moral and religions 
teacher. Much as I may wish to present to you a 
complete outline of his manifold services 1 find that 1 
am unfit for the task. For one important sphere of 
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his work lay within the limits of the Brahiiio Cominip 
nity which I know only from the outside and whoso 
tenets I do not follow. I must therefore leave that 
part of Mr. Mazoomdar^s career to be dclinoated by 
some one more competent than myself. 

; But although Mr. Mazoomdar^s work as a leader 
of the Brahmo Community may not concern us all 
equally, his life and labours as a moral teacher of the 
rising generation of Bengal and the warm and the active 
interest he took in the moral spiritual well being of 
students in general and of our graduates and under- 
graduates in particular entitle him to the respect and 
gratitude of all sections of the public irresj^cctive of 
race or creed. And there could not be any better 
proof of this than the fact that the memorial mcioting 
in his honour is graced by the presence of gentlemen 
representing all classes of the community, and is presid(*d 
over by the Governor of the Province and the Rector 
of the University. 

As a man of rare intellectual attainments and as 
one who had reaped the best fruits of Western culture 
Mr. Mazooradar naturally sympathised with young imm 
striving for intellectual progress and seeking after western 
knowledge. His intensely spiritual nature made him 
anxious to protect them against unhealthy influences 
inseperable from a great city, and as a practical man 
he felt that the best mode of securing his object was 
to place them under a salutary atmosphere and to 
provide refined recreation to occupy their leisure hours. 
His efforts in this direction soon attracted the atten- 
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tion of Sir Charles Elliot then Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal ; and with his sympathetic support and under 
the patronage of Lord Lansdowne Mr. Mazoomdaf 
succeeded in establishing the Society for the Higher 
Training of Young men, now known as the Calcutta 
University Institute. He was the President of its general 
and moral section and for many years its guiding spirit. 
And meet it is that this institution has taken the 
initiative in convening this public meeting to do honour 
to his memory. 

He was a moral teacher of the highest eminence 
and his genial nature helped him in no small degree 
in his moral teaching. He wa^ not sour and crabbed 
as moralists often are, but was sweet and kind to all. 
Severe in his condemnation of all error and transgre- 
ssions as he well might be, for his spotless life knew 
little of them, he was at the same time indulgent to 
the erring and to the transgressing whom he sought 
only to reform and never to reproach. 

His eloquence which was not a mere flow of florid 
language but was the out-pouring of an earnest soul 
was not confined to his public utterances but charac- 
terised his private conversation as well and gave his 
ordinary words of advice the most impressive effect. 

Mr. Mazoomdar was not only an eminent moralist 
and an eloquent orator, but he was also an accom- 
plished scholar and his conversation on literary topics 
was as edifying as it was pleasant Unruly natures not 
rare among intelligent youths that would ill brook 
discipline and talk lightly of moral training, often 
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flocked roupd him attracted by his superior literary 
cfalture ; and when once within the range of his influence 
they could not resist it in any direction and were 
benefited all round, morally as well as intellectually. 

As a religious teacher and a leader of the Brahmo 
Samaj Mr. Mazoomdar must have had often to deal 
with doctrines and dogmas, but his cardinal aim was 
to mould the life and the conduct of those who sought 
his advice. And his precepts derived no small force 
from his own inspiring example. 

Well may we say of him : — 

“He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.^^ 

With these few feeble words I beg to move the 
first resolution before the meeting which runs as follows ; 

That this meeting records its deep sense of sorrow 
at the death of the Rev. Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar, 
the founder of the Calcutta University Institute under 
its original designation of Society for the Higher Training 
of young men ; its appreciation of the anxious interest 
the untiring zeal, the salutary influence, the sterling 
character, and the inspiring example which he brought 
to bear on the moral training of youth ; and its deep 
sense of the loss the cause has sustained by his 
death. 



Annual Meeting of the Calcutta Univerdity Insi^r 
tute held on 20th March 1 909 under the 
Presidency of the Lt. Governor Sir Eldward Baker. 

(3) 

In asking your honour to unveil the portrait of 
the late Rev. Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar I need not 
detain you with any detailed account of all that 
Mr* Mazoomdar was and of all that he did. Like other 
gifted individuals, Mr. Mazoomdar had some prominent 
qualities which distinguished him from other men and 
determined the course of his life and actions, and a 
brief reference to them will 1 think be enough to show 
why we should cherish his memory with gratitude and 
respect. There is one other reasoti why I may well 
limit my task in this way and be content to leave 
Unfinished the delineation of a finished character. The 
learned speaker who will follow me knew Mr. Mazoomdar 
more intimately . than any one here present and he will 
be able to give to my rough sketch finishing touches 
more exquisite than any 1 could possibly give. 

Mr. Pratap Ohandra Mazoomdar was as most of 
you know a leading member of the Brahrno community 
and on the death of Ite^hab Chandra Sen he became 
the head of one important section of that commu- 
nity. He was an accomplished scholar well versed in 
the literature and philosophy of the West as well as 
of the East. And he Was an orator of the highest 
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enJ^eEi&e. But neither his high position as a Brahmo 
leadei^ n#' his deep and varied erudition, nor even his 
uhoomnapE oratorical powers, constituted his real great- 
iiees, wiilk consisted in the greatness of his soul, in 
his ih8&ty[>le longing after spiritual perfection and in 
his unceasing solicitude and untiring exertion to promote 
tile moral and spiritual welfare of others. A lifelong 
i^d^ himself, he naturally sympathized with students in 
all fheir ^Bfficulties and he was anxious for 'dieir 
protection against the temptations of a great city like 
Calcutta spSdally in those cases in which they were 
living away from their homes and guardians. " He 
privately visited them in their messes, held informal 
conferences with them and helped them with his valuable 
advice, 1 know this because he now and then took me 
with him m those visits. To keep students away from 
undesirable company and objectionable amusements, he 
fonned the idea of establishing a society which should 
provide play grounds for healthful sports and a library 
and reading room for voluntary study, and held social 
gatherings at which students might mix with each other 
and with their professors with greater freedom than 
was allowable in the lecture hall He communicated 
his idea to Sir Charles Elliot then Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, who had great respect few him ; and Sir 
Charles Elliot not only gave the scheme his cordial 
support but obtained for the proposed Society the 
patronage of the Viceroy Lord Lansdowne. It was 
under such distinguished auspices and through the 
Wisest eiw^MEis of Mr. Mazoomdar, that the Society 
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was established which was originally called the Society 
for the Higher Training of Young men, an4 which 
subsequently came to be known as the Calcutta University 
Institute the name it still bears. Mr. Mazo<3pdar was 
thus practically the founder of this institution. He WR^ 
its first secretary ; later he was appointed as President 
of its general and moral training section ; and he 
served the institution in the last mentioned capacity 
up to the time of his death. He always did his best 
to promote the welfare of the Institute ; and he exercised 
a most salutory influence on the morals and conduct 
of its junior members. He was severe against frivolity 
of every sort and stern in exacting observance of 
discipline ; but at the same time he was most genial 
and kind to all. 

Though the head of a religious community, Mr. 
Mazoomdar had no sectarian narrowness. While men 
of weaker minds and feebler faith hesitate to recognize 
any truth in other systems of religion, Mr. Mazoomdar 
was ready to welcome truth wherever found ; and he 
showed all due respect to sincere followers of creeds 
other than his own. 

When death deprived the Institute of his valuable 
guidance a memorial meeting was held in his honour, 
and a committee was appointed to take steps towards 
perpetuating his memory. The Committee resolved upon 
instituting certain prizes and placing in the hall the 
portrait which I am going to ask your Honour to 
unveil, r? 
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Jt ia ^ humble trib^ of respect to the metnoi^ 
of one pi the best friends and guides that the student 
Community ever bad 5 and it will I hope help to 
inspire our young men with those feelings of resi>ect 
for authority, veneration for order and discipliric and 
love of truth and purity, which it was Mr. Maisoomdar^s 
aim to foster and stimulate and which should animate 
them at all times if they are true, to the lofty trad i- 
tions of student life in this classic land. 

Before concluding, I should acknowledge our deep 
obligation to His Honour for finding time amidst his 
numerous official and social engagements in this busy 
season to grace this occasion by his presence. Hi^ 
presence here, is one of the many proofs of the genuine 
interest His Honour takes in educational institutions 
and of the genial kindness he feels for the student 
community. 

With these words I request ^ your Honour to unveil 
the memorial portrait of Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar. 



Dr. Alexander Duff. <1) 


•Two important characters were filled by Dr. Duflf. 
He was a great Christian missionary and he was also 
a great intellectual and moral teacher. Of Dr. Duff as 
a missionary I do not here propose to speak. For I 
belong to a different religion and firmly believe in its 
catholic teaching that God reveals Himself in every 
heart and vouchsafes His mercy to every one that truly 
and devoutly seeks for it whatever his form of faith 
and worship may be. If however I say nothing of 
Dr, Duff as a missionary, I must not be understood as 
being wanting in admiration for his high character as 
a religious man and his uncommon earnestness in religion, 
an admiration not un mixed I am bound in sincerity to 
add with regret, that a mind so deeply religious should 
at times have been so aggressive towards other religions. 
But if those professing creeds different from his own 
must naturally regard Dr. Duff* as a missionary with 
mixed feelings of admiration and respect, it is with 
unmixed feelings of gratitude and respect that they all 
regard him as a great and an earnest intellectual and 
moral teacher. And it is of Dr. Duff in this last mentioned 
character that I shall say a few words. 


<1>. Dr. Dufl was sent by the church of Scotland as its first missionary to 
India <1829>. He endeavoured to preach Christianity in India by the establish* 
ment of schools and colleges in which the Bible, Science, Literature and every 
other brand of study were to be taught in the English language, Born 18Q6. 
Died 1878. 
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It is now full three score years and three when 
Dr. Duff first landed in this city, a young man of 24 
years, but possessed of rare literary, scientific and 
theological attainments and the still more rare quality 
of earnest devotion to his work which distinguished him 
through life. The educational x^rospects of this once 
classic land were then by no means cheering. The old 
oriental learning was in its decline and efforts were 
just being made to introduce into the country the 
learning of the West. Amidst all the discouraging 
difficulties of the situation, those efforts received a most 
powerful impetus from Dr. Duff, an impulse which could 
proceed only from one whose earnest conviction was 
that he was working for the glorification not of himself 
but of the great work above all. 

Dr. Duff was a great missionary, but he was a 
still greater man. He came to India as a missionary 
to preach the gospel of Christianity ; but he did not, 
notwithstanding the remonstrations of his brother mis- 
sionaries who were then of a contrary opinion, forget 
that he must begin by preaching the more universal 
gospel of knowledge, knowledge not ungodly but religious 
still though unsectarian ; and mark with what exemplary 
self-abnegation, what noble humility he began his work 
as a teacher. As soon as with the help of our great 
countryman Earn Mohan Roy he was able to establish 
his school, the first scholar, the most brilliant essayist, 
and the most eloquent debater of his year at the 
University of St. Andrews cheerfully began to teach a 
number of Bengali youths literally the English alphabet. 
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When such a teacher in such a spirit beg:an the work, 
no wonder that it made uncommon progress. And if 
he commenced with such humble beginning, he lived to 
teach the siiblimest productions in English Poetry and 
the profoundest doctrines of English Philosophy, to 
splendid classes of enthusiastic Bengali students in the 
college founded by him and known after his name. 
He lived also to see the establishment of the Calcutta 
University to which, as Sir H. Maine testified in his 
convocation speech, he rendered most signal service and 
which in its years of infancy thrived under his constant, 
assiduous and fostering care. And what must have been 
still more gratifying to him, he lived I believe to hear 
that one of his favourite Bengali i)upils had on the political, 
the educational, and the religious platform attained an 
eminence for oratory which forcibly reminded many 
of the fervid and impassioned eloquence of the master. 

1 should' here add that Dr. Duff was the first to 
teach the Bengali students the science of Political Economy 
a science the knowledge of which we so badly want 
in these days of depreciated silver and currency 
difficulty. 

Though I have not had the privilege of receiving 
instruction from the great teacher, yet I was a student 
when he was a teacher here ; and so pervading was his 
influence as a teacher that it is no exaggeration to say 
that I and the students of my time, no matter to what 
institution they belonged, were all within the range of 
that influence. We all looked up to him as our ideal 
of a teacher, of a scholar, and of an orator. We constantly 
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enquired about his ways of teaching and regarded books 
and modes of study that he recommended to his pu^nls 
as the best books and the best modes of study. 

And here let us pause for a moment and enquire 
what was the secret of Dr. DuflF’s great success as a 
teacher. To my mind one cause of this success was 

tire sympathy he felt for his pupils both Christian and 
Non-Christian, sympathy which found such forcible and 
eloquent expression in his last published words. (1). 

It was this deep sympathy for his pupils,, this 
earnest longing for their welfare that prevented him 
from remaining satisfied with his most brilliant lecture 
without enquiring at its close whether his pupils had 
really imbibed its substance and its spirit. It was this 
sympathy that assured his pupils against any smile of 

scorn at their stupidity and encouraged them to lay 
bare their ignorance when receiving instruction. And 
if ever he rebuked his pupils, he did so with love and 

not with hatred, in sorrow and not in anger. His 

teaching was intelligent and rational and intended only 
to secure lasting results, not mechanical and formal, 

<1) is true that I did, and do most fervently long for the intellectual and 
moral, the social and domestic elevation of the people of India, and that in my own 
humble way 1 did, and do still labour incessantly towards the realizing of so blessed 
a consummation. I have lived in the assured faith, and shall die in the assured faith 
that ultimately, sooner or later, it shall, under the over-rulings of a gracious Provi- 
dence, be gloriously realised. Meanwhile, though absent in the body I can truly say 
that 1 am daily present in spirit with yourself and all other fellow«labourers in India, 
whether European or Native. Indeed wherever I wander, wherever I stay, my heart 
is still in India'-'in deep sympathy with its multitudinous inhabitants, and in earnest 
longings for their highest welfare in time and in eternity. (Extract from a letter to 
Mr. Fyfe. Dr. Oeorge Smithes life of Dr. Duff p. p. 468«69>. 
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and intended only to secure temporary results such as 
success in the examination hall. In these days when 
we are constantly realising the evils of cramming and 
when even the Chancellor of the University has to warn 
us against those evils, there can be no more profitable 
subject of study to all concerned with teaching, than 
the life of Dr. Duff. And a very thoughtful picture of 
that life we have from the pen of Dr. George Smith. 

But there was yet another and a deeper cause of 
Dr. Duffys success as a teacher, which was this, that 
he regarded his work as a teacher no less than his 
work as a missionary as sacred and religious work, even 
as the Brahmanical teachers did, in the good olden 
days. So long as man works for the sake of himself 
or even of his fellow-men, potent as his egoistic or 
even altruistic motives may be, they are often liable to 
be counteracted by conflicting rival motives such as 
those of pleasing one^s self or those around, leaving 
the work either at a stand still or misdirected and 
proceeding at a slackened pace. It is only when we 
work for the sake of a Higher Being before whom all 
considerations of self or even of those around self 
shrink to insignificance that all rivalry of conflicting 
motives disappears and our work proceeds with a 
singleness of aim and determined energy of action which 
no obstacles can impede, no allurements can decoy. 

While living Dr. Duff was unceasingly engaged in 
earnestly imparting valuable lessons to those around 
him. Now that he is no more his life will be a lasting 
lesson to students and teachers for generations to come% 



Kali Charan Banerjee 
Memorial meeting held on 16-2-07. 

We arc met here today to discharge a sad and 
solemn duty, the duty of offering oiir grateful tribute 
of respect to the memor>^ of our departed friend 
Mr. Kali Charan Banerjee. 

His versatile intellect and his varied acquirements 
qualified him for many-sided activity, and the loftiness 
of his ideals prevented him from resting satisfied with 
his work until he had done it thoroughly well. 

After a brilliant academic career he entered the 
legal profession ; and his acute intelligence, deei> learning, 
impressive eloquence, and charming manners soon brouglit 
him to prominence and enabled him to command a 
large practice. But in a short time he found out that 
there were other fields of work which though less 
remunerative, yet were more congenial to his nature 
and afforded him greater opj)ortunities of doing good 
to his fellow countrymen ; and so resisting the attractions 
of law he took to politics and education. Here his 
powerful eloquence and profound scholarship were turned 
to their best use and helped the political and intellectual 
re-awakening of the countr>\ His sincerity of puriDose, 
his sound judgment, and his unohtrusive nature secured 
for him the confidence of all parties and soon made 
him one of the trusted leaders of his countrymen young 
and old. He was a teacher of the highest order ; his 
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teaching; was not confined merely to imparting knowledge 
but aimed at improving the character of those who 
came within the sphere of his influence. And for more 
than a quarter of a century there was scarcely any 
movement intended for the physical, intellectual, moral, 
or political wellbeing of the country with which he was 
not actively associated and in which he did not take a 
leading part. 

Along with most other similar institutions, the Calcutta 
University Institute, at whose invitation we are assembled 
here, claimed a large share of Mr. Kali Charan Banerjee^s 
attention when it was first established. He was one 
of the most enthusiastic coadjutors of its founder Mr. 
Pratap Chandra Mazoomdar. Mr. Kali Charan Banerjee was 
a member of its executive committee ever since its foundation 
and one of its Vice-Presidents for many years, and ungrudg- 
ingly rendered most valuable service to the institution 
throughout. His death has been as great a loss to 
the institution as to the country generally. 

But though Mr. Kali Charan Banerjee is gone, thc‘ 
lessons which his life of uncommon self-effacement and 
devotion to duty teach will continue to instruct and 
to inspire succeeding generations of his countrymen. 

Amidst all this incessant activity his career was 
marked by two notable peculiarities which distinguished 
him from most other active workers. These were his 
uncommon self-effacement and the ha])py combination of 
ability and goodness in him. 

Self-abnegation and goodness are often virtues of 
necessity with the weak and incompetent and capable 
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men are apt to associate them with weakness and 
incapacity. But in Mr. Kali Charan Banerjee there was 
complete self-effacement amidst energetic work,^ and the 
sweetest goodness associated with the highest ability 
and the most unbending firmness. He responded to the 
call of duty with the utmost readiness but as soon as 
his work was done he retired from the field without 
allowing his presence to . be felt any longer. As with 
the great masterpieces of architecture like the Taj, the 
beauty of the edifice often conceals the vast magnitude 
of its well-proportioned dimensions, so in the case of 
men of the type of Mr. Kali Charan Banerjee the 
greatness of the soul is often merged in its good- 
ness. 

Annual meeting of the Calcutta University 
Institute held on 17th March 1910 under the 
presidency of the Hon. Mr. S. P. Sinha. 

Sir Gooroodass Banerjee in requesting the Chairman 
to unveil the portrait of the late Mr. Kali Charan 
Banerjee, described him as an unostentatious apostle of 
culture. He was a respected and scholarly teacher in 
the college hall, an orator and worker in the field of 
politics and an admirable preacher of God^s message to 
the educated classes. It was impossible to enumerate 
his manifold good qualities. 





Sir Syed Ahmed. 

We are met here today at the instance of the 
Moslem Friends^ Association to do honour to the 
memory of Sir Syed Ahmed k. c. s. i., l. l. d., f. r. a. s. 
a man to whom all honour is due. 

I cannot help remarking at the outset that I feel 
a certain degree of awkwardness in occupying the 
chair in the presence of so many distinguished 
representatives of the community to which the deceased 
belonged, any one of whom could have filled the 
chair more gracefully and appropriately than myself. 
But as it is your pleasure that I should have the 
honour of presiding on this occasion, I thankfully 
accept the. honour conferred upon me. 

Sir Syed Ahmed was, as you all know for many 
years, one of the leading members of the Mahomedan 
Community in India. And though much of what he 
has done during the long series of years in public 
and private life may relate to promoting the welfare 
of that community, yet his claims to grateful remem- 
brance ought not to be confined to it. For in seeking 
to promote the true welfare of his own community he 
must have indirectly at least contributed to the wel- 
fare of all India. Amidst the diversity of colours 
and creeds and interests that exist in the country 
there is a solemn and sacred bond of unity in the 
brotherhood of man strengthened by the no less 
solemn and sacred bond of common allegiance to our 
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gracious Sovereign. And I am a firm believer in the 
doctrine that no section of a coinmnnity thus united 
can be really prosperous unless every other section is 
so, that India cannot prosper unless every section of 
the Indian Community is good, wise, and happy. 
Every one who aims at securing the real good of 
any section , of the Indian Community must indirectly 
at least be doing good to every other section of it. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to 
the merits of some of the acts in the public life of 
Sir Syed Ahmed, everyone must admit that his 
exertions for the promotion of education amongst the 
Mahomedans entitle him to the resi^ect and gratitude 
not only of his co-religionists but also of every other 
community in India. 

It is praise enough to say of any man that for 
upwards of a quarter of a century he was intimately 
connected with every important educational movement 
in a great province, and that praise certainly belongs 
to the deceased, and there is some thing peculiarly 
appropriate in the fitness of things that this meeting 
to do honour to his memory should have been 
convened at the instance of the Moslem Friends^ 
Association, an association consisting for the most 
])art of Mahomedan graduates and under graduates, 
and should have been held in the hall of the Calcutta 
University Institute. 

I had not the honour of. being intimately acquain- 
ted with the deceased, and I am not therefore in a 
position to expatiate at length on his many great 
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qualities. Nevertheless I know enough of him to be 
insjiired with sincere respect and admiration for him. 

Without occupying your time any further, I shall 
now call upon the speakers of the evening to address 
you. 

— 


Sir Ramesh Chandra Mitter, 

We are met here to mourn the loss of a very 
distinguished fellow citizen, Sir Ramesh chandra Mitter 
and to consider what steps should be taken to per- 
petuate his memory in a suitable manner. 

I had the honour of knowing Sir R. C. Mitter, 
for more than a quarter of a century and I have 
formed the highest opinion of him as a lawyer, as a 
judge, and as a man. He was at the bar when our 
acquaintance began. He was then one of the leading 
Vakils of the Calcutta High Court. His advocacy was 
characterised by uncommon earnestness and at the 
same time perfect fairness. Acuteness and breadth 
are not often found in combination. But in his 
arguments acuteness of reasoning and breadth of view 
were equally prominent. While possessing such 
abilities and occupying an eminent position in his 
profession he was most unassuming in his 
manners and most kind and courteous to his juniors. 
1 shall with your permission allude to one small 
incident in illustration of what I have said. I was 
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his jiUinor in a small case which came on for hearing 
somewhat urifexpectedly and before we could get the 
copies of all the necessary papers ; and on my express- 
ing ray regret that I was wanting in my duty to my 
leader, and to my client for not having gone through 
the record and made notes of the necessary details of 
the documents to supply the want of papers, I was 
told by him that I need not regret alone as the 
duty of not going through the record was his quite 
as much as it was mine. Kind and consoling as 
the remark was, I could not help feeling doubtful as 
to its correctness ; but its sincerity was beyond question. 
When at the bar, Ramesh Chandra Mitter enjoyed the 
confidence of the public, the love and esteem of the 
profession and the respect of the court. 

On a vacancy being caused by the untimely death 
of Mr. Justice Dwarka Nath Mitter, Ramesh Chandra 
Mitter was raised to the Bench. Though succeeding 
one of the ablest judges that ever sat in an Indian High 
Court, he soon proved that he was a worthy successor 
of Dwarka Nath Mitter. His vast and varied know- 
ledge and experience, acquired in the course of an 
extensive practice, aided by a rare combination of 
unusual quickness of apprehension and untiring patience, 
and guided by a calm judgment and an earnest desire 
to do substantial justice, made him one of the best of 
judges that ever adorned the judicial bench. He never 
cared to be flashy. He never required any foil to set 
off to advantage the genuine brilliancy of his parts. 
His uncommon quickness of intellect and his unfailing 
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concentration of attention which enabled him to gfrasp 
an argument from the barest indication of it, relieved 
practitioners appearing before him of all apprehension 
about their arguments not being duly appreciated and 
removed all necessity for that repetition of which we 
so often complain. His judicial independence and absolute 
freedom from bias of every sort enabled him to enjoy, 
as the learned officiating Advocate General in his 
graceful tribute to the memory of Sir Ramesh Chandra 
Mitter well said, the unbounded confidence of the 
profession and the public. During the tcMuporary ab- 
sence of the Chief Justice, he was twice appointed 
offg.* Chief Justice and the appointment was greeted 
with a chorus of universal approbation. His judgments, 
which will form a lasting record of his judicial work, 
bear, as the learned Chief Justice of Bengal observed, 
marks of the erudition of the lawyer, tlie impartiality 
of the judge and the polish of the scholar. 

On his retirement from the Bench he was honoured 
with a Knighthood and was appointed a member of the 
Supreme Legislative Council and of the Jury Commi- 
ssion. He spent all his time and energy in co-opera- 
ting with every movement calculated to promote the 
welfare of his country which he loved most dearly, and 
he showed his love for his country not merely by 
admiring her glorious past, but also by doing all that 
in him lay to secure for her a glorious future. 

In private life, he was a man of spotless charac- 
ter ; he was a firm and genial friend to those who 
enjoyed the privilege of his friendship ; he loved most 
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dearly as he was most dearly loved by all his domestic 
relations. His invaluable advice was sought by many, 
and everyone who sought for it felt the assurance that 
he would have his undivided attention and receive the 
soundest advice it was possible to expect. 

Such was the man we have lost. We deeply mourii 
his loss. And if we appreciate his sterling worth it is 
our bounden duty to take steps to perpetuate his memory 
in a suitable manner. 

— ♦ — — 

Gokhale. 

We are mourning over the great loss which India 
has sustained by the untimely death of one of the 
worthiest of her sons, and we are expressing our 
intense sorrow for that great loss. If the loss is so 
great and the sorrow so intense to us, people of India, 
to whom the illustrious deceased was bound by the 
tie of common nationality, how much greater must 
that loss be and how much more intense that soiTow 
to those to whom Gokhale was bound in addition by 
the closer ties of sacred domestic relationship. While 
giving expression to our own feelings, we should not 
forget the feelings of the bereaved family ; and meet 
it is that this meeting should adopt as its second resolu- 
tion the one which I beg leave to place before you- 

If it is our bounden duty to offer our grateful 
tribute of respect to the memory of our departed 
countryman who loved us so dearly, who laboured for 
us so earnestly sacrificing his own ease and comfort 
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and even health for our sake, it is no less our duty 
to offer our heartfelt condolence and sympathy to his 
bereaved family who might have benefited more appre- 
ciably by those gifts with which heaven Lad endowed 
Mr. Gokhale so richly, if they had been devoted less 
exclusively to the promotion of our welfare. All that 
we can offer to Mr. Gokhale^s family is but poor 
return alas for the invaluable services he has rendered 
to his country. But his noble selfless nature worked 
regardless of reward. In the true spirit of the Oita text, 

Gokhale did his duty regardless of reward and 
though belonging to the order of house-holder he acted 
like a Sanyasi and a Yogi. 

They say, sorrow shared is sorrow soothed, - 1 would 
ont pause to question the soundness of the collective 
wisdom embodied in the saying, but would ask you to yield 
to the natural impulse which prompts ns to sympathise 
with others in their sorrow. I may remind you, unlike 
the grosser forces of the material world, the subtle 
force of sympathy in the moral world is effective 
directly in ])roportion to its distance and the bereaved 
Maharastra family in the Deccan will I hope and 
trust have the melancholy consolation that he whose 
loss they are mourning now has by his unselfish 
overflowing love for all India made that family as 
dear to us here in distant Bengal as they are to 
their near neighbours and dear relations. 



Rev. Father Lafont. 

This being the first meeting of the Senate since 
the death of our distinguished colleague, the ReV. 
Father Lafont, before proceeding to the business of 
the day, we should I think express our appreciation 
of his valuable services to the University and our 
sorrow for the loss we have sustained by his death. 
I would therefore beg leave to move : — 

That the Senate records its high appreciation of 
the eminent services rendered to tlie University for 
upwards of thirty years by the late Rev. Father 
Lafont, and its expression of deep sorrow for the 
great loss it has sustained by his death. 

It is not necessary for me to say much in 
support of this motion, as the valuable services 
rendered to the University by our departed colleague 
are well known to every one present in this hall. 
The Rev. Father Lafont was a Fellow of this Uni- 
versity for more than thirty years, and since his 
appointment in 1877 he continued all along until his 
departure for Darjeeling, about two months ago, to 
take an active part in its work. His varied learning, 
his sound judgment, his uncommon power of lucid 
exposition, and his serene temper enabled him to 
throw useful light upon almost every subject of 
discussion and to render material help to his colleagues 
in all their deliberations. He was twice Dean of the 
Faculty of arts, he was many years a member of the 
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Syndicate, he was a member of many important 
committees of the Senate and he was the Senior Ordinary 
fellow of the University under the new constitution. 
He was one of the movers in the cause of the 
promotion of scientific studies in this University and 
of the cultivation of science by the people of this 
Province. And it was mainly in recognition of his 
work in this line that the University conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science. It is a 
matter of deep regret that he did not live long to 
enjoy that honour. But if his friends must share that 
regret they have this consolation that he lived a 
fairly long life of earnest and useful work in the 
field of education in this his adopted country which 
will cherish his memory with deep feelings of love 
and esteem. 



Gauri Sankar De. 

I deem it a great honour to be permitted to take 
part in the proceedings of this meeting. Great as is 
the importance of this meeting if judged by its numerical 
strength and its representative character, far greater 
is its importance when judged by its object, which is 
to do honour to departed worth ; the sterliug worth of 
one who in his lifetime never sought for any honour 
except what could be earned by the conscientious and 
diligent discharge of the duties of the noble calling of 
a teacher. 1 feel deeply thankful to the organizers of 
this meeting for giving me an opportunity of offering 
my humble tribute o£ respect to the memory of Professor 
Gauri Sankar De. Indeed I feel a little embarrassed 
by the prominent position assigned to me among so many 
eminent speakers who were colleagues of the late professor, 
and I can reconcile myself to that position only when 
I remember that lam not altogether a stranger to this 
institution. I call to mind with pleasure and with pride 
the time, it is now nearly half a century ago, when 
on the opening of the B. A. Class in the General 
Assemblys Institution, a new professorship of Mathe- 
matics was created, and 1 had the honour of being 
the first incumbent of that post, which a little later 
was adorned by Professor Gauri Sankar De, and the 
duties of which were discharged by him with such 
conspicuous ability and success for over forty years. 

Babu Gauri Sankar De had a very brilliant aca- 
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cl«niic career. He was the Gold Medalist of his year 
at tlie M. A. Examination in Mathematics ; he after- 
wards won the Prcmchand Roychand Studentship the 
liigliest prize which the Calcutta University can award. 
He obtained also tlic degree of Bachelar in Law and 
was, I believe admitted and enrolled as a Vakil of 
the High Court of Calcutta. But Tfmnis ( 1) though she 
has drawn away so many of our brilliant graduates, 
had no attraction for Ganri Sankar, whose sturdy 
intellect found more delight in stiff Mathematical study 
than in the engaging pursuits of Law. If Babu Gauri 
Sankar had joined the legal profession with his high 
intellectual powers, he could certainly have made his 
mark there, and earned more money. But what was 
that compared with the satisfaction he had of 
being the teacher of two generations of students in a 
different branch of learning. In this connection I am 
forcibly reminded of a famous remark of the eminent 
Mathematician Babbage. When Mr. Maule, Senior 
Wrangler of his year and afterwards Mr. Justice Maulc 
Inid been making rapid progress at the Bar, and a 
friend of liis said to Babbage, “Mr. Maule is doing 
so well at the Bar that he may one day become the 
Lord Chancellor of England.^^ Babbage sternly remarked, 
“What if he becomes the Lord Chancellor of England, 
what is that compared with what he might have be- 
come had he stuck to mathematics.^^ It is because the 
pursuit of knowledge is held in such high estimation 
in the British Isles that knowledge has made such 

<1> Dausfhter of Uranus personified in Greek mytholofify as law and order 
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immense progress there. And it is because our fore- 
fathers in the good old days could say, 

wi »r#5 n 

“Royalty is not equal to learning, for the king 
receives homage only in bis own kingdom, but the 
learned man receives homage wherever he goes,^^ 4hat 
learning made such great progress in ancient times in 
this classic land. It is true Professor Gauri Banker De 
has not added to our stock of mathematical knowledge 
by discovering new truths; but he has certainly helped 
to raise the ordinary level of that knowledge, among 
his countrymen by teaching that subject to thousands 
of students, and by helping not a small number of 
them to obtain the degree of Master of Arts with 
great distinction in that subject. On looking through the 
University Calender you will find that for a series of 
years the College in which he taught enjoyed almost 
a monopoly of turning out M. A.s in pure Mathematics. 

The teaching of higher Mathematics was thus his 
pleasure and his pride. He never sought for any other 
honour, and I remember one notable instance in which 
he declined an honour that had been offered. Many 
years ago, when the Presi^ntship of the Board of 
studies in Mathematics was offered to him he declined 
the offer and gracefully proposed the name of another 
bright luminary then just rising but destined to outshine 
all others,— Asutosh Mukerjee. 

He was appointed a fellow of the University in 
1884, and rendered valuable service as a member of 
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the Board of studies in Mathematics and of various 
other Committees. He did not speak much at meetings 
but when he spoke he spoke with effect and was 
listened to with respect. He generally gave his silent 
vote but always with judgment and discrimination. 

He led a life of ascetic purity and archaic simpli- 
city! His great learning and his unostentatious but 
dignified manners won for him the respect and admira- 
tion of all who came in contact with him. 

Such was Professor Gauri Sanker De. Take him 
for all in all seldom will you find his like again. He 
is gone, leaving us to mourn his loss. But the example 
of his life will not be lost. It will continue to ins- 
pire many to follow his noble example. 


Sir Henry Cotton. 

If the proposition entrusted to me stood in need 
of any eloquent advocacy in its support, I should have 
preferred to see it placed in abler hands than mine. 
But as the resolution will I am sure be carried by 
acclamation as soon as it is proposed and as the speech 
of the mover will be mere matter of nominal form in 
the same proportion as the adoption of his motion by you 
will be matter of real feeling, I readily respond to the 
call from the chair to have the honour of taking part in 
the proceedings of this meeting. And I need hardly 
eay that it gives me very great pleasure to do sa For 
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not only do 1 in cotninon with you all, love and respect 
the man we are seeking to honour, but I am proud to say 
that my personal relations with him for many years have 
been of the most cordial sort. 

The resolution I have to move asks us to honour a 
retired high official who throughout his long and 
distinguished career of public service always 
did his best to promote the welfare of this country ; it 
asks us to welconie an Englishman who has devoted his 
days of well earned repose to the furtherance of 
Indians good. 

Rich as the Indian Civil service may be in ability and 
attainments, it is not often that it can boast of members 
like Sir Henry Cotton. And high as is the English 
national character for its strong sense of justice and its 
earnest devotion to duty a personality like Sir Henry 
Cotton^s must be conspicuous even in that great nation. 

Moral greatness must not be measured merely by 
striking results achieved. There arc two marked types 
of greatness both noble, and each serving in its own way 
a purpose in the economy of nature, one of which is exclu- 
sive, being greatness in height, and is admired more than 
loved, while the other is attractive, being greatness in 
breadth, is loved sooner than it is admired. The moral 
greatness of our beloved and respected friend is of this 
latter type. Humanity with its load of woe always expects 
and often finds more relief from the latter than the former. 
It may not strike the imagination oi* enforce unwilling 
obedience, but it awakens our love and receives voluntary 
homage. And this is why Sir Henry Cotton, though no 
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longer clothed with the authority of office has been greeted 
with such enthusiastic reception whereever he has been. 

Apart from direct benefits conferred the amount of 
indirect good that Englishmen of Sir Henry Cotton^s stamp 
do is incalculable. Their broad sympathetic mind enables 
them to understand and better appreciate the thoughts 
and sentiments, the aims and aspirations, of a foreign race 
so liable to be misunderstood and misjudged and they 
help to strengthen the mutual confidence and mutual 
good-will between Indians and Englishmen whom an all- 
ruling Providence has united together, and whose h{ir- 
monious co-operation must be earnestly wished for alike by 
the rulers and the ruled. 

Whether we consider the true interest of India or 
that of England, Sir Henry Cottpii has pre-eminently 
worked to serve both. And need I remind you tlmt the 
only interest he has studiously disregarded is his own. 

Nor must we forget that he is here with us now not 
on any business of his own, no, not even on a pleasure 
trip ; but he has taken the trouble of coming to us in ready 
response to our invitation to help us with his sage advice. 

For such a true, such a warm, such a disinterested 
friend of India, no reeeption which it is in our power to 
give, can be too enthusiastic. And I think, I voice the 
sentiment of this large and influential gathering and indeed 
of the whole country when I say that we should accord 
Sir Henry Cotton a most hearty welcome. 

With these few words which but feebly express our 
feeling, I would ask you to carry by acclamation the 
resolution I have the honour to move. 
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I deem it a great previlege to be permitted to add 
my feeble voice in support of the Resolution so ably 
moved by the last speaker. 

The saying is as true as it is trite that in honour- 
ing departed worth we only honour ourselves. Maha- 
raja Surya Kanta Acharya when he was living must 
have enjoyed the self-satisfaction inseperable from 
doing good work. Now when he is no more if we 
raise a suitable memorial for him, we only shew, that 
we are able to appreciate hie worth and respect what 
is good and noble in human nature. 

After what has been so well said by the eloquent 
speakers who have preceded me, it is unnecessary 
for me to dwell upon the many things which entitle the 
Maharaja to our respect and gratitude. I shall only 
refer briefly to two matters which have struck me 
most forcibly. 

Maharaja Surya Kanta Acharya was a distinguished 
sportsman and he has written a book entitled Shikar- 
^oMni in which he gives a graphic account of his 
adventures in hunting. Amidst narratives of risky 
enterprises and hair br^dth escapes which will interest 
lovers of sport, are interspersed intensely tboughtf ul 
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and devout reflections shewing that inside the some- 
what brusque exterior of the sportsman, there was a 
soul endowed with some of ,the gentlest and noblest 
virtues that adorned the man. The reading of those passa- 
ges in the Shikar Kahini, reminds one of Kalidasas 
well known lines. 

The warm and active interest which the Maharaja 
took in the cause of national Education and the 
munificent liberality with which he helped it, entitle 
him to the lasting gratitude of his countrymen. This 
is neither the time nor the place to enter into any 
detailed description of what National Education is ; but 
as I refer to the Maharajahs support of the National 
Education movement as constituting one of his best 
claim to the gratitude of his countrymen I may be 
permitted to say a word to show that the movement 
was neither harmful or futile. Education should no 
doubt proceed upon a eosmopolitan basis and assimilate 
all the best ideals of the world ; and this the 
National Council of education expressly admits among 
its objects. But though this is desirable in the later 
stage, in the earlier stage such assimilation is 
possible to any large extent Every student when 
commencing his school education, brings with him in 
addition to his outfit of language, his stock of thoughts 
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and sentiments, tlie g^ifts of his nature which the teacher 
instead of ignoring and hastily displacing should try 
to utilize and improve. And this is all that the 
National Council of education aims at. Maharaja 
Su:^a Kanta with his usual sagacity and judgment 
soon became convinced that education imparted on the 
lines adopted by the National Council of Education 
would satisfy a real want, and he accordingly lent 
the council his powerful support and made in its 
favour a grant of Rs. 12,000 a year. The institution 
had then just come into existence and beyond a few 
feeble words of gratitude and promise of a distant 
and dubions future, there was nothing more to expect 
in return. Appeal for honouring tlie memory of such 
a true benefactor of his country will I am sure be 
readily responded to not only by men of rank and 
wealth but by all his countrymen according to their 
moans. 

It would be premature now to say anything as to 
the form the proposed memorial should take. That 
will be determined by the Committee you are going 
to appoint, having i^egard to the fund that is raised 
and the wishes of the subscribers. I would beg leave 
only to throw out a suggestion that some work of 
public utility will not be an inapi^ropriate form for 
the Maharaja Surya Kanta memorial. 



Sisir Kumar Ghosh. 

I deem it a great privilege to be permitted to 
take part in the i)roceedings of this meeting and offer 
my humble tribute of respect to the hallowed memory 
of Sisir Kumar Ghosh. The resolution, I am called 
upon to second has been so eloquently and ably moved 
by one of oiir greatest orators and joimnalists, that the 
work of the seconder becomes easy. Not that much 
more does not remain to be said — for not even the 
eloquence of Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea can ex- 
haust the description of the many-sided activity of 
Sisir Kumar Ghosh but all that occurs to one at first thought 
on the subject has been said and very well said. 

Illustrious men like great luminaries do not allow 
their detailed features to be delineated with ease. Their 
very brightness makes such detailed delineation difficult. 
Much as I wish, I must own that I am not able 
to present you any adequate delineation of the many- 
sided activity of our illustrious countryman whom we 
are met here to honour. All I shall do will be to 
dwell upon a few prominent features of this noble character. 

The resolution before you very properly divides 
the work done by Sisir Kumar Ghosh under two great 
heads, namely his work as a prominent political leader 
and journalist and secondly his work as a spiritual 
teacher and Bengali author. 

Meeting held in the Town Hall on 23rd March 1911. President'Maharaja 
of Durbhangra. Sir Gooroodas Banerjee s econded the first Resolution. 
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As a prominent political leader Sisir Kumar^s great 
merit lay in bis being the first to perceive that the 
real political progress of the conntry consisted in the 
masses becoming awakened to a due sense of their 
poliiical rights and duties. This was only an anti- 
cipation of his subsequent spiritual development. He 
felt for all but most for those who wanted his sym- 
pathy more. His democratic leaning was not the result 
of any ill wifi towards the aristocracy but was the 
outcome of enthusiastic good will for the masses. 
That is why notwithstanding his pronounced demo- 
cratic predilections, the leading members of the 
aristocracy were his sincere admirers and fast friends 
as this very meeting and the presence of your High- 
ness here testify. Upon certain political questions 
his views differed from those of his contemporaries, 
but that was perhaps because he was much in ad- 
vance of his time and saw a forecast of the future of 
which others had not yet caught any glimpse. 

But depend upon it there could not x) 0 ssibly have 
been anything wrong or sinister in his political princi- 
ples ; for the author of Amiya Nimai Charita, the 
apostle of the religion of Universal Love could not 
harbour any ill will or hatred towards any race or 
individual. He believed that the British rule in India 
was established by the will of Providence. And if he asked 
for large concessions it was owing to his belief that 
Eigland was just and would readily grant such concessions. 

As a journalist the pungency of his criticism of 
public men and measures was one distinctive feature 
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of his writings. He wrote strongiy because he felt 
strongly for the wrongs. For the time being the 
wrongs carried him away. But bitterness was no part 
of his writings. His very strength sometimes costi- 
tuted his weakness and his writings were sometimes 
considered to be bitter. But they had always the 
saving grace of humour and bitterness was as far from 
his nature as anything could be. If he criticised 

officers severely it was because he had unbounded 
confidence in British justice and because he firmly 
believed that their prestige was far too high to 
be shaken by his criticism. Perhaps he failed to 

realise the difficulties in the situation of officials and 
to soften the severity of his criticism accordingly, 
but those who knew him never charged him with any 
bitterness of feeling. 

He has been rightly described as the master of 
journalists in India. You are told that his style of 
writing was somewhat quaint but I think it was his 
originality. His style of writing was not borrowed 
from any one but was peculiarly his own. Originality 
in this as in most other matters was his special merit. 
He was a favourite child of nature who had lavishly 
endowed him with some of her best gifts and he 
was well able to depend upon his own resources 
without having to borrow from any one. 

In manners he lacked, I might almost say, he hated 
all artificial polish ; but behind the somewhat rough 
exterior if you choose to call it so, there was a 
charming sweetness, simplicity, and frankness, which 
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impressed every one who had the pleasure of close 
aquaintance with him. 

The rough and rapid sketch I have given you of 
our illustrious countryman may appear to some of you 
to be a little too glowing. But after a few more 
strokes which yet remain to be added you will find 
the sketch is but natural and if anything, it has suffered for 
my want of skill in proper delineation. No panegyric 
pronouncement, no high colours wo can depict him with, 
can come up to the mark ; he is above them all. 

It remains for me now to say a few words about 
Babu Sisir Kumar Ghosh^s high spiritual attainments 
and work in the field of Bengali literature. It is not 
until his spiritual nature is taken into account that 
we can form a correct estimate of his character. It was 
the spiritual element in him that determined and directed 
all his thoughts and deeds unconsciously in his younger 
days and consciously in his later years. He was a true 
Vaishnaba, an apostle of the religion of universal love 
and there can be no better proof, no stronger evidence 
of the earnestness of his devotion to his faith and his 
real spiritual greatness than the fact that while in 
full enjoyment of his powers and after he had attained 
a commanding position as a political leader, he quietly 
retired from active political life to work for the spiritual 

*rtii c^i 'srai 
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well being of the country. It is true he found in 
his beloved and dutiful brother Babu Matilal Ghosh 
a worthy successor, but how few are there who can retire 
even if they have worthy ones to take their place. His 
sacrifice was dictated by his firm faith in heaven. 

It was in his retirement that Sisir Kumar Ghosh 
wrote those wonderful Bengali Books the Kalaehand Oita 
and the Arniya Nimai Charita. They furnish a literature 
at once most ennobling and yet so simple that the 
humblest capacity can well profit by it. The Arniya 
Nirnai Charita will over rank as one of the greatest 
books in the Bengali language. 

I have said a few good things about Sisir Babu 
and they are his due. I do not say that he 
was a perfect being. No one was more 

conscious of his imperfections than he himself. As a 

Vaishnaba he always felt that it was only those who 
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were humble as the straw trampled down by every one, 
who were patient as the tree bearing silently the inclemencies 
of weather, who were devoid of vanity, and who were 
respectful to all, that were fit to worship God. 

He mixed in politics, carried on journalistic controver- 
sies, had his bickerings and contentions with others 
but all the while his serious thoughts were centred 
in God. Of him this may be truly said : — 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Tho^ round its breast the rolling clouds are spread 
Eternal sun shine settles on its head.. 

And now in that eternal sunshine, in the abode 
of the blessed and far removed from the clouds 
and storms of the sublunar region Sisir Kumar has 
his rest. He has left his countrymen one and all 
friends and opponents — to mourn his loss and to have 
this consolation in their sorrow that though he is 
gone he did solid work for them and his life teaches 
the noble lesson tliat in spiritual advancement lies the 
salvation of man. 
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Mr. Paranjpe*8 Senior Wrarigler-ship. 

We are met herei to-day to offer our hearty 
congratulations to a distinguished fellow countryman 
on the splendid success he has achieved in his aca- 
demic career and to express our deep sense of grati- 
tude to a sympathetic Ruler for the kindly interest 
ho has been graciously pleased to evince in that 
success. 

The brilliant success of Mr. Kaghavcndi’a Purush- 
ottam Paranjpc of Poona in attaining the high posi- 
tion of Senior Wrangler at the Cambridge Mathe- 
matical Tripos Examination this year, has not only 
earned for him the admiration of the educational 
world but has shed lustre on his countrymen and his 
country. The examination is a very difficult one. The 
best trained of the most intellectual youth of England 
compete at this Examination. And among these who 
stood first at it in past years were m3n like Airy, 
Herschell, Stokes, Cayley, Adams, and Rayleigh. The 
attainment of the highest place at such an examination 
by an Indian youth is therefore matter for just con- 
gratulation and refutes conclusively the insinuation 
sometimes made about the supposed inferiority of the 
Indian intellect. 

As fellow subjects of one common gracious Sove- 
reign we naturally wish that Englishmen should treat 
us as their equals. The most effective mode of vindi- 
cating our claim to such equal treatment is for our 
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countrymen to compete with Englishmen in fields of 
open competition, and prove their equality by the result. 
Englishmen ayl proud of their superiority ; but when 
once convinced by the logic of fact that one is their 
equal, their innate sepfiie of justice makes them accord 
him the most welcopie reception. The cases of Mr. 
Ranjit Singh, Mr. AtuI Chandra Chatterjee, Dr. 
Jagadish Chandra Bose, Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray, 
and Mr. Paranjpe are instances in point. 

If the success of Mr. Paranjpe is thus justly 
matter for congratulation the graceful and appreciative 
manner, in which His Excellency the Viceroy has 
been pleased to refer to it in his congratulatory 
message to the Principal of the Fergnsson College, 
must be matter for still greater congratulation. The 
message is in these terms. “Viceroy desires to con- 
gratulate you as Principal of the Fergusson College 
upon the brilliant success attained by a former pujiil 
of the College in carrying off* the blue ribbon of 
English Scholarship. Such a triumph is a wonderful 
tribute both to the teaching of the College and to 
the capabilities of the most highly trained Indian 
intellects.^^ A Viceroy who entertains such kindly 
feelings for the people he is called upon to govern 
and who takes such warm interest in their progress 
is entitled to the lasting gratitude of the country. 

Nor must I omit to add here that the effect of 
the encouraging words of His Excellency's message is 
enhanced in no small degree by the fact that they 
proceed from one so well qualified to appreciate 
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the value of academic distinctions. For Lord Curzon 
is no less eminent as a scholar than as ^ statesman ; 
and his academic career was as exceptionally brilliant 
as his political career has been. 

Lord Ciirzon^s high appreciation of Mr. Paranjpe^s 
success will I think have one very salutory effect. 
It will check the tendency growing in some quarters 
of underrating intellectual achievements and estimating 
the works of a man by the money he earns or the 
preferment he is able to secure. Such a tendency 
which should be deprecated everywhere is wholely 
unworthy of the people of this country whose ances- 
tors of old hold learning in nnich higher estimation 
than wealth and rank and among whom the aristo- 
cracy of learning was the only aristocracy recognized. 

The importance of the position of a Senior 
Wrangler arises as I have already indicated not 
merely from the difficulty of the Mathematical Tripos 
examination, but also from the achievements of a succession 
of Senior Wranglers like Stokes, and Caylay and 
Adams, in the field of science. Mr. Paranjpe being 
up to this time the only Senior Wrangler we have 
amongst our countrymen, his career will be most 
anxiously watched by us in expectation of some substantial 
contribution by him to the stock of human knowledge 
in the domain of science, and we trust we shall not be 
disappointed. At any rate, we hope he will stick 
to the cultivation of science, and will not be allured 
by the attractions of the legal profession which have 
in so many instances not only in this country but 
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even in England drawn off ardent youths from the 
less lucrative pursuit of science. He and all of us 
should do %eell to bear in mind the remark of 
Babbage the well known inventor of the Calculating 
machine, who on being told that his friend Maul 
afterwards Mr. Justice Maul, the senior wrangler of 
his year, was doing well at the bar and might one 
day become the Lord Chancellor, observed, “And what 
if he becomes the Lord Chancellor ? what is that to 
what he might have become T — meaning evidently if 
he had stuck to the cultivation of matliematics. Tho 
remark was well worthy of the eminent mathematician 
in whose estimation, even the exalted ' i)osition of 
the Lord Chancellor of England was not equal to 
that of a true votary of science. It is to men inspired 
by these really noble sentiments that the greatness of 
England in the field of science is due. 

The success achieved by Mr. Paranjpe and the 
chorus of enthusiastic admiration with which it has 
been greeted by all persons from His Excellency the 
Viceroy downwards, will, we may hope, stimulate our 
graduates and undergraduates to emulate Mr. Paranjpe 
the senior wrangler of the year as well as the Senior 
Wranglers of past years whose splendid achievements 
in science have shed undying lustre on their 
Universities. 





Reception to the Hon. Mr. S. P. Sinha. 

On 9. i. 1909 th€ Calcutta University Institute enters 
tained the Hon. Mr. S. P. Sinha at a Social Gathering in 
the Institute Hall. Sir Qooroodas Banerjee presided. 

Bahu Narendra Nath Ganguli at the invitation of 
President read out a Sanskrit address to the Hon. S. P. Sinha. 

Bahu Surendra Mohan Maitra then sang a Bengali song 
specially composed for the occasion by Sir Gooroodas Baner|ee. 

Sir Gooroodas Baner|ee then spoke as follows r-' 

We are met here this evening to offer our 
hearty congi;atulations to Mr. S. P. Sinha on his 
appointment as Legal Member of the Governor Gene- 
raPs Council. The occasion is unique and has naturally 
called forth a general chorus of acclamation to whieh 
the Calcutta University Institute seeks to add its 
feeble voice. 

True it is that in pursuance of the just and 
enlightened policy enunciated in the famous proclama- 
tion of our late beloved Sovereign and confirmed by 
our present King Emperor, Indians have been appointed 
to various high offices of State ; but this is the first 
time in the history of British Rule in India when 
an Indian has been admitted to a share in the actual, 
executive Government of India. This, if in one sense 
a bold step is in every sense a wise step. Nothing 
can be more effective than a step like this, in quiet- 
ing unrest and soothing discontent and in strei^theu- 
tng mutual confidence between England and India, 
which Providence in its beneficent dispensation has 
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4!nitod - together for the good of both. It not only 
tends to satisfy the legitimate aspiration of the people 
to have a share in the Government of their country 
but it also affords the most convincing proof that 
our rulers when they can associate one of us with 
themselves in the executive GovcrnmcMit of the 
country, cannot but be sincere in their profession 
to govern India for Indians good. 

Some people try to moderate the good effects of 
an appointment like this by arguing that it can con- 
cern only a very few select individuals and that the 
great majority of the iK?ople regard it with indifference. 
This is quite an erroneous view. No doubt the dignity 
and emoluments of the office will be enjoyed by only 
one person ; but the real value of the appointment 
to the country consists in its marking practically the 
removal of a disqualification, the obliteration of a 
colour line, and the triumph of reason over prejudice 
and tliat is a value which every Indian, whatever 
his position in life, can and docs fully appreciate. 
This is the main reason why the appointment has 
been received with such enthusiastic approbation all 
over the country. In this view the honour done to 
Mr. Sinha is an honour which every Indian shares 
with him. It is in fact an honour done to all India. 
And why limit the joy occasioned by the appointment 
to India alone ? If India feels the satisfaction of see- 
ing justice done to her England must feel the higher 
satisfaction of doing that justice. 
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In saying that the iionoiir done to Mr. Sihha is so 
largely shared by his countrymen, I must' not be 
understood to imply that his own share in it is small. 
If that had been so, if he had been selected not for 
his unquestionable merit but only as a convenient time- 
serving man, he would, have been left with his honour 
well alone. It is because he is pre-eminently fit, and 
enjoys the confidence of his countrymen as well as 
that of Englishmen, it is because the honour done to 
him is really well earned, that his countrymen claim 
to share it with him. 

Of Mr. Sinha’s great ability and attainments I need 
not say much ; they arc amply testified to by his 
brilliant success at the bar whose honoured leader, 
he has risen to be. Endowed wiUi a quick and acute 
Intelligence, with calm and sound judgment, and with 
a temper genial and dignified, he has added to these 
rich gifts of Nature, profound learning and vast and 
varied experience of men and things in the course of 
a distinguished professional career, and he stands 
pre-eminently fitted for the high office to which he has 
been appointed. Then again, as we gather from his 
utterances on previous occasions similar to the present, 
he accepts his new position not in any spirit of 
elation, but in a truly meek and prayerful spirit, 
feeling more conscious of the responsibility than of the 
dignity attached to that position. To a mind thus 
disposed, will be always vouchsafed abundant light to 
clear any doubts it may feel, and ample strength to 
surmount any difficulties it may encounter. 
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Mr. Sinha^s career will be anxiously watched hy 
all and unsparingly criticised by some. But we feel 
sure that he will so discharge the duties of his high 
office to dispel the doubts of the most dubious 
and fulfil the expectations of the most sanguine. 

We may give Mr. Sinha the assurance that the 
best wishes of all his countrymen and not a few 
Englishmen follow him. And we hope and trust that 
he will have a successful tenure of office such as will 
reflect credit on India, redound to the glory of Eng- 
land and make his name compare favourably with 
those of Ills illustrious predecessor^ 

Before I conclude I should gratefully acknowledge 
our deep obligation to the two great statesmen, Lord 
Minto and Lord Morley on whose recommendation our 
gracious Sovereign has conferred such high honour 
on our distinguished countryman. 


Sir AshutosH Mukherjee. 

In the unvoidable absence of the Vice Chanceflor 
Br. Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, I have been desired 
by the promoters of this meeting as the senior Ordinary 
Fellow of the University to ifequest your Excellency 
the Rector to accept on behalf of the University the 
portrait of the Honourable Sir Ashutosh Mukberjee 
presented by the Registered Graduates through Raja 
Peary Mohan Mukherjee, and to unveil it. 

This presentation of the portrait of Sir Ashutosh 
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Miikherjee by the Rogistcrt‘d Graduates is a fitting recogni- 
tion by them of the great services rendered to their 
University by their distinguished fellow graduate and 
fellow countryman for a period extending over a quarter 
of a century in various capacities as member of the 
Syndicate, as Dean of the l^Vulty of Arts, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, and as Vico Chancellor. There have 
been no doubt differences of opinion regarding some 
of the acts done and some of the measures introduced 
by Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee. But leaving all debatable 
matters out of consideration there still rc^inains a record 
of the work done by him for the University which 
is a unique record not surpassed nor even equalled 
by that of the' work done by any other Vice-Chance- 
llor. And it is no less a fitting recognition of the 
value of Sir Ashutosh Mukhejec^s work that your 
Excellency the Rector of the University has been 
graciously pleased to consent to unveil his " portrait. 
By this graceful act your Excellency, the neverf ailing 
friend of our graduates and of the educated commu- 
nity of Bengal has given one more significant proof 
of your kindness towards them and has placed them 
under a deep debt of gratitude. I may be permitted 
here to add that the part assigned to me in this 
day^s function is to me a source of intense gratifica- 
tion. Twenty seven years ago I had the honour of 
advising the then Vice-Chancellor Chief Justice Sir 
Comer Petheram to insist on the appointment of Babu 
Ashutosh Mukherjee as a Fellow of the University, 
feeling confident that such appointment will be the 
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beginning of a career of great usefulness to the Univer- 
sity, and today I have the satisfaction to find that 
ray expectation has been so fully realised and that 
career has culminated in such conspicuous success as 
to give me the opportunity of asking your Excellency 
the Rector of the University to unveil the portrait of 
that gentleman (1). 

<1>. In this connection the two letters reproduced below may be read with 
interest : 

77, RUSSA ROAD NORTH, 
BHOWANIPORE, 

12th June, 1904. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

Allow me to offer you my sincere thanks and deep gratitude for your kind 
congratulations and good wishes ; they have to me a special value as coming 
from one who helped me most materially at the turning point of my career on the 
25th March, 1887, and who has been, since then, the best of my friends. I trust 
you may be spared long to benefit us by your advice and guidance. 

Yours sincerely, 
ASHUTOSH MOOKERJEE. 

77, RUSSA ROAD NORTH, BHOWANIPORE, 
30th June, 1909. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

I am deeply grateful to you for your kind letter, which has a special value to 
me as coming from one who had a considerable share in moulding my career. 
I hope you will be spared long enough to bless me in my future work. 

Yours sincerely, 
ASHUTOSH MOOKERJEE. 






Queen Empress Victoria the Good. 

Wo are met liore (1) to perform a ssad and solemn 
duty, the duty of exprcssiiiju; oiir dec]) fooling of grief at the 
demise of onr most gracious and beloved Sovereign 
(iueen Victoria, Empress of India. 

With us Hindus, the sovereign is something more 
than the mere political head of the State. ( )iir religion 
invests the Sovereign with divine attributes. Mami 
says 

I 

“The sovereign is divinity in human form.” 

But the love and veneration in which our late 
beloved Sovereign has been held was inspired not so much 
by the peculiar tenets of any particular class as by 
her own intrinsic merits as a Ruler. She was a 
mighty Monarch of a mighty Empire but tlic greatness 
and the goodness of her noble, intellectual and moral 
nature distinguished her from the i*est of humanity 
quite as much as did the mighty sceptre which she 
wielded and the bright diadem which she wore. Her 
many great virtues in public and private life won for 
her the love and veneration not only of her subjects 
but of all the nations of the civilized world. 

Her long reign has been glorious in war as well 
as in peace, for “Peace has her victories no less re- 
nowned than war.” During her glorious reign the 
empire has received wide expansion while the justness 

(1> Special general Meeting held, at the rooms of the Science Association on 
Thursday the 31st January 1901 to record its deep feeling of grief at the demise 
of Her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria Empress of India. H. H. Sir 
J. Woodhurn being unable to attend Mr. Justice Benerjee was voted to the Chair. 
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and beneficence of her rule and the motherly love 
and concern she felt for her subjects, love and con- 
cern in which India has always had its full share, 
have enabled her to lay the foundation of her vast 
empire deep and firm in the affection of her people. 
And if her reign has witnessed such great expansion 
of her political dominion over the surface of the globe 
it has witnessed no less an expansion of the domi- 
nion of culture and knowledge in the fields of litera- 
ture and science. 

Queen Victoria has had her share of trials and 
tribulations ; but she bore them with queenly forti- 
tude and with womanly patience. And now after 
a glorious career she has left this world with its joys 
and sorrows and gone to that blissful region which is 
the abode of the blessed for evermore. 

She is gone ; but she has left her bright example 
to lighten the gloom of sorrow in which the empire 
is plunged and to guide her worthy son and succes- 
sor our most gracious Sovereign, King Edward the 
Seventh, Emperor of India. 

Such was the great and good Queen Empress we 
have lost ; and meet it is that this Science Associa- 
tion which came into existence during her beneficent 
reign should give expression, inadequately as it must 
be, to the profound feeling of grief which it shares 
with the rest of the community. 



King Emperors Visit. 

I deem it a high previlege to be permitted to 
second the motion for the presentation of a loyal 
address by the Senate to His Majesty the King Emper- 
or on the occasion of his visit to this city. 

The occasion is unique, this being the first time 
in the history of British India that our Attgust Sove- 
reign will visit the Capital of his Indian Empire. 
And the previlege accorded to us of presenting an 
address is also unique, our University being one of 
the few public bodies whose address the King Empe- 
ror has signified his pleasure to accept. This special 
favour to the University is *what might have been 
expected. English Sovereigns have ever been great 
patrons of learning, and His Majesty is well aware 
that among the many great blessings of the British 
Rule in India, the spread of education, ranks as one 
of the highest. 

The gracious act of permitting our Senate which 
is entrusted with the superintendence of liigli education 
in the Presidency, to approach His Majesty with a 
loyal address, must be peculiarly gratifying to us, his 
Indian subjects. Loyalty to the Sovereign is enjoined 
by our religion ; and the education of his people is 
one of the high functions of the Sovereign according 
to Indian tradition. Our sacred law giver Manu speaks 
of the Sovereign as : — 

“A great divinity in human form." And our great 
poet Kalidas speaking of his ideal king says 
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“In educating, protecting, and supporting them, His 
peoples^ father lie, their sires only gave them birth.” 

Our King Emperor’s gracious condescension to receive 
a loyal address from our senate will therefore, effec- 
tively touch a responsive chord in the heart of edu- 
cated India to draw it closer to his throne. 

Nor must I omit to refer to another bright silken 
tie that binds us, graduates of this University, to our 
gracious Sovereign. When he was Heir-Ai^parent to 
the throne, he honoured this University by accepting 
its Honorary degree of -Doctor of Law. Every graduate 

of this University must feel the ennobling and endear- 
ing effect of the thought that his name finds place 
in an academic roll that is graced by the illustrious 
name of his beloved Sovereign. 

With these few words I beg to second the reso- 
lution which has been moved so eloquently from the 
Chair. 



Government’s refusal to sanction the appointment 
of three University Lecturers. 

I rise now to move the resolution, (1) in obedience to 
the call of a delicate duty. The duty is delicate because 
it calls upon us to express our dissent from an opinion 
which we are bound to respect and wdiich barrin^^ the 
question of jurisdiction raised, we are bound also to follow. 

O) At the meeting: of the Senate of the Calcutta University held on the 5th July 
191?, Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee moved the following resolution. 

That with reference to the principle enunciated in the letter of the Government 
of India, No. 996, dated the 20th May, 1913, relating to the appointment of 
University Lecturers, the Registrar he directed to write a letter to Government 
embodying the substance of the propositions stated below 

I. That the Senate begs respectfully to point out that His Excellency the 
Governor-Oeneral'in Council, In refusing sanction to the appointment of three 
of the Lecturers on the ground that it is not ^'desirable to appoint as University 
Lecturers men who have recently taken a prominent part in political movements," 
has been pleased to adopt a new policy of which the Senate had no previous 
intimation, and in respect of which the Senate was given no opportunity of submit* 
ting its views. 

II. That the Senate respectfully submits that although taking a prominent 
part in a political movement would be a disqualification in a Lecturer, if either 
the part taken is an improper part or the movement itself is an objectionable 
movement, yet the mere fact of taking a prominent part (though perfectly honour* 
able) in a political movement <though wholly unobjectionable), ought not to be 
a ground of disqualification / and the Senate entertains grave apprehension that 
the unqualified adoption of the principle that it is not "desirable to appoint as 
University Lecturers men who have recently taken a prominent part in political 
movements" will seriously hamper the action of the University in the appointment 
of Lecturers, and will prejudicially affect the interests of education by depriving 
the University of the services of competent men in many instances. 

III. That the Senate therefore respectfully approaches His Excellency in 
Council with a prayer to reconsider the decision arrived at, and to alter or qualify 
It in such manner as to his Excellency in Council may seem meet. 

The resolution was seconded by the Res. Mr. Milburn and carried by 35 votes 
to 2, 
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But the duty is imperative ; and though we must abide 
by the order communicated to us till it is rescinded or 
modified, we are bound in justice to ourselves as members 
of the Senate, and to the public whose educational interests 
have been committed to our care to point out respectfully 
to His h^xcellency in Council that our action which has 
been disapproved and disallowed was not wrong and 
that it deserved less severe treatment. I would go further 
and say that when we feel convinced as we dd, that our 
action was not wrong, we owe it, not only to ourselves and 
to the public but also to His Excellency in Council, to 
state our reasons in support of our view, which we have 
had no opportunity of doing, so as to have the decision, 
we consider eiToneous, rectified. 

Upon the question of jurisdiction I do not wish to 
say anything. It was discussed in his own inimitable way 
by the learned lawyer (1) whose proposed resolution refers 
to it, and I shall not mar its effect by touching upon it. 
I will only add this ; that that question makes the course 
I suggest of approaching His Excellency in Council with 
a prayelr for reconsideration of his order, all the more neces- 
sary, to enable His Excellency to deal with the whole 
matter with all the new light that has been thrown upon it. 

Turning now to the merits of the question, I submit 
in the first place, that the letter of the Government of 
India in saying that “His Excellency in Council does not 
consider it desirable to apix>int as University Lecturers 
men who have recently taken a prominent part in politi- 
cal movements,” has in effect enunciated a new policy 


<1>« Dr, Rash Behary Ohosh. 
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virliich in its broad generality had never been announced 
before, upon which the Senate had no opportunity of 
expressing its views and of which it had no previous 
intimation. This circumstance xjlaces the Senate which 
as a Body corporate of the University is responsible for 
the management of its affairs and the encouragement of 
the public in the pursuit of liberal education, in a very 
embarrassing position. The Senate had po reason to antici- 
pate that a change of policy of such magnitude would be 
effected without consulting its views and without even a 
previous intimation to it. And the Senate appointed these 
three learned gentlemen mentioned in the Grovornment 
letter, one of whom had been previously appointed without 
objection as University Lecturer, believing as it still believ- 
es that there was no objection to their appointment. Those 
three names were submitted through His Excelhmcy Lord 
Carmichael who presumably with the advice of his counse- 
llors, all gentlemen of mature experience and zealous in main- 
taining an atmosphere of pure study, forwarded the names 
with his own approval. And now at last we are told 
that the names are open to objection so much so that 
though their appointment had been condoned in part, 
they could not be confirmed as a whole. This decision 
has placed the Senate in a position, the embarrassing 
nature of which His Excellency the Governor General 
in Council will, we trust, be able to appreciate when 
our reasons for reconsideration are placed before him. 

Then in the second place, apart from the difficulty 
created bj, the newness of the principle enunciated in the 
Government letter, and the absence of previous intimation 
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of it to the Senate, its soundness, I s]>enk with all humility 
and deference is ^rravely open to question. The principle 
that it is not desirable to appoint as University Lecturer 
a person who has recently taken a prominent part in politi- 
cal movements would be correct if either the part taken is 
improper or the movement itself is objectionable. 
But it cannot justly be said that tlic mere recent 
taking of a - prominent part in a political 
movement will disqualify a person to be a University 
Lecturer, even though the movement be wholly 
unobjectionable and the part taken perfectly honourable. 
Such a broad and unqualified rule, 1 speak subject to 
correction, has no where else been adopted. They were 
told that they should foster an atmosphere of pure study. 
An atmosphere of pure study, or rather (taking the expres- 
sion as an instance of transferred epithet) a pure atmos- 
phere of study we are all anxious to foster. We are all 
anxious to sec that ])eace, order and discipline arc main- 
tained and that our young men become fitted to be useful 
citizens and none has shewn that anxiety in a greater 
degree than our learned Vice Chancellor. The purity of 
the atmosphere of study will not be interfered with or 
contaminated by the honourable participation of any of 
our Lecturers in any unobjectionable political movement. 
We teach politics. History and Political Philosophy are 
in the list of our subjects of study. It is not so much by 
excluding this Lecturer or that book, not by negative 
means, that the object can be secured. It is not by nega- 
tive injunctions so much, as by positive processes and by 
giving our youngs men good and inspiring teachers and 
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good *and iuspiring books to engage their time and atteu- 
tioii that we can keep them out of harm's way. 

With all my predilection as an old retired orthodox 
Brahmin for the purely contemplative life of tlie hermit I 
cannot endorse the view that we should train our young 
men to be pure contemplative creatures fit only for the 
forest; We want to train them to be active men and useful 
citizens, qualified to take part in the world of action outside 
the University walls. Then again that will be an inane 
purity of atmosphere which has to be secured by sedulous 
-ly shutting out learned men who have taken an active 
and honourable part in wholesome movements for further 
-ing progress. An atmosphere so purified will have nothing 
invigorating, nothing stimulating, nothing inspiring in it, 
and may harbour, as all stagnant things are apt to do, 
germs of mischief. 

Then in the third place mark tlie practical consequen- 
ces of the new principle if it is to be adopted without 
qualification. It will seriously hamper the action of the 
University in the appointment of Lecturers. No self-res- 
pecting person will consent to allow his name to be sent up 
to Government at the risk of its being rejected on the 
undefined ground of its being politically objectionable. Even 
our present Vice-Chancellor with his uncommon knowledge 
of men and things and his unparalleled zeal to promote 
the interests of the University, will find it extremely diffi- 
cult to secure the services of really competent men as 
Lecturers. I may add that it will not be easy to find fit 
persons to fill the places of the three learned gentlemen to 
whom exception has been taken. Th^e are many learned 
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lawyers like Mr. Rasal but not many B. Ci L.’8 of Oxford 
or Cambridge who have made International law their 
special study. There are many Arabic Scholars among 
Maulavis but not many who like Dr. Suhrawardy combine 
with Arabic Scholarship a knowledge of western methods 
of linguistic study without which mere Arabic Scholar- 
ship is of little profit at the present day. There may be 
many versed in Budhistic learning like Mr. Jayaswal but 
not many who combine with such learning a knowledge of 
Chinese in which a good part of that learning is enshrined. 

The principle if adopted will prejudicially affect the 
best interests of education by depriving the University 
of the services of competent men in many instances. It 
will for example, prevent the appointment as Lecturer in a 
branch of jurisprudence of that eminent lawyer who holds 
the unique position of being at once the most learned 
jurist and the most successful practitioner in the country 
or the appointment of that learned physiologist and emi- 
nent physician who is an ornament of the medical profes- 
sion or of that accomplished scholar and economist whose 
knowledge of Indian economics stands unrivalled, because 
each of them has taken prominent but highly honourable 
parts in movements political though perfectly salutary 
and unobjectionable. These arc some of the difficulties 
in the way of our carrying out the order communicated to 
us which may have escaped the broad but distant view of 
Government but which appear pointedly before our nearer 
though narrow vision. 

When the decision of Government communicated in 
the letter under jponsideration can therefore lead to litfle 
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gjood, and is, calculated to cause much harm, it is our 
bounden duty to approach His Excellency in Council 
with an earnest prayer for its reconsideration. 


Science Association 

26 - 11 - 1908 . 

This is the 31st. Annual Meeting? of the Indian Asso- 
ciation for the Cultivation of Science, and the thought 
naturally occurs to every one here whether the retro8]X?ct 
is reassuring. In considering this point we should mo- 
derate our expectations. 

Thirty one years, though a faii’ly long portion of human 
life, is but a small period in the life of an institution like 
ours — which is not the outcome of a sudden burst of 
enthusiasm, and which is intended for steady and continued 
work. If you plant annuals they will grow and ripen 
soon, to fade and wither as fast. But if you plant peren- 
nials, if you plant a mango grove, you must for some 
time patiently wait and watch and water the tender plant 
before they become mature ; when however, once they 
attain maturity, they will go on bearing fruits for years 
and years to the profit and pleasure, if not of the planter, 
certainly of his successors for several generations ; even 
others not entitled to share the fruits will enjoy their re- 
freshing shade. The metaphor well bears this extension. 
For while the honour of making discoveries or original 
research will be confined to the actual workers in the 
institution, the benefits resulting from the progress of 
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science and the dessemination of scientific knowledge will 
be enjoyed by all. 

The question then is reduced to this namely whether 
we have been nursing the young tree planted by the illus- 
trious cultivator Mahendra lial Sarkar with all the care 
and attention that is due to the sacred trust he has commit- 
ted to his countrymen ; whether the tree is showing signs 
of healthy growth. The answer though not very cheering, 
is not discouraging. It is true, we have not worked with 
enthusiastic ardour in this matter ; but our work though 
slow has been steady. Our friends have been gradually 
increasing, and we may hope in the near future to be able 
to appoint at least one paid professor. At present for the 
teaching work we have a small band of earnest workers 
who have been ungrudgingly giving ns their valuable time 
and labour. And we have most hopeful assurance in the 
fact that the mantle of their illustrious founder and secre- 
tary has fallen on his worthy son Babn Amrita Lai Sarkar 
whose ability and attainments aided and stimulated by 
his pious desire to promote the life worlc of his father, 
have made him as efficient a secretary as we could wish 
for. 

Of the events of the past year there is one which 
calls for more than a passing notice. It is the death of 
the Rev. Father Lafont. He co-operated with Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sarkar in organising this institution and 
earnestly worked for it ever since its foundation. His 
high attainments in science and his uncommon power of 
luqid exposition made his lectures immensely interesting 
to all ; and helped not a little in popularising science in 
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this country. The loss which the Science Associatioii has 
sustained by his death is incalculable. But we iniist 
accept the inevitable. Science prepares us for this and 
teaches us that, nothing is stationary or permanent, and 
that it is only tlio onward march of things that is continued 
and unceasing. If in the panorama of life, exhibited here 
one distinguished figure has passed away, it must be 
matter for congratulation that another as distinguished 
has taken its place. And we must consider ourselves 
fortunate in having in the place of the Rev. Father Lafont 
as our Vice President, Mr. Paul Bruhl a distinguished 
scientist well known as much for his devotion to science 
as for his broad-minded sympathy with the people of this 
country. 

And now, before I conclude, I may be permitted to say 
a few words to my young friends the students of science. 
Though I am old I may assure you that I have not lost 
in the slightest degree my sympathy for the young* I 
know that all our hopes for the future are centred in the 
young, and I believe that the young are good as a rule, 
though a few among them, as among all large bodies of 
men, may fonn an exception to the rule. You are full 
of energy, full of enthusiasm. You are animated by noble 
impulses and unsophisticated by the bad things of the 
world. Tiiese arc advantages no doubt, but like every 
other good thing in the compensating economy of Nature 
they have their counterbalancing disadvantages. Your 
super — abundant energy and enthusiasm, your impulsive 
nature, and your imperfect acquaintance with the bad ways 
of the world expose you to the danger of being led away 
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imperceptibly to more and more douUfuI courses. That 
is why the ancient sages of this classic land and indeed 
wise men of most other civilized countries have enjoined 
Brahma-Charya and Samjam, discipline and self-iestramt. 
as a first duty on the student And that is why a higher 
Power than ancient sages our Maker himself has impla n- 
ted in us the salutary sentiment of respect for authority 
and order. 

Ever be on your guard against yielding to the mis- 
chievous promptings of that shallow unwisdom and delu- 
sive sophistry which suggest that the way to good lies 
sometimes through evil or that evil done to secure good 
is laudable. Remember the concurrent teaching of Science 
and Philosophy that though occasionally the uncontrolled 
blind forces of Nature and the misguided intelligence of 
men overpowered by Tamm or ignorance, work catastrophe 
and envolve order out of it, it is the highest aim and the 
noblest triumph of reason so to direct those forces and 
the intelligence as to avoid catastrophe and lead to good. 
Have firm faith in the great tnitli that your own good is 
not incompatible with the good of others, and is not 
attainable by evil done to others. Such evils must pro- 
voke antagonism which will engage a large part, if not 
the whole of your available energy and make you power- 
less for doing any good. 

If you are anxious to secure your temporal 
welfare, and there is no reason why you should 
not be so, work in the field of science. There, 
is ample room to work for 3-00 and for all your 
neighbours.- And rich indeed will be the harx^est you 
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will reap, rich and plentiful to you and for all your fellow- 
men. But here again, you must be on your guard not 
to allow your craving for temporal prosjierity to weaken 
your longing for spiritual good. Ages of culture and 
ascetic discipline and self-abnegation have produced in 
us, dwellers of this blessed land, that longing for spiritual 
good which enables us to set such slight value on tem- 
poral things, or it will be a bargain far too dear and al- 
together unworthy of us to make, if we suffer the slightest 
deterioration in our spiritual nature for the sake of secur- 
ing any temporal blessing however great. 


Calcutta Uuiversity Institute. 

My dear friends, Young and Old, 

Permit me to accord you a hearty welcome on behalf 
of the University Institute to this our first social gatherihg, 
on the opening of its new session. ^ 

We have been passing through stirring times. In 
the physical world, steam which had long supplanted 
manual labour is now in its turn being displaced by elec- 
tricity ; the nature of another subtle agency, radio-activity, 
is being enquired into in the laboratory as a preliminary 
perhaps to its introduction some day into the manufactory ; 
and yet another form of energy, which has been exercising 
some scientific minds is supposed to be stored up in im- 
mense quantity in atoms which have only to be disinte- 
grated to make this rich store available for our use. In the 
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moral world, more &low in its evolution, but quite as siire 
nmuy new forms of activity are coming into play which 
it would be useless or worse than useless, to ignore, and 
which require to be regulated to make their operation 
beneficent. This is neither the time nor the place to dwell 
upon these different new forms of activity. But I may be 
]>ermitted to make a passing reference to one phase com- 
mon to many if not most of them, — I mean a growing 
disinclination towards respect for authority and obser- 
vance of discii)line. This may be the result of antecedent 
abuse of authority or undue severity of discipline. But 
even then this tendency is fraught with danger not only to 
those in authority or to those enforcing discipline but 
also to those seeking to resist authority and discipline. 
For this inclination to resist is sure insidiously to 
develope tendenccs to disorder which will make those 
seeking to resist evil worse agents of evil than those 
they try to resist. If on the one hand evil is to be 
remedied, on the other hand the remedy must not be 
worse than the disease. The worst evil that evil can 
do is to conveiT even the good into evil in their very 
effort to remedy it. We must ever be on our guard 
to prevent evil having this success. The way to do 
this is to combat or conquer evil not by evil but by 
good. Evil is assertive and manifests its power more 
effectively to ordinary thoughtless minds than good 
can do. But depend upon it than the power of good 
if silent and slow, is secure and invincible in the 
end, secure, because it will never lead to any harm, 
and invincible because in the end, it will disarm all 
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opix)sition and convert the worst enemy^ into a friend. 
Respect authority then dutifully, observe discipline then 
scrupulously, not because authority te ai^med with power 
and discipline is enforced by penalty such, feeling is 
mean and incompatible with a proper sense of self- 
respect, but because reason and conscience the paramount 
authority over us all, dictate such course. And while 
respecting authority and observing discipline you will 
find ample scope for doing good, real solid good. It 
may be that your silent, and modest work may not be 
called gi^eat, and may not command vociferous applause 
but the really beneficent agencies are silent and 
not noisy in their work. The towering precipice with 
its thundering cataract may stand in solitary grandeur 
striking awe on the gazers below; but it is the lowly 
vale with its gentle stream that supplies the daily 
wants of man. 

My dear young friends pray do not misunder- 
stand me. Do not take anything I have said as ad- 
jnonition. I’ake it only as caution. In the ardour and 
enthusiasm of youth you may be led to attach undue 
importance to one view of a thing without i)ausing to 
ponder over other views of it. And I may naturally 
feel a desire to caution you against that. 



Calcutta University Institute. 

The 17th annual meeting of the Calcutta University 
Institute held on tlie 19th March 1912 under the presidency 
of Hon. Mr. S. H. Butler C.S.L, C.LE. 

I have much pleasure in seconding the proj^osition 
for the adoption of the report, which has been so well 
moved by the HonTjlc Mr. Gourlay. 

The report shows a fair amount of useful work done 
by the Institute during the year under review. The 
aim of the Institute has been to supplement the work of 
the Colleges, as to physical, intellecti^al and moral well- 
being of our students by affording them facilities for health- 
ful sports in suitable play-grounds, for voluntary study 
in well-equipped reading rooms, and for friendly inter- 
course with their professors and other men of light and 
leading in social gatherings and other entertainments. 
This is not only desirable but necessary. My saying this 
however must not be taken to imply any alarmist appre- 
hension that our students will become revolutionaries 
unless they are kept in leading strings. That would be 
doing them grievous injustice. For reverence for autho- 
rity, respect for law and order, and horror for wrong and 
violence are feelings ingrained in the Indian mind. If 
there have of late been some grave instances of deviation 
from this they are not products of the Indian soil, but 
(ixotics of foreign importation. 

Nevertheless we cannot be too careful in the training 
of our youth. It has been truly said. 

Vice quickly springs unless we goodness sow. 

The rankest weeds in richest gardens grow* 
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During the most impressionable period of tljeir life 
students ought to be placed as far away from all un- 
healthy influences as possible. The work however is 
delicate and difficult, more delicate and difficult than that 
of the administrator. For the administrator’s work is gene- 
rally supposed to be completed if he is able to secure a 
certain line of outward conduct on the part of those whom 
he is required to rule, whatever their inward motives 
may be, wdiereas the work of the educator is not done, no 
not even begun, ulitil the inward feelings and motives of 
action are influenced for good. For this puri)ose neither 
the educational libertinism of Rousseau nor the iron-bound 
unsympathetic discipline of the middle ages will do. The 
agency should be personal and elastic and not mechani- 
cal and rigid. There should be, if T may wdth pardonable 
partiality for old Hindu Tiistitutious say so, something 
like w^hat existed in the relation between pupil and pre- 
ceptor, namely interchange of reverence and affection, in 
the good old days of India. Nor must w^e ignore another 
difficulty namely, that arising from the peculiar position 
of India, which, by the mysterious and beneficent dis- 
pensation of I’rovidence, has been placed under British 
rule; and the harmonious co-operation of Pkiglishmen 
and Indians for the existence of real good feeling between 
them becomes essential for the prosperity of the country. 
And I am happy to be able to say that the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Institute furnishes just the kind of educative 
agency we really want. Hero wt find, as the report shows, 
high officials like the lit. Governor of the Province, 
Members of the Board of Revenue, Chairman of the Cor- 
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pbrat%il of Calcutta, the Director of Public luatniction, 
Principals of tlie Presidencj^, Scottish Churches and other 
great Colleges mixing freely with students in graceful 
condescensioiv at their entertainments, or enlightening 
them with inspiring addresses on subjects of the highest 
human interest. The ofTcct of all this in fostering genuine 
friendly relations and mutual good feeling between English 
men and Indians is infinitely more certtiin and enduring 
than volumes of loj’alty text books, and long hours of 
theoretical teaching. 

Generous-minded Englishmen who come out to India 
as members of the Civil and other services have consti- 
tuted for themselves another service, the traditions and 
efficiency of which are in no way inferior to those of tlu^ 
Civil Service itself. Its working though less obtrusive, 
is no less certain. As in the material economy of nature*, 
though violent storms and torrential downpours may now 
and then be necessar>’ to clear the earth, it is the silent 
breeze and gentle mii that supply the daily wants of life ; 
so in the moral economy of the world, though administrative 
measures of repression and reform may at times become 
necessary, it is the sympathetic influence of good men 
that really secures ixjace and order in society. 

Among the members of what I have called EnglisI^ 
men^s voluntary Indian Service, the HonT)le Mr, Maepherson 
our retiring President, holds a prominent iX)sition, more 
prominent even than his position in the Indian Civil service 
which he adorns. The great moral influence which he 
has silently, but certainly, exercised over the student 
community fora period of five years of critical tim^ has 
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been nw)^ salutory, and has helped in no small measure 
to secure the contiiuianGe of that good feeling between 
EngUshmea and Indians which is so necessary for the 
happiness of the latter. And the Institute in particular 
and the public in general are deeply indebted to him for 
this. 


All India Temperance Conference 1917, 

Mr. IVesidcnt, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I deem it 
H pleasure and a i)rivilege to be pr^rmitted to take part 
in the proceedings of this important Conference, and I 
ask you to adopt tlie third resolution which lays down 
sonic very important principles for the practical guidance 
of the Temperance movement. Among the many self- 
inflicted evils that humanity snifers from, drink is one of 
the greatest and the most insidious. The temptation for 
it is strong. Men, who are not by previous training and 
culture able to take to more refined enjoyments, think, 
that they may forget the dull drudgery of life if they can 
drown themselves in alcohol. Then there are feelings 
which were unfortunately at one time supported by expert 
opinion, but happily for us that opinion has now been 
shown to be erroneous, that drink iu moderate quantities 
is not bad but good. And tlio unwary victim submits to 
taking to moderate drinking by taking the first draught, 
foigetting that the first draught creates a hankering for 
a second, and the second for a third ; and that each draught 
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weakens the resolution with which he began. It weakens 
his power of resistance until at last he becomes a slave 
to the habit. These are the difficulties in the way of 
temperance. And yet even the worst sinner against tem- 
perance and abstinence admits on tr>'ing moments that 
he had unwarily given himself up to a bad habit which 
it has perhaps become too late to change. So yon secs 
ladies and gentlemen, human feeling with all human frailty 
has all long been such that the dead drunkards are in 
favour of temperance, even of total abstinence, though it 
may be difficult in many cases to give effect to such 
feelings. Firm, resolute men, strong-minded men, have 
at times reclaimed themselves ; others, however, requir(‘ 
help, extraneous hel]) to reclaim them. The great mis- 
chief in the drinking habit is the first step. The first step 
downwards may be fatal ; that is the reason why our wist* 
Arj'an sages have said that even the touch of liquor should 
be religiously prohibited. T know there are some critics 
of the Temperance movement who say that even Hinduism 
does tolerate the drinking habit to a certain extent. I do 
not think that has been identified with any intoxica- 

ting liquors. What we know is to the contrary ; it may 
be a sedative drug. As to the Tan trie practice, the bare 
name will show that it is not approved, but it is ]30si- 
tively disapprovf‘d. On the other hand as one of the 
previous speakers has stated, our shastras show that 
drinking along with the murder of a Brahmin is a mortal 
offence ; that is true Hindu sentiment. The Mahomedan 
sentiment is also exactly the same. Drink is absolutely 
prohibited in the Mahomedan religion. Popular sentiment 
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also goes with this. Even thos i who do not act up to 
the sentiment in practice still pi’ofess to regard that ideal, 
the ideal of total abstinence, as the highest ideal. With 
th^t state of sentiment in Indian society I feel no hesita- 
tion in asking you to adopt without hesitation the third 
resolution, which ask for powers of control and restriction 
in the Advisory Excise Boards. 

Then as regards voluntary effort, it is tr ie the ques- 
tion of asking Government at once to come forward with 
an absolute prohibition may be a difficult question to 
Kleal with. Some may say individual liberty is a sacreil 
thing and ought not bo touched. Others may say, th<‘ 
finances of the empire depen l a great deal upon the 
sale of liquor, and that is also a matter that requires to 
be carefully handled. So I leave those things well alone 
for the moment. But there is ample field for voluntary 
effort. If wo can create, if we can hdp the propagation 
of the sentiment which is deoji-rooted on Indian soil, 
that of itself will force the hands of Government in the 
mid, and the plea of non-interference with personal free- 
dom will no longer be terfable. If a traveller finds a 
fellow-traveller walking on the brink of a precipice from 
which the next step may plunge him into an abyss from 
which he will not be able to rise again, it would be 
criminal negligence on his part if he were not to warn 
his fellow-traveller. Is the duty less paramount on any 
of us who finds a fellowman walking on a dangerous 
moral precipice from which the plunge will be a plunge 
into misery, misery to health, wealth, reputation and pro- 
perty? I say is it a less paramount duty of any of us 
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to warn tho unwary victim of what ho is loading himself 
on to ? Of course, there is a difference. In the one case, 
the danger being clear and admitted on all hands, 
the pafty warning will receive the blessings and tharik^ 
of tlie party warned. In tho other case, it will not be so 
fialp^ble and evident, and perhaps in place of blessing 
he may have curses, his interference may be resented, 
but that should not make us pause or hesitate. There 
is only one thing that wo must carefully guard against. 
We must not try to correct our fellowmcn in anger and 
hatred ; we must do it in sorrow and love. Hate th(j 
vice of drink as much as you may, never hate the man 
who drinks. Heaven bo thanked that my environments, 
my antecedents have been such as never to have placed 
me under the temptation of drink. I want to thank 
heaven, not to exult on my own superiority, intellectual 
or moral. I must not have any but the sweetest of feel- 
ing for the deadliest of drunkards if I meet him. Other- 
wise my interference will be treated >vith the contempt it 
deserves. But if I approach him with all love and say, 
my good friend, tliis may be tempting you nbw but 
you will feel the reckoning not very late to-morrow 
morning. To-night you may be indulging in it, to-morrow 
morning you will have to repent. You must have felt 
on the previous moniing the evil effects of the night^s 
indulgence ; pray do remember what will follow only 
a few hours hence, and do desist If I approach my 
fellowmcn in that spirit I have every confidence that 
though I may not always succeed I will not be skuuned, 
and that times will come when my friend will court my 
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company in or(l(T to be able to resist wliat unaided he 
cannot resist. Voluntary effort, therefore, I place very 
^reat reliance* upon. Then there is aiiotUer method of 
voiuntary effort which will be more off'ectivo, and that 
is the formation of an organization for the spread of 
total abstinence. Let there be distributed broadcast 
literature aided by science pointing out the evils of drink 
ev<»n in the so-called moderate doses, and that literature 
will not fail to produce the desired effect. And none is 
better <pjalified to disseminate such literature than the 
distinguished scientist and literary scholar who has ho- 
noured this (conference by accepting th<‘ presidential 
cliair. (1) He commands an eloquent and an almost fasci- 
nating style ^>f writing. I have read many if not all his 
])opular books on food, diel and drink, and if he takes 
the work in hand we shall very soon have a body of 
literature* in Bengali which will be all that could be 
desired. With these few words, ladies and gentlemen, 

I commend the tliird resolution (2) to your acceptance. 

<]>. Rai Bahadur Doctor Chuni Lai Bose C. I. E. 

<2>. That this Conference desires to see non-offtcial opbiion more effectively 
represented on Advisory Excise Boards, and urges that such Boards should be 
endowed with more powers of control and restriction. It also appeals for the 
establishment in all provincial capitals of Licensing Boards vested with full and 
final authority to determine the number and location of all licensed premises 
within their areas. It does this In view of the increase in Temperance 
sentiment and effort in various parts of the Indian Empire, and the many signs of 
progress of Temperance reform among special communities. The number of 
Temperance Societies steadily increases, and the attitude of Government officials 
is growlngly sympathetic. 

Further, this Conference also urges the increase of voluntary effort by the 
formation of still more organizations for the spread of total abstinence principles, 
as it believes the solution of the drink problem would aid greatly in the rapid 
amelioration of some of India's social and economic troubles. 



Devalaya, 

Extract from a letter written to Sebabrata Sasi Patfa 
Baoerli^be founder of the ^^Devalaya/' 

Tlie principle on which you have founded the 
Devalaya, so far as I have been able to make out 
is a sound one. When God is <ine and the same for 
all, and faith in Him constitutes the very basis of all 
religions — when men of different i>ersuasions perform 
religious observances according to their own light, it 
cannot but be a matter of great regret that people 
should fight over religion. It is nothing strange th^ 
men with varying degrees of knowledge, intelligence, 
education and development, sh >old differ in their 
opinions, and that is no reason why there should be 
ill-will among*!>t them on that score. If people with- 
out entertaining ill-will towards one another faithfully 
practise their respective religions according to their 
own H^t, they are entitled to our respect. It is 
futile to expect that they should agree in the matter 
of religion. That you have come to this conclusion 
testifies to your real wisdom and piety. Herein lies 
the solution of the problem of religious discord. When 
this conclusion is at the basis of the Devalaya it can 
fairly be hoped that it will be productive of good at 
an early date. 

Substance of a Speech at a general meeting of the 
Devalaya Association on 7th September 1912« 

When 1 was requested to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting I felt considerable hesitation 
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to accept the invitation because I thought I was not 
fit to take part in the proceedings of a religicms 
meeting. Iraniersed , in worldliness as I am, 1 have 
always thought that my proper place at a religious 
meeting is that of a listeticr and a learner and not 
that of a talker and a teacher. But my hearty sym- 
pathy with the aims and objects of the Devalaya 
Association in general and with its catholic toleration 
in particular, made me overcome that hesitation, 
and here I stand before you in response to the call 
from the Chair to offer my warm congratulations to 
the Devalaya Association and to its Venerable founder 
Babu Sasipada Banerjee for the sacred and beneficent 
mission which this association has undertaken, and which 
it has been trying so far successfully to fulfil. To my 
mind considering tlie difference of tradition, tempera- 
ment, and training, difference in religion must be 
inevitable, not only between race and race inhabiting 
different regions of the world, but also between indivi- 
dual members Of even the same communit}’. When 
so much difference of opinion exists upon simple 
matters, finite matters, which caii be subjected to 
actual experiment, it is nothing strange that in regard 
to a subject in which the finite human mind attempts 
to grasp the infinite there should be difference. There 
is no wonder in that On the other hand, the wonder 
rather is that in regard to religion which brings us 
face to face with our common Supreme Ruler and our 
common Father there shpuld b® so much discord and 
animo^^. It is therefore no small relief to find that 
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an As^jooiation liko the Devalaya AssO(Mation should 
be formed, which affords a common meetinj? j^round, 
for the followers of different religions and cro(»ds, where* 
they can freedy interchange their views on various 
subjects connected with religion. The most salutary 
condition of such meetings is that no one should speak 
or think irreverently of what is held r(‘ligiously sacred 
by others. It might be said that differences of opinio!i 
can be intelligible in the case of those religions which 
arc the result of the human mind struggling to know 
and undcrstjind the infinite, but what about those* reli- 
gions that are believed to have been reveah*d ? There* 
also, I do not think there is any insurmountable* diffi- 
culty in understanding the subject. 

Revealed religions admit differonce*^ of dis]>(*nsa- 
tion suited to the requirements of tlie ra(*(*s and times 
for which they were intended. Moreover reve*aled reli- 
gions would be direct revelation only to a limited and 
fortunate few. For the rest of mankind the acc(*ptance 
of revelation must be a matter of evidence and infer- 
ence on which frail human mind is not likc‘Iy expec- 
ted to come to any unanimity. It may be said that 
the work of this Association is a sort of (*ompromise 
with truth. But though tnith is one, truth is great, 
and the human mind is too limited to gras[) at once 
the whole of that gi*eat truth. 

The speaker here related the stoiy^ oVA)t<iher 
hasH-darnhan'" in which some blind men gave differ- 
ent descriptions of an elephant. The speak(‘r th(*ii said 
that when blind men could come to such different 
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conclusions with regard to an elephant liow much 
difference there might be with regard to such a grand 
thing as religion. The human mind which sees only 
as through a glass darkly, is next to ji blind man 
and may well be excused for arriving at different 
conclusions. 

The association is not only a place for mere 
present interchange of thoughts but it has another 
very beiieficent mission to fulfil and it is this. It 
will help to bring together the followers of different 
creeds, enable them to interchange their tlionghts so 
that each will correct his own imperf(H*t vision. 
Speaking of toleration I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of quoting a Sloka from tlic in which 

Snl:n\slfif(( says “that whoever “ worships other than 
Me in a true and devoted manner worships but “J/c”. 


The Calcutta Orphanage. 

• 

I have much pleasure in seconding tlie motion for 
adoption of the Report* 

I do not think it necessary for me to say much 
to commend the Report for your acce])tance. The 
Report gives a lucid account of a fair amount of 
useful philanthropic work done during the last year. 

26th Annual meeting of the Calcutta Orphanage held oh the 8th April 
1918 under the Presidency of the Governor of BengaL The welcome song 
composed for the occasion by Rai Chuni Lai Bose Bahadur and translated 
by Sir Gooroodas Baneriec is reproduced below. 
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And the learned mover of the resolution, Sir & P. 
Sinbtt wkh his useful clearness has refeired to such 
features of the report as call , for special notice. All 
that remains for me is to offer a few remarks which 
modeety has in^vcnted my learned friend from ^kinj;. 
Sir S. P. Sinlia as President of the Executive 

I 

JlfsiT WCIf, 

( lan ) ?c»i, I 

ujcJicf Ji flciia 

Jiwfi ft;? fist, 

Jt1 fw f«f5l *3*1 c^tsit? ; 

Will C'SW 

^ C?^ ! I 

Blpw joyous conch, burn incense pure. 

Bring wreaths of flowers smelling sweet,- 
Come brothers, sisters, one and all, 

Bangala^s noble Lord to greet. 

Our Royal Guest His stately hall 
Hath left at Pity's potent call 
He IS here at our cottage door, 

Gracious chcrishcr of the p6or„ 

To soothe our hearts with hope to cheer 
Us hapless things to Hin so dear. 

We arc helpless little orphans. 

Have for thee no offering meet ,* 

Deign to accept our heart«felt love. 

Offered loyalty at Thy feet, 
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Committee whose report is, before you, could not speak 
in high eulogistic terms of the report or of ^ the work 
of his committee. But I labour under no such dis- 
qualification, and I may freely bestow on the work 
of th<|i committee and its report of that work their 
full measure of praise. Now among the inmates of 
the Orphanage are, many little children below tlie 
age of seven years. They are absolutely helpless and 
are true objects of charity. The oq^hans are not onlv 
fed and clothed but they, each according to his or her 
aptitude receive such training, intellectual and indus- 
trial, as would help them in after life. And all this 
work is done at an average cx])ense of only Rs.S a 
ingnth for each orphan. This work of the orplianage 
thus presents a combination of economy and efficiency 
which suqmsses all commendation. Nor is this to be 
wondered at when we bear in mind by whom that 
work is done. The committee works under' the guid- 
ance of its distinguished president Sir 8. P. Sinha and 
it has for its Secretaries two eminent members of the 
Engineering and Medical professions. Sir R. N. Mukherjee 
and Rai Bahadur Chuni Lai Bose. Among the 
members of the Committee are distinguished medical men, 
learned professors, retired Judicial officers and leading 
men of business. And to crown all this the institute 
has secured the patronage not only of some of the 
enKghtened leaders of the landed aristocracy of Bengal 
but also of His Excellency the Governor of the 
Province who as a wise and sympathetic ruler lends his* 
ready support to all good work great or small. 
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The Orphanage may therefore justly expect the 
fullest sympathy and suppoi*t of the public and you 
will I am sure unanimously accept the* motion whicli 
I have the honour to second. 


Ripon Literary Union. 

I feel much pleasure in taking ])art in the jiroceed*- 
ings of this meeting. And there is good reason why 
I should fei^j pleasure in doing so. For occasions like 
these afford us some opportunity of discharging in- 
adequately though it be, one of the duties which the 
old owe to the young. Elderly men are generally apt 
to think that they have the right to exact respect 
from the young. But they forg(‘t that this respect is 
not due to them, as a matter of absohite right. It 
is due to them only as a compensation allowance for 
the duty cast on them of serving as guides to tin? 
young in this journey through life. If people have to 
pass in succession over a way that is thorny and full of 
pitfalls, those who go before ought certainly to warn and 
guide those who follow. And so in the paths of life 
unhappily not strewn with flowers, but scattered with 
thorns and covered with many pitfalls, it is equally the 
duty of those who have goiie before to warn and guide 
those who come after. Unfortunately we are often so 
^immersed in selfishness, so engrossed with our own con- 
cerns that we are unmindful of this plain duty to others. 
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I f(‘el tho weight of this duty, and hail ^^ith pleasure 
(‘very occasion that gives me an opportunity of attempting 
to discharge it in my humble way. I am glad to be here 
and^ I thank you my dear young friends for your giving 
me this iipportunity of being in your midst. 

If my first duty is to thank you, my next duty is to 
ask you to join with mo in thanking the learned speakers 
who have entertained and instructed us by their eloquent 
addresses this afternoon. And let it be luTe remembered 
that your thankfulness to them and mine too for I know 
and value their disinterested and self saerifieing services 
to my countrymen, young and old, quite as well as you 
do, is constant and not occaftional only. 

J will not mar the effect of their impressive 
(‘loquent words by attempting to give you any dull 
restfwe of them. They require no elucidation and they 
admit of no further condensation. I would only ask 
you to act up to those words with the same attention 
with which you had been listening to them. 

It remains for me now to address you a few words 
by way of encouragement and advice. 

Whatever others may say of the uselessness or 
even mischievousness of young men specially young 
students joining debating clubs, I have always regarded 
such institutions as useful and beneficial to students 
]irovided they are proi^erly conducted. You all know 
the saying of a great philosopher, — ‘reading makes a 
full man, conversation a ready man, and writing an exact 
man,^^ and debating or discussion serve the same puri^ose 
as conversation, and perhaps in a better way. In practi- 
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cal life, we are daily and hourly called upon to hear 
think and discuss and decide and express our decision, 
not merely those that have to decide cases in a technical 
and limited sense, but all of us, for the most p|rt, 
readily and upon the spur of the moment ; and any- 
thing that enables ns to acquire readiness in thinking 
and expressing our thoughts and answering our opponent^ 
must be an excellent preparatory training for ns, before 
we enter life. I am glad to learn from yonr report 
that the first impulse towards the establishment of the 
Ripon Literary Union was received by you from my 
Honourable friend the experienced educationist and the 
sympathetic instiiictor of youfft at whose feet you have 
the privilege to sit daily as learners. Even as stnd^its 
preparing for yonr examination I do not think the time 
you spend in attending yonr literary Union is altogether 
thrown away. I know you and your learned professors 
are hard pressed for time. Elsewhere I have been 
trying my best to reduce your burden not so as to 
lower the standard of yonr examinations but simply to 
give you a little more time to think and to assimilate 
what you learu. But even with the existing pressure 
on your time, 1 think the loss of time incurred in attend- 
ing yonr Union is amply com])ensated by the gain in 
the facility you acquire of expressing yourselves in 
English, a facility which must be of immense service to 
yon in the Examination hall. I would therefore give 
your Tatprary Union every encouragement, provided 
you go on regularly and mind each description of work 
you have to do in its proper time and not allow any 
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one unduly to encroach upon the others. And as a small 
token of my sympathy with your Literary Union I would 
beg leave to present it a few books. 

Whilst I am free to give yon encouragement, I feel 
considerable hesitation in giving you advice. It has 
sometimes been said that it is easy to give advice but 
difficult to follow it. That is not the sort of advice 
that I would like to give or take. I think advice to be 
worth the name should be such as would be easy to 
follow, but then it becomes proportionately difficult to 
give. I have given some thought to the question what 
advice should I give you as students and as members 
of a Literary Union, aid the answer I have been able 
to formulate I shall now shortly state. 

You must in the first place be serious about all you 
do, not serious in the sense of being morose and dull, 
but serious in the sense of being full of enthusiasm, not 
serious as opposed to cheerful but serious as opposed 
to thoughtless. Truly has the poet said : — 

“Life is real life is earnest” 

You must in the next place be regular in all you do. 
Things done regularly ai'o much better done and much 
more quickly done. 

T'oti must next learn to attach due importanec to 
conflicting considerations. 

You must last of all be sacrificing in all you do, and 
learn to do your duty regardless of reward. 
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It gives me much pleasure to take part in this prize 
distribution ceremony. To be the medium of transmission 
of rewards to persevering merit must always be a source 
of pleasure; and the pleasure is enhanced in no small degree* 
when I remember that the recipients of the rewards on this 
occasion are students of an institution which is one of the 
few that impart not merely secular but also moral and 
religious instruction. Such schools richly descn’c our sym- 
pathy and support. 

In saying so, I am far from under-rating the claim 
, of other schools or imder%' aluihg the benefit of secular 
education. On the contrary I do not think that any edu- 
cation can be purely secular, can be absolutely unattended 
with wholesome, moral and religious influence, It is not 
possible to study any work of nature or of art, any product 
of inanimate matter or of intelligent mind without perceiv- 
ing the hand of Him that ordains everything. But this 
leading from Nature up to Nature^s God if unassisted by 
direct religions teaching, must be matter of comparatively 
slow progress. It can be the lot only of the blessed few 
like Prahlad in the Puranas to see the spirit of God in 
the very first secular lesson. For the rest it is needful 
that secular and religious education should go hand in hand 
so that the moral and religious cravings of the growing 
mind may be satisfied along with its craving for knowledge. 

Now Government Schools and Colleges for obvious 
reasons are obliged to work on neutral religious grounds. 
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It becoiuos therrfore the exclusive privilege of private 
institutions to impart religious instructions on a national 
basis along with secular knowledge. 

There is one groat advantage of religious and moral 
teaching on a national basis. The teacher here is enabled 
to utilize those germs of moral and religious sentiment 
which are easily implanted in the infant mind and often 
unconsciously fostered in every domestic and social in- 
tercourse, which are ever ready to take deep root and 
under proper care to bear good fruit, germs which the 
tetichcr, to whom all but strictly mental ground is for- 
bidden, must lot go neglected, to the no small detriment 
to rapid spiritual culture. It may be said that this ad- 
vantage has its compensating disadvantage and that 
sectarian r(‘Iigious teaching from infancy makes the mind 
less liberal and less tolerant in religious matters than 
teaching on the broad basis of universal religion. But 
there need not be any such ai)prehension in the ])resent 
instfince as the authorities of this institution, as we 
l(‘arn from their annual report have wi?i,ely adopted as 
the basis of their religious instruction that noble work 
tlie (iita in which the spirit of toleration pervad(‘s through- 
out, and in which Srihrishim himself has said : — 

c?i i 

* 31 ^^ 51.11 
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Howsoever you seek me Til be with you, 

For mine is the path meu intend to pursue. 

Who worship otlr*r Gods devout and true, 
Worshi]^ but me thouejh not in maniu r due. 

While every judicious arrangement made for 
moral and religious training, secular instruction is eqiialK 
well attended to as the highly satisfactory results of the 
University Entrance Examination referred to in the re])ort 
amply testify. 

Pandit Panehanan Bhattaeharya>a, the Proprietor 
and Achar>’a of the institution and his fellow labourers in 
his useful work tluTefore, well deserve the patronage 
which the enlightened leaders of our society like Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir Jatindra Mohan Tagore have extended to 
it, and the encouragement which the presence here of 
so many official and non-official rot)resentativc men 
indicates. 

It remains for m(‘ now to say a few words to th(‘ 
teachers and to the pupils of the school. 

The first thing to which I would beg to invite 
the attentiorf of the teacher^, if I may be permitted 
to do so without being considered intrusive, is th(^ 
fact that teaching like every other business is an ait 
though unlike many other kinds of business it is as 
they well know, a difficult art and has its oimi rules and 
method which should be followed if it is to be prac- 
tised efficiently. It is commonly supposed that every 
one who knows a subject knows how to teach it. 
This though true to a great extent is not wholly true. 
One may often know a subject without being aware 
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of tlio inontal processes or having any recollection 
of the difficulties that attended his acquisition of th(^ 
knowledge. Cininent philosophers have written much 
about teaching as a science and as an art and their 
writings constitude a body of literature on the subject 
which every teacher may profitably study. 

While addressing the teachers I would next point 
out the importance of their seeing that the instruction 
they impart is not only imbibed but is imbibed with 
pleasure. That is the only test by vvhi(*h to judge 
whether the instruction given is ))roducing its desired 
c‘ffect. J^^or the object of education is not merely to 
‘^torc the’ mind with useful knowledge but to exercise 
and strengthen its powers and awaken and stimulate 
its desire for the acquisition of knowledge ; and no 
forced loading of the mind with knowledge however 
useful and at a rate however, rapid, can compensate 
for the slightest impairing of its power or desire- for 
the acquisition of further knowledge. I know you will 
say that you have no choice in the matter and that 
the measure of the burden is fixed by the University. 
That may be true for one or two classes of the school ; 
for the rest you are free to regulate your own scale. 
And as regards the course of study fixed for tlie differ- 
ent University Examinations, if any of them is found 
to press heavily on the students or by reason of its 
extent to render deep and thorough study impossible and 
to necessitate cramming, there is no reason why on a 
proper representation being made by those engaged in 
teaching it should not be modified or reduced so far 
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as may be necessary.^ 

Lastly I woiild^ bog to suggest to the authorities 
of the institution the importaniie of their showing in 
the annual report the exact average progress made by 
each class at the annual examinations. It is the average 
lirogress of each class more than the exceptional progress 
made by a few exceptionally good boys in the class that 
tests the efficacy of the teaching. And if a little honest 
emulation is not consich^red incoini)atible with the dignity 
of the tutorial staff, I would furtluT beg to suggest 
that the learned teachers might compete with one another 
in bringing about the highest average. 

To my young friends tiie students, I have only one 
word to say. I would earnestly ask you to remember 
the ancient traditions of the student class in your own 
country and to try yoiir best to be true to those lofty 
traditions. Remember that you belong to a (‘lass whose* 
status in former days was designated by that significant 
word “Brahmacharya’^ which implies purity, truthfulness, 
self-restraint, rigid observance of discipline and other 
great virtues whjeh adorn human nature. 

In conclusion, whilst heartily congratulating the prize 
winners on their success, I would ask them as well as 
those who have failed to obtain any prize to remember 
that these prizes are not so much rewards for past labour . 
as incentive for future exertion. And if they are viewed 
in that light, this prize day need not be a day of despair- 
ing sorrow to the unsuccessful ; nor one of elating joy 
to those whose efforts last time have been crowned with 
success. It should rather be a day of solemn resolve to 
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both to work diligently so as next time to merit reward. 
And better still if not this prize day alone, but every 
day of your lives you can form and keep to a solemn 
resolve to do your duty and to do it not for reward, but 
regardless of reward, to do what the Gita you love to 
read '(‘iijoins. : — 
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It is customary on occasions lik(‘ tliese for the 
(^hairniaii to bring the ])roceedings to a close with a 
few words of (‘ncouragement and advice ; and I must 
obey this time-honoured custom. 

It gives m<‘ much pleasure to lake part in tiiis 
Prize distribution ceremony. To distribute ri'wards to 
the d('serving, must always be a source of pleasure ; 
and the pleasure is enhanced in no small degree by 
the thought that the recipients of the ri'wards on tliis 
occasion an* the students of an institution which is one 
of the old(*st and most efficient amongst those under 
the exclusive management of my countrymen. The Ori- 
(‘utal 80111111317 is venerable by its age, having been in 
(‘xistence for more than three score years ; it has had 
a brilliant iiast, having turned out such men as Sambhu 
Nath Pandit and Kristo Das Pal ; and it is under 
exceptionally distinguished patronage and highly efficient 
management, receiving the syinjiathy and support of 
sonic of the most eminent members of our coninuinity. 
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Such is the institution to which you my young 
friends, for whose encouragement we are assembled 
here today, have the honour to belong. I will only 
ask you so to conduct yoursdves as to be tme to its 
best traditions and to deserve the care and attention 
that is bestowed upon you. To those of you who have 
won prizes today I have a word of warning to com- 
municate : let not your past success elate you so as to 
make you slacken your elforts for futui*e improvement 
or winning reward, for then you may be sure that 
the next chance will not be yours. To those who have 
failed to obtain any prize today, I have a word of 
encouragement to offer : be not depressed by your fai- 
lure in the past but work diligently and honestly for 
the future ; and then dei>end ui>on it that the next 
chance will be yours. And to all of you whether 
prize winners or not, I have a word of advice to say, 
learn to do your work well and thoroughly, learn to 
do good and to be good regardless of reward : and 
then you will learn what it is never too early to 
learn. 

“Work is your share, but never the fruit thereof.^' 

The charge is sometimes made that the present 
generation of students is wanting in reverence for their 
superiors. How far the charge is well founded, I need 
not here pause to enquire. But 1 now say to you all 
emphatically to disprove it by your conduct, so that not 
even your worst enemy can have the slightest ground for 
saying that the Hindu student of the present day has 
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lost that virtue of reveretice which formed the distin- 
ja:inshing characteristic of the Hindu student of olden 
days. 

I crave your permission here to offer ii few sugfges- 
tions for the consideration of th(‘ teachers and managers 
of the institution. I know it is presumption in an amateur 
and an outsider to give advice to experts and men actual- 
ly engaged in teaching ; and such advice is often charac- 
terised by want of knowledge and want of sympathy. 
In the present instance, however, the few words I am 
going to say are not the remarks of a critic but arc the 
suggestion of a friend ; and though I am wanting in 
the knowledge of an expert I may assure you that I am 
not wanting in sympathy for teachers and the work. Foi‘ 
I myself began life as a teaclier and I often call to mind 
as some of the happiest days of my life the time I spent with 
my pupils, in the different colleges in which I served. I 
have some idea of the great difficulty and the great im- 
portance of the work of a teacher ; and it is because 1 
am aware of this that I have ventured to make the few 
suggestions that I am thinking of. 

My first suggestion is that teachers should supple- 
ment their own experience by reading the works of 
eminent men who have devohHi their thought to the subject 
of teaching. Whilst ever}’ other profession requires 
preparation to enable one to qualify for it, it is somewhat 
singular that the profession of the teacher, which is perhaps 
one of the most difficult, should be open to all without 
any preparatory training. It is generally believed that 
every one who knows a subject is able to teach it to 
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others. This is no doubt to some extent , true. But it 
will certainly add to the efficiency of a teacher if to his 
knowledge of the subject to be taught then* is added 
some knowledge of the art of teaching. I beg with the 
permission of the managing cominittee to present to this 
institution the few books lying on this table, which are 
some of those written on the subject of education and teach- 
ing, so that teachers may consult them at their leisure. 

My next suggestion is that a teacher should as far 
as possible look to the wants of individual students instead 
of being content with teaching a class as a whole. 
This is specially necessary for the lower classes. There* 
are however, I know, two difficulties in the way. One* 
of them is the largeness of the class to be taught ; and 
the other the length of the course of study prescribed. 
These two difficulties may be removed or reduced by 
the managing committee. The report, if I understand it 
rightly, gives some indication of their endeavour to re- 
move the first difficulty, when* it shows that two distinct 
sets of teachers are em])loyed, one for the free and tlu* 
other for the ordinary department. As for the second 
difficulty, though as regards the Entrance class, it rests 
with the University to fix th(* course, y(‘t for the other 
classes the managing cominittee have full power to re- 
gulate the course as they think fit ; and I would beg of 
them and of the teachers to bear in mind that the quality 
of the teaching and not the quantity of the matters 
taught should be chiefly attended to, and that the object 
of general education is more to train and develop the 
powers of the mind than to store it up with knowledge. 
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I have heard it said that guardians often measure the 
progress of their boys by the number of the pages they 
read. I can only say that the educational value of a 
few pages of a book w(dl and thoroughly read is very 
much greater than that of fifty pages read indifferently. 

My last suggestion to the teachers and managcTs is 
that t!iey slionld keep in view the average progress of each 
class and show such average in their annual report. 
Brilliant results attained by one or two good boys in a class 
can no more indicate the efficiency of teaching than bad 
results shown by one or two exceptionally dull boys will 
indicate its inefficiency. 

'^riic institution has had a brilliant past, I earnestly 
wish it may have a still more brilliant future. 


Seal’s Free College. 

It gives me much pleasure to take part in the 
proceedings of this i)riz(» distribution ceremony. 

Jt is no detraction from the importance of such cere- 
monies that they concern children only. This child is the 
future man ; and children who arc receiving education are 
the future hope of the country. Among the agencies at 
work to further the progress of the countiy, education 
though silent, is certainly one of the most potent and eii^ 
during and every man who has the welfare of his country 
at heart, must feel pleasure in taking part, however 
slightly, in the work of education. 
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But if taking part in proceedings like these is al- 
ways a source of pleasure, there is a special reason why 
in the present occasion it is peculiarly gratifying to me. 
This charitable educational institution is the only one of 
its kind, founded by a Hindu Donor, that the metropolis 
of British India, flie city of palaces can boast of. It 
was established as we learn from the report with the 
object of enabling young men to earn a livelihood in the 
humbler occupations of life, such as those of artisans, 
shopkeepers, traders, agriculturists, clerks etc. And it 
be-speaks no less the enlightened good sense than the 
munificent liberality of the donor when we find that 
upwards of forty years ago before English Education 
had hardly made a tenth part of the progress it has now 
made, an eminently successful practical man of the 
world who was never a speculative man of letters 
should have so well appreciated the importance of liberal 
education oven for those who did not aspire to be above 
the rank of artisans, shopkeepers, and agriculturists. It 
is gratifying to know that the High court has appointed 
two worthy grandsons of the founder as trustees of the 
fchooh It will naturally be their pleasure and their 
pnde to promote the welfare of the institution and we 
may well hope that the school will henceforth make 
rapid progress in usefulness and efficiency. 

1’urning now to the students of the institution I 
must with regret observe that they do not appear to have 
availed themselves of the benefits of its teaching as well 
as they ought to have done. The report tells us that 
only one-third of the students of the first class were 
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found fit to be sent up for the Entrance Examination ; 
and of these only one-fourth have come out successful. This 
is not as it should be. And I would earnestly ask you 
my young friends, students of Mati Lai ScaPs Free 
College, to remember that you not only owe it to your- 
selves to make the best use of your time in gaining 
knowledge, but you owe it also to the benevolent founder 
of this institution to show by your progress that you are 
worthy of his bounty. I am not insensible of the diffi- 
culties of your situation. I know your limited means 
do not enable you to have the assistance of pri- 
vate tutors at home, and you have often to struggle hard 
to provide yourselves with board and lodging. But the 
pursuit of knowledge here as in other countries has 
generally been a pursuit under difficulties. You must 
work bravely and firmly and steadily to surmount your 
difficulties. 

To the teachers of the institution I would beg leave 
to say a word or two ; but I would add that I do so 
witli very great diffidence ; for no one knows better 
than I do that a stranger like myself coming in your 
midst for an hour or so can only make modest sugges- 
tions, but should never presume to give advice. Hard 
and onerous as the duty of teaching is, you will permit 
me to add that it is harder and more onerous in the 
case of teachers of charitable schools. They have to 
teach boys whose circumstances do not enable them to 
have the assistance of private tutors, and so they must 
teach their boys in such a way that the want of private 
tutors may not be felt. Of course this extra work is 
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work for which they are not roiiniuerated in the ordinary 
way. But if the liberal founder ' of this institution has 
set apart a large jjortion of his wealtli for the benefit 
of the poor, you who are rich in tlie treasures of learning, 
which arc nev(T wasted by expenditure may well be 
expected to spend in charity a part of your inestimable 
wealth. 1 would also beg of you to remember always 
that your work should be measured not by the quantity 
of matter taught, but by the quality of the teaching. It does 
not matter that you cannot teach much if what you teach 
is taught well and thoroughly. No new lesson should 
be given until the old one is thoroughly mastered. Just 
as the growth and health of the body depend not upon 
the quantity of food taken, but ' upon the quantity 
that is assimilated, so the growth and developiuent of the 
mind depend not on the quantity of matter taught but 
on the amount of knowledge tlmt is imbibed. J know 
that for the Entrance Class and tht‘ preparatory class 
the extent of the course is settled for you by tlie Univer- 
sity and you have only to teach that to your pupils. But 
in the classes below the first two you are free to fix the 
(jxtent of the ^courses of studies to be gone over in a 
year, and I would ask you to fix the extent of the course 
for each class so that it may be mastered thoroughly. 

I would also ask you in seleciting text books in 
English, not to adopt books in which the topics treated 
of are peculiarly English. Such books though well 
suited for English boys are not likely to be well under- 
stood by little boys in this country. 

I am glad to learn from the report that yon arc going 
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to have a library for the schod. I may be permitted to 
.snjy| 2 [cst tl)at the Library should have all the ordinary 
books of reference and all the books in the English 
language on the subject of teaching. In these last the 
learned teachers will find all that the wisdom and ex- 
perience of others have discovered as useful in the art 
of teaching, an art which requires cultivation just as 
much any other art. 

I do not wish to detain you long. I would earnestly 
exhort all who are interested in the welfare of this institu- 
tion whether^ as pupil or as teacher or as manager, to 
do their best to majke this institution attain its full 
measure of usefulness arid become a fitting monument 
of the munificent liberality of its \voii:hy founder. 


Scottish Churches College. 

1 deem it a groat privilege to be i>i*rmitted to fake part 
in the proceedings of this important funefion. To realise 
its full importance, wc should bear in mind that it is 
presided over by the Governor of the province, who, to 
add grace to the occasion has been pleased to come 
associated with his fair partner, ‘the noblest lady in 
the land\ VV^e should remember also that it is the Prke 
day of a great historic first grade college with a long 
record of splendid work. The college was founded about 
three quarters of a century ago by Alexander Duff one 
of the greatest educationists that Britain ever sent to India. 
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After a few years it became spKt into two colleges owing 
to a division amongst its governing authorities in Scot- 
land ; but after many years of divided existence the 
two "colleges have recently become reunited into one great 
college whose Prize day we have met here to celebrate. 
And it is in singular accord with the fitness of things 
that the Prize day of this recently reunited colleges is 
celebrated under the presidency of the first Governor of 
re-united Bengal. Though founded originally to help 
the spread of Christianity, this institution as helping the 
dissemination of sound knowledge has commanded the 
respect of a non-christian nation whose religion incul- 
cates that true knowledge is a means of salvation. : — 

The college has turned out many highly distinguished 
men such as the accomplished literary scholar and author 
I-<al Behari De, the sound political educator (not mere 
agitator) Kali Charan Banerjee, the eminent judge and 
educationist, Sir Pratul Chandra Chatterjee, and the 
profound meta-physician and mathematician Dr. Brojendra 
Nath Seal. The annual college day of such a noble 
institution held under such high auspices must be an 
occasion of general interest to all friends of education. 
To me it is of special interest as 1 had the honour of 
being a student of the institution for some time more 
than half a century ago ; and a member of its professorial 
staff for a short time a few years later ; and that I 
believe is the reason why in the presence of so many 
distinguished friends of the College I have been accorded 
the privilege of addressing you now. 
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Addressing my esteemed friends, the professors and 
teachers of the institatioR, I have to offer them on bebaff 
of myself and my conntrymen our hearty thanks for the 
kindly interests they take in educating oiff youngmen 
and fw the salutary influences they exercise by precept 
and example in moulding their character. 

To you my young friends, students of the institution, 
my first appeal will be to ask you so to conduct your- 
selves as to deserve the attention that is bestowed upon 
you by your teachers. You naturally take pride in the 
past glory of your country in the field of learning. You 
should remember that what enabled our forefathers to 
achieve that glory was their uncommon veneration for 
their teacher, their unswerving loyalty to their Sovereign, 
their unbounded respect for authority and their ungrud- 
ging submission to discipline. 

I would remind you of the great advantages of your 
educational environments and beg of you to appreciate 
and utilize them fully. It is true, you have not got 
any complete system of residential colleges to help the 
growth of corporate college life. But that want should 
not prove any great drawback to the Hindu for though 
exclusive in minor matters, he is cosmopolitan in 
matters, of serious moment and his maxim of life is 
well expressed in the aphorism : — 

fsjcsfl 1 

^5 li 

“This is my relation, that is anothers is narrow reckon- 
ing. To the broad minded, the whole world is kin”. 

You have all the ancient light of the east and all 
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the ipoderu light of the west available to }ou for 
enlightening your mind and guiding your step* in the path 
of progress. It i^ true the East is East and West is 
West but the twain do meet to complete the circle of human 
progress. I have referred above to two unions, the union 
of East Bengal and AVest Bengal, which has given us a 
gracious governor like Lord Carmichael and the union 
of Duff* college to General Assembly's Institution which 
has given us the great college in whose hall we have 
met today. I now refer to a third and a greater union 
which will bring us higher blessings still, the union of 
the East and the West in the British Empire. A bene- 
ficent Providenc(‘ has united the great Eastern country 
of ours, the centre of eastern thoughts, with the greatest 
and most just eininre of the AV’^est, for the benefit of both. 
The contact of the dominant spiritual culture of tin* 
East with the dominant material culture of the AVest 
will serve to make the contemplative and self-abnegat- 
ing Indian more active* and less ascetic and the more 
active and energetic Enroi)ean more contemplative and 
may I add less assertive. This assuring optimism, the 
out-come of faith in Providence, should inspire you in 
your relations with the AA'est ; and it will make these 
relations dignified and happy. 

Lastly I would ask you to realize the full importance 
of your owm situation. Vonr present stage is one of 
preparation for the active stage of life. This will determine 
your future and upon >our future depends the future 
of your country. A mighty torrent of tumultuous modern 
thought is seeking to swe(*p away the ancient institu- 
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tions of this 'classic lancl. It would be unwise and it 
is impossible to stop it altogether. Hut it is undesirable 
and it would be unmanly to give way to, and be drifted 
by it. It is for j on to stand lirni, harness the strt'am 
and regulate its course so tliat nseftd reconstruction 
and not reckless destruction of your social fabric may 
be the result. You arc no mean factors in the produc- 
tion of that result. You arc no insignificant and uneared 
for section of the comnuinitj. Let this day imi)Pess 
upon you the fact that your career is watched with 
loving solicitude not only by anxious friends and guar- 
dians and by kind teachers and professors but also by 
the sympathetic Ruler of the ProNunee himself and by 
his noble consort who shares with his Kxeellency his 
exalted rank together with the cares and anxicti(*s 
in‘C[)arable from it. 

If you besir fully in mind > our past traditions and 
your present position your future course can never be 
derious, your future sneeess never doubtful. 


Deaf and Dumb School. 

( I ) 

In responding to the call from th(> C’hair to move 
the first resolution which appeals to the benevolent 
public for the support of this institution, I feci that I 
am called upon to perform a most sacred duty of speak- 
ing on behalf of those who cannot sixsak, and I wish 
I had the fpftofthat stiiring eloquence which not onlv 
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moves tlie heart but impels it to immediate and energe- 
tic action. And if I am painfully conscious of the want 
of (hat gift in me, I have one consolation that my feeble 
words will hill on willing ears. For if I am called upon 
to speak on behalf of those who cannot speak, yon 
are called upon to hear ipy appeal on behalf of those 
who cannot hear. I am sure you will strain every 
nerve to catch my faltering accents, nay more I am 
sure you will without waiting to be reminded by me or 
by any body else of your duty in this matter, spontane- 
ously come forward with liberal help in support of an 
institution like this ^ich is so deserving of your help. 

This institution as most of you know seeks to 
educate the deaf and the dumb so as to make them 
useful members of society and to relieve them so far 
as may be possible from the sorrow and miserj’ which 
they and those interested in their welfare suffer. 

At one time it was considered hopeless to attempt 
to impart knowledge to those in whom one of the two 
great avenues for knowledge, and the only avenue for 
knowledge thnough verbal instruction, the sense of 
hearing — ^is completely shut. But now among the many 
good and great things which human ingenuity has achieved 
and is striving to bring to perfection, the art of educat- 
ing the deaf and the dumb occupies a foremost place ; 
and institutions have been established not only for 
educating deaf mutes, but also for educating those that 
are to educate them. In Bombay we have an institn- 
tioD of the f(mner class, and in England there are institu- 
tions of both classes. 
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The first essential requisite for the success of a 
school like this is a competent teaching staff. Compe- 
tent teachers of deaf mutes are not easily available ; 
and in this matter the puchasing power of money not 
merely of the depreciated silver standard, but even of 
the appreciated gold standard, is not very high. In 
this respect, considering the extremely scanty fiinds at 
its disposal the school has been singularly fortunate. 
For it has been able to secure the services of competent 
teachers who almost without remuneration have devoted 
their time and energies to the noble object of educating 
the deaf and the dumb. One of them recently visited 
the Bombay institution with a view to learn their modes 
of teaching and is ready to go to England to learn more 
of their modes if only his expenses are paid. It is 
owing solely to their laudable exertions and the untir- 
ing efforts of my esteemed friend Babu Umesh Chandra 
Dutta whose unostentatious philanthropy and charity 
are known only to those who have the privilege of 
knowing him in private life, that the school has been 
able to do so much in so little time and with such small 
means. 

But now the time has come for expanding the 
sphere of work of this most useful institution. Encou- 
raged by the success of those who are receiving instruc- 
tion here, other unhappy youths who labour under the 
same disabilities are coming to be admitted to this ins- 
titution, and to meet this growing demand for instruction, 
it is becoming daily more and more necessary to send 
some one to England to learn the most efficient means 
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of teaching. For all this we must liave jKleqnato fund^, 
and to obtain funds we must look for aid to the public 
in the widest sense of the term including the Govern- 
ment, Municipality, and the community at large. 

I need not here expatiate on the importance of the 
object for which lam asking your aid. Wc are proud 
of the comforts and conveniences which the civilisation 
of the nineteenth century has placed within our reach. 
But it will be a standing reproach to that civilisation 
if while we are enjoying all these blessings we take no 
steps to remove so far a^ possible the miseries of thes(> 
fellowmen, who have thoughts as good and pure and 
feelings as delieatc and keen as ourselves, and who are 
suflFering from being unable to express their thoughts 
and feelings when with a little care and a small expense 
wo can enable them to communicate with each other. 
We are proud of tlie achievements of science, one of the 
latest invention of which the telephone, enables us to talk 
and laugh and even sing to each other from one end of 
this large city to the other. But if we have a heart that 
can feel, is it pot most painful to think that whilst we 
enjoy all this, there are others, our fellow human beings, 
who cannot communicate with one another, even when 
brought face to face ? Is it not our duty to do our 
best to alleviate their suffering when we find that means 
are within our reach to do so and we have only to spare 
a little of our superfluous money to secure this object. 

If sentimental considerations are not regarded as 
of sufficient weight judge by the cool calculating standard 
of utility and you will find that the clainis of this institution 
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to your support are still equally strong. Who can tell 
what great powers of the mind may not be lying dormant 
in those unhappy beings who are deprived of the faculty 
of speech and hearing. There may bo many literally 
mute inglorious Miltons among them whose powers 
might be called to ^ better activity if only you will help 
knowledge to unfold to their eyes her ample page. They 
may learn many useful arts and become useful members 
of society. 

While fully appreciating the importance of self- 
reliance T would in a matter like this which is the case 
of an institution of a new kind altogetlur, a])ply and 
expect aid from Government. The Hindu mind regards 
the lluler as the Fatl:er and the Protector of the people, 
and I am happy to find that tl e Clnef Secretary to 
the Government of the Province whose liberal views 
on all important matters and whose large-hearted sym- 
]}athy for the people of this country have endeared him 
to all of us, is worthily filling the chair on this oeea<ion. 

Xext I would appeal for aid to the ]SIimieii)ality 
and I am happy also to find many of its influential 
members present at this meeting. 

And lastly I would ap])eal to my countrymen at 
large notwithstanding the many and growing demands 
on their liberality. 1 am sure 1 shall not appeal in vain. 
I should only ask them to remember that I am appealing 
on behalf of those whose suflFcrings not figuratively alone 
but literally aase inexpressible* 
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After the eloquent words tliat have fallen from the 
mover and the seconder of the resolution, it is unneces- 
sary for me to say anything more to commend the 
resolution for your acceptance. And if nevertheless I 
am going to add my feeble voice in * its support it is 
i^nply because I think there can scal’cely be a more 
worthy purpose for which the faculty of speech can be 
used than in speaking for those who cannot speak. 
Nor can I complain tliat Nature has not been more kind 
to me in her gift of that faculty when the very occasion 
for my speaking forcibly reminds me that she has been 
far more unkind to so many others and when, further 
more, I have the assurance that my words, few and 
feeble though they are, will fall upon willing ears. 

The resolution I am called uppn to support offers 
in the first place the thanks of the institution to all those 
ladies and gentlemen who have helped it in any way. 
And truly they deserve our warmest and most heartfelt 
thanks. For, the institution commenced its work in a 
most humble wAy ; it came into existence not under the 
auspices of any great name ; its routine of work at first 
was a very modest one, being the teaching of about half a 
dozen deaf and dumb boys ; and it was located in a room 
in this building temporarily lent to it by the philanthropic 
Principal of the City College, its present Secretary to 
whose kind and fostering care it is so deeply indebted. 
And if an institution so humble has met with such 
sympathy and support, and been able to attain the growth 
it has reached, this is due to the purest motives of 
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charity on the part of its friends and benefactors and 
to the most genuine desire on their part to alleviate the 
sufferings of their fellow beings. On behalf of the 
institution I offer these philanthropic ladies and gentlemen 
our sincerest and most heartfelt thanks. Nor should I 
omit to acknowledge here the deep obligations of the 
school to its painstaking and diligent teachers who though 
they are our paid officers, are doing work which is far 
in excess of their remuneration and which is really labour 
of love on their part. 

After recording the thanks of the institution to its 
benefactors and friends the resolution proceeds to 
recommend it to the public and appeals to you for further 
aid. Let not this be taken to imply that our gratitude 
is for favours to come. We gratefully acknowledge the 
favours we have received from the generous public 
and if we ask for more it is because the work wc have 
begun cannot be carried out without more. And I 
firmly believe that if you are convinced that the institu- 
tion which seeks your help is necessary and useful, the 
enlightened liberality of Bengal in general, and of Calcutta 
in particular, notwithstanding that it is often taxed 
rather too freely, will not be slow to place it on a secure 
basis and in a satisfactory working condition. 

Now can there be any doubt as to the necessity and 
utility of a school for deaf mutes ? Without attempting 
to place one object of charity in preference to or in 
competition with another, a task always invidious and 
often difficult, I think I may justly say that the sufferings 
which this institution seeks to alleviate are really and 
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not alone figuratively inexpressible. Not even the healing 
balm of sympathy which alleviates and renders bearable 
so much of human sorrow and suffering, is able to give 
any relief to the deaf mute ; for the very nature of 
his suffering is sitch that the sweet voice of sympathy is 
absolutely unable to touch his sad and desolate heart. If it 
is possible to prevent such suffering, and the efforts of 
philanthropic teachers have shown it is, and you will 
presently learn from the testimony of your own 
senses that that is so, ought we not to do all in our power 
to help an institution that seeks to give speech to the 
dumb and hearing to the deaf ? To those who wish to 
be discriminating in their charity and would deny it to 
objects that are not deserving I would say that if sufferers 
from poverty and sickness not infrequently bring about 
their own miseries, the sufferings of those whom this 
institution seeks to relieve, arise from no conceivable 
fault of theirs. If institutions, which work to minimise 
the extent of preventible suffering, be regarded as 
necessarj" in civilized society, this school for deaf mutes 
is certainly a necessary institution. And remember 
that this is the only, institution of its kind in this city 
of palaces, the metropolis of British India. 

But an institution of this sort is not only necessary 
but is also useful. Whatever difference of opinion there 
may be as to the usefulness of more schools and colleges 
owing to the field of employment for educated men being 
limited, there can be no doubt as to the utility of an 
institution which seeks not to train up a body of discon-- 
tented graduates whose existence at times alarms statesmen 
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but wliich only tries to teach deaf mutes to converse 
with others and to bring happiness and contentment in 
place of misery and sufTcring. What unspeakable joy 
must it be to the parents of a deaf and dumb child to 
hear from its lips the sweet charming words pappa and 
mamma ? Or if mere sentimental good does not 
satisfy you quite I may add that the school teaches deaf 
mutes the useful arts of drawing and painting, by tlio 
practice* of which they may earn their living. Some of 
the performances of the deaf mutes of this institution 
will be placed before you presently. 

I therefore feel no hesitation in commending to your 
genei’ous and discriminating patronage an institution 
so necessary and useful and I shall conclude by invoking 
the grace of Him who is bliss supreme and whose mercy 
can give speech to the dumb and strength to the lame 
to cross mountain-chains. 


Dr. Mahendra Lai Sarkar. 

To mourn over departed worth and to pay our 
tribute of respect to hallowed memory is a sad and solemn 
duty which is performed in the interests, more of the 
living than of the dead. We do not know if memorial 
tributes benefit the dead in any way ; but we know 
that in showing our appreciation of the noble qualities 
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and the good deeds of our gifted fellow beings we 
cultivate feelings which may inspire us with a desire to 
emulate them. In the words of the Poet, 

‘TThe lives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime.’' 

And the life of our illustrious countrj’man 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sarkar whose death we now mourn, 
furnishes a valuable lesson illustrative of this text. 

Mahendra I^al Sarkar was brought up not in affluence. 
His was a pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. But 
his powerful intellect and resolute will enabled him to 
surmount all the difficulties and soon brought him to the 
front rank among his fellow students. After finishing 
his studies in the arts course and earning prizes and 
scholarships he entered the Medical College which he left 
laden with honours and distinctions and he obtained the 
degree of Doctor in medicine in 1863. His professional 
career as an allopathic practitioner was as brilliant as 
was his academic career and he soon came to be recog- 
nised as one of the leading physicians in Calcutta. 

If he had not achieved or attempted anything more 
he would still have been entitled to rank as one of our 
distinguished countrymen and his life would have been 
a noble example to students in the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties. But there would not have been any 
occasion for us to meet as we have done here today to 
pay our tribute of respect to his memory. There were 
however two facts connected with his life which have 
clearly shown that he was both intellectually and morally 
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tar above the ordinary level of mankind, and have entitled 
him to the admiration and respect of all 

One of these facts was Mahcndra Lal Sarkar^s 
avowal of his faith in homoeopathy regardless of the 
consequences which such avowal entoiJed and the other 
was his earnest, energetic and sustained life-long exertion 
to help the cultivation of science by his countrymen. On 
viich of these two matters I shall with your permission 
say a few words. 

Whether Dr. Sarkar was right in his belief in 
homoeopathy as a true system of medicine, is a question 
which I certainly do not pretend to be qualified to discuss 
and which you probably do not presume to be competent 
to decide. But one thing is clear to us all that if Dr. 
Sarkar entertained that belief, it was his duty to avow 
his belief, and by openly avowing it in utter disregard 
of the adverse consequence to himself, which was no 
less serious than immediate excommunication from the 
society of medical men, he acted with an amount 
of moral courage which must entitle him to the 
respect and admiration of all including^ allopaths and 
homoeopaths alike. 

Whatever doubts there may be as to Dr. Sarkar^s 
bmng right in his belief in hommopathy, there can be no 
two opinions about the importance of the study of science 
in this country. Dr. Sarkar^^ keen intellect saw this 
very early ] and he made the dissemination of the 
knowledge of science among his countrymen, the great 
aim of his life and incurred no small sacrifice in carrying 
it out. It is true he was aided to some extent by the 
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enlightened liberality of his countrymen and by the earnest 
co-operation of a distinguished foreigner by birth though 
he is more than a nativ^e ol the land by his genuine 
sympathy for ns and who, happily for my countrymen, 
is still working for tliem. But he required much more 
to enable him to realise his sanguine expectations and to 
make the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science 
of which he was the founder, yield the ri(*h harvest which 
he anticipated. If the Science Associati(»n has not yet 
yielded any rich harvest it has given an impetus to the 
study of science. 

As a life-long student of science, as an enthusiastic' 
lover of truth which he had always the courage to avow 
according to his convictions regardless of the conseciuencf s 
to himself, and as an earnest worker for the dissemination 
of the knowledge of science in this country, he is entitled 
to the highest respect and gratitude of liis countrymen 
in general and of our student community in particular. 

Regarding Dr. Sarkar^s special claims to the grati- 
tude of the Calcutta University Institute I need not 
say much as they are well-known to most of us present 
here* When through the earnest efforts of my esteemed 
friend Mr. Pratap Chandra Mozumdar this institution 
was established under the name of the Society for the 
Higher Training of Young men, Dr. Sarkar was one of 
his co-adjutors ; and he delivered in the Town Hall one 
of the inaugural addresses the subject of which was 
the Moral Aspects of Science. During the early years 
of its existence and before it had been favoured by 
Government with its present local habitation, this ins- 
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titdtion received valuable assistance from Dr. Sarkar 
-who lent the hall of the Science Association for 
holding our large meetings. He attended many of our 
lectures, of which I may pointedly mention those delivered 
by Mr. Fletcher Williams and took part in the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings at which those lectures were 
delivered. 
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?«1|1 f5f*?'^nC?F?l ft«F5F f^<(Il'5 

^*tC«M fifltficsw, fsiW 

»RTMTlt ^\ «!%?! 'Simm ^«lsi« 

’fRw \ 

'At '«l»it*lt5' '5ltft ®}®'5ltf5l 

Ji^«iHtt?! 5r«isi ci^ %?1 (Tit 
^ISHC^ ^1^ wf^c^ 'SltPlC'SH I CT ?ltfaiC« 

’(’;wi^?|SR fifR (Stick'S mm f^fsi ■sitsit:^ c*ff^c^ 

‘5(Tf>l?lf|W51 I 'Stifsj >IJ|W?I f^®T»I1 ^?ltl 

?ti:3i f^fR C»lt^tl?I ’RJl ■4f?!^It!:f^^” 'Sllfil ^fsisl f’F5'!,^«l m 
’itf^sl ^f^5it*i ‘sim'Q 'srfsrrc^F cwf^c^ i’ 

5Itl C^1 

m c»lt^ ^f?i?il ^W?il '«il*it?i >11^1^1 '2t^JMt?i "siTc? 

^t^tftf’IC’F ’p®! ?’' ®15T^ f6fV«,Plt 

^ C^^®1 ill, ^^Cil?I 1 

Cf\t 4$ «t|51!l « f^^tc^il I 

1 ^13IT^ Sl?t»(5 I 

*1^ il^ltSJillRtCil^ ^^^1 '«lf^ ‘2t^5| s >i1'52Wtfil^ ilft*f5l 
uRs «IB f?si I 'SiCil?' '®ll!:i, ^^C«0 4^tl? ^P«t 
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sita I 

>51 ^stl ^fq?! J(fi^#la ^c?ii5W f*fai, siafa 'sif^^®] sifsTp 
^ucar (T{^ (gfeicaa >[t?taT 
a^ta, ^iiTa1 ^ '§aa ^tai 

^f^tal fa^i^ asfac^ maj? s^l i '$t?1t^ si?t»ia 'siw^p 
fi»as& f^ai taas^i ?^al c-ica a^tfr al^cat a^iTaf^f^ 
ac®!?? 'sj^t's s '^^sf fvjj^ ^t?tcaf'9 aia^Ta asfac^ 

af^ca^i J)1, fail (j^s a^Hcaa ^«ita aia^ta a^ca 
^Wa caTc?ia ^a^^i -« 'st^ra ^’fa '^acaa ?5i fa? aaiaaca 
^alsta faacaa ^fac's >8 nst^Fta f^Haa; 

affac^ fifi? 'ItasTa ^tc^s? i 

asal afs^.c^ a^<i al^ a^aa i 'sasfaw 

>£i'5 c^®ft ^a ffc^isi, ^g%as f^fa 'sif^ 
liiat ca?Ta ai%a >£iasfel c«rta wfaal ^i^a 
fsfsi ^f%aa faa^ « af^ic^s^ “^flWTftcata'^a 

afaatc^ fas,^^c*Fff; f^acafaai?; i 

=^aii ca casa«i atca ’tfs'® flc^^ ^1^1 *ic^ i 

a?at#t 8 aW^ii aifac^i '^wa ■2t^a %i « at^'s 

aiftc'sr® acal | ^£|^• 8 ■sifs^'si 

^t^la "^ta faas ai’f'i|'5Kap aaa af^'s 8 <51?,^$ 
asfa^ 1 

<iias aaa 'siWa acaFa ata fatf at^l^^a asiiJiita! 
cafai^ 'Biifastcia laa? ’^’Sfrat^a 'sitaica? c*ffac'« 'siiraatc^a i 
ata at^tsa f^irtai asfac«ia alia »iata a^ 

alaicw, ar«f c^^^ atal sfl stic^ 'ttfta f^fspa 
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(;J1l5)1-«’5[ 9 '5T51C® 5jrfgc51^ “C»lti«1- 

'5i;*f^-1 ^f?F5| f%| ^51 CTli^1 f^C«I f%fi^ '®tT?IS 

^3 lat ■^'«n “For Gri.]d io pliisike is 

a cordial” WCJi I 

'5lt»6^r f|si I <4^ 

^t§l 3?lc^ ^51 c?ii^?i ^ft^t!:^ (2tt5 ’it^ 

■^f<lC^ ?S«1S( (£1^ 

CT CT ^l&tC'S ’Itft 5f^5l 

C^C^iS 5,^r «ttf^^ S^1 1 "Sllsitctf?! 'Sltf^I^t^ 

»iJi5 i ^tf^m 

C®lt^ c>lt ^C?l c^l^l ^1 

5iw?i si^ j?^c^ ■^f'S'5 *11^ 

c>i^»if’>f5f'a, f5i=^Ji, c?*i5S ■« 

^r#C5|^ m I 

^511^!% ^«f?i'51ftt ^^t?i ’Jra*! *fw 

'sit-e^T I ‘a^ ct “siW^ 

I 'sit^s '5icj(^ ^9tl ^f^- 

^tSl I <at ’F'«I1 ’itf^ ^t5t^ »iti^ 

5f!:?j C<fC^^ St'S ^5t?l 

’iif'Qc^i^ c'ssiiit ^t^ta ’i'fMc’i sicira ^'s 
i2f»lf^^ I 





I 

^fti 5if%?( ! 

>8t '5iat5t?i«l I 

31?h5I CTtC^®! 

>11^ '«^tfl»l S|f1»t5i:^ 

*if?^c(r? ’1'^ m i 

sr^Hg f5^lf?lf>(^ 

^5fi:«f*t c^rla^rf^^, 'sr^ts 'sit®? 
^5^1 'Sim 

'Sf^tc?'?! SICJIT ^a'5 «II»IJI 'Stfsi'ft?! >1'SItW 

'sitJii:®^ CTm I »i5i1m^ 

W’t ^#t?[->ltft'5T-’ini?«, CTt 'Simw Jl^mS’P?i:‘l CTM f^C'SC^SI I 
t£i^ i2t»ic5r ^i:®1»t!«(Tt5i 5i5?H5 c^ 

Jim 51’^ fJim I 

^tJltH 51^ <2rtf!JI C^lTi;'^^ ■sitsi® ‘St’PtJ*!?! 'et?I ’1t'®5l5l 
i^K I ^ft®5itc«t^ c^itc^i^i >2ft%'« c«i 

f%f*I »I’3|tf^'5 ^15, ^t^t?I '*F’5 ^’Sim 5lT« 

I ^^tsi ■?Ft<i®i f^, '$tf1 w«tl I 

^?l?trsI5l 355 IT «ft»l f^«t l?t3!T?l ^T'!F1 I C^ ^??Fti:^<I 

^siT 'Slf«(^, ^t?'1 'Sltf^^ f^^Iti:? f^c*^ 'SitHCJ^?! I 

c^ms 
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ft’s, f’Fi ^ta’Ftiifcoi?! ( fqfi? ^i^^Ffarlst iitcsi ) 

C^'^cai?! ’’tw i£|^ f^C*tg I 

C^tsi'S 51^1 litftr^I^ ^1 'Ittc®! f%f5l 

^f5t^ f^!:'*R Ji-sifii ■« 

'fTfI<l m ; fVl 

^5|1 i^l I ^f)5^t«t ^?;3ps( ^#t«f' 

CtfCiH C®flC5F^ fR«F§ C'l 5)1^1 S 
’fff^C^tf^^ ’tf^StClJ?, ^t5l ■?Ftft^8 «tWT ^^S19 Htt t 
?t>f ftc^'S lilt CtfC.-*!^ '^Itsi^l C^ 

fw^ilfl '$t5.1 ^*1 f^?i?i ilci I 

■siW^ S(C^ '5(tsitt«f^ 'S|tf^^f?J 5t-'iFiC‘‘!?( 5Pt?l‘l 

■SIR? I 

<2r«|^ 5f5(C^^ SfSim •2fr%.'3i ^?f^tfs,^T ^I»6[*T 

’^SR^ 5Csp I ^^9 ^5f '2tlf|j|‘3t 

8 «tlftJt CTT?!^ ’?5SI si?, ^tf1 «tl-51|f^?f5t't 1 

^srt?!, «rff5 si^I ^ti?1 f^?R?f|, 

'5tf1il'8 5^1 IRI, ?5^C5I8'*(£f«|?| 51^51 

r<(, lil, -iisi, ^ ftsfl 

59, ^«|5I CT, ifisi (il *tf^9t?l 

4»[H f^ 9t 9t5ft5l1 '5t9t9 'Site? C9 ^1*191 »ltf5'®T 

5tf59 i ^ ^1^t9l '^519 ll«P 
^tt9tf?C51J| I 9%5lt!:«t9 nt9^t9 ^nus 95f 

’ltfe^J9 ’tt“5t^I *lf959 5^91 f’l9ti:? I 9ftSJlt«t C9, 

5^t95|, ^151 ^tf*l '*ff9'®t9 9f^9l 
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ff ®lt*( I C*!^ ^f^'$1 'silf^l ^t?l } 'StTSjS 

<if5ii:^ff 1 i2ffe'5l” 'sifsnii 

'sHrII C*lt ^fs'$t!6 \ '5ifoJ(^ 

8^ ^Sf^fps] sil'SS 1*lTC?l ^1 «)t<I, 

'Sl^fSl f%fs|C? ^C^ll I 

51^ C*f«lttc^ i 

'2rf«i«c?, 7J3, 

S1W?1 ;qif^, »iif% -sifR^T?! I 

sif^pm ^?nfM, dfw ^t^i Pf^ifiif-i, 

5(f^w 5|Jl I 

'2f’FtC*l5 <P«|1 53f?l?! I 

The West is West, the East is East : 

And never shall the twain meet. 

W5 OTIC^SI » 

Kipling CT, ^^1?I C^t'El <3^^ CWC»t 'sitCf ^£|^t 
»Rl>lW '»lf«l^'ltl I f%fs? C^ 

Never shall the twain meet, 

^t»T I 

*!l'$NC«t?I 5^!:^ f5F| ^f?ic^fw I 

f«fin ?itlaf5(t'!|i^ f^f^tiai ♦t 3 ?t?i 

1 C’lW 5i1 ^tfil 
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’fw ^511 ’^115 c^r, c<ff«f?fft ^f%c^ i 

»li<59l 5!f|C'®Cf| 

(SfC^T^ f 5^«!t5f «I5I -^Fsll ^ifg ■— 

I cJi r^^i{ 

Paradise Lost ’PtC^T CT ’ifea Paradise 

Regained ^tC^T ^I«?1 m I 

"« '51’l^ti^ 1 ^srt^W^ 

^(f?f « s(?(it? ftsti:?, m, t^i 'Bitfsi 

catcall I iit ^T?i‘i 

I 9ftJi ^itc^— “^^5j c^tii ^T«c? 

'9%” C^ ’Ifil 'SIW 3?f5[^ ^f?l 5lfe^S fffaws ^1 I f^fq 
«fir«P9l <15^11 5i3)|'#f5t<I 

5ttw?l ’^fC^ ^1 1 ’?Pi'52f«1 

f’lm I '5in?iif^t5i ’lica m i 


>>^Co 







